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NESTING    IN    WESTERN    INDIA. 

By  Lieut.  H.  E.  Barnes,  F.  Z.  S. 

(Contmtied  from  page  337,  Vol,  F.) 

803.— THE  PEACOCK. 

Pavo  cristatusy  I/in, 

The  Peacock  is  not  indigenous  in  Sind,  but  has  been  introduced, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  appears  to  thrive  tolerably  well, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  naturalized.  It  is  somewhat  rare  in 
Batnagiri,  but  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  all  other  suitable  places 
in  Western  India. 

In  Ghizerat,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  the  birds 
are  considered  sacred,  and  are  in  consequence  protected  and  encour- 
i^;ed  by  the  villagers,  they  are  very  tame,  roosting  at  night  in  the 
topes  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  inside  the  village  boundaries, 
where  there  are  high  trees. 

In  those  districts  where,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  they  are 
not  sacred,  they  are  extremely  wary  and  shy,  and  are  most 
difficult  to  bag.  They  occur  as  a  rule  in  great  numbers  in  the 
groYes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temples,  and  are  generally 
abundant  along  the  wooded  banks  of  rivers,  ravines,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides where  the  undergrowth  is  rank. 
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^  They  hte  much  persecuted  by  shikaries,  Phansi  PardiB^  and  others, 
fer  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  tail — or  rather  I  should  say  train— which 
th^  commence  to  assume  early  in  May,  and  which  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  about  the  middle  of  June;  these  trains,  as  well  as  the  back 
aiid  breast,  dways  command  a  ready  sale  in  cantonments. 

The  day  when  this  handsome  bird  will  become  extinct  caimot  be 
far  distant,  tmless  some  stop  is  put  to  tiie  enormous  traffic  in  tiheir 
plumes  which  is  now  carried  on.  I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Field;  June  21st,  1890,  that  Grose  in  that  week  alone  imported  bo 
less  than  70,000  bundles  of  their  feathers. 

•  The  eggs  are  laid  during  July  and  August,  and  are  from  six  to 
eight  in  number,  occasionally  more ;  they  are  generally  found  on 
the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  bush,  in  long  grass. 

They  are  delicious  eating  when  fresh,  and  always  fetch  a  good 
price ;  they  are  often  purchased  and  placed  imder  a  hen ;  the  chicks 
when  hatched  are  easily  reared  if  left  to  themselves,  more  especially 
if  they  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  natural  food,  particularly 
white  ants. 

The  eggs  are  very  game-like  in  appearance,  having  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  common  guinea-fowl^  but  are  of  course  much 
larger ;  the  usual  shape  is  a  broad  oval,  more  or  less  pointed  at  one 
end,  but  they  vary  a  good  deal,  the  average  size  being  two  auS 
three-quarter  inches  in  length  by  a  little  more  than  two  in  breadth. 
The  shell  is  very  strong  and  thick,  is  somewhat  glossy,  and  is  covered 
all  over  with  minute  pores ;  in  colour  they  vary  from  white  to  pale 
reddish-  o^*  buffy-white,  occasionally  they  are  freckled  with  pale 
reddish-brown. 

813.— THE   GREY  JUNGLE   FOWL. 

Gallics  sothTteratiy  Tern. 

The  Grey  Jungle  Fowl  is  most  abundant  at  Aboo,  occurring  all 
along  the  AravelK  range  as  far  as  and  beyond  Erinpoora.  It  occurs 
more  or  less  commonly  on  the  Satpooras,  and  all  along  the  Sahyadri 
ifange,  but  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  Ratnagiri.  At  Belgaum  it  is  fairly 
common. 

The  skins  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  visitors  to  the  hills,  and  were 
*it  not  for  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  bamboo  jungle,  which  fomte 
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suoh  spfcodid  ooterta  iw  tbem,  they  would  ^o&fK  heoome  practicfdiy 
extjoety  a»  it  ib^  ita  queer  bivAeB  crotw  i&  not  heim)  eo  f refoei^Uy  aa 
fonnmriy.  They  are  very  wary  and  shy,  tmA  unless  wi^th  the  ^mstr 
anoe  of  dogs  or  beatersi  they  are  very  difficult  to  ahoot.  Tb^ 
native  plan  is  ti>  iMflke  a  bower,  near  a  spring,  aud  wait  patiently 
aitil  the  birds  come  to  drink;  should  these  be  nftore  than  ont.  fi$iitng 
infiiieiieiglibouchood, they  hang  pieces  o£  eloth  on  the  bushes  to 
iiigltten  them  back.  In  this  way  they  shoot  two  or  three  in  a 
nomiiig,  besttiss  an  oocasioinal  peacook  or  spurfowl  and  a  few 
partridges. 

Ilbey  -bfleed  from  Maioh  to  about  the  middle  cd  June»  the  eggs,,  six 
or  leinen  in  munber,  occasionally  more,  are  deposited  en  the  ground, 
under  a  bush,  in  a  dight  depression,  eicratohed  by  the  biid  itself,  lined 
iritb  a  few  dead  leaves ;  the  hra  bird  wb^i  leaving  tbe  nest  usuiilly 
4^v^s  her  eggs  with  leavesk,  and  they  are  often  overlooked  in 
eOQSequ^icei. 

Tha  e^s  vary  a  good  deal  in  si^e,  shape,  and  colour ;  they  average 
184  inches  in  length  by  rather  more  than  1'38  in  breadth ;  one  type 
iaalong  smooth  egg,  of  a  pale  creamy-white  colour,  much  like  that 
$i  the  common  hen ;  another  is  much  coarser,  being  pitted  all  over 
like  that  of  the  Peaf owl,  of  a  rich  deep  buffy  colour ;  these  typcis  <ire 
linked  together  by  intermediate  forms ;  scmie  of  them  are  thickly 
qieokled  with  browniiah-red. 

The  young  H  hatched  out  under  a  fowl,  make  their  escape  as  soon 
as  they  can  fly,  and  they  learn  to  fly  very  soon. 
I  once  shot  a  hybrid  bird  between  this  and  the  common  fowl. 
ML  Aboo,  March  to  June.  H.  B.  Barnes^ 

814.— THE  RED   SPUR  FOWL. 

,     GcUloperdix  ^padiceugf  Om. 

The  Red  Spur  Fotwl  occurs  in  much  the  same  localities  as  the 
Grey  Jungle  Fowl;  it  is  however  puich  more  common.  It  is  a  perma- 
nent resident  wher^er  £ound,  breeding  during  the  hot  season, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  conmiencement  of  June. 
,  The  eggs^  from  five  to  eight  in  number,  seldom  more,  are  had  in 
:a*h!i3lUw»  flcratched  for  the  purpose^  geneitaUy  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
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midaiig^iowtli  oi!  idmi^at  impeaetcable  tiamboo  damp ;  tlie  nest  x§ 
iDi^nQlj  a  Jew  bamboo  leayes  and  grass. 

T^P  egg»  raiy  in  flht^,  but  are  typicallj  the  same  as  tbcNK  of  tbo 
common  ben,  measuring  1*65  inches  in  length  by  rather  more  thsBi 
VS  in  bvead^h ;  in  colour  they  range  from  pinkiali-buff  to  creamy- 
white. 

They  are  quite  as  wild  as  the  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,  but  often,  when 
waiting  for  a  shot  at  a  Sambur>  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  I  hare 
seen  them  scratching  and  pecking  within  a  couple  of  yards,  ^imishing 
the  moment  I  made  the  least  movement. 

Ml  AboOf  March  to  May,  H.  B.  Barnes. 

Baroli,  near  Neemuchf  April.  Do. 

815.— THE  PAINTED  SPTJB  FOWL. 

Galloper dix  Innulatua,  Valenc. 

The  Painted  Spur  Fowl  is  very  rare,  an  odd  specimen  or  so  has 
been  procured  near  Belgaum,  and  I  myself  possess  the  skin  of  a  bird 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neemuch. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  recorded  instances  of  its  occurrence 
in  Western  India. 

TbB  \AiAa  are  not  given  to  wandering,  and  as  a  rule  breed  where- 
ejrw  found,  but  the  only  eggs  I  have,  I  took  at  Saugor,  Central 
Provinces,  where  the  bird  is  the  common  Spur  fowl  of  the  country. 

55iey  breed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Red  Spur  Fowl,  and 
Aeir  eggs  are  identical. 

818.— THE  BLACK  PARTRIDGE. 

Francolinue  vulgaris,  8teph. 

Within  our  Kmits  this  fine  game  bird  is  practically  confined  to  the 
province  of  l^d,  and  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Rimn  of 
Ctttoh. 

In  Upper  Sind  it  is  particularly  common,  becoming  less  abundant 
to^aids  the  south,  and  only  occurs  as  a  rare  straggler  south  of  the 
Runn  of  Cutch. 

Tliey  breed  about  June  and  July^  making  a  nest  of  grass  and  roots, 
usually  in  tamarisk  jungle ;  sometimes  under  a  bush  in  ff  more  open 
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wipat^  diis latter  bat  rarefy,  I  have  only  fbimd onemicli  hiikttet  ymah^ 
I  have  neyer  found  more  than  fire  eggs  in  a  ne6t,  but  they  wer« 
always  fresh,  and  tiie  shikaris  speak  of  finding  as  immy  a*  ten  or 

The  eggs  are  peg-top  diape  (iq>hero-<x>noidal),  and  sioaaia^  l'5ft 
inches  in  length  by  nearly  1*31  in  breadth. 

They  vtay  in  colour  from  a  greemsh^hwn  to  a  darkish  stone  or 
drab ;  they  are  usually  somewhat  ^ossy. 

The  birds  are  Tery  iand  of  tamarisk  jungle^ 

Ryderabady  Bind,  June  and  July,  ff.  E.  Barnes. 

819.— THE  PAINTED  PARTRIDGE. 

FrancoUnm  pictm^  Jard.  and  Bel. 

I  do  not  think  ihaX  the  Painted  Partridge  is  found  further  north 
than  Kathiawar,  I  found  them  abundant  on  the  pkdns  at  tihe  foot 
of  Mount  Aboo,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Deesa  and  Ahmedabad* 

They  occur  also  at  Poona  and  Belgaum^  but  appear  to  be  absenii 
from  Ratnagiri  and  Eanara.  I  once  shot  a  bird  at  £arU,  on  the 
plateau  just  below  the  Caves. 

Roughly  q)eakingy  the  birds  are  absent  from  the  north  ajad  south 
of  Western  India^  but  are  conunon  in  suitable  places  elsewheora  ;  tbsj 
do  not  frequent  the  hills  or  forest-dad  districts. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  depression  on  the  grom^di  loos^y  Unad  with 
grass  and  roots,  generally  under  the  shelter  of  a  tussock  of  caaras 
grass  or  small  bush.  I  have  never  taken  more  than  seven  eggs  in  a 
nest,  and  have  often  found  five  fully  incubated. 

The  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Black  Partridge  in  shape,  but  are 
much  smaller,  measuring  1*4  inches  in  length  by  1*15  in  breadth. 
In  colour  they  vary  from  faint  greenish- white  to  stone  colour. 

They  have  scarcely  any  gloss,  and  what  little  there  is  disappear^ 
if  the  eggs  are  at  aU  incubated. 

They  breed  during  the  rains  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  th^ 
middle  of  August. 

.    Numtmhy  Jrnie  to  Augmt  H.  E.  Bame$, 

Deeia,  Jkne  and  July.  Do. 
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820.— THE  CHUKGR. 

Caccabis  ckukqr,  Gray, 

The  Ohukor  OQCurfl  on  the  hills  that  divide.  Bind,  from  Khelat ;  it 
is  very  common  all  along  the  Bolan  Pass. 

I  have  personally  opiy  laefc  with  it  in  the  latter  plac^,  and  on  thp. 
Khaja  Aparan  HiUs  in  South  Afghanistan,  where  it  is  particiiUrly 
cpmmon^  and  from  whence  I  procured  a  splendid  series  of  egga^ 
4ming  the  latter  part  of  April  and,  all  through  May,  during 
the  war  in  1880.  I  never  noticed  what  might  fairly  be  galled  a  i;est ; 
^e  eggs  were  placed  on  the.  ground  in  a  hoUoWj  under  the  shelfcer 
of  a  bush,  with  perhaps  a  few  straws  that  appeared  to  haye  come 
there  by  accident,  rather  than  with  any  iijitention  to  form  a  nest. 
.^  ^Eight  iathe  largest  number  that  I  ever  found  in  a  nest,  bu^  ^he 
^ghans,  some  of  whom  are  intelligent  and  close  observers  of  nature, 
assert  that  they  often  find  fifteen  or  twenty, 

.  I  once  sa>w,  a  hen  bird  with  quite  the  latter  number  of  chicks^  h^t 
that  th^y  all  bdongi^d  to  the  sanj^  brood  I  am  not  prepared  to.  say. 

The  eggs  are  somewhat  peg-top  shs^pe,  but  not  to  such  an  esxtent  aa 
those  of  the  JFrancolius.  They  average  1'86  inches  in  leugth  by 
abput  1*1  in  breadth.  In  colour  they  are  pale  stone,  darker  or  lighter 
i^  different  specimens,  specWed  and  blotched  with  lavender-brown. 

'        .,  §21.-THE  SEESEE. 

AnbhfopBtilw  bonhann,  Ordy. 

The  Seesee  Partridge  frequents  the  same  localities  as  the  last,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  Bolan  and  Khojak  Passes  that  I  have  met  with  them. 
They  breed  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  commencement  of  June. 
The  nest,  if  it  may  be  called  such^  is  a  few  scraps  of  grass  and  roots» 
liaing  a  slight  depression  on  the  ground  in  a  edmilar  manner  to  that 
of  the  Chukor;  I  have  n^ver  taken  more  thaii  six  eggs  in  a  nest, 
but  I  understand  that  they  often  lay  ten  or  twelve.  The  eggs 
resemble  a  common  type  of  those  of  the  Grey  Partridge,  pale  smoky- 
white,  at  times  inclining  to  fawn. 

They  ate  absolutely  trtiflpotted;  they  measure  1  36  inches  in  length 
by  about  1*1  in  hi^eadth. 


822.— THE  COMMOJ*  GREY  PARTRIDGE. 

Ortygomia  pondiceriarMy  Gm. 

With  the  exception  of  Ratnagiri,  the  Grey  Partridge  is  common 
thronghont  Western  India,  but  occurs  more  sparing  on  tlie  Mils, 
lliey  commence  breeding  about  the  end  of  February,  and  eggs  may 
be  found  up  to  the  end  of  April.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
have  a  second  brood  in  the  autumn  (August),  as  I  hare  repeatedly  seen 
young  birds  at  that  season,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the  spring 
monAs,  and  they  may  have  been  the  produce  of  birds  that  had  lost 
their  first  eggs  through  an  accident. 

The  nest,  composed  of  grass  and  roots,  is  a  more  or  less  compact 
pad,  placed  ill  it  depression  on  the  soil,  under  cover  of  a  dod  of  earth, 
tussock  of  grass,  or  small  bush ;  occasionally  there  is  no  nest. 

I  fbimd  one  nest  at  Deesa  in  the  side  of  a  grass  stack ;  it  was  quite 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  although  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  it,  consisted  of  a  substantial  pad  of  grass,  the  materials 
of  which  bad  been  collected  from  the  stack  itself ;  this  nest  contained 
three  fresh  eggs  only,  but  the  bird  would  have  laid  more,  and  perhaps 
Sd,  as  I  molested  neither  her  or  her  nest. 

The  eggs,  from  six  to  nine  in  number,  are  slightly  elongated 
ovals,  pinched  in  more  or  less  at  one  end,  measuring  about  1*3  inches 
in  length  by  not  quite  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  colour  they  vary 
from  almost  pure  white  to  deep  smoky  or  brownish-white.  I  have 
a  clutch  taken  at  Sanger,  that  are  well  spotted  with  clayey  brown. 

826.— THE  JUNGLE  BUSH  QUAIL. 

Perdicula  asiaiica,  Lath. 

Occurs  I  believe  on  all  the  hills  of  Western  India,  with  ib« 
exception  of  ihoee  in  Sind.  It  is  very  common  on  Mount  Aboo,  and 
I  found  it  breeding  at  Gungrar  in  Rajpootana  ;  the  bird  is  easilv 
distinguished  from  the  Rock  Bosh  Quail  by  its  much  brighter 
colours.  The  nest  was  a  rough  pad  of  grass,  and  was  placed 
under  a  thick  bush,  and  contained  five  fresh  eggs,  white  like  those 
of  the  Rock  Bush  Quail  usually  are,  and  slightly  smaller,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  from  a  single  clutch. 

The  eggs  measured  0*98  inches  in  length  by  0*8  in  bieadth. 

Chingrar,  Rajpootana,  September.  H.  E.  Barnes. 
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827.— THE  ROCK  BUSH  QUAIL. 

PerdKcula  argoandah,  8pkes. 

The  Bock  Bush  Quail  is  rare  in  Sind,  and  I  believe  altogether 
absent  from  Ratnagiri  and  Kanara. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  where  the  Jungle  Bush 
Quail  is  absent,  this  birds  abounds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  two 
species  are  ever  found  together. 

The  Jungle  Bush  Quail  frequents  the  hills,  especially  when  there 
is  low  scrub  jungle,  and  the  Rock  Bush  Quail  is  addicted  to  the 
plains.  They  breed  from  August  to  February,  but  September  and 
October  are  the  months  in  which  most  eggs  are  to  be  found.  The 
nest  is  a  very  slight  circular  pad  of  grass,  placed  in  a  hollow  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass  or  clod  of  earth.  The  eggs, 
from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  moderately  broad  ovals  in  shape, 
pinched  in  at  one  end,  and  measure  about  £in  inch  in  length  by  about 
0-82  in  breadth. 

They  are  imspotted  smoky-white  in  colour,  occasionally  almost 
pure  white.  They  are  exact  miniatures  of  those  of  the  Common 
Qrey  Partridge. 

828.— THE  PAINTED  BUSH  QUAIL. 

Microperdix  erythrorhynchus^  Sykes, 
I  have  never  met  with  the  Painted  Bush  Quail,  but  believe  it 
oQCurs  all  along  the  Sahyadri  range,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccan. 
The  eggs  in  my  collection  came  from  Southern  India,  and  do  not 
differ  except  in  size  from  those  of  the  Rock  Bush  Quail ;  they  are  a 
great  deal  larger,  measuring  1*2  inches  in  length  by  rather  more 
than  0*9  in  breadth. 

880.— THE  BLACK-BREASTED  QUAIL. 

Coturnix  coromandelim,  Ghn. 

The  Black-breasted  or  Rain  Quail  occurs  more  or  less  commonly 
throughout  the  district,  but  is  less  coinmon  in  forest  clad  or  hilly 
districts. 

It  appears  to  be  a  mere  straggler  in  Ratnagiri,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  only  found  in  the  rains,  and  I  think  it  is  always  much  commoner 
everjrwhere  at  that  time.  Many  no  doubt  are  permanent  residents, 
but  a  large  percentage  come  to  breed  only. 


NtSTim  IS  WESTERS  ISDlA.  9 

They  breed  from  the  latter  end  of  August  up  to  the  commencement 
of  October,  and  occasionally  later,  I  have  always  found  the  nests  in 
standing  crops,  usually  through  the  aid  of  reapers,  who^  for  tiiie  sake 
ef  a  few  pice,  will  readily  point  out  any  nest  they  find. 

The  ^gs  are  deposited  in  slight  hollows  in  the  ground,  with  but 
the  faintest  iqpology  for  a  lining.  The  eggs,  from  five  to  nine  in 
number  (I  once  found  eleven),  are  usually  broadish  ovals  in  shape, 
pinched  in  at  one  end,  measuring  Tl  inch  in  length  by  0*84  in 
breadth. 

In  colour  they  vary  from  smoky  to  yellowish-white  or  even  stono- 
oolour,  speckled,  spotted,  blotched,  and  cloudod  with  sienna  and 
blackish-brown . 

They  are  subject  to  much  variation,  but  as  a  rule  the  eggs  of  ono 
clutch  se^n  to  be  all  of  the  ono  type. 

Deesa^  July  to  October,  H,  E.  Barnes. 

832. -THE  BLACK-BREASTED  BUSTARD  QUAIL. 

Tumix  taigoor,  8t/kes. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Black-breasted  Bustard  Quail  is  very 
common  anywhere;  I  have  never  met  with  it  on  the  hills,  and  it 
aj^ears  to  be  rare  in  Ratnagiri.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  Doesa,  and 
I  shot  it  at  Mhow  and  Neemuch.  It  is  more  common  perhaps  in  the 
Decoan.     In  Bind  I  have  never  met  with  it. 

They  breed  during  the  rains ;  the  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  placed 
in  a  hollow,  generally  scratched  by  the  birds  themselves,  at  tho 
base  of  a  clump  of  sarpat  or  other  coarse  grass,  which  it  lines 
scantily  with  a  few  grass  blades;  the  eggs  are  peg-top  shape, 
measuring  0*93  inches  in  length  by  about  0*79  in  breadth.  They  arc 
greyish-white  in  colour,  thickly  ^>eckled  and  freckled  with  reddish 
and  yellowish-brown,  with  here  and  there  a  black  spot. 

DeesAy  Augmt  and  September.  jET.  E.  Barnes. 

834.— THE  LARGE  BUTTON  QUAIL. 

Tumix  taigoor,  St/kes, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Large  Button  Quail  is  common  anywhere 
in  Western  India,  with  tho   exception  perhaps  of  northern  Guzerat 
and  some  parts  of  Rajputana  :  it  has  boon  recorded  from  most  puTia 
2 
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of  the  distriots,  but  it  is  tq,tb  in  many  of  them>  more  eapeeially  in  tlie 
southern  portion  of  the  Preddeiioy . 

It  do69  not  appear  to  aigoend  ike  hills  to  any  height.  During  the 
hot  season  a  single  l»rd  may  now  and  tti^n  be  met  iritii,  but  towards 
the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  rains  they  eftpear  to  beeeikie 
ihtich  more  coonnon. 

Eren  in  the  rains  they  appear  to  be  rery  loo^y  disUdbuted.  la 
oae  ooonm  near  Neemooh,  I  pat  up  seven  or  eight  pairs  and  found 
three  nests ;  the  next  coorun^  although  exactly  ainilar^  did  net 
contain  a  single  bird ;  and  although  I  was  searching  partioukrly  lor 
ttoni)  I  did  not  meet  any  othec  tmtil  I  had  traversed  several  miles. 
The  following  year  I  found  them  again  in  the  same  fields, ,  i^otwi;^* 
standing)  that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  part  with  jowari  and  bajri.. 

They  breed  from  about  the  noddle  of  the  rains  quite  up  to  the  &pd 
of  S^^mber ;  the  nest  is  usually  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  bush 
or  -tussock  of  gra^s,  in  thin  grass  jungle,  and  is  composed  of  soft 
blades  of  grass  and  fine  roots.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  very 
broad  and  round  at  one  end,  and  much  pointed  at  the  other  (pegtop- 
shape,  without  the  spike,  exactly  describes  them) ;  they  are  glossy, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  handsome. 

The  groimd-colour  is  usually  dirty  yellowish-white,  densely 
speckled,  spotted,  an4  blotcjlied  with  brownish-black  and  pale  dingy 
yellow,  with  an  occasional  spot  or  blotch  of  inky-purple :  in  some 
eggs,  the  inky  purple  blotches  almost  cover  the  large  end,  forming 
an  irregular  cap,  but  in  most  oases  it  is  confined  to  spots  and  specks. 

The  eggs  in  my  collection,  taken  at  Deesa,  Keemueh,  and  Saugor, 
Central  India,  average  0*88  inches  in  length  by  nearly  0*7  in  breadth. 

Deesaf  SOth  July  to  IPih  September.  H.  E,  Barnes. 

Neemuch,  18th  August  to  S(Hh  September.  Do. 

8S5.— THE  SMALT,  BUTTON  QUAIL. 

Tumie  dussuntieri,  Tern. 

The  Small  Button  Quail  occun^  in  much  the  same  places  as  the 
last ;  it  is  however  often  overlooked  on  account  of  its  small  siee  and 
skulking  habits. 

It  frequents  open  tracts  of  country,  fliin  grass  jungle,  and  such- 
like places,  avoiding  the  hills  aiid  forest-dad  districts.     It  is^  I  ti^unk^ 


more  or  kso-fr  pecnument  rettdeat,  bat  appcuce  to  hb  move  tcnntiidii 
daring  the  rains,  at  which  season  il  Inreeds. 

Mr.  Davidsoa  foond  many  nests  iii  the  .Khandaiah  distriet*  The 
fairda  are  rexf  common  diuing  the  rmns  at  Deeaa^  but  the  ooly*  place 
wkero  I  faaire  taken  eggs^  in  tbait  district,  was  on  the  Oommiaaatiait 
Bhir  or  Goorun  (Worlee  Farm)  scarcely  a  mile  frcoa  oanlomnenta^ 
but  I*ba¥ici  often  oaught  young  birds  both  there  and  at  Neenraoh  ; 
tii^  are  easily  reared^  and  become  quite  tame  uid  iearieasi  Thoae 
I  bad  wepa  q«te  at  heme  vn  a  large  aviary,  and  did  not  molest  the 
^o&er  birds. 

-  iHie  meet  is  somU,  eap*ihaped^  composed  of  grass  stems  and  reotli 
Kned  with  a  few  hairs,  and  is  phiced  in  a  depression  on  the  ground^ 
generally  in  a  hoof  print.  The  eggs,  four  in  Bomber,  are  msoh 
Hke  those  of  the  preceding,  but  are  smaller,  and  I  have  not  noticed 
dny  showing  that  tendency  to  iorm  a  coniuent  cap  of  inky-porple, 
in  is  occasionally  the  case  with  the  others.  The  eggs  I  have^  most 
tf  ftem  received  from  Mr.  Davidson,  measure  0*8  inohes  in  length  by 

0-65  in  breadth. 

Neemuch,  30th  July  {nestlings).  K,  E.  Barnes, 

Jke$a,  June  and  July.  Do. 

836.— THE  INDIAN  BUSTARD. 
EuKodotis  edwardsi,  J.  JS.  Or. 

The  Indian  Bastard  is  rare  in  Upper  Siad^  but  U  not  uncommon 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Provincei  more  especiaUy  in  the  Thar 
and  Parkar  districts.  It  is  not  anc^Eumea  in  the  Bunn  ol  Ootchi 
and  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  Kattiawar.  Mr.  Davidson,  procured  it 
in  Ehandeish.  It  is  not  unconm^on  in  many  parts  of  the  Deccan,  and 
is  plentiful  in  Kajpootana  and  some  parts  of  Guzerat. 

It  is  a  bird  of  the  bare  open  or  undulating  plains  and  grass  jungle, 
eschewing  marshy  and  lorest  tracts^  and  never  ascending  the  hills 
to  any  beight ;  aS;  mi^t  have  been  a](pected»  it  does  not  occur  in 
Batnagiri  or  Eanaara. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  very  regular  in  their  habits,  Irequenting 
the  sama.spotsat.^boHt  the  same  hour,  for  days  together,  if  unmo- 
Ipstod*  for  feeding  purposes.    They  are  very  fond  of  large  grasshop- 
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pers  and  loonsts.  Th^  arc  not  migratory  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  wander  a  good  deal  in  search  of  food  ;  at  one  season  of 
Khe  year  they  are  common  in  one  part  of  the  country,  moring  to 
aooiher  as  the  breeding  season  approaches.  I  think  most  eggs  are 
found  in  July  and  August,  but  occasionally  they  are  met  with  as 
early  as  March  and  as  late  as  September. 

e  The  egg,  there  is  only  one,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  base  of 
a  tussock  of  grass  or  stunted  bush,  generally  in  a  small  depression. 
Th6  eggs  vary  much  in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  oval ;  some  are  moderately  broad  ovals,  pointed  at  one 
end ;  others  are  longish  ovak,  similar  at  both  ends ;  others  again  are 
long  and  cylindrical. 

They  vary  from  276  to  3*42  inches  in  length  and  in  breadth  from 
2  to  2-45. 

The  sbells  are  thick  and  strong,  and  very  commonly  exhibit 
pimples  at  the  large  end;  in  colour  they  vary  from  a  sort  of  drab  (the 
usual  type)  to  dingy  olive-green.  Earthy-,  olive-,  and  pale  reddish- 
brown,  and  more  rarely  pale  leaden-blue  all  occur.  The  markings 
also  vaiy  in  like  manner,  both  in  extent  and  in  intensity  ;  blotches, 
donds,  and  streaks  of  a  deep  reddish-brown,  occasionally  clearly 
defined,  but  more  often  so  faint  as  to  be  mere  mottlings,  ate  the 
usual  characters ;  not  uncommonly  the  markings  form  an  irregular 
cap  at  the  large  end,  and  occasionally  they  are  altogether  wanting ; 
some  eggs  are  brilliantly  glossy,  while  others  are  dull  and  have  little 
or  no  gloss. 

Personallyi  I  have  only  taken  one  egg,  this  was  near  Neemuch,  but 
I  have  received  them  from  Sholapur,  and  am  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Pearson  of  Jhinjhinwara  for  a  good  series  taken  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch. 

Neemuch,  July.  H.  E.  Barnes. 

Runn  of  Cutch,  July  and  August.  Mrs.  Pearson. 

837.— THE  HOTJBARA  BUSTARD. 

Houhara  macqueeni,  J.  E.  Or. 

During  the  cold  weather  the  Houbara  is  common  in  Sind  and 
Cutch ;  it  occurs  but  is  rare  in  the  country  around  Deesa.  I  shot 
one  on  the  plains  near  Mount  Aboo,  and  another  quite  close  to  Deesa. 


NESnm  IN  WMTBRN  INBld.  IS 

Gaptam  (now  Colonel)  Butler  shot  a  pair  between  Ahmedabad  and 
Deeaa- 

I  feel  sure  that  a  few  at  least  remain  to  broed^  both  in  Sind  and 
Gulch ;  a  friend  of  mine  ayers  that  be|haft  seen  eggs  in  the  latter  plaee^ 
but  as  he  did  not  preserve  them,  he  may  hay«  made  a  mistake^  but  he 
is  too  good  a  sportsman  not  to  know  a  Houbara  when  he  seea  one. 

Mr.  Doig  had  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Houbara 
bred  in  the  desert  between  Godra  and  Senahoe. 

Colonel  Sutler  long  ago  placed  on  record,  that  a  perfect  egg  had 
beai  extracted  from  the  oyiduct  of  a  fetnale,  at  the  island  of  Hanjam 
off  the  Jfekran  Coast>  in  the  month  of  April,  and  that  one  or  two 
pairs  were  breeding  there. 

Hr.  Camming  had  eggs  brought  to  him  at  Fao  in  Persia,  said  to 
belong  to  the  Houbara  ;  I  examined  five  of  these  eggs,  and  also  four 
others  that  had  been  sent  to  Major  Babington  Peile  from  somewhere 
in  Persia. 

They  were  intermediate  in  size  between  eggs  of  the  Indian 
Bastard  and  those  of  the  Lesser  Florican,  and  they  reeemUied  a 
common  type  of  the  former  in  eolour,  but  the  markings  are  more 
daoided.     They  are  in  fact  what  one  would  call  typical  bustazds'  ^gg*« 

They  are  broad  oval  in  shape,  very  slightly  pcunted  at  one  end. 
The  ground-colour  is  a  dark  reddish-,  or  greenidi^bzown,  in  some 
incUningto  a  darkish  drab;  the  markings  oonmst  of  chrnds  and 
blotches  of  reddish-,  and  blackish-brown. 

The  average  of  the  nine  eggs  was  2*4  inches  in  length  aad  1  '8  in 
breadth. 

839.— THE  LESSER  FLORICAN. 

Sypheotxden  aurUa,  Lath. 

The  likh  or  Lesser  Florican,  if  it  occurs  at  all  in  Upper  Sind,  must 
be  very  rare ;  in  the  lower  portion  near  Karachi,  a  few  couples  are 
shot  annually  during  the  rains. 

It  is  very  common  at  this  season  in  suitable  {daces  throughout 
Rajpootana  and  Gujerat. 

It  is  apparently  a  permanent  resident  in  many  parts  of  the 
l^ecoan,  but  occurs  very  rarely  in  Batnagui  and  Kanara. 

It  frequents  grassy  plains  and  growing  crops,  avoding  thick  tree- 
jungle,  and  does  not  ascend  the  hills  to  any  great  height 
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They  appear  ta  be  getting  scarcer  every  year,  owing  to  the 
merciless  manner  in  which  they  are  shot  by  sportsmen  and  others 
ducing  the  breeding  fleason>  which  lasts  from  the  end  of  August  to 
the  commenccoaent  of  November,  most  eggs  being,  laid  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  September. 

In  the  early  morning,  and  even  all  d^ty  long  when  it  is  el0ttdy>  the. 
eoeks  during  tike  breeding  season  have  a  habit  of  springing  in  the 
air,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  frog-like  call,  evidently  to  attaradt  thjsr 
females. 

Native  ahikaries  take  advantage  of  this  habit,  and  go  out  to  likely 
places  at  day-break  and  mark  them  down,  their  masters  coming  oui 
l^ter  in  the  day,  have  these  spots  beaten,  as.  the  birds  remain  in  the 
vicimty  for  days  together.  The  cock  bird  usually  falls  a  victim  at 
t^ese  times,  not  from  any  mercy  shown  to  the  females  by  the  gunnees^ 
but  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  flushing  them,  they  having  a 
habit  of  running  some  distance  under  cover  before  taking  wing ;  &ie 
Q^ks  on  the  other  hand  usually  rise  freely  and  ofEer  easy  shots. 

It  wnuld  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  tiiem  from  being  shot  at  thid- 
season^  and.  nothmg  less  than  the  most  stringent  game  laws,  rigidly 
and.  impartially  enforced,  seems  likely  io  be  of  any  use. 

People  argue  that  if  they  don't  shoot  them  others  will>  and  if  they 
did  not  shoot  them  at  the  breeding  season,  they  could  never  shoot 
9ny  at  all,  as  the  biifds  disappear  soon  after  the  breeding  season  is 
over,  and  they  would  only  be  benefiting  people  in  far-off  districts. 
-  Tlbe  6g^a>  four  in  nwanber,  are  placed  in  a  depression  in  the  ground 
sheltered  by  a  tussook  of  grass  or  stunted  bush  (there  is  no  nest  to 
speak  of)  generally  in  thin  grass  jungle.    They  are  hard  to  find. 

In  shape  they  are  broadish  ovals*  pointed  more  or  less  at  one  end, 
^  ground*^our  is-uBu^y  a  daxk  oily->  or  olive-green,  streaked  and 
dbuded  with  reddish-brown. 

Dark  olive-brown,  dear  almost  sap-green,  drab,  and  stone-coloured 
taiietieafQiceuri  and  the  markirngs  vary  from  reddish-brown  to  brown. 

They  averagel  *87  inches  in  length  by  rather nM>re  than  1 '6  in  breadth*. 

'  Baroda,  Augmt  ahd  September.  S.  Litthdale,  B.  A., 

Leesa,  September  to  October.  H.  E.  Barnes.  ^ 

Neenmchj  Augmt  to  October.  Do, 

Mhow,  Stptember,  Do. 


840.-.THE  INDIAN  GOURIEE  PLOVER. 

Cursorius  coromandtUeue,  6fn. 

In  Upper  Smd  the  Indian  Courier  Plover  ib  comperatiTely  rare, 
being  replaced  t»  a  great  extent  by  the  European  Courser. 

I  have  myself  however  observed  the  present  species  ws  tax  notib 
as  the  plain  near  the  CSiota  Bolan  Pass. 

Mr.  D(»g  found  the  present  species  breeding  in  the  Eastern  Nam* 
Mr.  Davidson  records  it  from  Ehandeish. 

It  is  common  in  suitable  places  in  the  Deccan  and  the  rest  d 
Western  India,  wifii  the  exception  <^  Batnagiri  and  Kanara,  where 
ft^is  rare. 

It  frequents  open  sandy  pkdns  and  cultivated  ground,  before  the 
d^ps  are  much  grown,  and  again  after  they  are  reaped,  when  the  fields 
are  coveired  with  stubble.  They  avmd  marshy  and  forei^  tracts,  and 
do  nef|  cMcend  the  hills. 

I  bdieve  it  is  more  or  less  a  permanent  residcoit  idiere  it  oocurS) 
but  the  only  place  whwe  I  have  personally  taken  eggs  is  at 
Neemuch,  where  the  birds  are  very  common;  at  times  flocks  of  them 
come  on  the  parade  ground,  quite  close  to  tlie  barracks,  and  on  the^ 
large  open  plain  near  the  Parsee  Tower  of  Silence  they  simply  swarm 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  occasionally  three,  are  deposited  on  the 
ground  in  emaU  hollows  scraped  by  the  birds  themselves,  in  the  most 
open  places,  and  without  the  slightest  pretence  to  a  nest^ 

They  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  find,  as  they  assimilate  m  closely 
in  odour  with  the  ground  on  which  they  are  lying.  I  have  ofteft 
all  but  trodden  upon  them,  while  searching  for  them,  although  I 
kiiew  from  the  movements  of  tiie  birds,  that  eggs  were  dose  at  hand. 

They  are  ahnost  sf^erical  in  shape,  measuring  about  l']9  in  lengdk 
by  about  0*97  in  breadth ;  the  g^und-oolour  varies  from  cream  t» 
bright  buff,  or  yellowish-stone  <M>lour,  and  t^y  are  bldched  and 
spotted  with  pale  inky^grey,  and  above  this  are  Unes,  seratehes,  and 
sisreaks  of  dark-,  or  Ua^rish*^brown.  These  maikings  are  genendly 
small  and  close  set,  with  an  occasional  inky-black  smudge  or  a«iear 
intermingled. 

Neemuch,  March  and  April.  H.  E*  Bam€». 

Eoitem  Narra,  9ind,  July.  B.  &  Doiih 
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840.— THE   EUROPEAN    COURIER   PLOVER  OR   CREAM- 
COLOURED  COURSER. 

Cursorius  gallicue,  Om, 

The  Cream-coloured  Courser  is  absent  from  the  southern  portion  of 
Western  India ;  it  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  common  cold  weather 
visitant  in  Ouzerat  and  Rajpootana  and  in  Upper  Sind ;  in  suitaWe 
places  it  is  fairly  eoiamon^  and  said  to  be  a  permanent  resident^  breed- 
ing in  July. 

The  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  preceding. 

Mr.  Hume,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  a  <;lutch  of  eggs, 
which  ho  received  from  the  Sirsa  district,  thus  describes  them : — 

''Typically  the  eggs  are  very  broad  ovals,  only  very  slightly 
con^ressed  towards  one  end,  but  here  and  there  slightly  elongated 
varieties  occur,  except  that  the  ground-colour  is  yellower  and  more 
buffy,  many  of  the  eggs,  both  as  to  shape  and  markings,  appear  per- 
fect miniatures  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  Esacm  recurvirostria  (the 
Large  Stone  Plover). 

"  They  have  of  course  no  gloss. 

**  The  ground-colour  is  pale-buff  oi*  creamy-stone  colour,  and  the 
most  characteristic  feature  in  the  egg  is  the  huge  dull  half-washed- 
Out  inky  clouds  which  underlie  the  brighter  or  primary  markings, 
which  latter  vary  from  black  to  olive-brown. 

'*  In  some  eggs,  the  secondary  markings  cover  half  or  more  than 
half  the  surface  of  the  Qgg,  and  are  sooty  black ;  in  others  they  are 
not  only  smaller  but  much  less  conspicuous,  being  a  faint  inky- 
purple. 

"  Typically  the  primary  markings  are  very  niggly  in  their  character, 
a  combination  of  specks  and  spots  and  fine  irregular  lines,  some 
black  or  blackish-brown,  some  olive-brown,  thickly  sown  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  egg.  Not  unf requently,  however,  some  few 
among  the  markings  are  bolder  and  coarser,  and  stand  out  more 
or  less  conspicuously  from  the  general  scratchy,  mottled  mass  of 
markings. 

"  In  some  eggs  the  olive-brown  is  wholly  wahting,  and  in  one  egg 
before  me,  the  only  representatives  of  the  primary  markings  are  a 
number  of  large  blotches  and  spots  of  a  very  rich  olivc-brown. 
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^*  Oocasicmally  the  primary  and  'secondary  markings  are  so  doMt, 
tliat  between  them  every  particle  of  the  gnrand-eolonr  is  concealed. 
Some  of  the  eggs  not  a  little  resemble  those  of  Olat*eola  pratincola 
both  in  size  and  appearance,  but  the  majority  are  larger  and  have 
smaUer  and  more  niggling  markings  than  the  eggs  I  have  seen  of 
<?.  pratincola." — {Harness  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birds,  p.  567.) 

842.— THE  LARGE  SWALLOW  PIXiVER, 

Olareola  orientalise  Leach, 

Mr.  Davidson  records  the  Large  Swallow  Plover  from  the  Deccan, 
having  seen  birds  on  the  Bhima  River  about  40  or  50  miles  south  of 
Sholapur ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  else  having  met  with  it^  so  that 
it  must  be  extremely  rare. 

They  appear  to  be  not  uncommon  in  suitable  places  in  Siod, 
notably  in  the  Eastern  Narra  district,  where  Mr.  Doig  found  them 
breeding  in  company  with  the  Collared  Pratincole. 

He  does  not  describe  the  eggs.  I,  therefore,  reproduce  a  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates,  who  found  them  breeding  in  Burma, 
during  April  and  May. 

"  The  ground-colour  is  stone  or  buil-colourcd,  and  the  whole  shell 
is  thickly  blotched  with  blackish-brown  and  imderlyiug  smears  of 
paler  brown  sunk  into  the  shell.  Other  eggs  are  so  thickly  blotched 
as  to  appear  black,  when  viewed  at  a  short  distance  off.  They  are 
without  gloss  and  plover-like,  one  end  of  the  egg  being  much  pointed. 
In  size  they  vary  from  1*25  to  1*12  inches  in  length,  and  from  0*96 
to  0*9  in  breadth,  but  the  average  of  a  oonsiderablc  scries  is  TS  by 
{^mr— (Stray  Feathersy  Vol.  IIL.p.  50.) 

To  this  Mr.  Hume  adds  a  footnote, — 

[This  is  especially  noteworthy  as  showing  that^  in  its  eg^,  this 
q)ec]e8  diverges  widely  not  only  from  Olareola  lacf^a,  but  from  iU^ 
extremely  closely  allied  congener,  Glareola  pratincola.  The  eggs  of 
the  former  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  are  not  in  the  least  plover-like,  hut 
rather  tern-like,  and  of  the  latter  Mr.  Hewitson  says  : — **  In  shape 
and  colour  they  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of 
the  Black  Tem>  than  to  those  of  any  other  British  bird;  they 
are  not  at  all  like  the  pointed  eggs  of  the  true  Waders,'*  by  which  ho 
means  to  reiter  to  the  Plovers,  Godwits,  Snipes,  Ac] 
8 
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8426w.— THE  COLLARED  PRATINCOLE. 

OlareoJa  pratincola,  Lin. 

Mr.  Vidal  obtained  a  specimen  in  Ratnagin ;  this  is  the  only  re- 
corded instance  that  I  can  find  of  its  occurrence  Within  our  limits 
outside  the  Province  of  Sind. 

Mr.  Boig  foimd  them  breeding  in  company  with  the  Large 
Swallow  Plover  (Glareola  omntalk)^  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reproduce  the  account  he  gave  of  it  in  the  pages  of  Stray  Fcathei^ :— ^ 

**  On  the  4th  May  I  came  across  a  lot  of  bfrds,  which  were  new  to 
me,  so  I  shot  some  to  identify  ;  from  the  persistent  way  in  which 
the  others  kept  flying  round  and  round,  I  concluded  that  they  must 
be  breeding,  and  on  searching  for  their  nests  I  fouBd  some  half-dozen 
all  empty,  and  so  thought  that  they  were  beginning  to  lay. 

"  I  accordingly  left  the  place  and  returned  on  the  7th,  when  I 
found  after  searching  about  that  what  I  had  taken  for  new  Hosts  were 
really  old  ones,  the  place  round  about  being  covered  with  the  broken 
egg  shells ;  however,  by  patient  searching  I  collected  over  fifty  eggs. 
The  breeding  ground  was  about  fifteen  acres  in  extent  (the  actual 
portion  where  most  of  the  nests  were  placed  was  only  about  an  acre),- 
and  was  a  ^It  plain  with  patches  of  coarse  sedge  here  and  there  on 
it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  dense  tamarisk  and  rush  jungle, 
and  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Narra. 

"The  nests  were  slight  hollows  scraped  in  the  ground,  and  were 
generally  situated  close  to  where  the  soil  had  been  rooted  up  by  wild- 
pigs,  or  in  the  centre,  or  by  the  side  of,  a  lump  of  dried  cowdung:  thii 
latter  was  the  favourite  situation.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  m 
tfny  nest  was  three.  This  seemed  to  be  the  nomml  number,  but  some- 
contained  only  two,  and  one  had  a  single  egg,  and  one  young  one,* 
jilst  hatched.  I  rihot  several  specimeiis  which  I  have  preserved  and 
seht  to  Mr.  Hume,  for  identification,  along  with  their  eggs.  As  one 
or  two  of  the  specimens  appear  to  me  to  bo  undoubted  arienialis,  I 
have  entered  this  note  against  both,  as  I  conclude  that  both  musthav^ 
been  breeding  in  company.  I  also  found  Cursorim  corcmandeUcm  and 
Lohhaixellm  iitdmis  breeding  in  the  same- place. 

"  ThcRo  birds  have  a  most  peculiar  habit  of  lying  stretched  on  the 
ground  with  their  wings  spread  out ;  they  not  only  did  this  while  I 

•  Sit  ay  Feathers,  Vol.  III.,  p.  375. 


was  visible,  searchmg  for  their  eggs,  but  whea  I  haddii^peared  and 
lay  hid  in  the  dense  jungle,  I  saw.  them  throu^  my  glasses  going 
through  the  saoie  antics.  .  As  far  ^  I  could  judge,  it  was  don^  when 
any  other  bird  approached  the  nest  or  young,  •nd  was  evidently  a 
Mgn  of  anger.  Two  birds  which  I  shot  while  thus  extended  were 
both  male9.  The  ground-colour  pf  the  eggs  is  a  light  dirty  green  in 
some,  i«  others  drab,  covered  all  over  with  dark  purple  blotohe^j 
denser  in  some  than  in  others,  and  sometimes  forming  a  xone  at  the 
broader  end;  some,  are  in  shape  broad  ovals,  others  nearly  qpherical ; 
thqr  vary  in  length  frwn  I'l  to  1*35  and  from  0-8  to  1'05  in. widths 
the  avera^  of  52  eggs  being  1*26  in  length  and  0*95  in  width." 

843.— THE  LESSER  SWALLOW  PLOVER. 

Glareola  lactea,  Few. 

The  Lesser  Swallow  Plover  occurs  aloug  most  of  the  larger  rivera 
in  Western  India. 

Mr.  Davidson  found  it  to  be  not  uncommon  during  the  cold  weather 
dxmg  the  river  Bhima ;  Mr.  Littledole  found  it  breeding  near 
Baroda,  and  I  myself  found  it  breeding  in  some  numbers  on  the 
sandy  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Indna,.  near  Kotri ;  it  had 
not  previously  been  recorded  from  Sind.  I  find  from  my  note 
booky  that 'I  shot  my  first  specimens  on  the  20th  February^  1881 ; 
on  dissecting  them  I  found  the  testes  very  large  and  the  ovsries 
well  developed^  showing  that  they  were  about  to  bread.  Early  in 
llarch  I  grained  my  knee,  and  was  unable  to  go  after  them,  but  on 
the  10th  I  managed  to  drive  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  about 
a  mile  down  stream  I  &und  a  small  island,  Uterally  swarming  with 
iHrds,  evidently  breeding.  They  comprised  the  following  fcinda: — 
8iema  se&M^  Sterna  tnekmogimU^a^  Rhynchopt  aSneoiMs,  Olareola  hciea^ 
and  a  pair  of  Emem  recwreiro^trvi.  I  made  arrangements  next  day  to 
have  the  eggs  taken.  I  eould  not  go  myself,  as  I  could  scarcely  put 
my  foot  to  the  ground,  so  I  sent  a  Bbil  shikaree,  with  my  gun^  (as  I 
wished  him  to  shoot  speoimens,  to  pievent  mistakes  as  much  aspos** 
sible),  but  he  was  arrested  before  he  had  gone  half  a  mile  for  carrying' 
arms,  and  the  gun  waa  taken  from  him,  and  it  was  only  after  a  deal 
of  bother  that  Z  got  it  back.  On  the  15th  I  again  drove  down,  but 
found  that  during  th%  night  the  river  had  unexpectedly  risen,  and  the 
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tondy  island  was  submerged.  On  the  Srd  April  I  again  went  down, 
and  crossing  the  river  made  as  thorough  a  search  as  was  possible. 
On  a  sandy  bank,  just  below  Kotri,  I  found  it  very  trying  work,  as  my 
crutches  (I  could  not  dispense  with  them)  sank  several  inches  into 
the  sand  at  every  step.  My  diligence  was  rewarded  by  finding  three 
nests  (or  holes  would  be  the  more  correct  term)  containing,  respectiYely, 
two,  two,  and  one  egg,  all  much  incubated,  not  so  much  but  they  made 
decent  specimens. 

The  two  pairs  were  of  the  usual  type,  but  the  single  egg  was  very 
deficient  in  colour,  and  densely  clouded  at  the  larger  end  with  pale 
imderlying  patches  of  inky-purple.  The  spot  where  I  procured  these 
eggs  was  not  an  unfrequented  one,  neither  was  it  a  spit  of  land  running 
into  the  water,  and  scores  of  boatmen  and  others  passed  it  daily,  yet  the 
feggs  were  not  in  any  way  concealed.  At  the  time  I  attributed  the 
cause  of  their  being  but  one  or  two  eggs  in  each  batch,  to  the  birds 
having  commenced  to  lay  upon  the  island  before  it  was  flooded, 
and  were  forced  to  finish  lajdng  in  the  nearest  suitable  place. 

•  I  now  think  that  they  do  not,  in  Western  India  at  all  events, 
usually  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  as  in  1887, 1  was  again  stationed  at 
Hyderabad,  Sind,  and  again  found  them  breeding,  during  March  and 
April,  in  the  same  place,  but  in  no  single  instance  did  I  find  more 
than  two  eggs  or  two  yoimg  in  the  same  nesthole.  Mr.  Littledale's 
experience  tallies  with  mine ;  he  found  them  breeding,  early  in  April, 
on  a  small  rocky  island,  a  mile  above  Sehora  on  the  Mahi ;  he  found 
about  18  eggs  altogether,  but  never  more  than  two  in  one  place. 

•  Mr.  Hume  and  others  give  four  as  the  maximum  number,  but 
state  that  two  only,  fully  incubated,  are  often  found. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  shallow  holes,  scraped  in  the  sand,  often 
out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  but  usually  they 
are  placed  imder  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  small 
tamarisk  bush.  These  depressions  are  scraped  by  the  birds  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Littledale  found  eggs  on  the  ground  under  a  ledge  of  rock. 

The  eggs  vary  a  good  deal,  but  are  typically  broad  ovals,  pointed 
at  one  end  ;  the  groimd-colour  varies  from  a  pale  greenish- white  to 
fawn  colour.  Occasionally  eggs  are  found  having  the  ground-colour 
a  pure  white,  and  others  much  darker,  approaching  to  reddish-brown ; 
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the  markings  consist  of  specks  and  streaks  ol  diiSerenA  shadcB  of 
olive  and  reddish-brown. 

,  They  averagQ  ratji^  moire  than  aa  indi  in  length  by  about  0*83 
in  breadth. 

Kotri,  InduBy  Smd,  March  and  April  H,  E.  Bamea. 

Sehora,  MaM,  Gfuzerat,  ApriL  JS,  Litfhdak^ 

848.— THE  KENTISH  RINGED  PLOVER. 
^ffialitiB  caniianasy  Laih, 
The  Kentish  Ringed  Plover  occurs  all  along  the  coast  and  oq  the 
iianks  of  the  rivers  near  the  sea.  It  is  occasionally  found  some 
distance  inland.  Practically  it  is  a  cold- weather  visitant  only,  but  it 
has  been  proved>  beyond  a  doubt,  that  some  few  do  remain  behind 
atid  breed,  but  for  reasons  fully  detailed  in  the  Society's  Jonnud^* 
I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  these  are  young  birds. 

To  Mr.  J.  W.  N.  Cununing  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  &ntf 
and  up  to  date,  the  only  collector,  who  has  obtained  their  eggs  in 
continental  India.  He  found  a  clutch  of  three  eggs,  near  Karachi, 
on  the  25th  April,  1887,  and  on  the  9th  May  he  foimd  three  aestlings. 
He  shot  one  of  the  parent  birds,  which  he  sent  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  for  identification, 
and  it  was  inspected  by  myself  and  others.  It  was  however  a  young 
bird  (not  being  in  adult  plumage),  which  would  perhaps  account 
for  the  eggs  being  rather  smaller  then  the  average  of  European  ones. 
These  eggs  were  found  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  at  the 
base  of  a  small  hillock  not  far  from  the  sea;  the  nestlings  also  were 
found  in  a  similar  situation,  near  the  same  place.  Mr.  Oumming 
kindly  sent  one  of  these  eggs  for  my  nspection,  and  I  carefully 
compared  it  with  European  eggs  in  my  own  collection,  and  found  that 
with  the  exception  of  being  slightly  smaller  it  was  exactly  similar 
both  with  regard  to  ground-colour,  and  character  of  markings :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  differed  considerably  from  eggs  of  the  Lesser  Ringed 
Plover :  in  the  first  place,  the  markings  are  larger  and  more  distinct, 
and  have  not  that  scratchy  and  speckly  appearance  that  characterizes 
the  latt^,  and,  secondly»  the  egg  is  somewhat  larger  than  any  egg 
I  have  ever  feen  of  the  Lesser  Ringed  Plover. 

«  Jdunk  Btmbc^  Nut.  Higt,  Sot.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  Itl7. 
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,  This  egg  measured  1*25  inches  in  length  by  0*87  in  breadth. 

Colonel  Legge  obtained  the  eggs  in  Ceylon  ;  Doctor  Scully  found 
them  in  £a3tem  Turkestan,  and  Colonel  Butler  caught  a  young  bird, 
unable  to  fly,  on  the  sandy  plain  at  Jashk,  just  outside  our  limits. 

849.— THE  INDIAN  RINGED  PLOVER. 

JEgialitis  dulia,  Scop, 

The  Indian  Ringed  Plover  occurs  in  suitable  places  (that  is,  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes)  throughout  the 
Presidency. 

It  is  stated  to  be  a  permanent  resident,  but  I  caanot  help  thinking  . 
that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  as  both  myself  and  others,  have 
found  that  all  the  eggs  of  the  Ringed  Plovers,  taken  by  us,,  h^ve 
unmistakably  belonged  to  the  next  species. 

850.— THE  LESSER  RINGED  PLOVER. 

Mgialitia  mtnuta,  Pall. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  Common  Ringed  Plover  of  "Western  India, 
and  occurs  in  similar  places  to  the  last.  It  is  a  permanent  resuieivt»  , 
breeding  abundantly  during  March  and  April.  There  is;no  nest ;.  the 
eggs,  three  in  number,  are  placed  on  the  sand,  in  the  bed  of  a  river ; 
they  are  oval  in  shape,  much  pointed  at  one  end,  and  are  of  a  yellowish 
stoue-colpur,  marked  with  thin  scratchy  streaks  of  bUckish-brown. 

They  measure  1*2  inches  in  length  by  about  0*83  inches  in 
breadth. 

These  tiny  plovers  exhibit  great  anxiety  if  any  one  approaches  the 
spot  where  they  have  incubated  eggs  or  young  :  a  detailed  account  of 
this  is  given  in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal,  page  67. 

Deesa,  March.  H.  E.  Barnes* 
Neemuchy  March  and  Aprils  Do. 

W.  KJiandesh,        Do.  J.  Davidson,  C.8. 

Baroday  April.  H.  Littledale^  B.A. 

855. -THE  RED-WATTLED  LAPWING. 

Lobivanellus  ituli<JU8,  Bodd. 

The  Red-wattled  Lapwing  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers, 
tanks,  and  marshes  throughout  the  Presidency. 
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They  are  permanent  residents,  breeding  during  April,  May  and 
Jane.  Eggs  may  be  obtained  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  Marcb  and 
as  late  as  the  third  week  in  August,  but  the  majority  of  the  bird* 
lay  in  the  months  stated.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  more  than 
one  brood,  as  a  rule,  but  if  the  first  e^gs  be  taken>  and  the  birds  be 
not  otherwise  persecuted,  tiiiey  will  lay  a  second  and  even  a  third 
time  in  the  same  vicinity. 

They  are  not  particular  in  choosing  a  site  for  a  nest,  provided 
that  water  be  not  very  far  off;  melon  fields,  irrigated  gardens,  borders 
«f  swamps,  banks  of  rivers,  and  such  like  places,  until  the  monsoon 
breaks,  after  which  they  prefer  drier  spots,  often  some  little  distance 
from  water.  There  is  no  nest,  the  eggs,  invariably  four  in  number, 
are  placed  in  a  depression  on  the  ground,  in-  many  cases  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  small  stones,  clods  of  earth,  or  loose  sand.  The  eggs 
•re  very  broad  at  one  end,  and  much  pointed  at  the  other,  but  they 
•re  subject  to  variation. 

They  average  about  l"65  inches  in  length  by  neariy  1*21  in  breadth. 
The  ground-colour  varies  from  pale  olive-green  to  reddish-  or 
ycllowish-buff,  and  the  markings,  consisting  of  blotdbes,  streaks,  and 
spots,  are  deep  brown,  almost  black  in  some  specimens  ;  besides  these 
markings,  many  have  pale  washed-out  underlying  patches  of  faint 
inky-purjJe. 

The  anxiety  exhibited  by  these  birds  when  any  one  approaches  the 
«pot  where  they  have  young,  and  the  wiles  they  make  use  of  to  entice 
ium  away,  quite  equals  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  Peewit. 

856.-^THE  YELLOW-WATTLED  LAPWING. 

Lohipluvia  malabarica,  Bodd. 

The  Yellow-wattled  Lapwing  is  more  or  less  common  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  Western  India,  but  is  somewhat  rare  in  Batna- 
giri.  It  is  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  marshes  as  a  nde, 
being  more  a  bird  of  the  uplands,  where  it  breeds  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  The  eggs,  always  four  in  number,  are  placed  in 
a  depression  on  the  ground,  usually  out  in  the  open,  rarely  is  advan- 
tage taken  of  a  tuft  of  grass  or  bush. 

These  depressions  are  often  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  loose  sand,  or 
small  stones,  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Bed-wattled 
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Plover.  The  eggs  are  of  the  typical  plover-shape,  measuring  1*45 
inches  in  length  by  about  I'OS  in  breadth.  The  ground-colour  varies 
from  yellowish-bufE  to  greenish-stone ;  the  markings,  consisting  of 
spots,  streaks,  and  blotches,  are  pale  olive-brown  and  dingy  purple. 

Neemuch,  Aptil  and  May.  H,  E.  Barnes. 

Nasaicky         do.  J.  Davidson,   C>S. 

Panch  Mahals,  April.  H.  LUtledak,  B.A. 

858.— THE  GREAT  STONE  PLOVER. 

JEsaeus  recurvirostris,  Cuv. 

The  Great  Stone  Plover  is  very  common  in  Sind  along  the  Indus, 
wherever  there  are  sandy  and  stony  islands ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
similar  places  on  the  rivers  of  Guzerat  and  Rajpootana^  but  appears 
to  be  more  rare  in  most  other  parts  of  Western  India. 

Mr.  Littledale  foimd  them  breeding  on  the  Mahi,  Colonel  Butler 
met  with  it  on  the  river  between  Ahmedabad  and  Deesa,  Mr.  David- 
son procured  it  in  Western  Khandeish,  and  I  shot  a  single  specimen 
on  an  island  in  the  river  near  Neemuch. 

They  are  chiefly  found  on  rocky  and  sandy  islands  in  the  beds  of 
the  large  rivers,  but  occur  occasionally  on  the  sea  coast. 

They  breed  from  early  in  March  to  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
the  eggs,,  two  in  number,  are  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground, 
generally  on  an  island  that  is  not  much  frequented,  especially  if  it 
is  interspersed  with  rocks ;  of  course  it  is  only  on  the  larger  rivers 
that  such  islands  are  foimd. 

They  are  broad  oval  in  shape,  somewhat  pointed  at  one  end,  but 
not  so  much  as  those  of  the  Red-wattled  Lapwing. 

Usually  the  ground-colour  is  a  stony-drab,  but  cream  and  pale 
olive-brown  varieties  are  not  uncommon  ;  they  are  streaked  and 
blotched  with  olive-,  umber-,  and  blackish-brown,  and  have  faint 
underlying  spots  and  clouds  of  faint  inky-purple. 

They  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  the  average  is  about  2*15  inches 
in  length  by  1*6  in  breadth. 

They  seem  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  same  spot  year  after  year. 
Kotriy  Indus,  March.  H.  E.  Bapmes. 

Sehora,  Mahe,  April.  H.  Littledale ,  B.A. 
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859.— THE  STONE  PLOVER. 

^dknemus  scohpax,    8.  G.  Qm, 
The  Stone  or  Norfolk  Plover  is  common  in  suitable  places  in  mosl 
parts  of  Western  India,  but  appears  to  be  rare  in  Ratnagiri  and  tbe 
South,  generally. 

Hey  frequent  sandy,  scrub-covered  plains,  low  bush  jungle,  and 
thin  grassy  groves.  They  are  parmanent  residents  "where  fbund, 
A  few  eggs  may  be  taken  as  early  as  February  and  as  late  as  August, 
but  the  majority  of  the  birds  lay  in  April.  Their  eggs,  two  in  num- 
ber, occasionally  three,  are  laid  on  Uie  ground,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  bush  or  tussock  of  grass,  amongst  dead  leaves,  which  match  the 
eggs  80  perfectly  that  they  are  often  overlooked,  even  when  one  is 
ia  S3arch  of  them.  Were  it  not  for  seeing  tha  parent  birda  creep- 
ing aw^y.  with  heads  bent  down,  they  would  often  be  passed  over. 

The  eggs  are  broad  oval  in  shape,  and   the  ground-colour  varies 
from  a  yellowish -white  to  a  pale  buflE  brown,  streaked,  speckled,  and 
blotched  with  olive-  and   blackish-brown,  and   having   a   few  faint 
spots  of  inky-purple. 
They  averaga  1-9  inches  in  length  by  nearly  1*39  in  breadth. 
Deem,  ApriL  H,  E.  Baruen. 

Neemuc/i,  Aprils  Wi  May,  Do. 

861.~THE  CRAB  PLOVER. 

Dromas  ardeola^  Po^y* 

The  Crab  Plover  is  not  uncommon  on  the  sea  coast,  and  although 
80  far  as  I  know  the  egg  has  not  been  taken  within  our  limits,  yet 
I  feel  sure  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be. 

They  breed  abundantly  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
Colonel  Butler  gives  a  very  full  account  of  them,  in  Stray  Feathorn, 
Vol.  viii.,  p.  381,  et  seq. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  affinities 
of  the  bird,  they  do  not  lay  two  stone-coloured,  well-marked  eggs, 
on  the  ground,  but  only  one,  and  that  is  placed  in  a  burrow  in  the 
sand. 

Th©  ^ES  ^  P^^  white,  oval  in  shape,  pinched  in  at  one  end,  and 
measures  2*54  inches  in  length  by  177  in  breadth. 

Th^  breod  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

4 
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NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  BUTTERFLIES  MADE  IN 
THE  CHIN-LUSHAI  EXl^EDITION  OF  1^89-90,     . 

Bv  E.  Y.  Watsox. 

The  following  collection  was  made  from  the  Burmese  side  in  the 
Chin-Lushai  Expedition  of  1839-90,  and  so  differs  coneidembly  from 
that  made  from  the  Chittagoug  side,  of  which  a  list  Was  recently 
published  in  the  Journal ;  *  in  fact,  I  only  met  with  forty-six  of  the 
eighty-four  species  there  recorded. 

This  collection  was  made  almost  entirely  in  the  Yaw  district, 
between  October,  1889,  and  May,  1890,  though  a  few  species  were 
obtained  at  Loungat  (1,500  feet)  and  Choungkwa  (1,760  feet)  in  the 
Chin  Hills,  during  May. 

The  Yaw  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  may  be  considered 
to  begin  at  Pauk,  about  50  miles  west  of  Pokoko  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  to  extend  another  fifty  miles  west  to  Tilin  on  the  Maw  river 
which  forms  the  western  boundarj'  of  the  district.  The  Maw  rtms 
due'north  from  Tilin,  falling  into  the  Myittha  after  about  30  miles, 
which  latter  river  continues  to  flow  north  for  another  J5u  miles, 
finally  falling  into  the  Chindwin;  collections,  however,  were  only 
made  as  far  as  Kan,  about  70  miles  north  of  Tilin, 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  collection  was  made  at  Tilin,  between  De- 
cember and  May,  but  during  November  a  certain  number  of  butter- 
flies were  caught  at  Pauk,  and  along  the  road  from  Pauk  to  Tilir, 
but  nearly  all  the  species  then  obtained  were  subsequently  met  with 
at  Tilin.  During  September  two  Native  collectors  from  the  Phayre 
Museum,  Rangoon,  were  employed  in  catching  butterflies  in  the 
neighhourhood  of  Pokoko,  one  of  whom  during  October  went  as  far 
as  Tilin,  collecting  en  route,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  that  month 
utterly  incapacitated  through  fever,  and  I  had  to  send  him  back  to 
Kangoon.  The  other  continued  to  collect  round  Pokoko  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  then  accompanied  me  to  Tilin,  from  which  place  he 
'  went  ^ick  in  February.  It  was  most  unfortunate  his  going  sick  so 
early,  as  all  the  spring  broods  appeared  during  March  and  April ; 

•  Jomiml,  lk)Ml3«y  Kuiurul  Hilton-  Society,  Vol.  v.,  No.  »,  p.  2^5  (1890Dv     - 
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these  being  far  and  away  the  best  months.  The  collections  made  by 
these  men  at  Pokoko  are  also  included  in  the  following  paper. 

Round  Pokoko  the  country  is  sandy,  covered  with  low  Aorub,  and 
quite  devoid  of  big  jungle;  this  description  of  country  continues 
pretty  well  as  far  as  Pauk,  and  is  not  productive  of  many  species. 

Beyond  Pauk,  the  nature  of  the  country  entirely  changes,  and  the 
.greater  part  of  the  road  to  Tilin  leads  through  fairly  thick  treo- 
juugle.  About  a  couple  of  miles  from  Tilin  the  forest  changes  to 
what  is  known  in  Burma  a^  eng  jungle,  the  cng  being  a  tree  with 
large  shiny  leaves  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  teak,  the  soil  in 
thia  jungle  being  a  quartzy  gravel.  This  description  of  jungle  is 
nearly  devoid  of  life,  animal  or  insect,  almost  the  only  butterflies 
.occurring  in  it  being  Arhopala,  and  these  in  no  great  numbers. 

At  Tilin  the  collection  was  made  almost  entirely  in  two  small 
nullaa  about  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  which  fall  into  the 
M&w ;  as  these  two  nullae  were  abnost  identical  a  description  of  one 
will  sufEoe.  The  nulla  itself  is  a  few  yards  wide  with  perpendicu- 
lar bank*  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  above  which  the  sides  slope  up 
steeply  to  about  a  couple  of  himdred  feet.  However,  at  each  bend  of 
the  nulla  the  perpendicular  bank  on  the  inside  is  converted  into  a 
.gentle  slope  covered  with  small  bushes,  Ilore  j^nd  there  in  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  nulla  are  small  pools,  but  these  quite  cease  after  the 
first  mile  or  so,  and  the  bed  consists  of  dry  quartzy  gravel  to  its 
source.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  eng  is  separated  from 
the  nulla  by  a  belt  of  bamboo  and  other  jungle,  but  towards  the 
source  of  the  stream  the  bamboo  disappears  and  the  njig  meets  from 
either  side.  The  elevation  of  Tilin  is  about  1,100  feet,  there  being  a 
slight  ascent  from  Pauk,  whioh  is  about  800  feet,  though  on  the 
road  between  two  ranges  of  hills  are  crossed,  both  of  which  slightly 
exceed  2,000  feet. 

As  already  stated,  the  best  months  were  March  and  April,  and 
daring  the  former  month  in  certain  places  where  the  nulla  runs 
between  perpendicular  banks,  the  air  would  be  thick  with  nunxber- 
leas  Nepte^f  while  every  fttep  roused  up  dozen  of  Medaniik  and  Lethe 
mrapa^  and  here  >  and  there  an  assemblage  of  Enplm  and  I)ami^ 
(chiefly  E.  godartU  and  D.  inelanoides)  would  be  seen  dotting  the 
sided  iif  isk&  banks.     In  the   upper  part  of  the  nulla,  whore  water 
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entirely  failed,  these  species  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  Ar/iO' 
pala,  wMch  were  Tery  numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals. 

At  the  end  of  May  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  from  Kan  to  Haka, 
thd  latter  hemg  the  military  post  recently  established  in  the  Chin 
Hills  from  the  Burma  side ;  however,  I  was  knocked  over  with 
fever  at  Choungkwa  the  second  march  out,  and  had  to  return  ; 
but  still  on  the  road  out  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  several 
species  I  had  not  before  met  with.  Choungkwa  is  at  an  elevation 
of  only  1,760  feet,  but  though  not  much  higher  than  Tilin,  it  is  very 
differ^itly  situated,  as  Tilin  is  practically  on  the  highest  ground 
for  some  miles  round,  while  Choungkwa  is  in  a  hollow  surrounded 
by  hills  on  all  sides,  those  immediately  over  it  rising  almost  unin- 
terruptedly to  a  height  of  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  276  species  recorded  no  less  than  257 
were  obtained  at  Tilin,  and  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  as 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  my  stay  there  I  caught  nine  species  not 
previously  obtained.  The  months  during  which  the  collection 
was  made  practically  represent  the  dry  season,  as  normally  the  rains 
cease  in  Yaw  about  the  end  of  October  and  commence  again  in  June, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  1889  the  rains  were  unusually  late, 
and  did  not  cease  till  the  end  of  November ;  still  this  did  not  afPect 
the  butterflies  to  any  great  extent,  as  there  had  been  a  longish  break 
early  in  November,  and  consequently  almost  entirely  drj'-weather 
forms  were  obtained-  In  connection  with  these  forms  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  during  the  last  week  in  March  and  during  the  whole  of 
April  and  May,  Juno^iia  asterie,  which  is  almost  without  doubt  the 
dry-season  form  of  J.  almana,  occurred  with  the  latter  in  about 
equal  numbers.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  in  any  way  ;  there 
was  a  mango  shower  early  in  March,  but  absolutely  no  rain  from 
then  till  the  end  of  April,  so  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
chrysalides  having  been  affected  by  damp  and  the  imagines  so 
modified,  as  is  probably  often  the  case.  The  two  forms  of  Cato- 
ohn/sops  pnndava  also  appeared  without  any  particular  regard  to 
their  proper  seasons.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  rainfall  is  in 
the  Yaw  district,  but  at  Tilin  it  is  probably  about  100  inches  ;  at  Po- 
koko  the  rainfall  is  usually  something  imder  30  inches. 
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NymphalIdjb. 
(Species  marked  *  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville.) 

1.  Damm  melanouka,  Moore, 

Pauk,  September;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin, 
December  to  May ;  Chouugkwa,  May.  All  much  Bmaller 
than  specimenB  from  North  India. 

2.  Datiais  limn  lace,  Cramer. 

Pokoko,  Pauk,  September ;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 

3.  Datum  septentrionis,  Butler. 

Tilin,  February,  March.     Only  two  specimens  obtained. 

4.  Dttnais  chrt/sippus,  Linnsens. 

Pokoko,  Pauk,  September;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November; 
Tilin,  December  to  May. 

5.  Danais  genutia,  Cramer. 

Pauk,  September ;   Tilin,  December  to  May. 

6.  Eupluea  rogenhofen,  Felder. 

Tilin,  December.     A  single  female. 

7.  Eaplcea  erichsoniif  Felder. 

Tilin,  March  and  April.     Three  males  and  two  females; 
the  males  all  of  the  form  apicaiis,  and  both  females  of  the 
form  pemhertoni. 
*8.     EupJma  klugiiy  Moore. 

Pauk,  October;  Tilin,  March  to  May.  Fourteen  males 
and  five  finales,  showing  considerable  variation  in  the 
markings,  some  specimens  having  complete  marginal,  sub- 
marginal  and  diseal  rows  of  spots  on  forewing  as  well  as  a 
spot  in  cell,  and  others  having  only  a  submarginal  row, 
all  other  spots  being  absent.  All  these  specimens  are 
glossed  with  purplish-blue  to  the  extreme  edge  of  tlie 
forewiiig,  and  are  readily  recognisable  as  kiugii* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  obtained  the  following  seven 
males  of  this  species.  To  all  appearance  they  are  very 
distinct  from  kiugii  and  might  belong  to  seven  different  spe- 
cies. However,  I  have  submitted  them  to  Mr,  de  Nic^ville, 
and  he  has  decided,  by  the  aid  of  the  specimens  at  his  com- 
mand, that  they  are  all  varieties  of  kiugii.     Ab  none  of  them 

.  «. 

•  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1883,  pp.  866,  foU. 
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agree  with  the  varieties  described  by  Moore,*  {indigo fera, 
'impma/ifi,  etc.),  T have  described  them  separately  below: — 

Variety  1 —Of  large  size.  rrpPERsiDE,./br^?^m^,  dark:  brown,  brilliantly 
shot  with  deep  indigo-blue  to  extreme  edge  of  wing,  a 
submarginal  row  of  eight  white  spots,  the  lower  three 
dusted  with  violet,  and  a  marginal  row  of  twelve  white  dots 
in  pairs,  no  discal  spots.  Iliudmng^  paler  brown,  faintly 
shot  with  blue  in  cell,  with  prominent  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  rows  of  white  spots,  obsolete  anteriorly.  Under- 
side, reddish-brown.  Foremng,  paler  along  inner  margin* 
one  subcostal  spot  above  end  of  cell,  four  discal  spots,  four 
apical  submarginal  dots,  and  complete  row  of  marginal 
dots.  Hindtting  with  spots  as  on  upperside. 
Sexual  Brand,  long  and  narrow.  Expanse:  3*9*. 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Pauk  in  September. 

Variety  2 — Of  smaller  size.  Upperside,  forewing,  very  dark  brown, 
shot  with  deep  indigo-blue  to  extreme  edge  of  wing,  five 
submarginal  white  dots,  otherwise  unmarked.  Hindwingy 
dark  brown  without  blue  shot,  three  submarginal  apical 
white  dots,  remainder  of  row  very  faintly  traceable  as  pale 
bn>wn  spots,  marginal  row  also  very  faint  and  pale  brown. 
Underside,  reddish-brown.  Forewingy  with  one  subcostal 
spot  above  end  of  cell,  four  discal  spots,  submarginal  row 
incomplete  at  both  ends,  and  marginal  row  of  minute  dots, 
these  spots  all  white.  Hindwing  with  two  complete  rows 
of  prominent  white  spots. 

SisxUAL  Brand,  short  and  oval.     Expanse  :  3*6*'. 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  April. 

Variety  3 — Upperside,  dark  brown.  Foraciug  \^ry  broad,  shot  with 
brilliant  blue  as  far  as  submarginal  rows  of  spots,  five 
apical  submarginal  white  spots,  of  which  the  third  is  the 
largest,  ten  marginal  white  dots  in  pairs,  three  very  faint 
discal  violet  streaks,  and  one  minute  subcostal  violet  spot 
above  end  of  cell.  Hindwing  paler,  faintly  shot  ^vith  blue 
in  cell,  a  submarginal  row  of  six  white  spots,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  very  prominent  and  remainder  minute,  a 
marginal  row  of  minute  white  dots.     Underside,  brown. 
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Porewiiig,  with  one  subcostal  and  four  discal  white  spots, 
five  apical  minute  dots,  and  a  complete  row  of  marginal 
dots.  Hindicunj^  with  two  complete  rows  of  prominent 
white  spots. 

Sbxval  Brand,  short  and  oval.     Expaxhk:  3•3^ 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  March. 
Vcu^ty  4 — Uppersidk,   dark   brown.     Foreuiug  broad,    shot    wth 
purplish-blue  to  extreme  edge  of  wing,  eight  submarginal 
spots,  of  which  the  first  two  are   small   and   remainder 
decreasing  from  the  third,  which  is  largest ;  a  complete  row 
of  marginal  white  dots  in  pairs,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
of  the  submarginal  row  coalescing  with  the  corresponding 
pair  of  marginal  dots,  disc  unmarked.     Iluidicing,  paler, 
faintly  glossed  with  blue  in  cell,  upper  three  of  submar- 
ginal row  wliite  and  prominent,  remainder  faint,  complete 
TOW  of  marginal  white  8|)ots.     Undkrside,  similar  to  the 
preceding  variety,  except  that  the  submarginal  row   of 
spots  on  forewing  is  complete. 
Sexual  Brakd,  short  and  oval.     Expansk  :  3-2'. 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  March. 

Varieti/  5— Of  very  small  size.  Uppkrsidk,  forcicing,  dark  brown, 
shot  with  blue  to  extreme  edge  of  wing ;  and  with  the 
following  violet- white  spots: — one  in  cell,  one  subcostal, 
three  discal,  six  submarginal,  of  which  the  second  is  largest, 
and  five  minute  submarginal  ones  towards  inner  angle. 
Hindicing,  paler,  shot  with  blue  in  the  cell,  three  upper 
minute  white  submarginal  dots,  remainder  of  row  and  whole 
of  marginal  row  wanting.  Underside,  paler.  Forewing, 
with  four  discal,  one  subcostal,  and  incomplete  rows  of 
marginal  and  submarginal  white  dots ;  hindwiug  with 
two  complete  rows  of  small  but  prominent  white  dots. 
Sexual  Brand,  short  and  oval.  Expanse  :  2•8^ 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  May. 

Varieiy  6 — Upperside,  dark  brown,  with  broad  paler  margins.  Fore* 
tcing^  shot  with  purplish-blue  to  just  beyond  cell,  two 
minate  discal  violet  streaks,  eight  submarginal  spots,  of 
which  the  third  is  large  and  remainder  small,  and  an  in- 
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complete  row  of  minute  white  dots.     Hindwing^  faintly  shot 
with  blue  in  cell,  three  upper  submarginal  white  spots, 
remainder  of  double  row   wanting.     Underside,   paler. 
Forcwing^    with    one    subcostal    and    three    discal  white 
spots,  and  a  double  incomplete  row  of  white  dots.     Hind- 
icing,  with  two  rows  of  prominent  white  spots. 
Sexual  BRA^'D,  short  and  oral.     Expanse  :  3*1*'. 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  May. 
Variety  7 — Upperside,  pale  brown.     Foretcing^  darker  towards  base, 
where  it  is  shot  with  purple,  two  minute  violet  discal 
streaks,  seven  submarginal  spots,  of  which  the  upper  two 
are  minute,  remainder  equal-sized,  round  and  very  promi- 
nent, no  marginal  dots.     Hindfcing,  shot  with  blue  in  cell, 
,  with  three  upper  submarginal  white  dots,   remainder  of 

double  row  wanting.  Underside,  paler.  Foretring,  with 
one  subcostal  and  four  discal  spots,  all  verj^  minute  except 
lowest  discal  spot  which  is  large  and  prominent,  two  in- 
complete rows  of  white  dots.  Hindmiigy  with  two  com- 
plete rows  of  white  spots. 

Sexual  Br.\nd,  oval  and  very  faint.     Expanse  :  2*95*. 
A  single  male  obtained  at  Tilin  in  April. 
9.     Eup/cea  limim,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October,  November ;  Tilin,  December  to 
May. 

10.  Enploea  subdita,  Moore. 

Pauk,  September ;  Tilin,  March.     Two  males. 

11.  Eupkea  godavtii,  Lucas. 

Pauk,  September;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  October,  November; 
Tilin,  December  to  May. 

12.  Euplcea  binghami,  Moore. 

Tilin,  February,  March.  Two  males.  This  species  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  E»  mbdita,  by  the  absence  of 
the  Hue  gloss,  and  by  having  the  apical  spots  on  upperside 
and  underside  of  f  orewing  less  prominent .  From  E,  godartii 
it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  violet 
apical  patch,  and  may  be  only  a  casual  variety  of  that 
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species,  since  in  K  godartii  the  patch  varies  greatly  in 
extent,  and  in  some  specimens  is  scarcely  traceable. 

13.  Euplcea  deione,  Westwood. 

Tilin,  December,  April,  May.  Two  males,  two  females. 
In  these  four  specimens  the  white  dots  on  npperside  of 
forewing  vary  from  one  to  four,  the  spots  on  the  under- 
side of  forewing  being  also  very  inconstant,  one  female 
having  two  complete  rows  of  marginal  spots  and  the  other 
having  only  three  dots  near  anal  angle.  The  males  are 
shot  with  blue  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  wings,  the 
females  have  an  unglossed  black  border  along  outer 
margin  and  extending  along  costa  about  as  far  as  the 
white  costal  dot. 

14.  Euplcea  binotatay  Butler. 

Tilin,  December  to  May.  Six  males,  two  females.  This 
species  varies  greatly  in  the  prominence  of  the  spot^  on 
the  upperside  of  the  forewing,  and  also  in  the  number  of 
the  white  submarginal  dots  on  upperside  of  hind  wing.  My 
specimens  apparently  include  E,  microsticta,  Butler,  but 
not  E,  kopei,  Felder,  {E.  hopei,  Marshall  and  de  Nic^ville, 
=J?.  binotata,  Butler),  E.  regina^  Moore,  or  E,  pygmasa^ 
Moore. 

15.  Myealem  runekay  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 
Only  the  onocellated  form  obtained,  the  white  discal  band 
of  underside  is  frequently  wanting. 

16.  Mi/cale^is  perseuSy  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  January.     A  single  unocellated  specimen. 

17.  Mycalem  mtneuSy  Linnaeus. 

Ocellated :  Pauk,  September.  Two  specimens. 
Unocellated:  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  December 
to  April.     Numerous  specimens. 

18.  Mj/calests  k^ha,  Moore. 

Ocellated:  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November. 
Unocellated :  Tilin,  March  to  May.    The  dry  season  form 
of  this  species  is,  according  to  Mr.   de  Nio^ville,    not 
separable  from  M,  lepeha,  but  the  rainy-season  form  is 
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vety  distubct  frcan  if-  malsara  on  underwde,  being  in  fact 
almost  identioal  with  M,  mitiem. 

19-  .  Mycalems  myate^^  de  Ni<?eviUe. 

Ooellated:  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November. 
Unocellated;   Tilin,  March. 

The  oeellated  form  is  superficially  v^ery  similar  to 
Jtf".  mineus  and  the  unocellated  to  JT.  langi ;  both  forms 
howevetr  are  readily  identified  by  the  presence  in  the  male 
of  a  black  tuft  of  haar  on  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing 
along  the  submedian  nervure.  This  apecies  will  shortly 
be  described  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville  as  the  type  of  a  new 
subgenus* 

20.    Mycalesk  mnaaicks,  Hewitson, 

A  single  very  worn  specimen  at  Choungkwa  in  May. 
♦21.     Lethe  mndhyu,  Felder.    "^ 

Tilin,  March.  Three  males*  one  female.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male  only  in  having  the  fuscous  band  on 
upperside  of  forewing  paler,  and  therefore  more  distinct, 
and  on  the  upperride  of  the  hindwing  in  having  the  ocelli 
larger,  and  the  margin  irom  tail  to  anal  angle  suffused 
with  chestnut-red. 

22.  Lethe  mekara,  Moore. 

Tilin,  May.     One  male,  one  female. 

23.  Lethe  eutvpa,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 
Very  coinmon, 

24.  Lethe  dryta^  Felder, 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October;  Tilin,  March  and  May.  Two 
males,  one  female. 

25.  Lethe  rohria,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  March.     Three  males, 
one  female.    Differ  from  specimens  from  Tipper  Tenasserim 
in  being  blacker  on  the  underside,  instead  of  having  the 
ground-colour  a  chocolate-red. 
*26.    Neope  bhima,  Marshall. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October,  November;  Tilin,  November, 
April,  and  May.  Ni^e  males,  four  females.    Those  caught 
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at  the  end  of  the  year  were  in  poor  eonditioii ;  the  q>ring 
brood  appeared  about  middle  of  April,  and  did  not  differ 
in  markings  from  the  autumn  brood.  It  flettles  almost 
invariably  on  tree-trunks,  on  which  I  usually  obtained  it 
in  the  very  eaily  morning :  it  is  crepuscular  in  its  habits^ 
but  does  not  seem  to  frequent  very  dense  jimgle.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male  and  has  all  the  ocelli  larger. 
AH  my  &{)ecimens  differ  from  the  figure  in  *'  Butterflies 
of  India/*  in  having  only  four  ocelli  on  the  underside  of 
the  forewing,  the  lowest  blind  ocellas  being  wanting. 
When  seen  either  at  rest  or  on  the  wing,  diis  species 
seems  altogether  out  of  place  in  this  favna,  and  one  would 
rather  expect  to  find  it  ^ting  on  stones  in  tiie  hills  in 
company  with  Hipparchias.  It  rests  with  its  wings  closed 
over  the  back,  its  underside  harmonizing  well  witli  the 
bark  of  tree-trunks. 

27.  Tphthima  philomela,  Johannsen. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  TUin,  December  to  May. 
All  unoceDated  except  those  caught  in  November. 

28.  Yphthima  saram,  Grose-Smith. 

Tilin,  March,  ApriL  A  few  specimens,  all  with  small 
ocelli. 

29.  Yphthima  huebneri,  Kirby. 

Typical :  Pauk,  September ;  Pauk  to  Tflin,  November. 
The  unocellated  form,  T.  hawra,  Moore,  obtained,.  Pauk  to 
Tilin,   November ;  Tilin»  November  to  April. 

30.  YphtJUma  avanta,  Moore. 

Strongly  oceUated :  Pauk,  November.  With  small  ocelli. 
Tilin,  March  and  April.     A  few  specimens  only. 

31.  Melanitis  kda,  LinnsDus. 

Typical :     Pauk,    September ;  Pokoko,     October.       Two 

specimens. 

The  unocellated  form  Jf.  kmene,  Cramer,  obtained,  Pauk  to 

Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 

32.  Melanitis  asica,  Moore. 

Tilin,  December.  A  single  specimen.  This  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  rainy-season  form  of  Jf.  behi. 
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33.  Melanitis  bela,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  December  to  April. 
Occurred  commonly. 

34.  ifelanitis  dtiryodana,  Felder. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  November,  December. 
Three  specimens  only.  Possibly  the  rainy-season  form  of 
the  following  species. 

35.  Melanitis  zitmius,  Herbst. 

Tilin,  November  to  May.  The  commonest  Melanitis  met 
with. 

36.  Slymnias  undtilam,  Drury. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October  and  November;  Tilin,  November 
to  May. 

37.  JHsoophora  spiioptera,  de  Nic^ville  and  Moller. 

Tilin,  March  and  April.     Five  males,   four  females.     The 

males  are  not  quite  typical,  as  they  have  the  middle  row  of 

spots  on  fore  wing  blue,  not  yellow. 
,  3i8.     ErQQlia  merione,  Cramer, 

Tilin,  December  to  May. 
3&.     ErgoliA  a)*iadf^,  Linnaeus. 

Tilin,  January.    A  single  specimen. 
40»     Cupha  erymanthiAy  Drury. 

Tilin»  December  to  May. 
(      41*    AMla  si^iha^l^oiXox, 

Tilin,  March  ;  Choungkwa,  May. 
42«     Atetta  phalcmiha,  Drury. 

Pokoko,   September ;    Pauk  to   Tilin,  November ;    Tilin, 
•  December  to  May. 
48.     Cethosia  et/ane,  Drury. 

Tilin,  December.     A  single  male. 

44.  Apaftira  nafnounay  Doubleday. 

Six  males  on  80th  May  at  Choungkwa. 

45.  Apatura  pafysatis,  Westwood. 

A  single  male  at  Tilin,  early  in  December. 
i6.     Precis  iphita,  Cramer. 

I^uuk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 


/ 
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47.  JuHonia  asterie,  Linngeus. 

Tflin>  March  t^  May.  Ooe  of  the  specimeBs  taken  in 
March  is  intermediate  between  aljJMnaaod  asterie,  the  shape 
of  the  wings  being  that  of  the  hitter  species,  while  on  the 
onderaide  the  ocelli  are  minute  and  all  the  markings 
indistinct. 

48.  Juftonia  almana,  Linnaeus. 

Tilin,  November  to  April, 

49.  Jwwnia  ailiteSy  LinusBus. 

Tilin,  December  to  May.  . 

50.  Junonin  lenionias,  LinnaDus, 

Pokoko,  Pauk,  September;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November; 
Tilin,  December  to  May. 

51.  JuHonia  hierta,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November  ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 

52.  Junonia  orithi^ia,  Linnaous. 

Tilin,  March. 

53.  Neptk  hordonia,  StolL 

Typical:  Pauk,  September;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  October, 
November;  Tilin,  December,  and  single  specimens  in 
February  and  March.  Transitional  to  plagiosa :  Pauk  to 
Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  December  to  April  Plagiosa: 
Tilin,  March  and  April,  and  a  single  specimen  in  January. 
These  last  have  all  the  yellow  bands  very  broad,  the  dusky 
border  on  outer  margin  is  obsolescent  and  only  represented 
by  a  few  dark  spots,  the  yellow  discoidal  streak  is  not 
indented  from  above,  and  the  extreme  margin  of  hindwiug 
is  yellow  towards  anal  angle.  This  form  is  very  distinct 
from  typical  hordonia,  but  my  series  is  bridged  over  by 
the  forms  separated  above  as  *'  transitional."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  only  two  typical  hordonia  were  obtained 
after  December,  and  only  one  typical  plagiosa  before 
March,  the  intermediate  forms  occurring  from  November 
•  to  April. 
The  above  remarks  are  based  on  about  forty  specimens. 

54.  Neptis  sattanga,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November  ;  Tilin,  January  to  April,    Varies 
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considerably  in  the  prominence  of  the  markings  on  the 
underside,  those  caught  in  November  being  mudi  more 
strongly  marked  than  those  caught  later. 

55.  Nepiis  tiga,  Moore. 

A  few  specimens  caught  in  company  with  preceding^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  species,  the  only  point  ^ 
distinction  being  that  the  present  species  has  a  yellow 
marginal  Kne  often  very  faint,  on  upperside  of  hindwing,. 
which  is  wanting  in  JV.  sattanga. 

56.  Neptia  miah,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October,  November  ;  Tilin,  March.  Five 
specimens. 

57.  Nepiia  viraja,  Moore. 

TiKn,  March,  April.    Three  specimens,  all   smaller  than 
those  in  my  collection  from  South  India. 
56.     Neptis  burmana,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  February  to  April.  A  few  specimens.  The  second 
submarginal  line  on  imderside  of  hindwings  is  very  faint, 
but  it  can  be  distinguished  from  all  allied  species  by  the 
markings  of  the  upperside. 

59.  Neptis  vannona,  Moore. 

Pauk,  September ;  Pauk  and  Tilin,  November.  Also  two 
specimens  transitional  to  kamarupa,  Pauk  and  Tilin, 
November. 

60.  Neptis  kamampa,  Moore. 

Tilin,  January  to  May.  Almost  certainly  the  dry-season 
form  of  varmona, 

61.  Neptis  eurymenCy  Butler. 

Tilin,  April,  May.  What  I  separate  as  this  species  is 
similar  to  kamarupa,  but  is  considerably  larger  than 
either  it  or  varmona,  and  has  all  the  white  markings  much 
lai^r  and  more  prominent.  It  may  also  be  a  seasonal 
form  of  varmona,  but  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
distinct)  as  I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  Burma. 

62.  Neptis  a$tola,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October  and  November ;  Tilin,  March  and 
April. 
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63.  Neptia  kha^ianay  Moore. 

Tilin,  Deotful^er  to  April.     Not  ^ininon^ 

64.  Neptis  soma,  Moore. 

Tilin,  December  to  ApriL 

65.  Ifeptis  adipala^  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilm,  November ;  Tilin,  December  to  May.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  species  frequently  have  the  streak 
m  cell  undivided  on  the  underside. 

66.  Neptis  nandinOy  Moore. 

Tilin,  April 

67.  Neptis  ophiana,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October  and  November;  Tilin,  December 
to  May.  The  specimens  caught  from  November  to 
February  are  dark  brownish*fermginous  on  the  underside, 
with  edges  of  markings  blurred,  tbote  caught  later  are 
bright  ochreous  with  sharply-defined  markings.  A  single 
specimen  obtained  answers  to  the  desoiipdon  of  N* 
martabana^  but  it  is  almost  without  doubt  a  slight  variety 
of  N.  ophiana. 

68.  Hypolimnas  bolina,  Linnaeus. 

Pc^eko,  September  and  Oetober ;  Pauk,  September ;  Tilin, 
December  to  May. 

69.  HypoUmnas  misippUBj  Linnesus. 

Pokoko,  October;  Tilin,  December.  A  rare  species  in 
Burma. 

70.  Parthenos  gambrisins,  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  May.  One  very  battered  specimen  of  the  variety 
Ulacinus. 

71 .  Lehadea  ismene,  Doubleday  and  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October ;  Tilin,  December  to  May .  All  my 
specimens  seem  to  approach  attenuaia  in  the  Imrndth  of  the 
white  band,  with  the  exeeptiim  of  a  single  specimen 
caught  in  October  which  is  typieiid  kmene. 

72.  Idmeittiis  proefisy  Ct^ixaer. 

Tilin,  February  to  April. 
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73.  Ath^ma  perius^  LinnaBug. 

Pauk  to  Tilia,  November  ;  Tiliu,  December  to  April.  Not 
common. 

74.  Athyma  pramray  Moore. 

Tilm,  Mapch.     A  single  specimen. 

75.  Atkpma  maiesUy  Moore. 

Tilin,  Mai^     A  single  specimen. 

76.  Athyma  nehnophoray  KoUar. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October;  Tilin,  November  to  Mjarcb.  Nu- 
merous males  and  one  female*  The  commoi^est  Athyma 
that  oocurred. 

77.  Spmpkasdra  dirUea,  Fabridus. 

Pank  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  February  to  May. 
Oommcm. 

78.  Enthalia  dermay  KoUar. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  January  to  May. 
Occurred  commonly,  but  usually  in  very  bad  condition; 
the  spring  brood  appeared  in  March.     All  specimens  are 
of  a  much  more  olive-brown  than  Distant's*  figure,  but 
not  green  like  evelina, 
♦79.     Euthalia  lepidea^  Butler. 

Tilin,  November  to  May. 

80.  Euthalia  appiadea,  M6iftri6i. 

Tilin,  March.  Two  males,  one  female ;  the  latter  differs 
from  typical  females  of  appiades  in  having  both  bands  on 
both  wings  straight ;  typically  the  inner  band  is  conspi- 
cuously lunulate  on  forewing  and  less  so  on  hindwing, 
the  outer  band  alone  being  straight. 

81.  Euthalia  jaknUy  Moore, 

Tilin,  December  to  March,     Seven  males,  two  females. 

82.  EutkaUa  garuda,  Moore. 

Tilin,  February  to  May. 

83.  Euthalia  lubentina,  Cramer. 

Tilin,  February  and  May.     Two  males,  one  female. 

•  Rhop.  Malay.,  pi.  xix.,  fig.  4. 
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84.  Vanessa  canacej  Lumojus. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  NoTeraber  to  May.  Not 
commoiL  Found  flying  singly  up  and  down  the  stony 
beds  of  streams. 

85.  Symbrenthia  hippoclus,  Cramer. 

Tilin,  February,  March.  TVo  males,  two  females.  One 
of  the  latter  (taken  in  February)  has  the  bands  on  the 
upperside  narrower  and  the  submarguud  buid  of  hindwing 
dotted  with  black,  so  is  presumably  referable  to  S.  khasicma, 
Moore,  a  doubtfully  distinct  species. 

86.  Ehinopalpa  vasukit  Doherty. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  Novembw: ;  Tilin,  December  to  May.  Very 
common  in  March,  but  specimens  though  fresh  were 
terribly  battered,  I  caught  dozens,  but  only  got  six  worth 
killing  and  keeping,  and  none  ol  thc^e  are  quite  perfect. 

87.  Cyresftis  thyodamasy  Boisduval. 

Tilin,  Norember.     A  single  specimen. 

•88.     Cyrestis  rahria,  Moore. 

*  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November  to  March.     Not  uncommon.     It 
varies  considerably  in  size  and  depth  of  coloration. 

89.  Kallima  limborgii,  Moore. 

Pauk,  October ;  TiKn,  November.  One  male,  one  female. 
These  specimens  differ  from  a  single  male  I  have  taken  in 
Upper  Tenasserim,  in  having  the  yellow  band  paler  and  of 
less  extent,  and  in  being  much  smaller,  <S  3*3,  $  3*6  inches 
as  against  3*9  inches.  A  female  of  iuachm  in  my  collection 
from  Darjiling  measures  47  inches. 

90.  Charaxes  eudamippus,  Doubleday. 

Tilin,  February.     Two  specimens. 

91.  Charaxes  athamas,  Drury. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  February,  March ; 
Ghoungkwa,  May.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  what 
I  recognise  as  this  species,  both  of  which  have  a  greenish- 
yellow  fascia  of  varying  width  on  the  upperside,  but  dif- 
fering considerably  on  the  underside ;  one  form  having  a 
greenish  fascia  imd    the  other    a    golden-yellow  fascia 
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narrowly  outlined  with  white.  Both  these  forms  have  one 
large  and  two  small  subapical  spots. 

92.  Gharaxes  arja,  Felder. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  Novfamber ;  Tilin,  December  to  March  ; 
Chonngkwa,  May.  What  I  separate  as  this  species  was 
decidedly  commoner  than  the  preceding.  It  also  varies 
considerably  in  the  breadth  of  the  fascia,  which  in  very 
pale  blxiish-green,  almost  white,  without  a  teace  of  yellow, 
both  above  and  below*  It  has  one  large  subapical  spot  and 
occasionally  another  neax  the  apex,  but  the  latter  is  always 
minute  and  generally  absent,  the  submarginal  row  of. 
spots  on  underside  of  hindwing  is  inconspicuous. 

93.  Cha/rajxea  fahius,  Pabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October;  Tilin,  March. 

94.  Charaxes  harpax,  Felder. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October;  Jilin,  March  and  November; 
Choungkwa,  May.  Four  specimens  only ;  they  all  differ 
from  one  another,  and  none  agree  exactly  with  any  of  the 
descriptions  in  "  Butterflies  of  India," 

95.  Charaxes  hierax,  Felder, 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October.  A  single  male  agreeing  best  with 
this  species. 

*96.     Charaxes  bemardus,  Fabricius. 

I  have  twenty-two  specimens  of  this  group  taken  at 
Choungkwa  on  the  29th  and  30th  May.  They  vary  consi- 
derably in  the  prominence  and  purity  of  the  discal  white 
band,  in  the  number  of  fulvous  spots  on  the  black  margin 
of  the  forewing,  and  in  the  black  submarginal  border  of 
the  hindwing,  which  in  some  specimens  is  almost  conti- 
nuous, and  in  others  broken  up  into  spots  and  almost 
obsolete  at  the  anal  angle.  I  have  submitted  six  specimens 
to  Mr.  de  Nic^ville,  and  he  informs  me  that  none  of  them 
agree  with  any  of  the  described  forms,  and  might  equally 
well  be  described  as  six  new  species. 

*  i&op,  Malayi  pi.  adz.  fi^.  4, 
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liKMONimJI. 

97.  Libythea  myrrha,  Godart. 

Tilin,  December.     A  single  specimen. 

98.  Libythea  libera,  de  Nicfiville. 

TilxQy  March.    A  single  specimen  which  I  have  compared 
with  the  type  in  the  Phayre  Museum,   Rangoon,  with 
which  it  is  absolutely  identicaL 
'   09.    Akkata  neophrtm,  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  March.     A  single  specimen. 
160.    Ablsara  chela,  de  Nic^ville. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  NoYcmber.    A  single  specimen. 

101.  Ahisara  echerius,  StoU. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  March  to  May.  Numerous 
specimens,  Bome  quite  indistinguishable  irom  specimens  of 
A.  suffusa  in  my  collection  from  the  Nilgiris  and  Mysore, 
though  the  great  bulk  are  of  the  form  angulata  more  or 
less  typical. 

Lyc^nid^. 

102.  Oerydvs  symeihus,  Cramer. 

Tilin,  March.    A  few  specimens. 

103.  Qerydus  higgm,  Distant. 

Tilin,  March,  April.  Three  specimens.  This  species  is 
very  close  to  the  preceding. 

104.  Oerydm  boisduvali,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  March.  Not  uncommon, 
but  local. 

105.  Paragerydus  horsfieldiy  Moore. 

Tilin,  November  and  December,    Two  specimens. 

106.  Poritia  hewiUoni,  Moore. 

TiUn,  March.     A  single  male. 

107.  Pithecops  hylax,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 
Fairly  common. 

108.  Neofithecop9  zalmoraj  Butler. 

Tilin,  November  to  Apni    Four  specimens. 
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109.     TaraJca  hamada,  Druce.  - 

Tilin,  Maroli  and  May.     Two  spedmena. 
'      110.     Megisba  malayou,  Horefield. 

Tilin,  March.    A  single  specimen  odf  the  tailed  form. 

111.  ChiladeB  laUis,  Cramer. 

Pokoko,  September.  A  single  male  of  the  rainy-season  form . 

112.  Chilades  irochilus,  Freyer  

Pokoko,  September ;  Pamk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin, 
Mareh,  ApriL  Seven  specimens,  none  of  which  have  any- 
yellow  on  upperside  of  hindwing,  and  which  are  all  very 
small  as  compared  with  a  single  Indian  female  ik  my 
collection  from  Quetta,  but  agreeing  with  other  specimens 
from  various  localities  in  Burma. 

113.  Oyaniris  pusptty  Horsfield. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October,  and  November ;  Tilin,  December 
to  May.     Three  males,  four  females. 

114.  Cya/niris  placida,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  March.    Two  females. 

115.  Ct/aniris  jynteana,  de  Nio^ville. 

Tilin,  May.    A  single  female. 

116.  Zizera  h^simon,  Hiibner. 

Tilin,  ApriL  Only  a  single  male  caught,  but  occurs 
commonly. 

117.  JRzera  gaika,  Tiimen*  ^ 

Tilin,  ApriL    Also  occurs  commonly. 

118.  Zizera  otis,  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  November  to  April.  Differs  slightly  in  markings 
from  Indian  specimens. 

119.  AzanuB  gamroj  Lederer. 

Pokoko,  September.     A  single  female. 

120.  Azanus  uhaldus  (.^),  Oramer. 

A  single  male  caught  at  TiHn  in  April,  is  referred  to  this 
species  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville  pending  receipt  of  further 
specimens.  It  differs  from  typical  Indian  specimens  in 
being  conaiderably  larger,  and  in  having  a  narrow  sharply 
defined  dark  border  ix)  forewing  on  upperside.  On 
imderside  it  is  Toore  strongly  mfatkod  than  any  of  my 
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Indian  specimens  of  ubaldue^  axtd  the  pattern  of  the 
markings  is  slightly  different.  No  species  of  Azanus  has 
previously  been  recorded  from  Bnrma^  nor  are  there  any 
in  the  Phayre  Museum,  Rangoon,  but  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  two  species  occur  not  uncommonly  in  the 
"dry  zone  "  from Thayetmyo  north,  which  hlis  never  been 
properly  worked. 

121.       Lyeeenesthes  emolusy  Gtwiart. 

TiKn,  December  to  May;  Choungkwa,  May.  Males  very 
common,  females  rare. 

122*  Lyc€ene8tk€8  lycvBnina^  Felder. 

Pauk,  September;  Tilin,  November.  Two  males,  one 
female. 

123.  Talicada  nysem,  Gu^rin. 

Pauk,  October,  November  ;  Tilin,  December  to  April 
Differ  from  Indian  specimens  in  my  collection  from 
Ganjam,  the  Nilgiris,  and  Mysore,  in  the  small  size  of  the 
marginal  and  submarginal  series  of  white  spots  on  the 
underside  of  the  f orewing,  and  of  the  submarginal 
white  spots  on  underside  of  hindwing.  The  black  spots 
on  underside  of  hindwing  vary  as  usuel  from  the  full 
complement  of  thirteen  to  as  flaw  as  sir,  those  caught 
in  March  and  April  having  almost  invariably  thirteen* 
Common,  but  very  local,  being  found  at  Pauk  on  one 
small  hill,  and  at  Tilin  being  confined  within  the  limits 
6f  a  single  pagoda  wall. 

124.  Everes  argiades,  Pallas; 

Tilin,  February  and  ApriL  Two  moles,  one  female. 
Usually  a  rare  species  in  Burmah,  though  I  havB  met 
with  it  in  Tounghoo  lately  in  considerable  numbers. 

125.  Nacadula  coelestis,  de  Nie^ville. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October ;  Pauk,  September ;  TiKn,  March. 
Three  maks. 

126.  NacaduhaardaieSy  Moorow 

With  tails :  Tilin,  Deoember  to  May.  Four  males,  four 
females.  Without  tails ;  Pauk,  September;  Tilin,  Novem- 
ber to  April.    Nine  malea 
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127.    Nacadiibik  dana^  cle  Nioeville. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilm>  December  and   March. 
Four  males. 
•1^.,   Nacaduba  hamp»(mi,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  April  and  May.    Two  males.      This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  on  the  upperside  it  is  a. violet-blue  with  a 
brilliant  gloss.      The  markings  on  underside  very  pro- 
*  minent 

129.  Jamide$  bochus,  Cramer. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  TiHn,  November  to  May. 
Males  and  females  equally  common;  hardly  any  difference 
between  dry-  and  rainy-season  forms. 

130.  Lampides  elpis,  Godart. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  March  and  April. 

131.  Lampides  coruscans,  Moore. 

Tilin,  February  and  March.  Two  males  of  this  spedes 
or  variety. 

132.  Lampides  celianus,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  March  and  May.  Also 
one  male  and  one  female  at  Tilin  in  March  which  seem 
referable  to  L.  pura  of  Moore. 

133.  Catochrysops  strabo,  Fabricius. 

Pokoko>  September;  Pauk  to  THin,  November;  Tilin, 
November  to  May. 

134.  Catochrysops  lithargyria^  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.    Two  males. 

135.  Catochrysops  pandava,  Horsfileld. 

Dry-season  form:  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November  ;  Tilin, 
December  and  May.  Eaiuy-season  form :  Pauk  to  Tilin, 
November ;  Tilin,  April  and  May ;  also  several  interme- 
diate varieties  during  November.  These  two  forms 
occurred  together,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  very  closely 
restricted  to  the  dry-  and  rainy-seasons,  respectively, 
though  undoubtedly  of  the  same  species. 

136.  Tariums  theophrastus,  Fabriciu3. 

Pokoko,  September ;  Tilin,  May.  Three  specimens.  These 
specimens  agree  es^etly  witb  the  detailed  description  of 
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this  species  in  **  Butterflies  of  India/'  add  have  tfie  niider. 
side  brown.  They  also  agree  with  specimens  in  my  col- 
lection from  Ahmednagar,  Deccan. 

Nara,  Kollar,  Pokoko,  September  jGangaw,  February.  Two 
females.  These  spedmens  differ  from  tiie  preceding  in 
havingtbe  markings  on  the  underside  frjiz^^  andare  therefore 
apparently  nam ;  they  also  difEer  dightly  in  the  pattern  of 
the  hind  wing  on  the  underside.  I  have  since  (in  August) 
caught  four  specimens  at  Myingyan  which  agree  in 
maikings  with  the  two  Yaw  females. 

137.  Tamcus  pUniua,  Fabricius. 

Pokoko,  September,  October;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 

138.  Castaliua  rosimon,  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  September  and  NoTember;  Tilin,  Decem- 
ber to  May. 
18ft.     Castalius  ethion,  Doubleday  and  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  January  to  March.  Even 
commoner  than  C  rosimon, 

140.  Gaatalvua  deeideay  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  Novenlber ;  Tilin,  January  to  April.  Seven 
specimens  all  of  the  form  interruptus. 

141.  Volyommaius  Ixeticus,  Linnscus. 

Tilin,  December.     A  rare  species  in  Burma  except  at 
high  elevations. 
142*    Amblypodia  anita,  Hewitson. 

Pauk,  September ;  Patdc  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  Decem- 
ber to  May.     Numerous  males  and  females,  all  purple. 

143.  Iraota  timoleon,  StoU. 

Tilin,  May.    A  single  female. 

144.  Surenftra  qtiercetarum,  Moore. 

Tilin,  April ;  Choungkwa,  May.    Two  females. 
•145.     Apporasa  atkinsoni,  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  March  to  May,    Nine  specimens.    They  settle  on 
trunks  of  trees,  the  bark  of  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
coloration  of  their  underside. 
146.    Arkopala  centaurvs,  Fabricius. 

TiKn,  February  "to  May.    Very  common.    Also  numerous 
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females  of  a  closely  allied  species,  which  differs  from 
typical  centaurm,  in  haying  on  the  upperside  the  blue  of 
the  hindwing  confined  to  a  spot  at  base,  and  on  the  under- 
side in  having  the  fourth  spot  of  the  discal  band  moved  out- 
wards, and  in  having  a  large  dark  spot  from  angle  of  sub- 
medium  interspace,  extending  towards  the  out^  margin  to 
as  far  as  the  discal  band.  On  the  underside  this  species 
is  neaiest  to  amantes,  but  has  no  anal  lobe.  As  none 
of  my  specimens  are  in  good  condition  this  species  will 
not  be  described  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville. 

147.  Arliopala  silheter^is,  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  April.    A  single  worn  male. 

148.  Arhopala  amatrixy  de  Nic^ville* 

Tilin,  May ;  Loungat,  May,  Allied  to  A,  amantes,  from 
which  it  differs  in  both  sexes  in  having  a  broader  black 
margin  to  both  wings.  This  species  will  shortly  be  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  de  Niceville. 

149.  Arhopala  abseus,  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  March.    A  single  specimen. 

150.  Arhopala  atrax,  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  November  and  May ; 
Choungkwa,  May.     Numerous  specimens. 

151.  Arhopala  rama,  Kollar. 

Tilin,  March  to  May.     Three  males,  one  female.     ^ 

152.  Arhopala  alemon,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  March,  April,  May.  Very  numerous  specimens. 
This  species,  which  is  allied  to  the  preceding,  will  shortly 
be  described  by  Mr.  de  Nicfiville. 

153.  Arhopala  adriana,  de  Nic^viUe. 

Tilin,  March.    A  single  male. 

154.  Arhopala  helenore,  Doherty. 

Tilin,  March.     A  single  male. 
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155.  Arhapala  toungui>a^  GroBe-Smlth. 

Tilin,  March ;  Ghomigkwa,  May.  One  male,  tear  females. 
The  female  is  of  a  much  brighter  Uae  than  the  male,  which 
is  ahnoet  purple. 

156.  Aeerina  aherrtms,  de  Ific^Tilla 

TiHn,  December  to  May.  Occurred  very  commonly  in 
company  with  the  following  species,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  spring  brood  which  appeared  in  May,  was  nearly 
invariably  in  bad  condition. 

157.    Acmna  arisba,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  January  to  May.  Fairly  common.  Will  shortly  be 
described  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville. 

158.    Curetis  dentata,  Moore. 

Tilin,  January  to  May.  Eleven  males,  one  female.  What 
I  separate  as  this  species  has  the  disoo-ceUulars  marked 
witii  black,  and  a  black  patch  from  base  of  hindwing.  Red 
area  large.  The  female  has  white  patches  on  the  upperside 
of  similar  shape  and  extent  to  the  red  patches  of  the  male. 

159.  Curetis  malayica,  Felder. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  October ;  Tilin,  January  to  May ;  Choung- 
kwa.  May.  Six  males,  four  females.  This  form  has  the 
red  area  of  similar  extent  to  the  preceding,  and  also  has  the 
disco-cellulars  marked  with  black,  but  has  no  basal  black 
patch  on  hindwing.  The  female  has  the  forewing  as  in  the 
male,  but  white,  with  slightly  wider  borders ;  on  hind- 
wing it  only  has  a  narrow  white  band  extending  tcom 
middle  of  oosta  to  half  way  across  disc. 

160.  Berda  epicks,  Godart. 

Tilin,  November  and  March.  Choungkwa,  May.  Five 
males,  one  female. 

161.  Camena  cleobiSy  Godart. 

Tilin,  ApriL    A  single  pair. 

162.  Aphrutus  syama,  Horsfield. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  May.  Occurred  conmionly . 

163.  Apknceus  hkiia,  Horsfield. 

Tilin,  February  to  May.     Not  so  common  as  preceding 
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1^«     Tc^'uria  indra,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March,  ApriL    Three  males. 
,   165.     Tq/uriajangala,  Horsfield. 

Tilin,  February.     A  single  specimen. 

166.  Hypolyccma  erylm^  Godart. 

Pauk,  September ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 

167.  Chliaria  othona,  Hewiteon. 

Tilin,  November  to  May.     Seven  males. 

168.  Zeltm  etolus,  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  March.    A  single  male. 

169.  Ticherra  acte^  Moore. 

Tilin,  November,  December.  Two  females,  both  of  the 
rainy-season  form. 

170.  Cheritrafreja,  Horsfield. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;    November  to  April. 

171.  Drupadia  boisduvalii,  Moore. 

Tilin,  January.    A  single  female. 

172.  Loitura  atymnusj  Cramer. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  March  to  May. 

173.  Zinaspa  distarta,  de  Nic^viUe. 

Tilin,  March,  ApriL  A  single  pair  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  this  species. 

174.  Rapala  sohdHacea^  Moore. 

Pauk,  September ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 
175*    Bapala  orseis,  Hewitson. 

Pauk,  September;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 

176.  Bapala  petmrtSy  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  March  to  May. 

177.  Bapala  melampus,  Cramer. 

Pauk,  October ;  Tilin,  March  to  May.  One  male,  seven 
females. 

178.  Bapala  jarbas,  Falnicius. 

Pauk,  September,  October;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November; 
Tilin,  December  to  March;  Choungkwa,  May.  The 
occurrence  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  together  is 
worthy  of  note,  aa  Mr.  de  Nic6ville  remarks  in  **  Butterflies 
of  India  ^'  that  he  has  no  record  of  both  speoies  occurring 
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in  the  same  locality*  The  present  apeeies  is  the  typical 
Barman  one,  and  occnrs  commonly  throughout  Burma. 
J2.  melampm  has  not  previously  been  recorded  east  of 
Calcutta. 

Papilionid^. 

Pierinae. 

179.  Nychiipna  xiphia,  Fabricius. 

Pauk,  November;  Tilin,  November  t6  May. 

180.  Delias  hierte^  var.  incUcay  Wallace. 

Tilin,  March. 

181.  Delias  descombesi,  Hewitson. 

Tilin,  December,  May.    Two  males. 

182.  Delias  agostina,  Heiivitson. 

Tilin,  November  and  March.    A  single  pair. 

183.  Delias  pyramuSy  "Wallace. 

Tilin,  December.    A  single  specimen. 

184.  Delias  pasithoey  Linnaeus. 

Tilin,  December  to  May.    Fairly  common. 

185.  Catopsilia  catillay  Cramer. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  March* 

186.  Calopsilia  crocaky  Cramer. 

Pokoko,  September,  October ;  Pauk,  September. 

187.  Catopsilia  yyranthe,  Linnaeus. 

Pokoko,  September,  October ;  Tilin,  May.    Probably  the 
wet-season  form  of  the  next  species. 

188.  Catopsilia  gnomay  Fabricius. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin^  December. 

189.  Mancipium  canidia,  Spamnan. 

Tilin,  end  of  December  to  beginning  of  February. 

190.  Terias  harina.  Horsfield. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November.    A  single  specimen, 

191.  Terias  keta,  Boisduval. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  December,  April. 

192.  Terias  hecabey  Linnaeus. 

Typical.*  Pokoko,  Pauk,  September;  Tilin,  November  to 
May. 
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JEsiope :  Pauk  to  Tilin,  November?  Tilin,  December  to 
May. 

Purreea  :  Tilin,  Dec^oiber  to  February. 
"-  198.     Terim  sari,  Horsfield. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  TiHn,  November  to  February. 

194.  Terias  venata,  Moore. 

Pauk,  November.    A  aingle  specimen. 

195.  Ixias  pyrene,  Linnaeus. 

I  obtained  altogether  fifty-six  sperimens,  whicih,  thoHgh 
^  probably  all  of  the  same  species,  were  of  four  distinct 

forms  easily  separable  by  the  markings  on  the  underside 
of  the  hindwing. 

Variety  a :  Ten  specimens  of  a  large  fono;  with  the 
underside  clear  yellow  moderately  striated  with  brown ; 
and  with  three  to  six  brown  ocelli  on  hindwing.  This 
form  occurred  at  Tilin  in  December,  January  and  March, 
being  commonest  in  March. 

Variety  b  :  Seventeen  specimens  of  a  much  smaller  form, 
also  with  clear  yellow  underside,  with  few  striations  and 
three  or  four  brown  ocelli  with  white  centres.  This  form 
occurred  at  Pokoko  in  September  and  October,  and  at 
Tilin  in  April,  being  commonest  in  the  fcwmer  months. 
Variety  c  :  Twelve  specimens  of  a  form  of  the  same  size 
as  the  last,  also  with  a  clear  yellow  underside,  but  abso- 
lutely without  striations,  and  with  no  trace  of  ocelli. 
This  form  occurred  at  Pokoko  in  September  and  October, 
at  Pauk  in  September,  and  at  Tilin  in  April  and  May. 
Vai-iety  d:  Seventeen  specimens  of  a  form  with  an  orange- 
yellow  underside  densely  striated,  and  with  a  varying 
number  of  ocelli.  This  form  occurred  at  TiHn  in  January 
and  February  only.  Varieties  a  and  (i^are  presumably  dry- 
season  forms  and  6  and  c  rainy-season  forms.  If  that  is 
the  case  the  dry-season  forms  have  the  underside  of  hind- 
wing more  densely  striated  tiian  the  rainy-season  ones. 
196.     Catophaga  Ubythea,  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  January.  Five  males  which  Mr.  de  Nic^viUe  consi- 
ders may  possibly  be  the  dry*^ason  form  of  this  species. 
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197.  Ca^opAaga  pauUnay  Cram&r. 

Loungat,  May.     One  female. 

198.  Eiposct^tia  ialagey  Doubled^y. 

Tilin,  December.     One  female  doubtfully  referred  to  Ihia 
species  by  Mr.  de  Ificeyilla 

199.  Euphina  namay  Doubleday. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  I^ovember;  Tilijn,  Deoemb^r  to  February^ 

Five  specimens  only. 
iBOft    Hiq>hina  fhryne^  Fabricius. 

Pokoko,  September  ami  October ;  Pauk  to  Tilin^  Novem- 
ber.   Numerous  speoimeoA  of  the  Bumese  form  of  Uiis 

ubiquitous  species. 
20L    Euphina  ka,  Doubleday. 

Pokokoy  September.     One  female. 
202.    Afpias  selmtra,  Cramer. 

Pauk,  September  and  October ;  Pokdio,  September ;  Tilin, 

December.     Very  numerous  speoimenA« 
203«    Hebamoia  glau^ippey  Linneous. 

Pauk,  September ;  Pauk  and  Tilin,  Ootoberj  November ; 

Tilin,  November  to  May.    Swanned  in  November. 
2d4.     Jfepheronea  gcBa,  Felder. 

Pauk  and  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  November  to  April. 

Papilioninje. 

205.  Omithoptera  rhadamanthu9y  Boisduval. 

.   Pokoko,  October;  Pauk,  November;  Tilin,  December  to 
March. 

206.  Papilio  androgeusy  Cramer. 

Form  ciUx :  Tilin,  March.    On^  male. 

Form  mestor :  Tilin^  November  and  March.    One  male, 

two  f emale£k 

207.  PapiUo  polyteSy  Linnceus. 

Pauk»    September;    Pokoko,    October;    Pamk   to  Tilin, 
November ;  Tiling  December  to  May* 

208.  Papilio  aristobchi^e,  Fabricitt$.  . 

Pduk,    September;   Pokoko,    October;   Ptouk    to    Tilin, 
November  (  Tilin,  Deeembdr  to  May. 
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209.  Papilio  heknus^  LinnaBus. 

Chonngkwa,  May.    A  single  specimen  very  much  worn, 

210.  Papilio  onpape,  Moore* 

Tilin,  March.     Two  specimens. 

211.  Papilio  dissimilis,  LinnaBos. 

Tilin,  March  to  May;  Choongkwa,  May. 

212.  Papilio  nomius,  Esper* 

Tilin,  March  to  May. 

213.  Papilio  paris,  Linnajus. 

Tilin,  March ;  Choungkwa,  May.     Two  specimens. 

214.  Papilio  enthroniua^  Cramer. 

Pokoko,    October;    Pauk,    September;    Pauk    to  Tilin, 
November ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 

215.  Papilio  mrpedon,  Innnaeus. 

Choimgkwa,  May.     A  single  specimen. 

216.  Papilio  eurf/pt/lus,  Linnams. 

Tilin,  February.    A  single  specimen. 

217.  Papilio  medsteusy  Distant. 

Choungkwa,  May.    A  single  specimen.     The  scarcity  of 
Papilios  in  this  district  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 

Hesperiid^. 

218.  Sadamia,  exclamationis,  Fabricius. 

Pokoko,  October ;  Pauk,  November ;  Tilin,  March,  April, 
not  very  common  in  Burma. 

219.  Clioaspes  harisa,  Moore. 

Tilin,  November,  March. 

220.  CJioaspea  amara,  Moore. 

Tilin,  November.    A  single  male. 
221  •    Ismene  mahintha,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November.     Comes  to  flowers  of  varieties 
of  pumpkin  at  daybreak  and  dusk. 

222.  Parata  ohromusy  Cramer. 

Tilin,  March  and  May. 

223.  Matapa  aria,  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  December  to  May. 
Occurs  commonly. 
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224.  Matapa  druna,  Moore. 

Tilin,  Maroh.    Two  males. 

225.  Matapa  sasivarna,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.     A  sin^e  male. 

226.  Matapa  shalgrama,  de  Nicerille. 

Tilin,  March     Two  females. 

227.  Baoris  oceia,  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin,  Norember  to  April. 
Nineteen  males  with  from  two  to  eight  spots,  usually 
seren  or  eight,  the  uppermost  of  the  subapical  ones  being 
frequently  wanting.  The  two  cell-spots  also  were  obsolete 
in  nine  specimens.  Twelve  females  with  from  one  to 
nine  spots  varying  similarly  to  the  males.  In  both  sexes 
the  two  lower  discal  spots  were  present  in  all  specimens 
with  the  exception  of  one  female,  in  which  the  upper  of 
these  was  wanting. 

228.  Chapra  mathias,  Fabricius. 

Fokoko,  September,  October;  Tilin,  January,  March. 

229.  Chapra  sp. 

Tilin,  March.    A    single  male.     Readily   distinguished 
from  all  described  species  of   Chapra  in  having  no  white 
spots  on  underside  of  hindwing,  but  instead  a  discal  series 
of  four  brown  spots,  though  possibly  a  sport. 
230*    Pomara  mangala,  Moore. 

Pauk,  November.     A  single  specimen. 

231.  Pamara  bada^  Moore. 

Pokoko,  September;  Pauk,  November;  Tilin,  November  to 
April.  Distinguished  from  preceding  by  having  no  spots 
in  cell,  and  by  having  the  spots  on  underside  of  hindwing 
smaller  but  arranged  in  Une  and  not  in  a  semicircle  as  in 
P.  oolaea. 

232.  Pamara  colaca,  Moore. 

Pokoko,  September,  October;  Pauk,  November;  TiKn, 
January,  March.  Twelve  specimens.  This  species  as  I 
identify  it  has  seven  white  spots  on  f orewing,  three  sub- 
apical,  three  discal,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  largest,  and 
one  on  jsubmedian  vein;  it  also  usoatly  hajs  an  additional 
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minute  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  On  the  upperside  of  the 
hindwing  it  abnost  inyariably  has  a  single  minute  spot. 
On  the  underside,  the  apex  and  costal  margin  of  forewing' 
and  whole  of  hindwing  is  suffused  with  greenish.  On  the 
forewing  three  white  spots  are  as  on  the  upperside,  on  the 
hindwing  there  are  four  white  spots,  of  which  the  second 
upper  is  minute  and  occasionally  absent.  I  also  have  this 
species  from  Mysore. 

233.    Pamara  bevani,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March,  April,  May.  Seven  specimena^  Very  simi- 
lar to  P.  colaca,  but  slightly  smaller  and  with  differently 
shaped  wings,  the  forewing  being  shorter  and  broader. 
The  spots  on  the  forewing  are  smaller,  the  upper  discal  one 
and  the  one  on  submedian  vein  being  frequently  absent. 
The  underside  is  similar  to  that  of  P.  colaca,  but  with 
spots  less  prominent.  I  also  have  this  spectes  from  the 
Nilgiris  and  Toimgoo,  Burma. 

234.  Pamara  sp. 

TSlin,  January.  A  single  specimen.  Allied  to  P.  colaca. 
Differing  from  it  in  having  only  six  spots  on  forewing,  the 
one  on  submedian  vein,  which  is  invariably  present  in  colaca, 
being  wanting.  No  spot  in  celL  Hindwing  unmarked 
above  and  below.  Base  of  the  forewing  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  hindwing  clothed  with  long  greenish  hairs 
on  upperside.  On  the  underside  the  apex  of  the  forewing 
and  whole  of  the  hindwing  are  greenish. 

235.  Pamara  odsametms,  Wood-Mason  and  de  Niceville. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November.     A  single  male. 

236.  Pamara  toona,  Moore. 

Tilin^  ApriL    A  single  qtecimfen. 

237.  Pamara  amteni,  Moore. 

Tilin,  April.  Two  speoinuens.  I  am  unable  to  distin- 
guished this  species  from  P.  cahira  or  P.  farri. 

238.  Pamara  aemamora^  Moore. 

Fauk  to  Tilin,  November;  Tilin  March,  April.    Common. 
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239.  Pamara  watsonii,  de  Nic^ville. 

Pauk,  September  and  November ;  Pauk  to  Tilin,  October, 
November  ;  Tilin,  November  to  May.     Very  common. 

240.  Suastua  gr&niuSy  Fabricius. 

Tilin,  December  to  May.     Loungat,  May. 

241.  SarangBsa  da^ahara^  Moore. 

Pauk,  November ;  Tilin,  November  to  May. 

242.  TeUcota  augias,  Linnseus. 

Pokoko,  October ;  Pauk,  November.     Two  males. 

243.  Teiicota  bambusofy  Moore. 

Tilin,  Febrnary.    Three  males. 

244.  Padrama  gt>la,  Moore, 

Tilin,   November.     A  single  specimen. 

245.  Padraona  nigroUmbaiay  Snellen. 

Pauk,  September,  November.  Two  specimens.  This  is  a 
well-marked,  and  easily-distinguished  species ;  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  genus,  being  about  the  size  of  A.  maro. 

246.  Padraona  dara^  Kollar. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  November ;  Tilin,  November,  Deeembor. 
Numerous  specimens  which  I  doubtfully  assign  to  the 
species. 

247.  Padraona  sp. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,.  November;  Tilin,  March,  April.  Three 
specimens  which  I  am  unable  to  identify. 

248.  Ampittia  maro^  Fabricius. 

TiHn,  November ;  Gangaw,  February.  One  male,  one  female. 

249.  Taractrocera  mavim,  Fabricius. 

Pauk,  November ;  Tilin,  May. 

250.  Cupitha  purreeaj  Moore. 

Tilin,  March,  April.     A  few  specimens. 

251.  Salpe  beturia,  Hewitson. 

Pauk  to  TiUn,  November;  TiUn,  November,  March. 

252.  Halpe  meiktiia,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin,  March.  A  single  specimen.  This  species  will  shortly 
be  described  by  Mr.  de  Nic^dlle. 

253.  lifoteinon  subtestaceus,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.     Three  specimens. 
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254*    Isoteinon  masonic  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.    Four  speeimeAs* 

255.  Isoteinon  satwa,  de  Nic6ville« 

Tilin,  March,  April,     lliree  qpeeimens. 

256.  Isoteinon  cephala,  Hewitsoa. 

Tilin,  December  to  May.    Very  eommon. 

257.  Isoteinon  flavipennis,  de  Nic^villc. 

Tilin,  March.    Three  q)ecimen». 
'    268.    Satarupa  Ihagam,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March  to  May,    Common. 

259.  Satarupa  pkisara,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.    Two  q)ecimenflv 

260.  Tagiades  rati,  Moore. 

Tilin,  December  and  Mareh.    Seven  specimens. 

261.  Tagiades  khasioma,  Moore. 

Tilin,  November,  December  and  January,    Five  specimenjw 

262.  Tagiades  menaka,  Moore. 

Tilin,  March.    A  few  dpeeimena. 

263.  Abaratha  syrichthus,  Felder. 

Loungat,  May.     Three  specimenB* 

264.  Abaratha,  n.  sp. 

Tiling    Mareh.     A    single    specimen.     Will    shortly    W 
described  by  Mr.  de  Nicdville. 

265.  Syarotis  adrastus,  Fabriciua. 

Tilin,  March. 

266.  Coladenia  dan,  Fabricius* 

Tilin,  November  to  April.     CemmoB. 

267.  Coladenia  indrani,  Moore. 

Tilin,  April.    A  single  ^)ecimen« 

268.  Uda^esfolus,  Cramer. 

Pauk,  September ;  Tilin,  March. 

269.  Celcenon*hmm  leucoeera,  Kollar. 

Tilin,  March,  April ;  Choungkwa,  May.    Very  eommon. 

270.  Notocrypta  restricta,  Moore. 

Tilin,  November  to  M^arch;    Very  common, 

271.  Tapena  ihwaitesi,  Moore. 

Tilin,  May.    A  single  specimen. 
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272.  Tapena    agni,  de  Nic^ville. 

Tilin^  Marcli.    A  aingh  ^ecimeiu 

273.  Astictopterus  olwascem,  Hqot^ 

Tiliiii  Apidl.    Two  i^peciineAS* 

274.  Astictopterus  salsala^  Moore. 

Pauk  to  Tilin,  Kovembor ;  Tilia,  December  to  May. 

275.  Kerana  auripittata^  Moore. 

Tilin,  November  to  ApriL  Common  in  company  with 
C.  kucocera,  both  speeies  frequently  oangbt  together  aitting 
on  the  xmderside  of  the  samo  leaf. 

276.  Hesperia  zebra,  Butler. 

Pauk,  September,  BTovember ;  Tilin,  March.  Three 
specimens. 


THE  OENUS  CirZ0«0P)8/& 

By  E.  C.  S.  Baker. 

{J&ead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society 
on  Slst  March,  1891.) 

It  is  with  a  thorough  sense  of  my  inability  to  treat  the  subject  as  it 
deserves,  that  I  venture  to  write  the  following  remarks  on  the  place 
which  the  genus  Ghloropsis  should  hold  in  the  Avifauna,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  trust  that  it  will  induce  others  more  competent  to  come 
forward  and  either  correct  or  support  the  views  taken  by  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  quote  Gates'  words  on  the  subject  in  full, 
and  will  then  take  them  in  detaiL  The  paras,  will  be  found  in  the 
*' Fauna  of  British  India  Birds,''  Vol.  I.,  p.  234  :— 

"  Chhropsis  is  always  placed  amongst  the  bulbuls,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  short  tarsi,  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  to  point  to  any  dose  relationship. 

"  In  this  genus  the  biU  is  slender  and  curved,  and  about  as  long  as 
the  head  ;  the  tip  is  notched,  and  the  nostrils  are  oval ;  the  rictal 
bristles  are  weak ;  the  frontal  feathers  are  advanced  up  to  the 
nostrils  ;  the  head  is  not  crested  ;  tl^  wing  is  rounded^  and  the  tail 
n  short  and  square ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short,  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  without  the  claw." 
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TftkiBg  these  alleged  differences  in  detail—^  ^ 

"  Bill  slender  and  curved."  Can  the  fact  of  the  bill  being  slende  r 
be  advanoed  as  a  reason  for  dividing  this  bird  from  the  Brachy- 
podmcBy  a  Sub-family,  which-' admittedly  includes  birds  having  such 
opposite  forms  of  bill  as  are  exhibited  in  the  two  birds,  Hi/psipefes 
and  Spitiame?  Which,  I  ask,  shows  the  greater  difference,  a  com- 
'paiison  between  the  mandibles  of  these  two  genera,  or  between 'those 
of  Chloropm  and'thef  former  P 

As  regards  the  biU  being  curved,  the  my  or  it y  of  the  bulbuls 
possess  this  attribute  strongly,  all  more  or  less,  "  ornd  about  as  long  as 
the  head?^  Here,  again,  we  may  refer  to  Spizixm  as  having  about 
the  shortest  bill  of  any  bulbul,  scarcely  exceeding  one- third  the  length 
of  the  head;  in  Alumrm  the  bill  is  a  little  under  one-half  the  length, 
in  many  bulbuls  it  is  about,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  head ;  in  lole  we  find  that  is  equal  to  three-quarters,  whilst  in 
Syps^et'es  the  length  of  the  bill  is  the  same  as  the  head.  So  that 
in  this  genus  the  proportionate  length  of  the  bill  is  the  same  as  in 
^  Chloropsts. 

"  The  bill  is  notched,"     This  is  also   a  characteristic  of  the  bifls  of 
Gates'  Sub-fam.  Brachypodince. 

"  The  nostrils  are  oval"  Again  the  same  as  in  that  Sub-family. 

*^  The rictal bristles  are  weak"  This  is  certainly  a  feature  which  is 
,  jrare  in  .the  Sub-family  as  curtailed  by  him,  but  even  in  this  case 
there  are  many  degrees  of  strength  and  length.  Thus  in  Hypsipefes. 
the  riotal  bristles  are  decidedly  less  developed  than  in  many  of  the 
Qther  genera,  and  agpxa  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  stoutness  of 
those  found  in  the  birds  Alucums  and  Semims. 
.  '^  The  ^ft^ntal  feathers  are  advanced  up  to  the  nostrils.  In  Spizixus 
we  actually  find  that  they  not  only  come  up  to  the  nostrils  but 
assume  an  enlarged  character,  and  they  are  called  by  Oates 
'/-plumelets/'  these  same  {dumelets  partially  overhanging  and 
obscuring  the  nostrils. 

J  "  Xhe  head  is  not  erestsd."  Nor  have  all  tibe  bulbuls  crested  heads,  as 
for  instance  Alop/wocms,  etc.  Indeed,  in  the  Sub-family  the  form 
of  th^  head  feathers  range  from  suoh  as  are  found  i)i  the  full-crested 
bird»  Sypsipete$i  Spizixus,  and  others  through  Mo/pastes  (see  O^^* 
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sketch  of  Jf.  leucotes  andoiJiers^ol  liiis  gefeitui)  to  that  reoniditable 
lird,  Teachyeanim  oehrocephalus. 

"  The  wing  is  rmndsdJ'  A  characteristic  q£  th^  wingot  tbi&  Brachifr 
jHxtin/^  in  common  with  the  odier  membars  of  the  CtaUr^p^dida, 

"  I%«  ^atV  iis  $kort  and  square. "  Thi«  again  Ia  a  point  to*  which  not 
the  slightest  importance  can,  to  my  mind,  be  given,  ia  a  group  of 
Idriis  in  which  the  type  of  tail  graduates  from  the  loag-iorl&ed 
tail  of  Hypsipetes  to  the  short  rounded  one  ol  Mion^pm. 

"  Tarsi  are  vefy  short."  An  extremely  strong  characteristic 
of  the  Sub-family  Brachypodince. 

The  absence  of  the  nuchal  hairs  is  not  important,  as  they  are  not 
always  present  in  the  members  of  the  Sub-family,  and  again  are 
present  in  others  separated  by  Gates  from  it,  as  in  Irene. 

The  main  difference  therefore  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sexes  are 
,  differently  coloured,  and  to  those  who  deem  this  in  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  removal  of  tho  genus  from  the  Sub-family 
firachypodinci^f  I  would  suggest  that  these  birds  te  placed  by  them- 
selves in  a  separate  Sub-family  coming  after  the  bulbuls  and  leading 
into  Irene  and  Oriolm. 

Having  thus,  I  fear  but  indifferently,  shown  the  weakness  of  the 
reasons  for  separating  this  bird  from  the  Sub-family,  I  may  now 
state  reasons,  which  I  consider  to  be  very  strong,  why  they  should 
he  retained  in  it. 

First,  as  regards  food  and  their  manner  of  feeding.  In  this 
I  think  nothing  can  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  separating  them, 
whereas  the  fact  that  many  bulbuls  and  Chlorapsts  feed  on  the  same 
food  and  feed  in  the  same  manner,  is  evidence  to  a  certain  extent 
«howing  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  same  group.  Some  time 
ago,  in  an  article  to  the  Asian  on  some  of  the  Cklordpsisj  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that^  I  had  seetf  them  feeding  on  white  ants  which 
they  captured  on  the  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  I  had  also^  Botioed  this  trait  in  M&ipaates  and  in  Otoeompsa 
{^Hxemeriaimdiflaviventris). 

Then  thetr/flight  (»  that  of  a  bulbul's,  nearly  approaching  that  of 
Otoeompsa,  but  less  jerky  and  perhaps  quicker. 

Voicel — ^It'is  quite  true  that  in  this  Hs^ect  there  are  certain  diSer- 
Mices^  but  to  no  greater  ext^it  than  exist  amongst  bulbuk  tikemselves. 
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Many  of  the  notes  are  almost  indistmgoishable  from  the  notes  of 
Ohoompsa.  I  have  often  listened  to  these  birds  when  they  haye  been 
ieeding  in  company  with  0*.  flariventris,  and  have  noticed  that  c^iain 
of  the  lower  notes  used  by  them  cannot  be  ascribed  with  certainty 
io  either  bird.  Again,  a  harsh  note  that  they  often  use  wh^i  irritat- 
ed is  ^aetly  like  a  common  cry  of  Hypsipetes  concolor.  The  song  of 
the  male  is  a  most  typical  bulbul's.  Another  trait  that  they  show 
in  conunon  with  many  bulbuls  is  their  aptitude  &>r  imitaticm; 
I  .  have  frequ^itly  heard  birds  x)f  this  genus,  more  especially 
aurifrom,  imitating  the  cries  of  Shrikes  and  other  birds.  That 
tiie  common  form  of  bulbuls  do  mimic  other  birds  is  a  well  known 
iact 

SodabiUty. — Gates  states  that  these  birds  are  to  be  found  either  singly 
or  in  -pairs.  With  this  statement  I  most  emphatically  disagree  ;  every 
year  I  see  hundreds  of  these  lords,  and  my  experience  tells  me  that 
throughout  the  cold  season  Ohloropm  aurifrons  and  hardwickU  always^ 
and  jerdoni  generally,  are  to  be  found  in  flocks,  these  flodu  being 
irften  of  considerable  size.  Nor  by  this  do  I  merely  mean  to  say  that 
many  individuals  are  to  be  sometimes  found  feeding  on  the  same  tree, 
for  should  they  be  frightened  away,  they  still  keep  together  and  do 
not  disperse,  as  they  would  do  had  they  no  connection  with  one 
another.  Again,  I  have  repeatedly  watched  a  flock  of  these  birds  for 
tome  length  of  time  at  a  stretch,  and  can  confidently  assert  that  they 
keep  together  when  on  the  wing,  whilst  outlying  and  straggling 
Inxds  repeatedly  call  to  and  are  answered  by  other  members  of  the 
flock,  which  they  always  rejoin  in  a  few  minutes. 

Nidifioation. — Here  I  think  is  most  plcdnly  shown  the  position  ol 
these  birds  amongst  the  Avifauna,  showing  the  very  strongest 
affinity  to  the  bulbuls. 

The  ned%. — I  have  seen  many  of  C.  jerdoni,  hardtmkii,  and  aurifrons, 
vrMeh  are  in  every  essential,  almost,  if  not  quite,  indistinguishable  from 
nests  of  JJ.  psaroides  and  ooncolor,  a  few  being  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  HemioBOB  flavala. 

•  like  tiie  nests  of  Hypsipetes  those  of  CAloropsis  are  generally 
placed  in  some  small  horizontal  fork  of  a  branch  of  a  high  tree,  and 
Uke  them  are,  more  often  than  not,  placed  at  a  consid^*able  height 
from  the  ground;  and  close  to  the  tc^  or  outride  ol  the  tree.    > 


'  If  the  eggs  are  closelj*  ^xamiiied  they  too  ptt>?»  to  be  of  tjpioal 
Mbol's  character;  and  I  think  that  almost  any  one,  not  knowing 
wkat  they  were,  wonld  unhesitatingly  declare  them  to  belong  to  an 
'individnal  of  the  Sub-lam.  Braehppodince, 

I  have  one  elutch  of  eggs  of  C.  hardwiekii  that  can  be  matched  \fj 
msxf  eggs  of  HypsipeteB  coneolor^  agreeing  with  t^em  both  in  size 
nd  general  colouring ;  another  clutch  of  eggs  ((7.  amrifronfi)  is  Tery 
like  8ome  eggs  of  Alueurus  atriatus  now  in  my  possession,  and  Hke  th^ 
latter  eggs  the  markings  are  of  a  more  decided  toown  tinge  than  k 
oommon  amongst  bulbuls'  eggs. 

In  texture  the  eggs  differ  in  no  way  from  the  oomnMHi  kinds  ol 
bnlbols'  eggs,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  fairly  close-grained  and 
smooihj  showing  little  or  no  gloss,  and  are,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
ftther  fragile. 

I  have  ventured  these  few  notes,  not  for  a  moment  under  the 
inpression  that  I  am  an  authority  on  the  subject,  but  beeauat 
I  have  had,  what  I  believe  to  be,  very  exceptionable  oppcvtunities  of 
watching  this  genus  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  because  every  trait  that 
i  have  noticed  leads  me  strongly  to  the  belief  that  these  birds  are 
tniebalbulfi;  whether  worthy  of  a  sub-family  to  th^naelvee  or  not, 
I  kave  it  for  better  ornithologists  to  determine. 
'  I  must  also  observe  that  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  both 
more  nattmd  and  convenient  to  classify  birds  by  their  external 
eharaoteristics  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  habits — >nidification 
especially— ^than  to  assign  them  a  place  in  a  system  worked  omi  ahnoet 
^tirely  on  the  internal  structure  of  the  bird.  Again,  the  latter  system 
intails  immense  extra  labour,  as  in  a  dry  skin  the  internal  parts 
sre  wanting,  and  in  dried,  carbolieed  specimens,  they  are  generally 
mutilated  and  incomplete,  thus  entailing  the  necessity  of  the  onii« 
ftologist  obtaining  his  own  specimens  for  the  woik  of  classification, 
s  matter  not  only  of  great  difficulty,  but  often  absolutely  impossible. 

In  oondtudon,  I  think  I  may  say  that  as  regards  this  genus  in 
life,  it  shows  stronger  affinities  to  the  Sub-fam.  BraehpedinxB  flian  t6 
«fiyeih«r,  Uiat  in  its  •external  characteristics  many  points  confirm 
iim  connection,  whereas  they  shew  no  Birong  reason  for  dividing 
tiiem  iroiii  the  Sab-fam.,  with  the  one  exc^)tion  of  the  diffei^nt 
eoloratim.  ef  tho-sexes.  
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A  LIST  OF  THE  ODORIFEROUS  GRASSES  OF  INDIA, 

WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF 

ANDROPOQON. 

By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lisboa. 

{Read  at  the  Society 8  Meeting  on  Slst  March,  1891.) 

In  my  paper  on  the  Odoriferous  Grasses  of  India  and  Cei/lon,  read 
at  the  Society's  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  August,  1889,  I  enumerated 
several  Andropogons  which  are  found  growing  wild  or  cultivated 
in  difEerent  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  which  yield  aromatic 
oils  and  other  scented  products,  illustrating  my  notes  of  some  of 
•  the  grasses  therein  mentioned,  with  drawings  and  specimens  which 
were  then  available.  Since  then,  specimens  of  all  the  known  scented 
grasses  of  India  have  come  to  hand,  some  being  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  Duthie  of  Saharanpore.  These  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
here  to-day,  together  with  the  description  of  a  new  species  of 
Andropogon  hitherto  inedited.  The  following  are  the  chief  species 
of  Andropogons  enumerated  by  me  in  the  aforesaid  paper. 

Andropogon  Nardus,  Linn.  This  magnificent  tall  grass  is  repre- 
sented by  several  sub-species  and  varieties,  some  of  which  are  confined 
to  particular  countries  only,  and  their  extreme  forms  differ  consider- 
ably from  one  another,  but  are  joined  by  intermediate  ones.  The 
beautiful  plate  in  Dr.  Trimen  and  in  Bentley's  work.  The 
Medicinal  Plants,  refers,  according  to  Professor  Hackel,  of  Poltan, 
Hungary,  to  one  of  these. 

The  whole  plant,  (especially  the  leaves,  when  bruised,)  is  sweet- 
scented,  and  grows  wild  in  Ceylon,  and  is,  I  am  informed,  named  by 
the  Singalese  Pangirimana,  or  aromatic  tnana.  It  is  cultivated  near 
Galle  and  other  parts  of  the  Island,  and  also  in  Singapore,  for  its  oil, 
known  as  Citronelle  Oil. 

Andropogon  Kluksianus,  Munro,  described  by  Hackel  as  a  variety 
or  another  sub-species,  grows  in  Sylhet.  It  closely  approaches  the 
last,  differing  from  it  by  its  branches  being  erect,  not  geniculate, 
and  the  hermaphrodite  spikelet  being  aristate.  A  specimen  of  this 
is  on  the  table. 

Andropogon  distdns,  described  as  a  distinct  species  by  Nees  in 
Steudel's  Synop.  Plant.  Oluni.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  387,  is  considered  to  be  a 
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variety  of  Nardm,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  nuineroiis  intermediate 
forms.  Some  specimens  of  these^  found  in  this  Presidency,  and 
others  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  and  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Duthie  of 
Saharanpore,  arc  laid  on  the  table. 

A,  cUratm^  B.C.  This  grass,  the  leaves  of  which  are  sold  in  the 
bazaar,  under  the  name  of  Oli  and  Lili  Cha  (green  tea),  yields 
lemon-grass  oil,  or  the  "  oil  of  verbena  **  of  commeix^.  In  India  it 
occurs  iQ  the  cultivated  state,  being  found  only  in  gardens.  In  my 
paper  above-mentioned,  I  have,  following  Munro  and  other  authors, 
described  this  grass  as  growing  wild  in  Ceylon,  side  by  side  with 
A.  Nardus.  I  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  it  {A.  citratm) 
bears  to  the  latter  (A.  Nardus),  and  that  this  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  it  is  only  a  cultivated  variety  of  A.  Nardtis.  In 
the  monograph  on  Andropogone  recently  published  for  DeCandoUe's 
Prodromus,  in  April,  1 888,  Professor  Haokel  says :  **  A.  citratm^ 
mentioned  by  DeCandolle,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Herbarium  of 
MontpelUer,  without  the  description  of  flowers,  belongs  cither  to 
A.  Nardus  or  A.  Schcenanthus/'  thus  oonfirming  my  surmise. 

Please  compare  plate  280  given  by  Wallich  in  his  PlantcB 
Amticce  Rariores,  under  the  name  of  Andropogon  Sc/uenanthwi,  with 
the  plate  of  Trimen  and  Bontley  above  referred  to,  and  the  two 
dry  specimens  exhibited  here,  one  colleoted  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bishop  of  Damaun  at  Colaba,  and  the  other  sent  by  Mr.  Duthie,  and 
marked  A.  Nardus.    These  specimens  closely  resemble  each  other.* 

A,  ScJuenanthus,  Linn.,  known  to  Europeans  as  ginger«grass,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country  as  Bosha,  Boosha,  &c.,  is,  as  I  said  in 
my  former  paper,  the  best  known  of  all  the  scented  AndropogotiH. 
It  IB  found  growing  wild  all  over  India,  Ceylon,  Macao,  and  Africa. 
In  this  Presidency  it  is  common  everywhere.  Those  who  have 
been  in  Poena  or  Mahableshwar  will  have  found  its  high  culms 
hanging  by  the  roadsides,  specially  as  one  approaches  Panchgani. 
In  Ehandeish,  an  oil  named  Rosha  oil,  is  distilled  from  it. 

A,  versicolor y  Nees,  Steud,  Synop.  Plant.  Glum.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  388,  is 
given  by  Hackel  a^  a  variety  of  A.  Schcenanthm,  Liun.  It  grows  in 
Ceylon,  the  Nilghiris,  Africa,  and  Mauritius;   See  a   specimen  on 

*  At  the  time  I  read  my  first  paper,  I  had  nut  seen  Uackel's  Monograph. 
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tlie  table,  which  is  not  easily  distingtushable  from  some  belonging  to 
A^  8c/uenafUhH8. 

A.  Lamger,  Desf.,  Fl.  AU.  YoL  11.,  379« — ^This  isa  small,  beautiful, 
slender  grass,  known  as  Woolly  Andropogon,  common  in  and  tracts 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  My  specimens  are  from  Sind  and  Baroda.  Its 
roots  are,  as  stated  before,  used  in  some  places  as  Kaakas  for  making 
tatties,  &c* 

A.  Iwarancnsa,  Roxb.,  Fl.  Ind.y  Vol.  I.,  275 ;  Trin.,  8p.  Oram.  Tab. 
326.  It  is  a  tall  grass  with  erect  culms,  2  to  6  feet  high,  and  a  long 
linear  intercepted  panicle,  consisting  of  nimierous  flowering  brandies, 
or  spikes  densely  fasciculated.  It  grows  in  the  plains,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  Hurdwar,  Nepal,  and  Karachi ;  also  in  various 
parts  of  Africa.  Dalzell  and  Qibson,  the  authors  of  the  Bombay  Flora, 
state : — "  It  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  account  of 
Alexander's  jfrnmey  through  the  Punjab  and  Bind,  and  was  gath^ed 
by  the  Phoenician  followers  of  the  army  in  Lus,  who  called  it  Spike- 
nard." It  is  common  about  Karachi,  and  is  used  as  a  scent  by 
natives.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Amdabhad  Zilla,  but  we  think  tiiat 
there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  its  having  been  found  in  the. 
moist  Konkan,  as  stated  in  Graham's  Catalogue  of  the  Bombay 
Plants.  Now,  this  plant,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  are  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  A.  Laniger^  Desf.,  as  you  may  gather  by  com- 
paring the  specimens  of  the  two  plants  laid  before  you.  In  fact,  in 
my  former  paper,  this  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  grass  from 
the  other  was  thus  mentioned :  ^'  Roxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indioa, 
describes  an  aromatic  species  of  Andropogon  under  tiie  name  of 
A.  Iwarancusa,  Some  botanists,  however,  think  that  the  description 
applies  partly  to  A.  Laniger  and  partly  to  A.  8ch€enanthu9.  Others 
believe  that  there  is  in  Northern  India  a  grass  wHh  white  hairs  which, 
though  closely  allied  to  A.  Schcenanthus,  is  a  distinct  species.'' 

The  whole  plant — roots,  leaves,  and  inflorescence — is  aromatic.  It 
is  however  not  known  whether  any  oil  is  distilled  from  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  aromatic  roots  are  used  by  the  people  of  Northern 
India  in  cases  of '  intermittent  fever.  Plants  belonging  to  this 
group  of  Andropogons  or  the  following  four  species  are  described 
by  Munro,  Thwaites,  Hamilton,  &c. : — 
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1st— -4.  cofnmmtatus,  Steud,  Spwp.  Plant.  Olum.,  VoL  I.,  387, 
g^wing  in  Sind  and  Abyssinia. 

2nd— ^.  Oidarba,  HamiL,  Steud.,  8yn.  PI  Glum.,  Vol.  I.,  387, 
found  in  Monghyr.  Both  these  are  noted  for  tmbenthind  acrid 
^our  and  taste. 

A,  Hooketi,  Munro,  M.  S.  Hack.  AndropogormB  614>  allied  to  A. 
eomnrntatus,  and  supposed  to  grow  in  Bhutan. 

A.  Uvidus,  Thur.,  Emm.  PL  Zeylan.,  367,  found  in  OotacammMl 
and  Ceylon.  Both  these  grasses  are  sweei*  scented,  but  the  odour  is 
dight  and  weak. 

A.  8quarro9U8,  Linn.  £Q.,  Suppl.  433;  A.  murkatus.  Bets,  Obs., 
YoL  III.,  43.  It  grows  all  over  India,  especially  in  humid  warm 
plaees.  In  tiiis  Presidency  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  also  found  wild  in 
all  provinces.  The  plant  is  called  bala  and  valemy  and  its  fragrant 
roots,  named  Kashas,  are  well  known  throughout  India,  and  used  for 
making  tatties,  fans,  &c-,  and  formerly  for  thatching  bungalows  in 
the  Deocan.  The  flowering  branches  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
beautiful  grasses  are  sold  in  the  bazaar. 

A.  Pertusus,  Willd.,  8p.,  VoL  IV.,  922  ;  Boxb.,  Fl.  Lid.,  Vol.  I., 
259.  This  grass  has  an  extensive  range,  being  found  all  over  India, 
A^hanistan,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Timoc,  Java,  Africa,  and  even  in 
some  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  very  common  in  Poena,  at  the  end  of  the 
rains^  when  it  is  very  conspicuous  by  its  beautiful  purple  panicle^ 
oousisting  of  4  to  6,  in  some  cases,  even  10  spikes,  congested  at  the 
Vfxf  of  the  long  peduncle.  Its  vernacular  name  is  Payen,  Oania- 
marvel,  Pabcan,  Parwal,  Palwa.  These  names  are  also  given  to 
spedes  of  A.  annuhtus,  Forstr.,  and  A.  intermedius,  B.  Br.,  the  culms 
ol  which,  like  those  of  pertusus,  are  terminated  by  a  crown  of  purple- 
eoloured  qnkes.  The  spikelets  of  this  species  have,  when  crushed 
between  the  fingers,  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,'  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  specimens  exhibited  here.  None  of  the 
agrostologists  who  have  described  this  plant  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
alluded  to  this  property.  Mr.  Duthie,  having  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  it,  says: — '*  The  grass  enclosed  in  yours  of  the  16th 
October,  1890,  is  certainly  Andropogon  pertusus.  I  was  not  aware 
of  its  being  scented.'*  The  leaves  are  inodorous.  The  cattle  do 
not  seem  to  relish  the  plant. 
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A.  odoratus.  Under  this  name  I  have  described  in  my  last  paper 
a  tall  grass  with  beautifnl  purple-coloured  inflorescence,  growing  in 
various  parts  of  this  Presidency.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Lanowli  in 
tlie  fields  beyond  the  woods,  and  all  along  the  railway  line,  as  far 
down  as  two  or  three  stations  on  this  side  of  Poena,  where  it  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  is  called  there  Gawat  wedde. 
Aft  you  m«8t  have  noticed,  it  has  a  close  affinity  to  A.  intemudius 
of  R.  Br.  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  this  affinity,  that  in  a  letter 
dated  September  2nd,  1890,  written  to  Dr.  Lisboa,  Mr.  ThisdLton 
Dyer,  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  says : — "  The  claims  to  specific  dis- 
iinctnese  of  A.  odoratm  are  rather  smaU.'^  But  Professor  Hackel, 
who  has,  as  stated  before,  written  a  monograph  on  AndropogamcB^  as 
late  as  1889,  by  far  the  best  work  we  have  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Duthie,  says : — "  As  to  Andropogon  odoratus,  Lisb», 
of  which  you  sent  me  a  specimen,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  maintained 
as  a  species,  though  the  differences  from  A,  intei^mediatus  are  slight 
ones,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  hairiness  on  the  rachis 
and  outer  glumes.  But  the  fact  of  the  plant  containing  points  of 
aromatio  oil,  which  A.  intermediutus  is  almost  devoid  of,  indicates  a 
true  specific  difference."  The  well-known  botanist.  Dr.  Trimen, 
Superintendent  of  the  Qurdens  in  Peradenyia,  Ceylon,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Lisboa,  says : — "  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  specimens 
of  your  grass,  Andropogon  odomtus,  which  is  a  very  interesting  plant. 
80  far  as  I  can  ascertain  here,  you  are  quite  justified  in  describing 
it  as  new.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
A.  Kuntzeanm,  recently  described  in  Hackel's  monograph  of  the 
AndropoganecB,  but  his  description  does  not  quite  fit  it  in  all  parti- 
culars, nor  does  he  mention  it  as  being  scented*  Jt  came  from 
Asirghar,  Central  India." 

I  am  glad  that  Professor  Hackel  and  Dr.  Trimen  support  the 
view  I  had  taken  of  the  grass.  The  following  characters  led  me  to 
think  that  it  is  distinct  from  A,  iniermedius.  The  leaves  are  com- 
paratively short  and  broad,  cordate  at  the  base,  scabrous  and  sc^ited, 
with  long  hairs,  sparingly  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Nodes,  alwatys 
covered  with  long  white  hairs,  the  rachis  and  the  spikelets  being 
also  very  hairy,  and  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves  and  inflorescence, 
esp^ciaUy  the  latter,  highly  scented. 
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In  A.  mtermedms  the  nodes  vary,  with  or  without  hairs ;  these 
yihm  present  being  shorter  and  scanty ;  the  leaves  longer,  narrower, 
and  vMdoivmy  smooth  and  glabrous,  except  at  the  base,  which  is 
fimbriated,  the  pedicle  and  glumes  of  the  spikelets  are  sparingly 
pilose^  If  there  is  any  scent  in  the  spikelets,  it  must  be  a  very  faint 
one,  or,  as  Haekel  says,  ''  A.  tntermedius  is  almost  devoid  of  odour/' 
R  Brown,  who  first  described  A.  intemiediuSy  G.  Bentham,  and  other 
nri)8equent  botanists,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  make  no  mention  at  the 
Meat.  Mr.  Duthie,  who  has  paid  especial  attention  to  Indian  grasses, 
in  his  book.  The  Fodder  Grasses  of  N.  IndiOy  thus  describes  the 
grass:  ''  A  tall,  rather  coarse-looking  grass  with  thick  fibrous  roots 
and  long  narrow  leaves.  It  resembles  A.  Ischmnum  and  A.  pertusus 
in  general  appearance.  But  the  panides  are  more  elongated  and 
much  noore  loose."  Here  he  makes  no  allusion  to  its  odour.  There 
are  on  the  table  side  by  side  specimens  of  A.  odoratm  (dry  and  fresh), 
A*  inUrmediuSy  and  A.  Kuntteanus. 

A.  IsehtBmuniy  Linn.,  Spa.  It  grows  in  Europe>  Asia  Minor, 
Alrioa,  Afghanistan,  China,  Northern  India,  Bawal  Pindi,  the 
Pnnjab^  Jeypur,  Bajputana,  Aligarh,  and  Allahabad,  and  is  Uke  A. 
p^rfusus  and-^.  annulatuSy  named  Palwariy  &o. 

i.  micranthtts,  Kunth.,  Enum.  PL,  Vol.  I.,  604.  It  is  found  in 
Yarioos  parts  of  India,  and  also  grows  in  Australia,  China,  Japan, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Abyssinia.     It  is  faintly  odorous. 

A.  villosm,  Steud.,  8yn.  PL  Olum.,  I.,  397.  It  is  found  in  Nepal, 
the  Ehasia  mountains  up  to  1,800  to  2,000  feet,  Kumaon,  Bajputana, 
and  China. 

The  specimen  on  the  table  is  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Duthie.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  Andropogon  is  described  by  Haekel  under  A. 
nmranthuSy  as  one  of  its  varieties. 

The  following  is  a  new  Andropogon,  hitherto  undescribed  : — 

A.  HugelH,  Hack.,  var.  A.  ftetidus.  Hack.  Vem. — Podm^  Padra, 
Kook,  Sipiy  KuUus,  Pcdan,  and  Pcstang.  Culm  2^ — 4  feet  or  more, 
akoder,  brandling  or  decumbent,  and  somietimes  rooting  near  the 
base,  roundish,  grooved  on  tjie  side  of  branches  and  leaves,  smooth, 
glabrous,  o(f  a  pale  purple  colour.  Sheaths  smooth  and  polished, 
lower  rather  loose,  upper  apprassed  and  somewhat  oartnate,  glaktous, 
shorter  than  the  nodes.   Nodes  bearded  with  soft  white  haii.    Ligula 
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1  line  long,  truncate,  ciliated.     Leaves  5—8  in.  long,  5  lin.  broad ; 
upper  smaller,   linear    lanceolate,   narrow  rotundate  at  the  base, 
terminated  generally  into  an  acute  point,  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
hairs  on  the  lower  surface^  few  or  none  on  the  upper,  scabrous  on  both 
surfaces  and  margins,  and  distinctly  divided  into  2  unequal  parts  by 
a  white  rib,  prominent  on  the  lower  surf aoe.     Panicle  5 — 7  inches ; 
long,  erect,  much  branched,  supported  on  a  long  peduncle  without  a 
sheath.     lUchis  of  faded  purple  colour,  smooth  or  scabrous,  from 
minute  tubercles.    Nodes  6 — 9  or  more,  lower  intemodes  longer. 
Branches  many  at  each  node  (6 — 12  at  the  lowest),  alternate,  capillary, 
smooth  or  scabrous,  semi-verticelled,   unequal  in  length,  the  longest 
often   5 — 6  nodes.     Nodes  of  both  the  primary  rachis  and  of  the 
branches  slightly  swollen,  bearded  with  soft  white  hairs.     Primary 
branches  give  out  at  each  node  2 — 3  secondary  branches,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  yield  smaller  tertiary  branches,    the  ultimate  branches 
and  the  smaller  primary  ones   bearing  3    terminal  spikelets,  one 
sessile,  and  two  pedicellate,  and  generally  three  pairs  below  the 
triplet.    Racemes  very  fragile,  supported  on  peduncles  free  from 
hairs.     The  articulation  of  racemes  and  pedicels  of  the  pedicellate 
spikelets  short,  hairy.     Both  sessile  and  pedicellate  spikelets  about 
li  lin.,  dull  yellowish-white,  or  dingy-green,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at 
their  base.    Sessile  spikelets  linear,  oblong.     1st  glume  7 — 9  nerved, 
apex  obtuse,  margins  slightly  turned  in,  often  ciliate,  the  dorsum 
scabrous ;  2nd  glimxe  equal  to  the  first,  rather  broader,  obtuse  at  the 
apex,  6-nerved,  glabrous ;  4th  a  very  slender  awn,  nearly  1  inch  long, 
twisted  to  ,a  little  above  the  middle.     The  twisted  part  dark  brown, 
the  upper  portion  straight  and  light-coloured.    An  hermaphrodite 
flower  in  the  axil.     Pedicillate  sj^kelets  linear  oblong ;  1st  glume 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  ciliolate  at  the  margins  towards  the  upper  half, 
many-n6rved;  2nd  glume  similar  to  the  first,  3-nerved;  3rd  glume 
hyaline,  obtuse,  nerveless,  shorter  but  broader  than  the  last  two.    4th 
none.   No  awn;  stamens  3;  anthers  one  lin.  long. 

Common  all  over  the  Presidency,  especially  in  Bassein,  Thana,  and 
over  the  Ghats.  Specimens  are  received  from  Thana  under  the  name 
of  Podan,  Koolee,  Sippee ;  from  Bassein  with  that  of  Tam,  KuUm ;  and 
from  Bhewndy,  where  it  grows  along  the  embankments  and  in  Mahals, 
and  is  known  as  Padra.    Used  as  fodder  ;  no  oil  extracted.     The 
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inflorescence  is  scented,  the  odour  being  soft  and  very  pleasant^  or  in 
the  language  of    Mr.  Duthie,   "  deliciously  scented."     Hence  the 
name,   A.  fcetidnsy   given  to  this  plant,  is,  you  will  admit,  inappro- 
priate*    But,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  smell  like  that  of  taste  may 
differ  in  different  individuals.    So  far  as  I  know,  no  agrostologist,  not 
even  Mr.  Hackel,  has  as  yet  described  it.     When  towards  the  end  of 
1889,  we  were  informed  that  Hackel,  considering  the  specimen  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  Duthie,  belonged  to  a  new  Andropogon,  had  named  it  as 
above,   it  was  suggested  by  me  that  A.  Hackelii  would  be  more 
appropriate.     To  this  in  a  letter,  dated  13th  November,  1890,  Mr. 
Duthie  answered,  "I  think  A.  Hackelii,  Lisb.»  would  be  a  far  more 
appropriate  name.     I   should  think  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  alteration.     I  had  better  ask  him."  I  would  have  stiU  described 
it  in  honour  of  Professor.  Hackel,  but  for  the  following  letter  of 
Mr.   Duthie,  dated  31st  January  last: — "Professor  Hackel  now 
reduces  his  Andropogon  fcetidus  to   a  variety  of  Hiigelii,  Hackel. 
He  first  gave  the  name  A.  fmfiduB  to  specimens  collected  by  me  in 
the  Nimar  district  two  years  ago.     He  did  not  reply  to  my  question 
regarding  the  inappropriateness  of  the    name  /(Btidm.  .  He    has 
probably  written  out  a  description  which  will  shortly  be  published." 
I  am  not  aware  that  Professor  Hackel  has  as  yet  published  his. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  close  affinity  exists  between  A.  Hugelti,  described 
by  Hackel  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  A.  fcetidus,  found 
growing  abundantly  all  over  the  Presidency,  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces  and  other  parts  of  India,  but  the  examination  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  two  Andropogom  exhibited  here,  show  there  are  at  least 
Bome  apparent  differences.   The  pedicillate  spikelet  is  destitute  of  the 
fourth  glume,  whilst  it  is  present  in  A.  Hugelii. 


CURIOUS  INSTANCE  OF  ABNORMAL  INFLORESCENCE 
OF  CJESALPINIA  [POINCIANA)  PULCHERRIMA. 

The  accompanying  plate  contains  an  illustration  of  a  curious 
instance  of  abnormal  inflorescence  of  Ccesalpinia  (Poinciana)  pukher* 
ritna,  which  was  exhibited,  some  months  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  our' 
Society,  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Luard.    In  this  case  the  pedimcle  and  rachis 
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were  excessively  developed  and  flattened,  being  about  1^  inches 
broad.  On  the  two  flattened  surfaces  the  flowers  were  crowded 
together  in  great  numbers,  producing  a  very  gorgeous  effect. 

Though  the  normal  inflorescence  is  generally  simple  and  un- 
branched,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  very  frequently  happens,  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  plants,  that  the  inflorescence  while  continuing  to 
grow  towards  its  top  also  throws  out  several  lateral  branches.  The 
abnormal  inflorescence  shown  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  destined 
for  a  very  large  and  branched  inflorescence,  which  by  some  cause  or 
other,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  easily  guessed,  has  been  sud- 
denly stopped  in  its  axial  growth,  whereby  the  growth  of  the  lateral 
branches  has  been  so  much  accelerated,  that  they  have  not  had  time 
to  assume  their  natural  divergence,  and  originating  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  with  their  buds  struggling  to  obtain  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  development,  they  have  been  so  twisted  and  con- 
torted, that  they  have  all  been  united  with  the  axis. 

A  photograph  showing  the  normal  inflorescence  is  also  given  for 

sake  of  comparison. 

G.  CARSTENSEN. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  IN  NATIVE  STATES. 
By  G.  Carstensen,  Superintendent,  Victoria  Qurdens,  Bombay. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  generally  known  of  the  present  state  of 
gardening  in  Native  Staines,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  rapid 
strides  are  being  taken  in  this  respect  in  those  territories  as  in 
administration  and  education.*  I  have,  therefore,  ventured  in  the 
following  remarks  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  more  important  gardens 
I  lately  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  Though  the  last  place 
I  visited,  I  shall  first  mention  Baroda,  because  it  undoubtedly 
odeupies  the  first  place  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landscape 
gardener.  The  splendid  new  Luxmivilas  Palace,  now  in  the  last 
stages  of  completion,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  architectural  beauty 
o.r  coitiliness  of  interior  decoration,  and  it  is  very  rare  in  modem 
buildings  to  meet  with  so  perfect  and  faultless  a  harmony  of  outlines; 
A  building  of  this  extent  and  beauty  deserves  to  be  surrounded  by 
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1  gardea  whicli  will  not  only  rival  it  in  beauty,  but  at  the  samo  time 
will  assist  in  adding  to  tke  effect  of  its  architectuxal  featuree.     H.  H. 
the  Gaekwar  must,  therefore,  be  congratulated  on  having  perceived 
tbe  nec^ty  of  allotting  a  large  area  to  be  laid  out  as  garden  and 
jxirk,  under  the  inuuediate  supervision  of  an  English  specialist,  Mr. 
Goldring,  and  of  not  saving  any  expense  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
as  suGcedBfal  results  as  possible.    The  work  of  laying  out  the  grounds 
ifl  still  in  its  earlier  stage,  only  the  preUminary  work  of  clearing  away 
Tillages,  outhouses,  regulating  nullahs,  &c.,  having  been  completed. 
The  works  of  road-making,  terracing,  rock-bmlding,  and  planting 
«re  still  in  progress*     From  the  various  plans,  models,  &c.,  to  which 
Mr,  Goldring    kindly   gave  me  aoeess,  there  appears,  however,  to 
k  no  doubt    that  the   grounds,  when    completed*   wiU    represent 
/eatures  not  found  in  other  Indian  gardens,  and  that  the  work  will 
iDvoIye  an  expenditure  quite  unprecedented  in  India.     It  is  im- 
possible, at  the  present  stage  of  the  works,  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  eventual  results.     It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  wo^     Among  the  principal  features  of  the  grounds  there  will 
be  a  sunk  garden,  ornamented  with  marble  fountains,  statues,  and 
electric  light:    facing   the  palace   will   be  another   sunk   garden, 
exdosively  reserved  for  the  Maharani  and  her  lady-eompanionB,  and 
ui  architectural  garden,  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace« 
These  are  all  features  which,  though  more  or  less  remnants  of  old 
styles  of  gardening,  in  which  the  art  of  design  prevailed  over  the 
observance  of  natural  beauty,  still  have  their  justification  in  the  im- 
laediate  vicinity  of  buildings,  and  other  art  objects.     They  prove 
Most  attractive  when  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  adjacent  buildings, 
^88  to  form  a  complement  to  them,  and  when  the  plants  seleeted 
^  decorating  such  gardens  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  complete  the 
lutnnony.     In  this  last  respect  some  difficulty  will  be  found,  both  in 
the  original  planting  and  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens,  and  Mr^ 
idling  will  deserve  very  great  credit  indeed  if  he  suoeeeds,  ia 
^  a  climate  as  that  of  Baroda,  in  obtaining  the  effects  so  essential 
fe  a  SQocessfol  resxdt  in  this  branch  of  gardening.     Another  prominent 
feature  is  the  embellishment  of  a  nullah  with  artificial  rocks,  built  in 
■uteoQiy  and  coated  with  a  composition  that  gives  them  a  uatural 
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cplour,    T^  kind  of  work  is  obyiously  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
lyilcias ,  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale,  so  as  to  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  natural  rocka;  where  this  i3  not  feasible  the  result  too 
ofte^i  is  that  even  the  strictest  attempts  at  a  successful  imitation  of 
nature  lead  to  the  directly  opposite  result,  and  the  artificial  structuro 
becomes  prominently  apparent.     In  this  case  the  features,, are   ^oo, 
&faaX\.  to  assume  any  likeness  to  natural  rooks,  and  even  without 
copaidexing.  the  eommon  occurrence  of  imposing    rock'-scenery  -iu, 
India,  it  i^  very  doubtful  whether  its  imitation  is  advisable  in.  this 
climate,  as  lie  vegetation  which  is  necessary  to  give  relief  to  the 
artificial  rocks,  will  probably  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  hide  the., 
ori^giual  outlines,  imless  it  is  permanently  and  severely  restricte^^ 
The  gardens  in,  the  interior  courts  of  the  palace,  which  are  laid  ou^, 
ifi  strict  harmony  with  the  building  and  in  accordance  with  the  style^ 
are  ornamented  with  basins  and  fountains,  and  are  very  attractive, 
and  as  it  is  possible  here  to  maintain  an  artificial  damp  atmosphere), 
palms  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  such  as  crotons,  alocasias,  f em^ 
&c.,  whiel^  ai^e  such  essential  accessories  to  decorative  gardening  ip. 
India,  ^re  likely  to  flourish.     The  grounds  surrounding  the  palace 
are  richly  studded  with  fine  specimens  of  old  and  well-grown  trees^ 
among  which  chiefly  some  splendid  tamarind  trees  are  worthy  of 
nptice.  They  lend  theipselyes  excellently  to  the  formatiou  of  a  hand- 
i^me  parkj  though  not  posses^g  great  variety  of  surface,  nor  offer- 
ing specially  attractive  surroundings.  The  beauty  of  the  future  park 
wijl  therefore.  al;mo8t  solely  depend  on  the  effective  distribution  of 
plantations  apd  open  spaces,  and  much  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  felling  a  considerable  number  of  fine  trees,  without  which^ 
however,  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  obtain,  the  desired  effects^ 
The  supervision  of  this  work  by  such  a  specialist  as  Mr.  Goldring. 
ought,  however,  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  due  consideration 
of  all  pros  and  cons.     Intimate  ae  he  is  with  Ei^Ush  park  scenery^ 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  deal  in.  the  most  judicious  way  with 
difficulties  arising  out  of  this  or  similar  pauses.    Of  planting  so  very 
little  has  been  undertaken  thus  far,  that  a  judgment  cannot  yet  be 
pronoi^iced.    It  m^j,  however,  be  mentioned  that  large  trees  have 
been  suqcessfuUy  transplanted  by  the  aid  of  a,tran«pla»tiiig  paachin0 
(Barroji^'s). ,  This  is,Jbelievei  tthQ.firjajt  qxperien,ce  of  this  kind  in 
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Ma,  and  way  be  fbund  occasionally  usefid,  though  obvioiisly  not 
po^essing  the  same  advaintages  as  in  English  gardens,  as  most  treeii 
in  India  do  not  require  a  Tcry  long  period  to  attain  a  considerable 
axe.  Several  temples,  wells,  and  buildings  are  found  scattered  in 
the  grounds,  and  will  undoubtedly  add  to  (lie  variety,  and  become 
more  or  less  attractive  features. 

The  gardens  at  the  Makurpuri  Palace,  the  present  residence  of' 
H.H.  the  Gaekwar,  are  in  a  more  advanced  state.  They  are,  Kke  the 
l^e,  which  has  no  great  claim  to  architectural  beauty,  planned! 
partly  in  the  ItaKan  style.  This  style  of  gardening  is  better  suited 
fcr  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  Southern  Europe,  with  its  evergreen 
ttes  atid  shrubs,  all  of  a  more  or  less  compact  and  stiff  appearance, 
thn  for  the  drier  parts  of  India.  Tb  obtain  a  harmony  betweeti 
this  and  the  picturesque  style  of  gardening  to  which  the  remainder 
of  the  grounds  are  being  devoted  is  a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty,  and 
ife  TOccess  must  principally  depend  upon  the  choice  and  distribution 
of  plants.  This  part  of  the  work  has,  however,  not  as  yet  been 
cbn^eted,  so  it  would  be  unfair  to  base  a  judgment  of  the  final 
appearance  of  the  gardens  on  the  present  few  attractive  features 
^rtdch  it  possesses.  The  first  attempts  at  embellishing  the  ItaHaii 
gardens,  undertaken  during  Mr.  Goldring's  absence  in  Europe,  has 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  it  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  if  complete 
success  can  ever  be  obtained  in  the  dry  climate  of  Baroda.  1  shall 
Dot  tire  the  reader  with  a  description  of  the  band-stand,  fountains, 
and  other  accessories  of  the  gardens,  but  restrict  my  remarks  to  the 
P^eipal  feature  of  the  gardens,  the  rock-garden.  This  includes 
vater-courses  of  pleasing  appearance,  a  large  grotto,  a  water-fall,  &c., 
^i  is  no  doubt  a  remarkable  work,  on  which  large  sums  and  great 
ahour  have  been  expended,  and  with  which  no  similar  work  in  India 
^^  he  compared.  But  to  everybody  acquainted  with  Indian  rock' 
wenery,  or  any  of  the  numerous  Buddhist  caves,  it  cannot  fail  to 
^*^^  more  like  a  beautiful  toy,  than  a  work  of  art,  which  is  the  more 
^grettable  as  Mr.  Goldring  has  taken  infinite  pains  in  obtaining  an 
effective  result. 

The  gardens  surrounding  the  Nussarbagh  Palace,  the  former 
i^denee  of  the  Court,  have  undoubtedly  been  neglected  for  some 
yeai?s  past,  bit'  be^r  evid^tilt  traces  of  having  been  laid  but  ^  ith  great 
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"fe*tfe,  •  and  m  6tri^  harmony  with  the  palace.  If  properly  kept  up, 
tmd  r€ftaiiwd  in  their  original  style,  the  artificiality  of  which  is  bo 
|>toimnent  in  the  white  marble^paved  walk^,  fountains,  and  eoverod 
^alte,  and  by  ike  predominance  of  lime-trees  in  the  plantations,  tfaey 
^anWt&Boeiti  one  of  the  finest  speeimens  of  arohiteotural  gardening 
in  Indian 

f  Tb^  P«iMic  Park  m  Baroda,  itttiated  between  the  native  town  and 
tbie^  eanup,  i»  very  extenaive  (about  a  hundred  acres,  I  bdieve)  and 
ittracdro'.  The  river  Vishwamitri  winds  its  coarse  through  ihe 
pQLtk,  aflttd  is  croansed  by  sevwal  more  or  less  ornamental  bridges. 
The  steep  rirer-banks  are  here  and  there  raried  by  the  presence  of 
an  ancient  picturesque  temple,  or  by  solemn  thick  groves  of  shady 
-.0ld  taaaiarind-trees^  by  clusters  of  graceful  bamboos,  or  bits  of 
fcabul-juiigle,  and  are  almost  ererywhere  thickly  studded  with 
elumps  of  anmdo  and  munj-grass — {Sacckarvmi  sard) — which  latter 
by  its  graceful  feathery  silver-like  flower-spikes,  comes  near  to 
rivallifig  the  well-known  pampas-'grass  in  beauty.  Following  the 
icourse'  erf  the  river,  many  bits  of  beautiful  scenery  and  objects  pleas* 
ing  to  the  eye  are  met  with,  but  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  ob- 
#srveir  cannot  fail  to  Bee  what  exoellent  conditions  for  scenery  of  &r 
greater  beauty  and  of  imposing  grandeur  present  themselves,  but  at 
present  arq^not  made  the  most  of.  Another  special  feature  of  the  park 
are  the  nmnerous  ohunps  of  bamboos,  of  which  several  kinds  are  met 
#ith*  The  pait  is  just  old  enough  to  have  acquired  the  peculiar 
attractiveness  which  old  and  welLgrown  shady  trees  always  lend  to 
garden  scenery,  and  contains  several  fine  specimens  of  trees,  many  of 
which  are  but  rarelv  met  with  in  Indian  gardens.  I  could  obtain 
no  information,  as  to  who  originally  designed  the  plan  of  the  park, 
and  should  the  name  be  known,  it  had  better  ren^in  unpronounced, 
^as  the  designer  has  evidently  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  and 
T^qniremeiitB  of  landscape  gardening,  and  even  perfectly  destitute 
of  tjEiste,  ihe  principal  qualification  for  landscape  gardening*  The 
most  'proimiMnt  faislt^  a  fault  that  too  often  betrays  the  hand  of 
omateiirs  in  landscape  gardening,  is  the  far  too  great  number  of 
Toadi  and  footpaths,  the  majoriify  of  which  are  perfectly  aimless,  and 
too  often  do  not  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  destroy  effects  which 
in  their  absence  might  be   pleasing  and  attractive.     The  original 
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^  is  defooti^  also  witb  jTegard  to  the  difirtdbutioA  ot  plaatatioaa, 

tnd  from  the  begijiiui]^  the  uneffective  trefiti^eiit  of  ligi4  and  shade 

hti  been  iariber  unned  against  b/  subaeq^eut  phmUng,  wilihoiit  9sxy 

fidaceaUe  ihinjning  of  tiie  on^pmal  jdautaUeiii».    The  oonieqaeuae  is 

that  QiB  park  is  ai  present  not  ttttob  more  than  a  wildemeaa  withouit 

character,  instead  of  the  beautiful  park  which  the  local  conditions*  and 

the  mmsual  advantage  of  chanaing  river«8ceneiy  are  so  eminently 

krooraUe  fior  oreating,  and  almost  seem  to  olaim  as  a  n^^oessity* 

CfreaEtiinproyanents  oould>  howeyer>  easily  be  obtained,  and  a  ^erjr 

kw  weeks'  work  with  the  felling  axe,  under  able  supernsioii^  woulfl 

entiiefy  alter  the  eharacter  of  the  park  and  vastly  add  to  ito  aiitrac- 

tiveaeBB  and  beauty.    I  understand  it  is  H.  H.  the  Oaekwar's  inten* 

tfoa  tb  have  the  park  entirely  remodelled^  as  soon  as  the  new  ipardena, 

4iow  beuig  kdd  out,  hare  been  completed.     The  Park  oontaiiiiS  a 

ii^ther  large  plant  house,  of  which  the  chief  attjraetions  are  a  f  ew 

large  palms,  among  which  is  an  unusually  fine  and  large  elump  ol  the 

citi&^palm    {Calamus  rofang) ;  bat  the  almost  entire  absence  ei  fara^ 

to  which  plant-houses  in  Bombay  owe  their  principal  ohnrm  and 

beauty,  is  strikingly  felt.  The  zoological  oolleot*on>  which  eontaijaa 

tlie  common  kinds  of  wild  animals^  as  tigers,  panther^  lions,  bean^ 

besides  a  tew  deer,  is  greatly  in  need  of  better. aocQiiunodation>  %i 

will  be  easily  perceived  from  the  fact  oi  the  deef  bfiag  tied  up^to 

trees  by  ropes,   but  also  in  this  respect  imptovemrata  ia*e  tmddr 

contemplation.    As  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Park,  Mr.  T.  M. 

Henry,  was  absent  on  leave  during  my  visits  it  would  be  nnfaic, 

&om  the  present  state  of  the  Park,  to  form  any  optnum  aa  fie  ito 

g^teral  maintenance. 

I^oogh  not  a  garden,  the  Camp  must  be  mentioned  aa  a  featuie 
<A  nnusoal.  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  '^  maidan/'  one  of  the  Urgeat 
<^d  finest  in  India,  surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  old  trees, 
^6^  amoiple  evidence  of  the  presenee  of  a  masteriiacnd  in  oreaiiing  a 
^ost  perfect  picture.  The  broad  avenues,  the  thick  elusters  of  trees, 
and  the  few  but  irenderf ully  fine  trees  scattered  over  the  hrge  opsn 
^^,  present  a  scenery,  the  beauty  of  which  could  not  be  ofataiaed 
^Xoept  by  judicious  co-^operaMon  witii  nature,  and  may>  as  far  as  my 
^^formstion  goes,  be  credited  to  the  hand  of  the  late  Sir  James 
OttiaaL 
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There  oaa  be  na  dx>vl>t  that  Baroda>  as  regards  the  extent  oi  Us 
gardens,  and  the  annual  expenditure  incurred  in  their  mainteiiance) 
£^  surpasses  any  <?thei:,town  in  this  Presidency •    Though,  the  cli-* 
n^^eis,^  3UQh  a  nature  a,3  never  to  allow  of  that  luxuriance  ia: 
V(9g^tatiQn,  which  forma  the  principal  attractireness  of  Bombay  gar-^ 
dpns^  the  gardens  in  Baroda  will,  owing  to  the  almost  unlimiied' 
expendituje  on  their  laying  out  and  maintenance,  eventusdly  ]>oase68 
fpajtures  which  never  can  be  dreamt  of  in  Bombay.    It  is^  however^ 
a  ponsolatiqpi  to  know  that  the  specially  favourable  climatio  condi** 
tioKisof  Bombay  make  it  possible  here  to  obtain  &r  greater  enoid 
n^a:e  impre^ve.  effects  at  a  comparatively  low  ^irpenditure. 

Another  flourishing  Native  State^  Bhownugger,  which  presenii^ 
in,  ^U  respects  mo^t  interesting  features,  and  whidi,  when  die  weTk» 
npw  undpr  construction  are  completed,  will  possess  some  of  the  fineet' 
mpder;i^  bu;Qdings  ii^  India^  has  also  with  regard  to  gardening  kept< 
p^e  ,with  the  th;ae8»  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  tl»t  what  in^ 
tl^  i^speqt  has  been  successfully  accomplished  has  been  done  •wi&'* . 
oi^t.  tihe  a3siatai;v>e  of  a  European  gardener.    The  public  gardens,: 
C£^ed  th^  Peile   Gardens^   are  a  proof  of  what  successful  results*., 
njiay  be  arrived  at  by  energy  and  skill,  aided  by  practical  judgment 
and  a  U])§rd  expeiiditura     The  site  now  occt^ed  by   the  gardens 
was  but  ^x. years  ago  a  piece  of  waste  ground.     The  area  of  the 
gl^den  is  limited,  and  its  shape  anything  but  a  desirable  one  for  a 
g^rd^.     Though  the  gardens  do  not  pretend  to  closely  follow  the 
ppnciples  qf  landscape-gardening,  no  serious  or  apparent  sins  against 
thpse  princip],es,  which  are  but  too  often  overlooked  in  gardens  of 
this  kindt   aare  met,  with,  and  the   talented    State-Engineer,   Mr. 
Proctor  Sims,  to  whose  genial  taste  and  skill  this,  as  almost  all  of  the 
many  remarkable  public  works  in  the  State  are  due,  deserves  very 
great  credit  for  the  results  obtained.     If  any  objecticm  can  be  taken 
to  the  design  of  the  gardens,  it  is  a  perhaps  a  little  too  close  adherence 
to  straight  lines;  but  the  destribution  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  been 
so  successfully  planned  and  carried  out,  as  to  i)erf ectly  counteract 
any  undue  uniformity  acud  stiffness  that  is   generally    likely  tct 
r^fult  irom  this  cause.    Whether  it  be  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
t)ie  ge^ral  ^fiect  is  to  .make  the  gardens  appear  considerably  larger 
t^va^  ttvey  actually  are.    The  excellency  of  the  turf  in  the  well-kept 
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lawns  is  a  feature  wMcli  is  rarely  met  with  up-countty,  and  wliich  is 
not  surpassed  even  »  Bcnnbay.  This  f&et  pt<yTfes  that  the  main-: 
tenanoeof  lawnS)  oneol  the  most  useful  ornaments  of  gardens,  is 
poBsible  ia  even  a  compamtively  dry  climate,  when  sirfficiently 
suited  witk  water.  The  size,  shape,  and  t*hoice  of  trees  show  how 
rapidiy  and  suocessfciUy  the  growth  is  fostered  under  climatic 
coEHtitians  tkat  are  generally  considered  lees  favourable  than  those 
prewailing  ia  Bombay,  while  it  Is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
oertaia  trees,  as  the  nim,  the  tamarind,  the  millingtoiia,  the  horse- 
rjudish  tree,  to  grow  to  such  perfection,  and  to  assume  such  well* 
regulated  shapes  in  Bombay  as  ihe  case  is  here.  The  almost  entire 
sdeeBce  pf  croions  and  other  brightly-coloured  shrubs  in  the  gardens 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordinary  features  of  Bombay  gardens. 
Bat  several  fine  ^specimens  of  palms,  and  not  least,  the  very  effective 
and  Ornamoactal  manner  in  which  an  ap^oach  to  an  old  well  is 
decorated,  amply  prove  that  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  is 
pesaMe,  even  where  the  choice  of  plants  is  so  severely  restricted  by 
the^Binate  as  here.  The  more  or  less  accessory  ornaments  iti  the 
ganiens  lure  all  in  excellent  taste^  The  band^stand,  at  which  H.  H. 
the  Thakore  Saheb's  band  performs  twice  a  week,  is  a  very  attractive 
feature.  It  is  an  octagonal  mstic  pavilion,  covered  with  creepers,  at 
the  Bummit  of  the  roof  is  a  carved  figure  apparently  of  Orpheus, 
while  the  rafters  which  carry  the  roof  are  most  skilfully  terminated 
in  various  animals'  heads,  and  show  signs  of  no  mean  skill  in  wood 
cwrring,  an  art  fcwr  which  Bhownugger  is  justly  celebrated.  The 
I^t-honae  is  a  handsome  starudure,  in  the  oentte  of  which  is  a  large 
oblotig  omamantal  tank,  and  is  tastefully  stadded  with  groups  of 
palms,  crotons  and  other  loliage  plants^  but  here,  as  in  Baroda,  owing 
to  die  dryness  of  the  climate,  ferns  are  almost  entirety  missing.  It 
is  oeeasionally  nsed  for  festive  banquets,  and  must  when  lighted  up 
pnsent  a  very  attractive  appearance.  A  spiral  staircase  leads  to  a 
Ibdofgalleiy  from  wMck  a  hird's-eye  view  may  be  obtained  not 
only  ol  the  interim  of  tho  plant^house,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the 
gurdens.  The  cagea  in  which  the  small  collection  of  wild  animals  is 
hoQBed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  appearing  to  be  comparatively 
iaexpensbre,  vei^simple 90^ admirably  adapted  to  resist  the  heat  of 
tlm  ladian  siUi>  whik  tk^y  mre  bA  4he  same  time  'ffell  ventilated  and 
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are  not  wanting  in  ornamental  appearance.     According  to  modem 
ideas  they  have  the  fault,  however,  of  not.  being  isolated,  and  of  noi 
being  sufficiently  raised  above  the  ground.     Each  cage  consiBts  of  a ' 
spacious  cell,   enclosed  by  thick  walls  oa  the  western  and  eastern 
side,  while  the  south  side  is  furnished  with  bars*    As  the  sun  ia. 
never  low  enough  to  enter  the  cage  from  this  direetkxn,  the  inside  is 
as  cool  as  possible,  and  coolness  is  furdier  guaranteed  by  a  roof  of . 
corrugated  iron^plates,  supporting  a  moderately  thick  layer  dt  soil, 
which  is  turfed  and  constantly  kept  cool  by  watering.     This  cell, 
which  seems  to  be  the  favourite  resort  for  the  animals  at  all  timas  of 
the  day,  is  on  the  northern  side  separated  from  «n  outer   open*>ai^ 
cage  of  similar  size  by  gratings  with  doors.    The  collection  eontaiufl 
among  other  animals,  a  remarkably  fine  pair  of  Kathiawar  lions^ 
which  like  the  other  animals  seem  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  aad 
healthy  condition.     The  deer-park,   which  is  simjdy  f eosK^ed  with . 
barbed  wire,  is  fairly  large,  but  contains  only  a  few  kinds  of  deer. ., 
A  white  peacock,  some  very  fine  cockatoos,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
a  sea  eagle,  may  be  noticed  in  the  collection  of  birds.     The  garden, 
at  Moti  Bagh  is,  like  the  palace,  without  pretensions  to  beauty,  but. 
is  now  being  remodelled.    The  nurseries  of  plants  are  well  k^i,  and. 
contain  a  good  stock  of  healthy  young  plants.     The  dxltivatkm  of 
fruit  trees  is  rather    an  important  feature  of    the  .  Bhownugger 
gardens,  and  a  visit  to  the  Dewan's    summer-house,    which    is  sur* 
rounded  by  probably  the  best  orchard  in  India,  well  repays  die: 
short  drive  fifom  the  town. 

The  admirably  systematic  arrangem^it,  the  flourishing  and  ^ell-* ' 
regulated  growth  of  the  trees,  as  also  the  unusually  neat  appearance  ^ 
of  the  whole  orchard,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  well-«fcept  market 
gardens  at  home,  naturally  allowing  for  the  difference  of  trees  and. 
the  entirely  Indian  system  of  irrigation.  The  principal  fruit-trees 
found  here  are  pomegranates,  limes,  figs,  oranges,  pl«ntains5  and 
papayas,  of  which  each  occupy  a  separate  quarter.  I  do  not  quite 
recollect  if  custard-apples,  mangoes,  and  eocoanivts  asre  cultivated 
here,  but  the  first  of  these  are  suceecfsfully  grown  in  other  • 
gardens,  while  the  etdtivation  of  the  two  htter  kinds  is  raiely 
attended  wit^  success.  Pomegranates,  limes,  and  figs  are. 
extenidvely   cultivated   in   the     neighbourhood  of    Bhownugger, 
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and  ai^  I  wa»  told,  prmcipally  export^  to  Bombay..  About 
two  itileB  from  the  town  the  site  reservod  for  the  VictorU- 
Bark  is  reached.  It  fotms  pc^rt  of  the  Bhir»  aa  ext^iiiive  stretch 
of  vnonltlvated  land,  principally  oovered  with  babool  juogleji  of 
whioh  an  ^ea  of  450  acres  was  fiaoed  in  by  an  eartheaembuUunent 
dsring  the  last  Ismine  a  few  yeaiB  ago>  and,  by  the  wellrknowa  Ube- 
rtlity  of  H.  H.  the  Thakore  Saheb,  reserved  for  the  formation  of  a 
fsak,  Whieh  His  Highness  is  anxious  should  in  every  way  be  worthy 
of  the  high  and  distinguished  name  it  bears.  The  natural  condition^ 
are  aimost  without  exeeptiou  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  for 
tke  fomatioii  of  a  park  of  unusual  beauty.  The  great  vsjiety  in  the 
surftce,  in  a  few  places  rising  ta  hills  of  not  inconsiderable  elevations, 
tlie  beaotifal  natural  lake  surrounded  by  babool  f orest>  the  numeroup 
exceptionally  fine  trees,  and  not  least  the  varied  objects  of  interest 
or  picturesque  effects  in  the  surroundings,  are  all  features  that  bj  a 
considerate  assistance  of  nature,  a  suitable  selection  of  trees,  and  the 
eifeotive  grouping  and  distribution  of  plantations,  will  make  it  pos* 
6iblo  to  create  a  scenery  of  great  aesthetic  effect  and  of  rare  beauty, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  artificial  oieans,  which,  unless  mn* 
ployed  with  the  very  greatest  skill,  and  axecuted  on  sueh  a  scale  a$ 
to  compare  favourably  v?ith  the  natural  objects  thoy  aiic  supposed  to 
represent,  are  generally  in  bad  taste,  and  calculated  to  mar  the  effect 
of  natural  park  scenery.  Several  gardens,  the  Eur(q)ean  oemetary, 
and  a  large  plantation,  chiefly  consisting  of  casuorina^i  also  desqrvi^ 
to  be  mentioned  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  great  interf st  taken  in. 
feree^planting,  a  feature  which  is  also  prominently  noticed  at  Ghadechi, 
the  not  very  distant  Railway  depot,  which  can  oven  boost  of  having- 
a  pabUc  garden  of  its  own,  though  this  is  very  small  and  unpro* 
ttotious.  No  visitor  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhownugger  cax^  fail 
te  observe  the  splendid  condition  of  the  crops,  principally  cotton^  and 
the  exiseptioDfiUy  high  state  of  agriculture,  a  not  very  common  fea« 
tote  in  India.  It  may  perhaps  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that. 
Bhowimgger  possesses  an  inoincrator,  in  which  the  town  sweepings 
andnight-soilareby  cjombufttion  rendered  fit  for  supplying  a  moHt 
vihahleand  largely-used  manure.  About  ten  miles  dieitunt  from 
BhowEuggeE,  at  Mohwar,  the  State  possesses  a  very  eat«nsite  pUn^ 
tslioq^of  eocttout'pabns,  date-pabaas,  and  bamboos,  which  I  ho\vever 
11 
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regret  not  to  be  able  to  describe,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing it.  In  reviewing  my  general  impressions  of  gardening  in 
BhowtLugger,  I  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  though 
\Baroda  has  been  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  extent 
and  number  of  its  gardens,  it  is  especially  when  the  disadvantages 
of  the  climate  in  Bhownugger  are  considered,  excelled  by  the  latter 
State  In  respects  to  practical  results.  Gardens  and  plantations  of 
some  importance  are,  I  believe,  found  here  and  there  in  Kathiawaf, 
but  as  Rajkot  was  the  only  place  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting, 
I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  this  place. 

Rajkot  is,  as  is  well-known,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Kathiavrar, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  me  most  unsuitable  for  gardening,  when 
tlie  scantiness  of  the  annual  rainfall  (averaging  18  inches)  and  th6 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  are  considered.  It  is  therefore  as  "i^el- 
Gome  as  unexpected  a  surprise  to  enter,  what  may  be  almost  called 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  after  having  traversed  the  barren  and  scantily 
cultivated  districts  through  which  the  Morvi  Railway  passes.  The 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  Rajkumar  College,  a  handsome 
b^nildisg  in  pure  Gothic  style,  to  which  an  extensive  garden  i3  attach- 
ed. The  garden,  though  laid  out  without  pretensions  to  aesthetic 
dEFeots,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression,  the  trees  and  plants  being  in  a 
flourisliing  condition  and  the  gardens  well  kept.  An  avenue  of  the 
Sumatran  Cassia  ( Vilaiie  Ami),  which  here  forms  a  very  handsome 
and  shady  tree,  is  very  effective.  Though  the  choice  of  kinds  is  ne- 
cesearily  limited,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  sucfcessful  results 
of  planting.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  daily  contemplation  of  such 
plea^ng  surroundings  may  strike  root  and  awake  an  interest  in 
planting  among  the  native  princes  who  here  receive  their  education. 
The  success  may,  I  believe,  be  solely  attributed  to  the  talented  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College,  Mr.  MacNaughten,  who  is,  I  was  told,  himself 
considerably  interested  in  botany  and  gardening — a  fact  which  is  a 
promising  guarantee  for  the  wider  effects  of  the  successful  results. 
The  so-called  Public  Park  is  located  near  the  College,  but  has  no 
pretensions  whatever  to  its  high-sounding  name,  being  only  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  garden,  of  which  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
garden  surrounding  the  Residency  is  rather  extensive  and  contains 
several  objects    of  interest.      The  present    Political   Agent,  Mr. 
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E.  C.  K  OUivant,  whose  warm  uxtearest  in  gardening  has 
(Accomplished  fluch  excellent  results  in  Bombay,  is  rapidly  im- 
proving the  garden,  and  has  already  introduced  seyeral  plantf, 
hitherto  unknown  in  Rajkot,  and  will  no  doubt  materially  encourage 
gardening  there  and  assist  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  fernery,  lately  erected  near  the  Beaidemcy,  and  whidi  is 
approached  by  a  most  ingeniously  laid-out  garden,  gay  with  coloured 
shmbs  and  annuah  in  flourishing  condition,  bears  witness  to  Mr. 
OllivanVs  great  taste  and  akilL  It  would  lead  too  far  here  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  plants  which  succeed  in  Bajkot^ 
SoflEice  it  to  mention  that  roses,  geramumsj  stephanotis,  and  mfmy 
otlier  choice  plants  here  grow  to  great  perfection.  It  is,  however, 
hmi  necessary  to  grow  most  plants  in  hollowed  beds,  with  the  object 
of  retaining  the  water^  or  on  banks  enclosed  by  stones  which  tend  ta 
ratlin  the  moisture.  Lawns  are  a  hitherto  unknown  feature  in  Bajkot, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  repeated  attempts  will  eventually  proya 
Bo^oessfuly  if  the  water-simply  will  suffice  for  their  maintenuee* 
.  Having  observed  the  successful  results  of  tree-planting  in  Bajkot 
on  the  road-sides  and  near  aU  stations  of  importance-^suoh  a» 
Wadhwan,  which  is  notoriously  dry,  and  where  tree-planting  was 
originally  initiated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Birdwood,  when  residing 
there  several  years  ago— I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief » 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  effected  by  judicious  tree-planting  in 
Kathiawar.  It  might  even  be  probable  by  this  means,  eventually, 
to  counteract  some  of  the  most  important  defects  of  the  dimate,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  add  variety  and  picturesque  beauty  to  the  present 
desolate  and  uninteresting  features  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
(The  above  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Gazette  on  the  22nd  and  29th 
November,  1890.) 

LIST  OP  BIRDS'  EGGS 
IN  THE  SOCIETY'S  COLLECTION 

On   Ist  January^  1891. 


iUt. 


8oi«ntifio  Name* 

Popular  Name. 

No.  of 

Olqgypg  ctklvuBtSeop. ^... 

Gypfl  D&IIesceni.  Hmne»..,.,» 

The  King  Vnltoro   

The   Long.billod  Pal©    Brown 
VttHar*. 

1 
I 
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Jardon's 
No, 

Scientific  Name. 

Popular  Name. 

No.  of 
Eggs. 

5 

6 

Pseudogyps  bengalensis,  Qm,  ... 

Neophron  ginginianus,  Lath 

F^lco  iiumnr.  J.  E.  Or 

The  White-backed  Vulture  ... 
The  Scavenger  Vulture 

1 
1 

►    11 

The  Jnggur  Falcon 

The  Shikra   

1 

23 

Astur  badius,  Qm, 

Aciuila  yindbianay  FrGtikl 

2 

29 

The  Tawny  Eagle    

The  Crestless  Hawk  Eagle    ... 
The  King-tailed  Fishing  Eagle 

The  White-eyed  Buzzai-d  

The  Pariah  Kite 

10 

33 
2 

48 

Nisaotus  fasciatus,  Veille,. 

H alia&tns  leooorjpbnB,  PoiZ 

Batastur  teesa,  iVanftZ    

1 

3 

*   2  * 

50 

Milvos  govinda,  Sykes 

3 

09 

Bnbo  bengalensis,  Fraiikl. 

The  Rock  Horned  Owl   .;• 

({ 

70 

Babo  ooromandusy  Lath , .. 

The  Dusky  Homed  Owl 

The  Spotted  Owlet  

1 

76 

Garine  brama,  Tern 

10 

84 

Hirundo  filifera,  S^p/^ 

The  Wire-tailed  Swallow    

The  Red-rumped  Swallow 

The  Indian  ClifE  Swallow 

The  Dusky  Crag  Martin    

The  Common  Indian  Swift   ... 

The  Edible  Nest  Swiftlct  

The  Common  Indian  Nightjar. 
Franklin's  Nightjar     

85 
b6 

Hirondo  orythropygia,  Sykes,  ... 
BLimndo  fluvicola,  Jerd,  

4- 
1 

4 

90 

100 

Ptyonoprogne  concolor,  Sykes-  ... 
Cypaellus  affinis,  J.  E,  Or 

108 

Collocalia  unicolor,  Jevd.  .....  ..... 

2 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

112 
114 

Gaprimnlgus  asiatioa,  Lath 

Caprimalgas  montioulus,  Frankl... 
Merops  viridis,  Lin 

117 

The  Common  Indian  Bee-euter 

The  Blae-tailed  Bee-eater 

The  European  Bee-eater    

The  Indian  Roller   

118 

Merops  pmiippinasy  Lin 

121 

Merops  apiaetoTi  X/tn 

123 

Coracias  indica»  X>m 

3 

125 

Goraoias  garrola,  Lin 

The  European  Roller 

1 

g 

129 

Halcyon  sniyrnensis,  Lin 

The  White-breasted  Kingfisher 
The  Indian  Kingfisher   

134 

Aloedo  bengalensis,  On>.. 

3 
3 
3 

3 
2 

144 

Ooyoeros  birostris.  Scop. 

The  Common  (.xrey  Uornbill... 

The  Rose-ringed  Paroquet 

The  Rose-headed  Paroquet    ... 
The      Yellow-fronted      Wood- 
pecker. 

The  Western  Green  Barbet   ... 
The  Crimson-breasted   liarbet 

The  Pied  Crested  Cuckoo  

The  Indian  Koel 

148 

149 
160 

Paleeomis  torqnatos,  Bodd 

Palwornifl  purpureas,  P.L.S.MuH 
Pious  mahrattensis,  Lat/u  

193  Wir. 
197 

212 
2U 

Megalaema  inomata,  TToZd 

Xantholcema  heemacephala  {P.L. 

S.MuU)     

Gocoystes  jacobinus,  Bodi     

1 
6 
2 

4 

K 

217 

Centrococcyx  ruflpennis,  III.  

Ovnnvris  asiaiica.  Lata, . 

The  Indian  Coucal  

284 

The  Purple  Honey-sucker 

The  Thick.billedFlower-pecker 
The  Indian  Grey  Shrike 

3 

240 

Piprimosa  agile,  IKck 

7 

25d 

h&inu9]&iitor%f  Syk'es.     .*• 

3 

257 

Lanius  erv thronotus.  Via 

The  Rufous-backed  Shrike 

The  Bay-backed  Shrike 

3 

960 

Lanius  Tittat U8>  Valenco 

5 

2b5 
268 

276 

Tephrodomis  pondioeriana,  Qm.. 
Vdvocivora  sykesi,  S^icH 

Peridoootas  peregrinus,  Lin.    ... 
Perioroootns  erythropygius,  Jerd.. 
Bncbaziflra  atra.  Mtirm,    

The  Common  Wood  Shrike   ... 
The      Black-headed       Cuckoo 

Shrike. 
The  Small  Minivet  

2 

1 

o 

277 
378 

The  White-bellied  Minivet 

The  King-Crow    

2 

10 

288 

MafloiDota  DaradisL  Lin 

The  Paradise  Fly-Catcher 

The  White-browed  Fantail    ... 
The  Idle  Schoolboy    

2 

292 

Lenoooerca aureola*  VeUl 

4 

342 

Myiophoneus  horsfi^eldi,  Vig 

Gh^of^inhla  ovaootis.  Jet'd .t. 

2 

854 

The      White-winged     Ground 

Thrush. 
The  Black-capped  Black-bird... 

The  Telle w-eyed  Babbler  

The  Quaker  Thrush    

2 

859 

Memla  nifirrooilca.   La  foT 

6 

885 

Pvntopifl  sinensia.  Qm.,» 

A 

889 

Alointie  noioceohala.  Jerd 

2 

891 

Btachyris  nigriceps,  Fod^r 

TheBlack-headedWrenWarbler 

a 

/ 
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So. 


Scientific  Name. 


Popular  Name. 


No.  of 
Kfirgs. 


397 

407 

410 

412 

422 

432 
435 
436 
438 
452 

458 

«0  bis. 

461 
462 


4/0 

4Qa 
5.30 

«83 


Dumetifi  hyporythra,  FrankL,. 
Garrulax  leucolophns,  Uarato, 

Garralax  ruficollifl  /.  Lard  «J*  Sclb 


Garrula  pectoralis,  QovJd    

Trochalopterum         phcenicenm, 

Oould. 
Malacocercus  terrioolor,  Hodgs.. 
Malacocercas  somervillei,  JSykcs. 

Argya  malcolmi,  5i/fcfis 

Chatarrhaea  caudata,  Dum.    ... 
Ixus  iDteola,  Less 


Otocompaa  leucogenya,  J.E.  Or., 

Otocompsa  fascicaadata,  Qould., 

Molpastes  pygseas,   Hodgs 

Molpaates  hcemurrhous,  Gm , 

lora  tiphia,  Lin 

Oriolus  kundoo,  Si/A:es 

Copsychus  saularis,  Lin 

Thamtiobia  falicataj  Lm 

Thamnobia  cambaiensis,  Lath, 


Ceroomela  f  asca,  Big , 

Rhyacomis  fuligiiiosaf  Vig. 
Orthotomos  su  tori  us,  Forst. 

Prinia  Stewart!,  Bly 

Prinia  gracilis,  Frankl 

Cisticola  cursitans,  Frankl. 
Drymoeca  inornata,  Sykes.., 
Drymooca  sylvatica,  Jerd.  .. 
Saya  criuigera,  Hodgs 


Say  a  atrignlaris,  Moore 

Franklinia  bachanani,  Bly. 


Sylvia  affinis,  Bly 

Motacilla  maderaspatensis,  Qm.. 

Corydalla  mfula,  Vieill 

Zosterops  palpebrosa,  Tern 

Corvus  macrorhyuchus,  Wagl.  ... 

Corvus  splondens,  Vetlie 

Dendrocitta  rufa,  Scop 

Pendrocitta  frontalis.  Me,  Clell... 

Stnrnus  nitens,  Hume 

Starnopastor   contra,  Lin 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Lin 

Aoridotheres  gingi^ianus,  Lath. 

Sturnia  pagodarum,  Gm 

Ploceas  pbilippinusi  Lin 

Ploceud  mauyari  Horsf. 


The  Btifoas-belKed  Babbler 
The   White-created    Laughing 

Thmsh. 
The  Rufous-necked   Laughing 

Thmsh. 
The  Black-gorgetted  Laughing 

Thrush. 
The  Grimsonrwinged  Laughing 

Thrush. 

The  Bengal  Babbler     

The  Bufous-tailed  Babbler    .. 

The  Large  Grey  Babbler  

The  Striated  Bush  Babbler  .. 
The       White-browed        Bush 

Bulbul. 
The    White-cheeked    Crested 

Bulbul. 
The  Southern  Red-whiskered 

Bulbul. 
The  Common  Bengnl  Bulbul ... 
The  Common  Madras  Bulbul  . 

The  White- winged  lora  

The  Indian  Oriole   

The  Magpie  Robin  

The  Indian  Black  Robin    

■  The      Brown-backed      Indian 

Robin. 

The  Brown  RockChat    

The  Plumbeous  Water  Robin 

The  Indian  Tailor  Bird  

Stewart's  Wren  Warbler  

The  Malabar  Wren  Warbl«r.. 
The  Rufous  Grass  Warbler  .. 
The  Common  Wren  Warbler.. 

The  Jungle  Wren  Warbler 

The   Brown    Mountain  Wren 

Warbler. 
The      Black-breasted      Wren 

Warbler. 
The      Rufous-fronted      Wren 

Warbler. 
The  Lesser  White  Throat  .. 

The  Pied  Wagtail    

The  Indian  Titlark 

The  White-eyed  Tit    

The  Bow-billed  Corby    

The  Common  Indian  Crow 
The  Common  Indian  Magpie  «. 
The  Black-browed  Magpie 

Hume's  Starling 

The  Pied  Starling  

The  Common  Myna    

The  Bank  Myna 

The  Black-headed  Myna  .. 
The  Common  Weaver  Bird.< 
The  Striated  Weaver  Bird 


3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
8 

7 
6 
1 
5 
3 
7 
2 
15 
4 
2 


1 
3 
2 
8 

4 
2 
2 
8 

1 
8 
8 

4 
4 
4 
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Jerdoa's 
No. 

Scientific  Name. 

PopnlaF  Name. 

No.  of 

696 

Floceas  bengraleDsis,  £m 

Tbe   Black-tbroated     Weaver 

Bird. 
The  CbeBinni.bellied  Ifnnia... 
The  Spotted  Mttnia 

3 

698 
G99 

AmadiD&rabroi)i«;ra,  Hodgs 

Amftdioa  puactulaUi,  Lin.  ......... 

8 
I 

703 

Amadina  malabarioa,  Lin 

The  Plgdn  &rown  Miinift    

The  House  Sparrow    ...*. 

6 

706 

Passer  domesticas,  X/in 

Melophas  melanicteruB,  Om 

Mirafra  eryfchroptei^  J9rd 

Pjrrhcilaiida  ^risea,  Scon 

2 

724 
756 

7tK) 

The  Crested  Blaok  Bunting  ... 
Tbe  Bed.winged  finah  Lark  ... 
The  Black-beHM  Finoh  Lark. 
The  Small  Crown  Ormt  liark  . 
TherBhie  Book  Pigeon  

5 

705 

Spizalai]4a  deva^  8yk0$» 

I 

788 

Columba  intermedia,  StricU 

Tnrtar  Beoegalenaia,  Lin.  .,^^^ 
Tnrtur  suratensiS)  Otn 

B 

794 
795 

Tbe  Littte  Brown  Dove 

The  Spotted  Dove 

1 
2 

796 

Turtor  risorins.  Lin. 

The  Common  Ring  Dove   

Tbe  OomnDon  Sand  Grotne    ... 
Ihe  Pea-Fowl 

4 

802 

Pterooles  exastusi  Tem 

s 

808 

Pavo  cristatuB,  Liiu    

Megapodins  nicobariooB,  Bly.    ... 

Gailoperdix  epadioeas,  Qm.    

TetraogalloB  himalayenBiBaRGr. 
FranoolinnB  pictaBi  Jerd 

4 

a03  Oct. 
A14 

Tbe  Nicobar  Monnd  Bird  

The  Red  Sour- Fowl     

I 

4 

816 
819 

The  Himalayan  Snow-Obck  ... 
'Jhe  Painted  Partridge  ......... 

1 
1 

820 

Caccabia  chnkor.  J.  E.  Or.. 

The  Chnkor  Partridge  

2 

822 

Ortygomis  pondicerianns,  Gm..,. 
Perdix  tiodfiTSonisB.  Hodas.  ......... 

The  Grey  Partridge   

2 

828  bi$. 

The  Tibetan  PartridiM  ........ 

9 

826 

Perdicnia  aaiatica.  IkifA. 

The  Rock  Bush  Quail 

2 

830 
832 

Cotarnix  ooromandelica,  Qm.    ... 
Turnix  taicroor.  Svkcs ■ 

Tbe  Black-breasted  Ram  Qnail 
The    Blaok-breasted    Bustard 

Qnail. 
The  Indian  Bnatard   

6 

836 

Bupodo*iM  edwordsi,  J.  E.  Qr.  ... 
Svnbeotldea  anrita.  Lnth. 

1 
5 

889 

TheLikh  

Tbe  Small  Swallow  Plover   ... 

The  Lesser  Sand  Plover   

The  Red- wattled  Lapwing 

The  Yellow-wattled  Lapwing . 
The  Large  Stone  Plover.. 

843 

Gla.reo1a  lactea.  Tetn 

25 

fiJJ 

iElfnik.1t^iit  momrola    PoZl.....!...... 

855 
856 
858 

Lobivanellas  indioas,  Bod(i 

Lobiplavia  malabarica,  Bodd.   ... 

JEshcxiB  recurvirostris,  Cuv 

^dicnemos  soolopax,  8.0.  Qm,... 
Gms  antigone,  Lin» 

859 

The  Stone  Plover    

868 

The  Sarns 

m 

Bhynclwea  bengalensia,  Lin 

T'&rra  indina    LatH   ................. 

The  Painted  Snipe 

900 

The  ^Jronae -winged  Jaoana  ... 
The  Pheasnnt-tailed  Jacana ... 
Tbe  Parnle  Coot     

901 

902 

Hydropbasianas  cbirnrgus,  Scoh.. 
Porpbyrio  poUocepbalus,  Lath... 
Fnlina  atr&.  Lin. ...T.i.t.tr.*-. 

903 
905 
*07 
4^09 

The  Coot  

The  Moor-Hon 

nallintila  chloronuB.  Lin ••... 

Brytbra  pboenicnra,  Penn.    

The  White  bellied  Water  Hen. 
The  Snotted  Crake 

Qlft 

TTvTkofjnnidin.  fitriata.  Lin.  ...•.••.. 

The  Blue-breasted  Rail 

The  White-necked  Stork  

The  Bine  Heron  

930 
928  • 

T^iKAirra  finises na.  Bodd..,.  ,m 

AtA^  (AtiOtOA.  lA/n  ■ * 

925 
926 
997 

Herodias  torra,  B,  Ham. 

Herodias  intermedia,  Hass 

HAifodiaa  {^rsetta.  Lin,  .» 

Tbe  Large  Egret •,... 

The  Smaller  Egret 

The  Little  Effret 

929 

Babnlcus  oaromanda3i  Bodd,   .,. 
At({go\a  aravi.  8vks8 •■ 

Tbe  Cattle  JBiorret 

930 

The  Pond  Heron 

98i 

Ardetta  oinnamomea,  <?m 

The  Chesnut  Bittern 

937 
938 
989 

3^be  Nicrbt  Heitm 

2 

Tantalns  lenoocepbalns,  ForsU  ... 
Platftlea  len(K>rodea«  .Ein 

The  Pelican  Ibis 

The  Spoonbill  Heron 

940 
941 

Anaatonma  oBoitaaa^  Bodd,  ...«,. 
Ibia  melanocepbala,  Lath.. ,•,•»,„ 

The  Shell  Ibis * 

6 

The  White  Ibis 

6 
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lerdDn's 

^0. 


Scientific  Natnes. 


Popnlajf  Names. 


No.  of 
Eggi* 


944 
950 
909 
»70 

975 

984 

985 

»88<ef. 

989 

990 
1?04 
1O06 
1907 
1008 


Phoenicopteras  antiqiiortim,  T^m. 
Sareidiorois  melanonotns,  P#fifu' 

FalignUi  oyroca,  6^2(i.  , 

Fali^la  ttiaHla,  lAn 

Fergus  aerratoTi  lAn 

Podn^pa  minor,  Qn% 

Hydnxthelidon  bjbrida,  Vail  .. 

Sterna  fleena,  ^yftes 

Sterna  aaonderai.  Hume 

Sterna  bergii,  Licht 

Sterna  med4a,  H(H^/  

Pelecanns  Philippensis,  (7m.... 
Pbalaoroooraz  f  oioicollis,  Step 

Phalacrecorat  PjgmsBoa    

Plotoa  melanog^ter,  Pettn.  ... 

Tetra  tetrix 

Sfemthlo  oamehis 

Dromaiufl  novos  'faoUandiiB 


The  Flamingt) 

TheOombDack 

The  White-eyed  Pochard  

The  Scatap 

The  &«d -breasted  Merganser... 

TbeDabohlok 

The  Marsh  Tertt  « 

The  Larg©  Riv«r  Tern    

Saunder*!  Little  Tern 

The  Large  Sea  Tern  

Th«  Smaller  Sea  Twn 

The  Grey  Pelican    

The  Lesser  Cormorant  

Tb9  Little  Ooromofaht 

The  Snake  Bird  ; 

The  Black  Grouse  

The  Ostrich  (laid  in  Bombay).. 
Ilie  Sma  (laid  in  Bombay)    ... 


1 
4 
% 
I 
4 
7 
4 
5 
8 
% 
8 
8 
8 

6 

H 
1 
8 

1 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OP  INSECTIVOROUS  BIRDS.  BIRDS  OP 
PLUMAGE,  AND  GAME  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

^^^nct  from  the  Proceedinffi  of  the  Chief  CommtMsixmer,  Central  Provinceei  in 
the  Qeneral  Department,    Dated  Nagpur,  the  3rd  January,  1890* 

RESOLUTION. 

^^  question  of  doing  something  to  protect  the  inseetiforout  birds  and  birds  of 

P  'ttia^^^  ^g^  iQ  g^p  |)^g  indiscrimiaate  slaughter  of  game  at  all  seasons  of  the 

^  **>  hi^^  been  for  some  time  past  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cliief  OomttlissiOtier. 

^^^  Consulting  Colonel  Doveton^  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  and  Mr.  R.  Thorap* 

**^»   late  Deputy  Conservator  of  Raipur  (now  OflSciatiug  as  Conservator  of  tbe 

^thei^n  Circle)*  Mr.  MuckenEte  has  Come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the 

*^*^J«ct  can  perhftps  only  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  legisUtion,  it  is  possible  to 

^^^  aome  tenutive  steps  in  this  direction  under  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Act 

^"^^  *Hc  Rules  regulating  the  grant  of  licenses  to  Use  flrearms.    The  necessity  of 

^y  action  in  the  matter  has  been  pressed  upon  the  Chief  Cooimiasioner  from 

tariou,  quarters.     The  destruction  of  birds,  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  has  in 

Mme  districts  been  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  threaten  the  extermination   of 

KTeval  iateresting  species,  and  the  operations  <if  Native  Shikaris  are  similarly 

bringing  aboot  the  extinction  of  various  kinds  of  deer  and  antelope. 

2'   In  October,  1888,  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  authority  as  a  naturalist  and  sports- 
isaa  is  beyond  dispute,  submitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  a  rough  draft  of  a 
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list  of  tlMM«  birds  whicli  in  his  opinioii  ongbt  to  be  protected.    He  di?ided  his  list 
into  two  classes,  tlius't-* 

Class  A.— "Birdi  which  destroy  insects  and  other  pests  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Class  B. — Birds  the  desh  of  which  is  used  for  human  food. 
Class  A  again  was  sub-divided  into — 

(1)  Birds  which    prey  upon  mice   and  rats,  animals  which  are  injurious  to 

a^rriculture  j  and 

(2)  Birds  which  eat  insects  as  their  natural  food. 
Class  B  was  sub- divided  thus  :  - 

(1)  The  so-called  game  birds. 

(2)  Other  birds   not    ordinarily  treated    as  game,  but  the  flesh  of  which  is 

eaten  by  certain  castes. 

Birds  of  Class  A  he  proposed  to  protect  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  i  of  Glass  B 
only  during  the  breeding  season. 

Id  submitting  these  list&»  Mr.  Thompson  remarked  tliat  he  had  followed  Jerdon's 
nomencUture,  as  Jerdon's  works  were  to  be  found  iu  all  District  libraries.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  natives  were  singularly  indis- 
crimittating  in  their  nomenclature  of  birds— and  had  indeed  uo  terms  at  all  to 
denote  many  species.  Mr.  Thompson  addad  that  his  lists  did  not  preteud  to 
scientific  accuracy,  as  his  object  was  entirely  practical. 

3.  The  lists  were  returned  to  Mr.  Thompson  with  some  criticisms  and  sujrges- 
tions  by  Mr.  Fuller,  Commissioner  of  Settlements  and  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  was  askeil  to  revise  and  settle  them,  and  also  to  report  on  the  proper 
close  seasons  for  those  Mammals  which  ought  to  be  protected. 

4.  Mr.  Thompson  has  now  submitteil  four  lists  as  follows  : — 

A. — A  list  of  the  more  common  Insect-eating  binis  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
This  list  comiurises  s  — 


Systematic  name. 


1.  Swallows  and 

Swiftg. 

Hirundo  rustics 

„       filifera  ...... 

H       daurica 

Cotyle  sinensis  

,,    concolor  ...«• 


(1)  Vernacular  name, 

(2)  Comraon  EDglisb 

name. 


Ababil.  Common 
Swallow. 

Ababil.  Lcishra. 

Wire*tailed  Swal- 
low. 

Abaliil.  Red-rumped 
Swallow. 

Abali.  Bank  Martin. , 


Abali.  Crag  Martin  . 


Brief  note  of  habitat 


)• 


"1  4ll  three  swallows 
are  permanent 
inhabitants  of 
wooded  and  hilly 
districts  of  the 
Central  Provin- 
J      ces. 

Lives  in  the  vicinit}' 
of  sandy  rivers  and 
nallas. 
Rare.       Hilly      and 
wooded  districts. 


Breeding  season 
(close  season). 


From  March  to 
October,  accord- 
ing to  locality. 


I  FrotnNofember 
f  to  June. 


/ 
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Systematic  name. 


(1)  Vemaoular  namo. 

(2)  Oommon  English 

name. 


Cypselus  affinis 


„      batassiensia 

Dendrochelidoncoro- 
Mta. 


Abahil,   Bubila.    In- 
dian Swift. 

Tari-Ababil.       Palm 
Swift. 

Crested  Tree- 
Swift. 


2.  Higkt-Jars  or 
Qoai-Smikert. 

Capnnulgua  indieas. 
>i    albonotatus 

»    a&iaticus  ... 

«f   moQticoliu. 

3.  Bee-Eaters. 


Jnngle  Night- Jar 

Dubki.  Large  Night- 
Jar. 


Mcropaviridis 

Merops  philippensis 

4.  King^Pitkers. 

Hakyo&fnscM  


Common  everywhere 
nesting  within 

buih)inf(8. 

Only  wbere  the  tod- 
dy palm  ia  found. 

In  open  forests. 


Througbput 
year. 


Chippak. 


Lesser 


Night- Jar. 

Franklin's 
Night- Jar. 


PatuD^      Comnian 

Bee- Eater. 
Burra  Patunga.     ,, 


Kil-killa.  Kingfisher 


5-  ^oo^ken, 

PicwmahratteBsis... 
Yungipicns       Hard- 

wickii. 
Cbrytocolaptes    sul- 
taneus. 

„        goensia. 

Gecinus  striolatus  ... 

Bracbypterus   auran- 

tins. 

H    cbrysenotius, 

,.    dilittns  • 

Vanx  torquilla    


The  Nigbt-Jars 
occur  in  all  the 
forests  and  well 
wooded  districts 
in  the  Central 
Provinces.  Thi") 
j.  also  occur,  some 
times,  a<t  garden 
visitors  in  such 
open  country  as 
that  surrountling 
lUipur  and  Nag- 
pur. 


Throughout  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 
Larger  sandy  rivers. 


Breeding  seajon 
(ok)ee  season). 


the 


^  From  November 
to  June. 


From  November 
to  June. 


J 


FromNovemlierto 

Juno. 
From  February  to 

July. 


Throughout  the  Cen-  From  Februaiy  to 
tral  Provinces!     July. 

Much  sought  after! 
for  its  skin  and 
feathers. 


All  Woodpeckers 
are  known  to 
natives  under 
one  general 

name,  Lakar- 
phor.  I.e.,  wood- 
splitter. 


The  Woodpeckers 
inhabit  the  whole 
of  the  wooded  and 
hilly  tracts  in  the 
Central  Provinces. 
Several  occur  in 
ganlens  and  in  the 
avenues  of  trees 
planted  on  road 
sides. 


Prom  February 
to  August, 
according  to 
localitv. 


[Cold   season  visi- 
tor. 


12 
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SystemaAia  name^ 


(2)  Common  English 


6.  Cuckoos. 
Cuculus  canoruB 


„       micro  ptera. 
Hierococcyx  varius.. 


Kuphoo.  Cuckoo. 


Kuphoo. 
Papaya. 


Polyphasia  nigra... 
Sumiculus    dicruroi- 

des. 
Coccystes      malano- 

leucos. 

7.  Shrikes, 

Lanius  lahtora    

,,       erythronotus 

„       nigcicepfi 

„       Hardwickii... 
,,       cristatus  *.. 


Tephrodomfs  pondf 

ceriana. 
Volvoeivera  Sykesii.. 

Volvociceca      md&- 

chistos. 
Graucplus  Macei... 


Brief  note  of  habitat 


Breeding  season, 
(close  seasou). 


Arrires  in  the  Cen 
tral  Provinces  dnr 
ing  May,  and  de- 
parts during  July. 

Forest  bird 

In  all    wooded    dis 
tricts 
Do. 
Forest  bird , 


Wooded  districts,  not 
very  common. 


1 

From   April  to 

August  accord- 

\'  ing    as    their 

respective 

hosts  breed. 

J 

Ist  April  to  31st 
October. 


Lahtora.Grey  Shrike 

Lahtora.         Rufous- 
backed  Shrike. 

Lahtora.  Black-head 
ed  Shrike. 

Lahtora.  Bay-backed 
Shrike. 

Lahtora.         Crested 
Brown  Shrike. 
Wood  Shrike. 

Back -headed  Cuckoo 
Shrike. 

Pflrk-gr**y       CuckoO- 

Shrike. 
Loi'geCuckoo^Shri  kc. 


8.  Minivets. 

Pericroootns  ape«» 
closes 
„        peregrinus. 

,*J)rongo  Shrikes, 

Bicrurus  macro- 

ceroiis. 
„        cerulesrens... 

Edoliiis  paradiseus ... 


Sahili.  Large  Minivet. 

Sath-Sahili.       Small 
Minivet. 


Open  jungly  districts. 

Do. 

Wet  localities. 

Open  jungly  districts, 

Wintervisitor.  Affects 

gardens  and  groves 

Open  jungly  districts 

Do. 

Open  jungly  districts. 

Do. 

Forest  bird. 

Open  jungles. 


Bojanga.      Commmi 

Droo^o- 
Pajiari-Bojanga. 

White-bellied 

Drongo- 
Bhimr^.        lUcket- 

tailetl  Drongo. 


1st  Febmary  to 
31st  July. 


Does  not  breed  in 
the  country. 


1st  July  to  3l8t 
October. 


1 1st  Jnly  to  Slst 
'     October. 


Isfc    March    to 
Slst  October. 


Opeti  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. 

Wooded  hilly  locali- 
ties. 


Forests,  < 


J'  March  to  July. 
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Systematic  name. 


(1)  Vomaoular  name. 
<^)  ComniOQ   iiflglish  Brio£  nute  of  habitat, 
name. 


Breeding  season 
(ckMe  0OO8on). 


10.  Fly-Catchers. 
Tchitrea  purAdisi    •.. 
Myiaora  azurea  ....«, 
ll.GroioirfTAri«A« 
^tta  bengalensis    .., 

12.  Babbling 
Thm^es, 

Malacocercus     terri- 
color. 
„     Malcolioi... 

13.  StarVmgs. 
Sturaopaitor  contra.. 
Acridotherestristis... 

U.  Sparrows, 

Passer  indicus 

n    flavkollis 


Shah-Bulbul.     Para- 
dise Flycatcher. 
Blue  Fly-catcher. 


Nourang.  Yellow- 
breasted  Ground 
Thrush. 


Sat-Bhaini-  Goungai 
Babbling  Thrush. 
Goungai  


Forests.., 
Do.  .. 

Do.  .. 


Ablak.  AbUka 

Starling. 

Ma  ilia.  Dudhi.  Star- 
ling. 


Gouriya.  Sparrow ... 
Jungly  Gouriya 


Woods,  gardens,  and 

low  jungle. 
Open  jungly  plains. 


Moist,  wooded  locali 

ties. 
Spread      throughout 

the  country. 


Common  house  spar 

row. 
Jungly  distriotfv 

brcc«U  iu  troes. 


May  to  Septcm- 
bier. 


May    to  Septem- 
ber. 


>  From  April  to 
)      December. 


From    May    to 
November. 


All  seasons. 
March  to  July. 


^"'  Thompson  furnishes  the  following  note  ujpan  list  A : — 

Toe  more  prominent  species  have  been  selected  for  preservation.  The  Raptorial 
birds  have  been  excluded  from  the  list ;  because — 1st,  the  majority  of  the  species 
are  only  visitors  during  the  oool  seaaoki ;  2itd,  thoy  atre  rarely  or  Never  shot }  and 
Sra,  those  species  which  breed  in  the  country  are  rarely  even  molested. 

■^  ^fge  number  of  insectivorous  birds,  which  breed  in  the  forests  of  these  Pro- 
Tmces,have  also  been  omitted  from  the  list,  as  their  protection  during  the  breeding 
reason,  and  at  all  times,  can  bo  best  secured  by  the  action  of  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment.  These  birds  apft  the  Fore9ter*a  fxionds. 

^^  the  list  the  breeding  season  with  dates  is  given.  A  few  birds,  such  as 
starhn^Sj  swallows,  and  sparrows  arc  trappctl  and  eaten  by  the  lower-caste  Ilindus 
anil  aboriiriues,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  birds  whosO  names  appear  in  the  list 
enjoy  a  certain  immunit.y  from  theiv  hitman  enemies.    The  protection  of  all  the 
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birds  given  in  the  list  fthonld  not  be  confined  to  the  breeding  season  ftloiie.  Such 
birds  are  useful  a4iu(><^^"  to  all  agricultural  and  arboricultural  operations  and  to 
tlui  <gFOinrtg  crops,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  permanently  protected  for  the 
services  which  they  thus  render. 

I  have  not  attempted,  in  any  of  the  lists  now  submitted,  to  qnote  any  authority 
for  the  dates  of  the  breeding  season.  The  reason  why  authorities,  whose  notes  are 
available  to  the  readuiigpublie»  vary  so  much  in  their  dates  fbr  the^breeiiKng 
season,  is  because  tho  ruling  factors  which  govern  the  breeiling  seasons  are  both 
be^kt  and  moisture  together,  whidi  mean  abundance  of  food  at  those  seasons.  But 
as  these  factors  vary  with  the  vaiTing  conditions  imposed  on  a  locality  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  topographical  features,  and  general  environment,  so  also  do 
the  breeding  seasons  vary  in  their  periods  of  times  according  to  locality.  Hence 
what  is  true  as  regards  a  given  locality  or  tract  of  country,  may  not  be  true  for 
another  tract  of  country  diflPerently  localised. 

The  dates  which  I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  the  lists  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  observation,  continued  arid  corrected  by  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  these  Provinces.  For  the  dates  of  breeding  seasons  given  in  the  accom- 
panying lists  I  am  solely  responsible. 

A  kingfisher  {Halcyon fuscus)  has  been  introduced  in  List  A.  But  tho  fact  is 
that  the  habitual  food  of  this  kingfisher  consists  of  lizards,  mice,  crabs,  and  a  few 
insects^  This  bird  is,  however,  brapped  and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  everywhere  in  these  Provinces,  and  unless  speedy  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  it,  this  kingfisher  is  oertain  to  disappear  from  the  living  fauna 
oflhecowntry.  It  has  already,  during  the  eourse  of  the  last  20  years,  become 
extremely  rare  in  the  Southern,  Western  and  Eastern  districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  It  is  in  these  dintricts  that  the  operations  of  the  professional  bird- 
catchers  have  been  and  are  still  being  carried  out  with  fatal  effect  against  this  bird. 
I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  any  measure  now  introduced  for  its  protection  is 
justified  for  seasons  above  given. 

B. — A  List  of  Game  Birds  which  breed  in  the  Central  Provinces. 


Systematic 


Yomaoular  name. 


Brief  note  of  habitat. 


Breeding  soason 
(close  Boason). 


1.  Sand'Qrouse, 
Pterocles  fasciatus... 
,y        exustus  . 

2.  Pea-Fowl 
Pavo  crietatim    .,.,- 


Bhut-titur.   Dongur 
konri. 
Bhut-tibur  • .., 


Mor  Munjfir 


Low  jungle  and  rocky 

hiUS. 
Open  wastes  and  cul 

tivated  plains.^.... 


Forest  bird. 


1st   October  to 

"    3ktMay. 


lat  March  to  30tfc 
November. 
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Yeniaciilar  name. 


Brief  note  of  habitat. 


Breeding  season 
(9iom  mtmmU 


3.  Jmgk'Fowl 
GaBiisftrnigiii6«BM4 

),    9NiBcnttii  ••• 

4  Spnt'F<m>l. 

Calloperdix     spadi- 
ceus. 

„      lanulafcus. 

«.  Partridge. 
Fnmcoliniw  vulgaris. 

»         pictus... 

^gornii  pondice- 
nana. 

6.  Qttot/. 

Coluraix    coToman- 
delica. 

PerdicuU  argoonda. 
»       asiatica  .« 
Microperdix  blewitti 

8-  Bwicrd-QtMui. 

TnnuxpngnajL  

>*     iouikra  

»     dussumieri ... 


Jungly  Murghi 
Jungly  Mifi|^1hi 


^-  Bustard. 
iiBd«irardiii. 


Choti  Jungly  Mur* 
ghi.. 

Chott  Jungly  Mur- 
ghi., 


Kala  titur 

Kalatitur 

Gam  titur.  *..••«... 

Chinuk 

Lawa 

l^iwa  •••.•*»••••••« 

Sirsi-Lawa 

Gundru  ...»•«-..., 
Gvodpu  •t*t,*4»*4\^, 
Tamt-DubkK.. 

Hoom-Tokdur    *^ 


ForettbifdI.  BaiterB 
portiona  of  the 
Central  Provinces. 

FbrcstWrd.  Western 
portion  oi  the 
Central  Provinces 


Forest  bird.  Thick 
jungles  and  low 
bills. 

Forait  bird.  Bambii 
thickets. 


Eastern  and  North - 
em  portions  of 
Sambulpur  osly 

Well  distributed  in 
open  jungles  and 
grassy  glaaes. 

Low  jungle  rouad 
cultivation.  Live 
hedges. 


1st    March    to 
8(Hh  November. 


J 


Ist    March    to 
31st  November. 


'Ist  JunctoSOih 
November. 


JjitJMiiMwjrtadMi 

June. 


Grass  plains 


1st  May    to  30tb 
N«w«uiber. 


Rocky  wastes.  ... 
JuBf  le  bird... «•«... 
Grassy      glades     m 

heavy  forests  near 

water. 


1 


Jmi^ly  wastes.. 

Do. 
Grass  plains   .. 


Wide    rolliii^  plains 
near  hills. 


1st  May  to  30th 
November. 


[  Ist  May  to  30th 
I     November. 


7  lit  May  to  SOtk 
>     November. 
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Systematio  name. 


Vemacnlar  name. 


Brief  note  of  habitat. 


Breeding  season 
(close  season). 


10.  Lik'Florikan. 

Sypheotides  aurita... 

11.  Spurred-Goose, 


Sarkidiomis    melan- 
notus. 


12.  Goose-Teal, 


Nettapus  coromande- 
lianus. 


13.  WhUtUng- 
Teal. 


Tun-Mor. 


Dendrocygna  arcaata 

14.  Grey-Duck. 
Anas  poekilorhyncba. 


Grass  plains 


Nakta 


Tanks     and    jheels 
Breeds  in  trees. 


Grirja 


Silli. 


Garmpai . 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


Ist   May  to   30th 
November. 


}  Ist  June  to  80th 
>     November. 


1st  June  to  30th 
November. 


1st  June  to  30th 
November. 


Tanks  and  jheels  in  )  1st  June  to  30tli 
wooded  districts.      5     November. 


The  following  is  Mr.  Thomson's  note  on  List  B : — 

The  list  includes  all  the  recognized  game  birds  which  breed  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces. It  does  not  include  the  only  snipe  that  breeds  in  the  country — namely, 
the  •*  Painted  Snipe,"  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  game  bird.  Nor  does  it 
include  the  Plovers  and  Lapwings  for  the  same  reason. 

The  close  season  for  the  game  birds  will  he  the  periods  embraced  within  the 
^kitesspeeifiedibr  dates  of  breeding  season.  Game  birds  which  do  not  breed  in 
the  country  and  only  visit  it  during  the  oool  season  ore  omitted  altogether  from 
the  list. 

The  anthorrty  for  dates  of  breeding  seasons  given  in  the  list  rests  on  my  per- 
sonal observations,  and  for  these  I  am  solely  resfonmbfe. 


; 
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C.-A  List  of  other  than  Game  Birds  which  breed  in  the  Central  ProTinces 
whose  flesh  is  largely  eaten  by  certain  castes  and  tribes. 


I.  Green  Pigeon, 

Crocopia  pljflmicop- 
terus. 

»»     cblorigaster. 

^^  B^Botk  Pigeon. 

^iumba  intermedia 


3-  ^oves, 
TuTtur  meena ... 


^^^oibayensis  , 


Arilea 


^yi'atensis... 

'^sorius 

•^negalensis... 

^^rons  and  , 
^9rets. 

^nerea 


n'l^  .Purpurea     ... 
^^^s  alba         ... 

'*         egrettoides 

wl        gareetta  ... 
^^WU  coromandus. 


Yerna<;nlar  name 


Brief  note  of  habitat. 


Harrial 
Harrial 

Kabutur 


KuUa  fachta 


Tortru  fachta 


Chitroka  fachta 
Dhor  fachta 
Scroti  fachta 


Kabnd 

Nari...         .»« 
Burra  bugla... 

Sofed  bugUu.. 

ChotI  sufed  bugla 
Gai  bugla    ... 


Forests  and  wooded 
districts,  feeding 
on  various  wild 
fruits. 


Haunt  large  build 
ings,  such  as  chur- 
ches, mosquesi 
tombs,  old  forts 
and  the  like,  and 
also  large  solitary 
trees.  Of  wide 
distribution. 

Mountain  forests. 
Elevation  above 
sea  level  1,600  to 
2,000  feet. 
Cultivated  and  popu 
lous  districts ;  also 
jungles. 

Do.        do. 

Do.        do. 

Do.        do. 


1  aoHs  anti  iiMHrwiev* 

Do. 

Do. ;  also  river 

banks. 

Tanks«  marshea  and 

river  banks* 

Do. 

Usually  found  in 
company  with 
grjtging  cattle. 


Breeding  season, 
(close  season  ) 


1st    February 
3l8t  July. 


to 


Ist  November  to 
30th  June. 


Ist  May  to  31  st 
July. 


1st    November 
to  3 Ist  May. 

Ist    February    to 
3l8t  July. 


1st  June  to  31st 
October. 


*^''  Thompson  notes  as  folknva  on  ibis  list  x — 

"^^  list  includes  the  more  common  birds  usually  sought  for  because  of  their 
atth  being  esteemed  sa  food  by  a  large  portion  of  the  popuUtion  of  these  Pro- 
vinces. The  flesh  of  Hefons  ai^l  Egrets  is  largely  eaten.  But  there  has  arisen 
within  the  last  few  years  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  plumes  with  which 
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these  birds  are  adorned  during  their  breeding  season  only,  Memee  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  these  hkds  bf  the  fyrofesflSoiMd  8hik«rii  and  bitd-^ttckers  at  thd 
breeding  season,  can  oply  end  in  the  tdiii  extinction  of  these  birds.  Am  hr  aa 
this  wholesale  destruction  has  yet  eottended,  the  birds  within  those  areas  are  pmc* 
ticallt  eitinet. 

The  dose  season  fbr  these  birds  is  specified  in  the  list  qppaaite  the  name  of  the 
species  in  the  eohinin  headed  "  Breeding  season." 

D. — A  List  of  the  Game  Mammalia  which  breed  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  of 
mammals  the  #esh  of  which  is  largely  eaten  hj  certain  castes  and  tribes.        ^ 


Systematio  name. 

Vernaonhtr  name. 

Brief  note  of  habitat 

Breeding  aeason 
(close  season). 

1.  Hare. 
L^us  nigricoUis    ... 

2.  Pig. 

^111  vniii<*na_. .^.. 

Khurgosh.       Sassa 
Lumkunni.   Bhut- 
tali. 

Soor-^Burbah  

Gonni^Barasingha  *.. 
Sambur    ...••• 

Low     thin    jungles. 
Widely  distributed. 

Jungles,  ravines  and 
grass  birs. 

Sal  jungles  with 
heavy  grass  cover- 
ed glades. 

Heavy  forests.  Hills 
and  mountains. 

Open  jungles  in 
river  valleys. 

Heavy  forerts.  Hills 
and  mouDtoins. 

Heavy  foresta.  Spe- 
cially partial  to  sal 
and  bambu  forests. 

Thin  open  jungles . 
Ditto. 

Open  plains. 

Thin  open  jungles, 
with  ravines  and 
naUaa  intersecting 
the  ground. 

Heavy  tree  and  bam- 
bu forests  on  hills 
and  mountains. 

Open   thra    jungles. 
In  the  Eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cen- 
tral   Provinces. 

1st  November  to 
30th  April. 

1st  July  to  20th 
November. 

3.  Deer. 
Bucervus  dnraiiieelUi. 

Rusa  aristo tells  ...t** 

Axis  maculatua  ...... 

Ghitul  •••  •••  •*•..••••  ••• 

1st  July  to  Ist 
March. 

1 

list  July  to  lat 
r     March . 

Certnlus  knrens 

Meminna  indica 

4.  AnttUype. 

PnrtAY  Dictua 

Kotn.    Bhnrsaha  ... 
Mugi— Turi    

Nilgai.    Roze    

Bherki.   Chousingha 

Kala  Hirun....^  •..*,• 
Chin  Karra..... » 

Petraceros  quadri- 
oornis. 
Antilopebeaoartica... 
Oftzella  benoettii    ••# 

5.  Gfotff  or  JBitom. 

Gavoens  gaurui  

6.  Bi#aio. 
Bnhfthts  ami  •.■••.••• 

Ganr 

J 

Ist  August  to  Ist 

^n-bhaisa  -r-..*tttrr- 

March. 

1st  August  to  1st 
Match. 
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The  mk  is  at  foUo^s .- — 

This  is  ft  tfo«t>)»ie  Ibt  of  the  myniaalia  lumaUj^  deoominAted  '^  gwiM*"  U 
inckiietthft  Hare^  Pigi.  Deer,  Antelope,  (Hwi  and  Wild  BiiCalo. 

The  dates  for  the  close  aeaaon  ici  oppoaiie  lo  Ihe  aamea  of  eacb  speoiea  applies, 
only  to  the  Hinds,  Does,  females,  and  their  young.  The  males  require  ao  close 
ttussn  except  as  feganb  antkred  deer.  lufchetreaae  aelose  aeaaoivia  maumrj 
for  the  fill  development  of  the  horns,  wkieh  are  nsittdly  shed  and  rtaewed  Mce  a 
yen. 
i  wottU tfaei«fore  vesture  t(»^prop6st  the  following  d4tes  for  t^  eUae  acasoo  of 

Mch  deer  5— 

«_,  <Gouni        Ist  Mav  to  31 8t  October. 

"^       )  Sambar      1st  April  to  ^Ist  October. 

StAg        Chitul        1st  September  to  Ist  March. 

It  is  diriog  the  above  given  periods  that  the  majority  of  the  stags  shed  and 
renew  their  horns.  The  periods  during  which  the  stags  are  in  their  best  eondition 
for  spurt  sre,  as  recrsrds  the — 

GouHi  or  Biirasinxha^between  the  Ist  November  and  the  30th  April :  about 
this  latter  date  stogs  which  have  shed  their  borus  may  frequently 
be  seen. 
Sambar— between  the  Ist  November  and  the  end  of  INtbruavy  \  after  which 

date  they  begin  to  shed  their  horns. 
ChitaM)etween  the  1st  March  and  the  15ih  August;  after  which  latter  date 
the  stags  which  are  worth  shooting  begin  to  shed  their  horns. 
I  would  also  venture  to  suggest  that  all  Shooting  Licenses  given  out  under  the 
Rules  receitly  framed  under  tbe  Forest  Act,   have  now  a   close   season   for  the 
antlered  deer  inserted  as  a  condition  to  be  observed  by  sportsmen.    And  also  that 
the  shooting  or  killing  in  any   way  the  Hinds,  Does,  fenwles  and  their  young,  of 
any  species  specified  in  the  List  D  be  strictly  prohibited  to  sportsmen  taking  out 
Shooting  Licenses  In  the  Government  Reserved  Forests. 

5.  It  appears  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  what  is  required  is  to  prevent 
the  slaughter  of  insectivorous  birds  at  all  times  and  to  allow  the  slaughter  of  game 
and  edible  birds  at  any  save  the  close  season.  Subject  lo  further  consideration 
hereafter,  Mr.  Madcensie  proposes  to  protect  absolutely  Herons  and  Egrets,  which 
vt^^n\y  cafcen  by  a  few  low  castes,  and  which  are  destroyed  solely  for  the  sake  of 
their  plnmage,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Thompson's  lists  do  not  refer  to  migratory  birds,  chiefly  of  the  water  and 

n«nh  or  shore  varieties   ivhteh  Visit  these  Provinces  only  in   the  cold  weather, 

There  ia  of  course  no  necessity  for  protecting  these,  and  this  will  be  made  clear  in 

*^«o^ers  issued. 

^'   ^regards  mammals,  the  Chief  Commissioner  does  not  propose  to  protect 

P*&  which  is  extremely  nvachievons  to  orops^  nor  does  he  think  it  worth  while 

to  protect  hare.    In  the  e»e  of  deer  and  antelope,  though  Mr.  Thompson  would 

tllovthe  shooting  of  does  and  hinds  at  times  other  than  the  close  season,  the 

thief  Oommissioner  proposes  for  the  present  to  protect  the  females  and  fawns  of 

13 
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these  species  throughout  the  year.  They  have  been  shot  down  of  late  yeaF»  in 
such  numbers  by  sportsmen  (not  only  native,  but  Europeau)  that  it  will  be  well 
for  a  time  at  least  to  stop  their  destruction.  The  close  »ea«on  for  stags  of 
antlered  deer  and  antelope  will  b^  as  sucrgested  by  Mr.  Thoiupson. 

7.  For  the  terms  of  the  dose  seasons^  ,the  Chief  Ciimmissioiier  accepts  provi- 
sionally Mr.  Thompson's  suggestions,  in  which  Colonel  Uoveton-  conciirn, — 
although  perhaps  in  some  instances  extseme  limits  have  been  i:iken%  There  i» 
nothing  re^^arding  which  more.difTereuces  of  opinion  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  will  be  glad  to  rceeive  suggestions  and  iuformation  from 
naturalists  and  sportsmen  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  lists  in  tbis  and 
other  directions. 

8.  The  orders  which  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  decided  to  issue  are  set  forth 
in  Notifications  Nos.  7493  ami  7494  of  this  date.  These  NotiiicatioJW  superseile 
incomplete  NotificHtions  bearing  the  same  numbers,  which  were  prematurely 
published  in  the  Central  Provinces  Gazette  of  the  2lst  December,  1889,  before  the 
Chief  Commissioner's  final  orders  had  been  received  from  camp.  The  Rules  ikn<Ier 
the  Arms  Act  do  not  affect  European  sportsmen  shooting  outside  the  Government 
Forests,  but  it  is  hoped  that  all  true  sportsmen  will  conform  to  them. 

L,  K.  LAURIE, 

OffO'  ikcretary. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Dated  NagpWf  the  Srd  January ^   1890. 

No.  7493. — ^The  Chief  Commissioner  is  pleased  to  make  the  following  Kulesy 
under  Section  25  (i)  of  Act  VIL  of  1878  (the  Indian  Forest  Act),  in  contLaua- 
tion  of  those  published  in  Central  Provinces  Gazette  Notifications  No.  6925,  dated 
the  29th  November,  1888,  No.  1505,  dated  the  8th  March,  1889,  and  No.  7313, 
dated  11th  December,  1889,  and  in  supersession  of  those  contained  in  Nor 
tification  No.  7493,  published  in  the  Central  Provinces  Gazette  of  the  2l8t 
December,  1889  :— 

XI. — Independently  of  any  restrictions  made  imder  Rxde  II,  dause  (2)^  a 
permit  issued  under  these  Eules  do&s  not  authorise  the  destruction  of  any  kind 
of  Birds,  other  than  the  game  and  edible  birds  included  in  the  following  list  — 

Systemattc  Name.  Vebnacular  Name. 

1.     Sand  Grouse, 

Pterodes  fasciatus  ...     Bhut-titur.    Dougar-kourL 

iy        exustus Bhut-titur. 

2     Pea-foivl, 

Pa-^  Cristatus         ...         ...     Mor  Mimjur. 

3.  Jvmgle^fowL 

Callus  ferrugineus  ...     Jungly  Murghi. 

,,       fionneratii     4..         ...  Do. 

4.  Spur- fowl. 

Galloi)9rdi^  spadiceijis       ...     Choti  Jungly  Murghi. 
„  lunulatus       ...  Do.  do. 
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Francolinus  vulgaris  .^.  Kala.  titur» 

,,  "  pictus ...  ...  Bo. 

Orty^rtBB  pondioeriaim  ...  Oofft  titur. 
Qiml,       '  .  '        . 

Cotumix  coromandelica  .,.  Chinuk., 

Pcrdicnla  argoonda            ...  Lawa. 

,          „        aamtica.  ....   •  ,,.  Do. 

Microperdix  blewitti          ...  Sirsi  Lawa. 
Btntard'QuaiU 

Tumix  pu^i^nax       Gundru. 

„       joudem       Do. 

„        dussumieri Tura  Dubki. 

Bmtafd: 

E^poditia  JJdwardaii          ...  Hoom  Tokdur. 
Lik  Flarikan. 

Siyplieotides  aurita             ...  Tun-Mor. 
Spurred*Goo$€. 

Sarkidioniis  melanonotus ...  Nuldw 
Ooose  Teal, 

Nfettapus   ooromfiuideKaii'18.  Gin  a. 
fF^uUi^g  Teed. 

Bendrocygna  arcuata        ...  Silli. 
Chrey  Dxick, 

Anas  poetUorhyiioka         .,»  Gannpai. 
Qreen  Pige<yn. 

Crocopus  pl^oenicopterua  ...  HaniaL 

„         chlorigaster       ,^  Da 
Shie  Hock  Pigeon. 

Colmnba  intermedia        ...  Kabatur. 

Turturmeena        Kulia  facOita, 

„       cambayensis  ...     Tortru  fachta. 

ji       suratensis ...         ...     Chitroka  fachta. 

„       risorius       Dhor  fachta. 

„       senegalenri  ...     Scroti  fachta. 

■Migratory     marsh    and    water 

birds,   siuJh    as    dude,    teal, 

snipe,  &e. ,  which  do  not  breed 

•  in  these  Provinces  and  visit 

them  in  tlie  cold  season  only. 

^^•— With  jeference  to  clause  (3)  of  Rule  II,  desfcractiott  of  birds  of  the 
^ecies  named  in  Rule  XI.  and  of  deer  and  antelope  is  prohibited  during  th 
«^  *«»*wi,  the  term  of  which  is  fixed  as  follows  :— 


10. 
\h 
12. 
13. 
N. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


For 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


5j^d-grou»e     ..•        ».,     , 

^©a-fowl  

Jiingle-fowl     .,. 
^Pur-fowl 
Cartridge — 

Francolinus  vulgfir^ 
'   „  pictus  4.» 

Ortygomis  pondiceriana 


Cloae  Season, 

...     1st  October  to  3l8t  May. 

...     1st  March  to  30th  November. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

•••  I  Ist  June  to  30th  November. 
...     1st  January  to  30th  June. 
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'6.    QumI     ...         1st  May  to  30th  November. 

7.  Bnah-^uail      Bo.  do. 

8.  Bustard-Quail Bow  do. 

9.  Bustard Bo,  do. 

10.    lik-Plorikan Bo.  do. 

U.  Spttraed Goose  ....       l«f  June  to  yotli  NoTember. 

12.  Goose  Teal        ...    ,     Bo.  do. 

13.  WTiistling  Teal ..:         Bo.  do. 

14.  Grey  Buck        Bo.  do. 

15.  Green  Pigeon 1st  February  to  3 let  July. 

16.  Blue  Rock  Pigeon        Ist  November  to  30th  June. 

*     17.  Boves— 

Turturmeena      let  February  to  31«t  July. 

„      cambayensiB        —  ^ 

„      suratensis [1st  November  to  31st  May. 

„      risoriud      ) 

fy      senegalensis 
18.      Beer  and  Antelope — 

Boes,  Hinds  and  Fawns...     The  whole  year. 
(  Gouni    ...     1st  May  to  31st  October. 
Staga    ...  <  Sambur...     let  April  to  31st  October. 

(  Chitul    ...     Ist  September  to  Ist  March. 

L  K.  LAURIE, 


Ojfy.  Secretary* 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
"THE  REPTILIA  ANB  BATRACHTA  OF  INBIA."* 
"  The  Reptilia  and  Batrachia  of  India,"  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  its  reptiles 
and  frogs.  This  is  the  fourth  complete  volume  that  has  appeared  of  the  series 
of  handbooks  of  Indian  Natural  History  published  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Fauna 
of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burmah,"  by  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  under  the  editorship  of  W.  T.  Blanford.  In  one  sense 
this  was  more  wanted  than  any  other  volume  of  the  series,  for  the  student  of 
Indian  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs  has  been  dependent  hitherto  on  Br.  Gimther's 
great  quarto,  published  m  1864,  and  Theobald's  descriptive  catalogue,  both  of 
which,  We  believe,  have  Icmg  been  out  of  print.  How  much  has  been  dono 
since  these  books  were  written  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  work  now 
under  review  describes  130  Hzards,  82  snakes,  and  187  frogs  more  than  Gunther's 
work,  and  52  lizards  and  39  snakes  more  than  Theobald's  catalogue.  And  yet, 
if  this  book  gives  anything  like  the  stimulus  it  should  to  the  observation 
and  collection  of  reptiles  in  this  coimtry,  it  will  itself  be  out  of  date  in  a  few 


*  '•  ThQ  Fauna  o£  British  India,  inclading  Oeylon  and  Barmah,"  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Blanford.  Rfptiua 
and  BiTRAcmA,  by  George  A.  Bonleoger.  London  :  Taylor  and  Francis,  Red  Lion 
Court,  Pleot  Street;  Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spiuk  and  Co,;  Bombay  :  Ihacker  and  Co., 
Ld. ;  Berlin  :  R.  Friedliinder  and  Sohn,  11,  Carlstrasse. 


mOK  NOTICES.  IW 

yeare,  Within  the  last  year  TrimeresuTnis  trigcmocephalmj  a  poisonous  snake*, 
described  in  its  pages  as  an  inhabitant  of  Coylon,  has  been  obtained  by  our 
Katural  History  Society  from  North  Canara,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that 
many  other  rare  species  will  be  found  in  regions  which  they  are  not  now  supposed 
to^inhabit.  In  oommitting  this  work  to  Mr.  Boulengor,  of  the  British  Museum, 
ve  most  assume  that  those  concerned  were  making  the  best  choice  in  their 
power.  Mr.  Boulenger,  we  leani  from  the  preface,  has  bean  eagaiced  for  the 
last  eight  years  in  dassifying  and  describing  all  known  species  of  crocodiles, 
tortoises,  lizards,  chameleons  and  batrachians  in  catalogues  of  the  British 
Museum.  But,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  India. 
The  book  has  exactly  the  merits  and  the  defects  which  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  these  circumstances.  Of  cobras,  tree-frogs,  monitors,  and  geoko», 
as  they  present  themselves  in  spirits  of  wine,  we  have  a  most  discriminating  and 
without  doubt  a  most  accurate  account ;  but  we  are  almost  led  to  forget  that 
they  ever  presented  themselves  in  the  flesh  at  all.  Barely  do  we  meet  with  even 
an  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  living  animal.  Bven  those  strange  habits  which 
illustrate  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  structures  are  severely  mmoticed. 
Here  is »  desoriptiion  of  the  tdngue  of  the  chameleon: — **  Tongue  cylindrical, 
extremely  extensile  and  projectile,  sheathed  at  the  base,  club-shaped  and  viscous 
at  the  end,  with  an  exceedingly  elongate,  glosso-hyal  bone."  This  is  most 
admirable,  but  nowhere  do  wo  find  even  an  allusion  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
creature  is  provided  with  this  strange  organ,  so  extensile  and  projectile  and 
dub-shaped  and  viscous  at  the  end.  Again  wo  are  told  that  Draco  possesses  **  a 
^fge,  lateral,  wing-like  membrane,  folding  like  a  fan,  supported  by  the  last  five 
or  six  ribs,  which  are  much  produced."  Does  Mr.  Boulenger  not  know  that  the 
J^tmonu  are  flying  lizards,  or  does  he  consider  the  circumstance  too  trivial  to 
Jiiention?  These  two  instances  illustrate  the  whole  book.  Lizards,  snakes,  and 
^?8  follow  each  other  in  even  rows,  as  they  did  on  the  shelves  of  the  British 
■Museum,  where  Mr.  Boulenger  examined  them,  easily  distinguishaHo  by  their 
^bels  to  those  who  know  what  the  labels  mean.  Add  to  this  that  the  book  is 
^ery  sparingly  illustrated,  and  it  wiU  readily  be  guesvsod  that  it  is  not  cal- 
^^idated  to  be  generally  interesting.  To  curators  of  museums  and  professors  of 
mology  ve  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  very  useful ;  indeed,  wo  may  go  further  and 
**y  that  anyone  who  betakeis  himself  to  the  study  of  reptOes,  with  the  dissect- 
^  Icnife  in  hand  and  a  large  collection  of  specimens  at  his  command  for  com- 
Pa^tive  purposes,  will  find  it  an  admirable  guide.  But  the  number  of  such 
P^'^nsin  India  is  very  small,  while  the  number  of  men  who  take  an  intelligent 
"^^rest  m  living  creatures  and  wish  to  be  able  to  identify  those  species  of 
^•^  birds,  and  reptiles  wMoh  come  under  their  observation  is  comparatively 
^®  and  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  we  imagine  that  it  was  to 
™®^^tho  needs  of  the  latter  class  and  so  promote  the  study  of  Indian  Fauna  that 
^®  Publication  of  this  series  was  undertaken.  And  we  must  candidly  say  that 
^^  class  will  not  find  the  book  by  any  means  stimulating,  or  even  so  helpful 
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f^  it  might  h»VQ  h&^n.  It  this  i&  the  result  of  editorial  **  oompre^ion,"  then 
.Mr.  B^eoger  has  our  sympathy,  for  he  has  been  iquecsed  much  dner  than 
Dr.  Day  or  Mr.  Oates»  But  wa  are  more  dispose^  to  think  thai  we  see  in  this 
book  QotbiiBg  but  the  natural  result  of  those  eight  y^Dars  spent  at  the  ireadimll 
ol  cM{«logue-i>mking  in  the  BritUh  Museum.  Wa  have  yet  one  lanlt  to  find 
with  the  book,  for  which  both  author  and  editor  must  be  held  responsible,  and 
.  U^t  is  the  want  of  a  glossary  of  teohnioal  terms.  There  is  no-  attempt^ot  sitoh 
a  thiipig).  There  are  indeed  some  diagramft  of  skeletons,  in  T^icih  the  names  of 
„the  diffe^nt  bones  are  given,  but  these  are  troublesome  to  refer  to  and  qoiite 
insuffioient.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  We  are  studying  the  frog)^,  ttnd 
r^ad  that  the  RanidoR  may  be  distinguished  from  the  EngysUrmidm  by  the  dila- 
tion of  the  Dia^ophyses  of  the  sacral  vertebraa.  A  tolerably  liberal  education 
.has  left  us  still  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  a  Diapophysis ;  wb  turn  to  the 
,  diagram  in  vain ;  we  must  evolve  it  from  our  inner  consciousness.  Fnrtiber'  on 
.we  meet  with  Zygapophyses,  Choanaa,  Canthus  Roatnidis  and  many  more.  A 
.glossary  explaining  all  these  would  scarcely  have  added  two  leaves  to  the*  bcQk 
.of  the  book,  and  might  have  survived  the  severest  eompression.  80  nraeh  for 
t^e^  faults  of  the  book.  .  As  we  said,  it  has  its  merits,  and  they  aro  solid  ones. 
•^Beginning  with  the  crooodiles,  Mr.  Boulenger  describee  three  species  only, 
regacding  Pimmis  and  Pondicerianm  as  the  aame.  This  species,  he  says,  has  not 
beeja  recorded  from  the  west  coast  of  India.  Our  Mogger  is  C,  Palustrie,  The 
third  is  of  QQurse  the  Gavial,  GaviaUs  gcmgeticu^  of  which  he  remarks  that  it  feeds 
entirely  on  fish,  for  seizing  which  its  narrow  jaws  are  specially  adapted.  This 
is  certainly  the  generally  received  opinion,  but  what  of  that  specimen  whose 
gigantic  skeleton  adorns  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  was  shot 
while  feeding  on  the  body  of  a  woman  ?  A  number  of  bangles  and  other  orna- 
ments,, said  to  have.been  foimd  in  its  stomach*  used  to  be  exhibited  in  a  bottle 
beside  it^  but  some  visitor  thought  he  could  put  them  to  a  better  use  than  the 
grati^oation  of  idle  curiosity,  and  they  disappeared.  Passing  on  to  the 
tortoises  and  turtles,  the  author  describes  44  species,  of  which  the  "  soup'* 
turtle,  the  fresh  water  tortoise,  which  natives  are  so  fond  of  introducing  into 
our  wells,  and  the  land  tortoise,  found  commonly  in  Guzerat,  are  probably  the 
only  ones  that  most  of  us  have  seen.  The  majority  inhabit  the  Burmese  region. 
The  lizards,  numbering  222  species,  come  next,  and  are  divided  into  eight 
families,  four  of  which  contain  familiar  forms,  the  QedconidcRy  or  house  Geokoa, 
the  Agamidon,  to  which  belongs  the  garden  "bloodsucker,"  the  Varanidjo^  or 
monitors,  and  the  Sciticidce  or  skinks,  o|  which  one  species  at  least  often  steals 
into  our  houses,  with  its  gentle,  snake-Hke  motion,  in  search  of  ants  and  other 
injects.  The  classification  of  the  snakes  in  this  voliime  is  new,  and  though  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  worst  systeupi  of  classification  would  be  better  tjl^an 
the  licence  which  in  these  days  permits  any  man  ^yho  writes  a  book  to  remove 
all  ancient  landmarks  and  become  his  own  l^naeois,  we  must  admit  that. the 
changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Boulenger  are  in  the  right  direction.    He  does  not 
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miit^yt  1>^  reduces  crab-divisioiK  He  ^bandotis  the  old  dlvMlcm  of  rimkes 
ink)  venomous  and  noB-venomoiis,  lightiy  Ooiisideriiig  it  unseieiitifid.  The 
poisco  fang  is  in  truth  only  a  modification  of  a  commoii  tooth,  and  tliat 
modifioatioB  is  oarried  to  varions  degrees,  reaching  perfeotion  in  the  long, 
flreotile  and  perforated  fang  of  the  vipetfi.  The  fkng  of  a  oohttt  is  a  mnch  less 
fini^ed  initnunent,  but,  for  praotaoal  pnrposes,  efficient,  as  tro  know.  In 
olher  snakes,  though  the  apx>aratns  in  an  elementcny  form,  is  there,  it  is  only 
fitted  to  paralyse  the  small  animals  on  iMcUch  they  feed,  and,  these  we  pronounee 
•ksnnless.  Mr.  Botdenger  calls  them  '*  Suspected,*'  and  our  readers  will  be 
abodcsd  to  leam  that  Drvopkis  myckriw/M,  the  slender,  green  whip  snake, 
tlosegontle  ways  oharm  the  meet  unootnprominng  serpent-hater,  is  a  hypo- 
entejnd  belongs  to  ibis  class.  Of  distinctly  poisonoim  land  snakes  34  spedes 
ire  enumerated,  but  many  of  these  are  only  found  in  the  Burmese  region,  and 
oUtan  are  too  small  to  be  dangerous  to  man.  In  this  Presidency  there  are 
only  jBeren  or  eight,  whidi  can  really  be  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  among 
th^ihereaie  only  four  which  anybody  is  likely  to  have  a  chanoe  of'  seeing 
lailMshe  searches  for  them  diHgenlly,  nam^,  the  cobra,  Russell's  riper,  the 
Knit  (Bxmgamu  coBruhus)^  and  the  abominable  little  carpet-snake  {Etkis 
fwiwia).  The  sea-snakes,  which  number  27  species,  are  all  venomous ;  bat 
't%  are  a»  helpless  on  land  as  a  piece  of  string,  and  in  the  water  it  roust  be  a 
Wry  curious  accident  which  can  put  a  man  in  the  way  of  being  bitten  by  them. 
As  far  ag  We  know  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  death  from  the  bite  of  a  sea- 
6nake.* 

We  have  said  that  the  classification  of  snakes  of  this  book  is  new.  It  follows, 
t^t  many  well  known  names  have  disappeared,  and  new  ones  have  come  in 
*^  places.  The  king  cobra  is  not  Opkiophagus  daps,  but  Naia  bungarus, 
there  being  no  good  reason  for  putting  it  into  a  different  genus  from  its  younger 
wother.  So  also  our  famiUar  friend — or  enemy — Dahoia  ehgana^  has  become 
^^P^^  russdHi,  The  book  closes  with  the  frogs,  toads,  and  newts.  There  is 
<"^3r  one  newt,  but  there  are  102  frogs  and  17  toads,  so  completely  have  the 
No's  carried  the  day  in  the  question  of  tails  or  no  tails.  We  have  complained 
^^  *lie  pancity  of  notes  on  habits,  but  among  the  frogs  we  light  upon  one  too 
^^^y*  After  describing  Rana  tigrina,  our  great  btdlfrog,  whose  joyous 
"^^'^^  celebrates  the  advent  of  the  monsoon,  the  author  Says :  *'  It  is  esscn- 
™^y  aquatic,  and  is  said,  when  frightened,  to  jump  over  tbe  surface  of  the 
^termnch  in  the  same  way  as  on  land."  The  editor  corrects  this  statement,  and 
^^eed  no  one  who  had  seen  the  great  frog  at  home  could  have  made  it.  Even 
to  say  that  he  is  essentially  aquatic  is  incorrect.  He  inhabits  tanks  and  marshes, 
t^t  stays  about  their  margins,  and  is  more  out  of  the  water  than  in  it^  He 
■^^^i^  freely  about  the  garden  in  wet  weather,  and  lies  in  wait  for  tender 
cnid^ns,  whicb  he  wfll  catch  and  swallow  without  much  caring  whether  you 
Meve  it  or  not.  When  he  falls  into  a  well  he  lives  a  very  imhappy  life,  for  he 
c'lsuiotiloat  with  cdinfort.    His  legs  han^down,  and  only  his  noSe  reinains 
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■above  the  siirfaco.     Ho  is  quite  incapable  of  the  feat  attributed  to  liim  hj  *Mr*' 
Boulonger,  which  is  characteristic  of  one  or  two  speciea  much  smaller  in  size  and 
-aquatic  in  a  stricter  sense.     They  live  alnft^  entirely  in  deei3  water,  floating  at 
the  surface  with  perfect  ease,  and  livfcg  chiefly  on  the  insects  that  fall  into 
the  water.     Fishing  for  these  with  a  rq^  and  line  is  very  good  sport.     A  hook 
is  not  necessary.    The  bait,  consisting  of  a  grasshopper,  or  any  tough  insect, ' 
may  be  tied  to  the  line  and  trailed  along  the  surface,  past  the  nose  of  the  frog,  • 
who  will  seize  and*  bolt  it  at  once.    He  must  be  whipped  out  of  the  water 
without  delay,  for  the  line  tickles  the  lips,  and  after  one  or  two  efforts  to  wipe 
it  off  with  his  paws,  he  vrill  disgorge  the  bait.     We  must  close  this  notice  n6w, 
and  wish  Mr.  Boulenger  an  early  caU  for  a  second  edition,  tTiat  ho  may  havo 
an  opportunity  of  putting  flesh  on  the  dry  bones  and  maMng  his  book  an  Inva- 
luable addition  to  the  too  small  library  of  an  Indian  Naturalist.    Of  the  print 
Hnd  get-up  of  the  book  we  need  say  nothing.    It  is  the  same  as  the  ot^er  of 
the  sorica,— ("Times  of  India,  Dec,  2,  1890  J 
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Thr  history  of  this  valuable  re-issue  of  Hume*8  "  Nests  and  Egg«**  is  told  by 
the  author  and  the  editor  in  the  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  volume  now  issued/ 
Mr.  Allan  Hume,  whose  unrivalled  collection  of  Indian  birds  is  now  safely  deposited 
in  the  national  collection,  states  that  after  the  first  rough  draft  appeared,  he  went 
on  laboriously  accumulating  materials  for  a  re-issue ;  these  have  been  now  placed 
by  him  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eugene  Oates  for  publication.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, not  the  whole  of  thi«  store  of  knowledge  was  available,  for  on  one  occasion, 
during  Mr.  Hume's  absence  from  Simla,  a  native  servant  broke  into  his  museum' 
and  stole  several  hundredweights  of  manuscript  which  the  unappreciative  thief 
sold  as  waste  pnper.  Tliis  M6S.,  bemoans  the  author,  included  the  life  histories 
of  no  less  than  700  species  of  birds,  with  detailed  accounts  of  their  nidification. 
All  the  small  slips  of  paper,  writes  the  bereaved  author,  were  left,  but  the  full- 
sixed  sheets  were  abstracted.  In  tins  dilemma  Mr.  Oates  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
author,  not  merely  arranging  the  materials  as  editor,  but  adding  largely  to  the  text 
from  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  As  the  historian  of  the  Birds  of  India,  a  work 
which  hat  recently  been  the  subject  of  detailed  notice  in  our  columns  by 
Mr.  Bowdlcr  Sharpe,  Mr.  Oates  was  the  fittest  person  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  work  under  notice ;  and  Mr.  Hume  states  that  he  knows  of  no  one  else  to  whom 
he  could  have  entrusted  the  task.  The  manuscript  has  been  placed  unreservedly  in 
the  editor's  hands,  who  has  re-arranged  the  species  so  as  to  accord  with  his  own 
work  in  the  official  Fauna  of  British  India.  The  classification  is  not  on  the 
system  adopted  by  Jcrdon  and  other  writers  familiar  to  Indian  ornithologists,  but  as 
the  deposition  of  the  old  arrangement  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  Mr.  Oates 
rightly  regarded  the  present  as  a  convenient  opportunity,  ^d  adopted  an  arrange- 
ment better  stfited  to  the  present  sUtc  of  s^entific  knowledge.  . 
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U  the  '*  IWma  of  Britith  ladia'*  the  rettnetkNi  of  tp«cc  wecciwirily  tulmiitted  to 
liy  Mr.  Ontet  bta  rendered  bit  work  lets  full'  of  detailt  thao  Jerdon't ;  but  ihe 
ptlilicttinn  of  the  present  volumes  supples  the  deficiency  in  great  part,  as  most 
iotcreidig  <)etaUs  of  the  hsbits,  Ac,  of  the  species  are  given.  As  an  example  of 
tbe  readable  manner  in  which  scientific  information  can  be  conveyed,  the  following 
Mtrtct  which  bears  strongly  on  the  questions  recently  raised  in  our  columns  on  the 
Weeiling  of  imlygamous  birds  it  mo»t  interesting.  Writing  of  tbe  King  Crow,  or 
fiitck  DfOQgo,  Decmris  atfr,  Mr.  Unme  says : — 

"Of  this  bird  we  have  already  taken  during  the  last  six  weeks  at  least  ^hy  nests, 
•oil  is  nsiiy  caxes  where  we  had  left  the  empty  nest  in  statu  quoj  we  found  it  a 
«eek  later  with  a  fresh  bstch  of  eggs  laid  therein.  Many  birds  will  never  return 
tfl  I  neat  which  hss  once  been  robbed,  but  the  others,  like  the  King  Crow  and  the 
Little  Shnk/e(£»aNMM  ts//a/««),  will  continue  laying  even  after  the  nest  has  been 
fl<sred  of  perhaps  four  slightly  incubated  eggs;  a  fresh  one  that  otherwise  would 
•wiredly  sever  have  seen  the  light  is  laid,  and  that,  too,  a  fertile  egg,  which,  if  not 
M^dlttl  with,  will  be  hatched  off  in  due  course.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  imme- 
4iit«ly  00  ditcovering  their  loss,  nature  urged  the  birds  to  new  intercourse,  the 
ntnlt  sf  which  was  tbe  fertile  egg,  and  this  in  some  eases  is  probably  resUy  the 
Qitt,  nurtiDi  and  others  of  the  swallow  kind  being  often  to  be  seen  busy  miHtk 
%n'%  pleasing  labour'  before  their  eggs  have  been  well  stowed  away  by  the 
collector.  But  this  will  not  account  for  instances  that  I  have  observed  of  birda 
in  confinement,  who  separated  from  the  male  before  they  have  laid  the  full  num- 
lier,  and  then  later,  just  when  they  began  to  sit,  deprived  of  their  eggs,  straight* 
^y  laid  a  second  set,  neither  so  large  nor  so  well  coloured  as  the  first,  but  still 
fertile  eggs  that  were  duly  hatched.  But  for  ihe  removal  of  the  first  set  these 
*«')teqDeni  eggs  would  never  have  been  developed  or  laid.  Nuw  the  theory  has 
^^ays  been  that  the  contact  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells  causes  the  development 
^d  fertilisation  of  the  latter.  In  these  cases  no  fresh  accession  of  sperm  cells 
wu  possible,  and  hence  it  would  seem  as  if  in  some  birds  the  female  organs 
^R  able  to  store  up  living  sperm  cells,  which  only  work  to  fertilise  and  develope 
ora  in  the  e?ent  of  some  accident  rendering  it  necessary,  and  which  Otherwise 
ultimately  lose  vitality  and  pass  away  without  action.** 

^^rding  the  vexed  qnettion  as  to  whether  birds  ever  leave  their  eggs  to  be 
^bed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Hnme  has  some  very  interesting  experience 
^  'eUte.  Writing  of  the  common  Myna  {Aeridotheres  triiti$\  Mr.  Home 
^^Vd  the  building  of  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  of  his  verandah,  stating  that  the 
I^  seemed  present  at  all  hours  of  the  day.     He  then  goes  on  to  state  : 

**!  made  certsin  that  they  had  not  even  begun  to  sit,  and  behold,  there  were  font 
^^^  young  ones,  a  full  week  old,  chirping  in  the  neit !  Clearly  these  birds  are  not 
®^  sitters  down  here  ;  but  I  well  remember  a  pair  at  Mnsvoorie,  some  ^,000  feet 
«We  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  most  exemplary  parents,  one  or  other  being  on 
^^  <^  St  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  morning's  sun  beats  full  upon 
^  *^l,  b  th«  inner  side  of  which  the  entrance  to  the  nest  is ;  the  nest  itself  is 
14 
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within  four  inches  of  the  Axterior  surface;  at  11  o'clock  the  thermometer g;ave  98° 
at.itf.  teropeiatore-  I^  have  often*  ohserved  ia  tlie  river  terns  {Seena  aurautU^  Rkyn* 
gAop$  cUbicollis,  Stema^javamcu)  and  pratincoles  i^Qlareo  Uctea)  who  lay  Uieir  ^ggt  in 
bare  white  glittering  river  sands  thAt  bo  long  as  the  sun  is  high  and  the  sand  hoi 
they  rarely  sit  npon  tbeur  eggs,  though  one  or  other  of  the  pareiits  ieonstantly 
remain  betide  or  hovering  near  and  over  them  ;.  but  in  the  early  moniing,  in 
spmewhat  cold  and  cloudy  days,  and  as  the  night  draws  on,  they  are  all  close 
sitters.  I  suspect  that  instinct  teaches  birds  that,  when  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  nest  reaches  a  certain  point,  any  addition  of  their  hotly  heat  is  umteoeasary 
and  this  n>ay  explain  why,  during  the  hot  days  (when  we  alone  noticed  tbero),  in 
this  very  hot  hole»  the  parent  mynas  spent  so  little  of  their  time  in  the  nest  wbtUt 
the  process  of  hatching  was  goiu};  on.  " 

That  the  scientific  pursuit  of  ornithology  is  most  interesting  and  engrossing  aU 
those  who  ever  attempted  to  follow  it  are  fully  aware,  and  we  can  imagiae  no 
better  relief  to  the  tedium  of  a  quite  location  in  India  than  the  possession  and 
utilisation  of  Hume's  ''  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  BinU/'  and  Oatcs*8  *'  Birds  of 
British  India/' 

It  may  mterest  our  readers  to  know  that  four  admirable  autotypes  are  inserted 
in  the  text,  being  those  of  the  well  known  ornithologists,  Allan  Hume,  Brian 
Hodgson,  the  late  Dr.  Jerdon,  and  Colonel Tickell,  whose  writings  were  so  ^miliar 
to  the  older  readers  of  The  Fidd  orer  the  nom  de  plume  of  *'  Ornithognomon." 

(The  above  appeared  in  The  Field,) 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 


I.— CONCERNING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  TARAXACUM 
OFFICINALE  IN  THE  NILGHERRIES. 

In*  his  **  Flora  of  British  India,"  Hooker  ssiys  expressly  about  the  Tarastficum 
officinale^  Wigg.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  this  common  Himalayan  plant  should  not 
be  found  in  the  Khasia  or  Nilgherry  mountains,  even  as  a  garden  escape." 

Perhaps  when  the  renowned  botanist  w  rote  those  words,  this  plant  did  not 
grow  in  the  Nilgherries.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  met  it  several  times,  both  at 
Wellington  and  at  Ootacamund,  and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  could  be  found 
plentifully  in  the  latter  place.  Its  height  is  generally  small.  As  this  species 
is  extremely  variable,  1  do  not  see  anything  that  could  induce  one  to  look  upon 
the  specimens  of  the  Nilgherries  as  a  new  variety  of  the  Taraxacum  officinale. 

V.  H.  lilVEILUfe. 
'      Pondicherry,  Feb.,  1891. 
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IL— A  VARIETY  OP  BUTBA  FRONDOSA. 

WtTRtiiemoiith  of  Mtrefa  tlKgtoi^'of  the  Pallat  {Butea  frowivta)  it  raptdt^r 
putlog  ftwty.  Before  it  disA{ipetrft  etitir«l)f  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice 
9f  the  Society  a  ettrioua  and  beaattfnl  »port  of  the  tree  whxdi  it  to  be  oreasionally 
meiiiiithisnfligfahourhood.  It  is  very  rare,  and  I  haire  penonally  seen  only  ofne 
tree  in  boiidreda  of  miles  travel,  biit  I  hate  heard  th«t  others  ezi^t.  Instead  d( 
tke  datilioi^  blieae  of  orange  with  whi<^h  we  are  all  so  familiar,  this  tree  blossoms 
iito  a  fMJe  yellocf .  The  basis  of  the-  petals  are  primrose  yeHow,  and  they  shade 
off  to  s  creamy  tint  on  the  edges  and  on  their  revtarse  sides.  The  corolla  contrasts 
etery  besutifbUy  witb  its.  rich  oliTC-brown  downy  ealyx.  Except  in  the  colour 
oftbeeorolla,  the  tree  seems  t;o  be  in  all  respects  precisely  the  same  as  the  common 
Paliu.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  after  20  yeara'  residence  in  India,  and 
it  is  certainly  very  uocommon,  for  the  books  do  not  mention  it. 

I  have  six  seedlings  of  last  rains  in  my  gpirdensi  from    seeds    reputed  to  batre 
beea  githenid  from  a  yellow  tree. 

H.  T.  OMMANNEY, 

Bo.  V.  S. 
Godkra,  Panck  MakaU,  Ui  3iarvk,  mi. 


in.— HARP(X>NING  CROCODILES. 

Captaik  G.   Scttok -Jones,  of  the  Deoli  Irregular  Force,  who  is  a  keen 

H'ort^man,  sends   us  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  him   of  destroying 

crocodiles  in  village  tanks.     The  presence  of  these  loathsome  reptiles  in  village 

^nks  and  reservoirs  is,  as  far  as  we  know^  productive  of  nothing  but  evil,  as  they 

^^  most  destructive  to  the  ikh  and  wild  fowl,  and  not  infreq;uently  drag  goats  and 

«*en  children  into  the  water,    • 

^•ptain  Sutton-Jones  writes  as  fellows : — 

*  ^'le  raiofaU  in  these  parts  being  far  below  the  average*  the  water  in  the 

"oks  is  dear,  and  in  few  instaoces  more  than  eight  feet  in  depth.     I  waif  accom- 

P«nicd  by  Captain  Penrose,  of  my  Regimient,  our  chief  intention   being  to  shoot 

**  ne  Neighbouring  j.ungles,  and  we  only  spent  an  hoar  or  two  with  the  crocodilea 

tie  morning  and  evening  before  and  after  shooting. 

The  modus  operandi  was   simple.     Our   harpoon  had  a  movable  head^  with  a 

"ng  at  the  end,  to  which  about  5<>  yards  of  rope  were  attached  imd  coiled  neatly 

>n  the    \jQgj  ^J^  small   flat-bnttoroed  iron  punt).    The  shaft  of  the  harpoon  was  a 

^^*'*«ea^Qned  bamboo  about    10  feet  in   length.    Our  shikari  was  a  msn  of  the 

l^^er'  Qi^  fisherman  caste,  by  name  Gopala.     One  of  us  accompanied   Gopala  in 

•the   boat  and  punted   quietly  about  the   tank,  carefully  looking   amongst  the 

openings  in  the  weeds  for  tl>e  crocodiles  which  we  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of 

tuc  ^ater  in  fancied  security.     It  was  an  easy  matter  to   drive  the  harpoon  into 

tW  reptile  and  to  withilraw  the  bamboo  shaft      It  was  then   neoessary  to  retreat 

quickly,  gj  n  puir  gf  snapjHUg  jaws  came  up  to  the  surface  ready  to  seize  anything. 


\ 
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Hfkife  we  pnnted  a^ay  the  crocd4ile«  inViUriably  l^oilgtit  about  their  owki  deUiti'r 
tioTD  /  by  ehtttngfragthettf selves  in  the  weeds  uoiil' they  were'  nnable  to  move. 
Fh^ag  that  we  edtild  not  haal  them  into  the  boat,*  we  liMided  and  dragged  them 
oUfe  ott  to  the  shore,  wbeb  a  ahot  in  the  neck  put  an  ehd  to  tiieh^  miaery. 

^  Oees^ioiiany  the  crocodiles  woald  see  the  boat  approachiog  them  and  aowke  off 
As  fkst  as  they  eoiild  along  thv  bottom.  It  was  mast  exciting  work  then  pimttng 
after  them.  It  frequently  happened  that  as  soon  as  we  eaus^ht  them  up  they 
would  purposely  stir  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  so  that  we  could  not  see  tliem. 

*'  We  managed  to  get  16  crocodiles  in  this  way,  out  of  two  tanks*  but  in  no  ease 
"did  they  excised  9  feet  in  length.  They  were  all  the  ordinary  thick^n^outed 
Crocodile  or  Muggnr  {Croco^ha  palnstris), 

"  The  harpoon  we  used  was  of  this  description  :— 


**  If  ifc  stnuek  against  the  scales  or  plates  on  the  back  of  the  reptiles,  the  harpoon 
would  not  penetrater  but  ii|  no  case  did  a  crocodile  succeed  in  getting  off  aft^r  the 
r^head  had  once  been  wdl  driven  in  near  the  hind  or  fore  quarters.'* 


IV.— A  MAK-BATINO  PAinTOBR. 

I  BEG  to  forward  three  fingers  of  a  boy  of  about  12  years  of  age,  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  man-eating  panther,  shot  on  the  13th  of  last  month.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  a  Banjari  woman,  who  with  some  10  or  12  others,  had  put  up  ill 
the  open  for  the  night,  on  her  way  to  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  in  a  tigeridh- 
looking  ^ount^y,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  brushwood.  It  had  rained  a 
a  little  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  the  party  did  not,  thou^ 
fatigued  after  their  journey,  get  to  sleep  till  after  midnight.  Shortly  after, 
the  mother  was  disturbed  by  feeling  the  covering  over  her  boy  roughly  dragged 
away,  and,  missing  her  son,  who  had  gone  to  sleep  by  her  side,  raised  an  alarm, 
but  the  intense  darkness  of  the  night,  and  in  abeenoe  of  a  light,  rendered 
anything  like  a  successful  search  impossible ;  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
poor  mother,  stunned  with  the  horrible  fear  of  what  had  happened,  but  to 
wait  for  the  break  of  day,  which,  to  her,  cam3  slowly  indeed,  and  when  it  did 
conie,  afforded  no  relief,  but  brought  with  it  the  confirmation  of  her  worst 
fears  that  her  son  had  been  carried  offl  Spots  of  blood  hare  and  there,  and 
th'^  marks  on  the  grass  of  a  heavy  dragging  of  a  body,  simpllffsd  the  tracking, 
that  was  taken  up  by  a  local  shikarry ;  and  ill  the  dry  be!  of  a  small  mountaiti 
stream,  dose  by,  the  skull  was  found  stripped  of  its  flash  and  hair.     Further  a'nd 
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Mttrmnithfi  tniUttfitilit  ended,  Iwli  wayi^  »d»rk  ntvitiei  aad  at  th«  fci9t 

«fft  large  molrn  tree),  anil  on  ita  f ofk,  &re  feet  from  the  gvoimd,  tliex  saw  the 

Mtn«,«lotib,  wtMi  tbe  land  mother  bad  tied  round  bar  ohUd't  naek,  oo^ored 

with  blood.    Looking  up.  higber^  tbeJbeadloss  trook  of  the  unfortaaate  boj 

V)^9M«bakbaoed  duUuUy  aoroas.  a  large  bough,  with  tha  legs  oraesed,  and 

on^wp  «tiffly  asteaded.    The  poor  villagers  frightened,  nob  only  at  the  awful 

^oeoi^epiMk  but  by  the  skill  showa  in  tiie  disposal  of  the  body,  hastened  to  tha 

^^istnot  Offiioor's  aamp,  vhiph  fortanately  happened  t^  be  only  ftra  miles  off. 

^  a|^9a)  was  nmnistakeable,  and  ii  biifaaj  s^daif  to  nwpnud  to  it    After 

*iuicrie4 breakfast^ iernrhioh  all. appetite  had  been  dissipated  by  the  above 

Aoboing  details,  a  move  was  made,  and,  true  enough,  the  body,  oloth  and  the 

giiastly  remains  of  the  boy  were  found  in  the  exact  position  reported*    A 

ooDSoltation  with  the  native  shikaries  followed,  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  a 

shot  at  the  anims^  which  had  showed  such  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  which, 

it  was  ez})ected>  would  be  followed  up  in  avoiding  danger  by  exposing  itself. 

The  fi^  e^qtial  was  to  so  conceal,  oneself  as  to  tempt  it  to  come  boldly  up  to 

the  fi^  to  take  down  its  ghastly  quarry.    This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  tha 

groond  was  rooky,  and  no  natural  cover  available.    However,  by  dint  of  hard 

labour,  a  small  hole  was  dug,  sufficient  to  hide  in,  and  a  covering  of  thomfl 

vas  soon  put  up  over  my  head,  and  in  this  cramped  position,  the  brats  had 

to  b^  watched  for  from  5  p.  m.,  till  it  got  so  dark  that  the  trunk  of  ikm  trsa 

coald  not  be  distinguished.    Beluo^hntUy  a  retreat  was  ordered,  bttt  bate* 

leaying,  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  men  to  bring  away  the  body,  so  as  to 

preveat  its  being  still  further  fed  upon,  but  in  vain.    Neither  money,  nor 

threats,  could  conquei?  their  superstition,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  boy  had 

aheady  tij^ned  into  an  animal,  and  was  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  panther, 

aod  had  warned  him  of  the  trap  laid  for  him.    As  au  alternative  ^oms  were 

pat  to  a  considerably  height  all  round  the  tree  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 

^Uithfirfrom  climbing  up,  but  on  visiting  the  place  early  in  the  morning,  it 

v^  loond  that  wo  had  again  been  baffled.    The  thorns  were  pushed  aside. 

JDie  dotfi  and  the  body  had  both  been  removed.    Tracks  led   further    up 

the  saiua  ravine,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  panther  had  taken  up  its  abode 

#fire  lor  the  day.    It  was  at  once  settled  that  we  should  beat  it  out  and  do 

pur  beat  to  destrpy  it.    Mei^  were  soon  collected,  and  with  drums  beating  they 

'®*^wed  at  one  side,  while  the  writer  posted  himself  at  the  other.     A  third  tin^ 

^  ^^^re  out-generaUed.    An  opening  which  was  left  by  the  cowardice  of  some 

*^  Was  availed  of,  and  tmseen  by  all,  except  one,  the  brute  crossed  an  opien 

S'*^  at  full  speed  and  disappeared  into  another  ravine.     This  time  the  duty 

^  QftrefpUy  posting  men  at  all  the  outlets  but  one,   w;a8  properly  discharged, 

*^  the  bn»te  was  driven  straight  ahead,  but,  somehow,  kept  out  of  my  way. 

Itlooi^  as  if  it  oame  to  know  that  its  safety  lay  in  giving  a  wide  terth  to  the 

^^"""ier.   Thr^  times  it  thus  lodged  by  doubling  back,  but  the  beaters  were 

^^^'^JWlJ^  th^  it  sl^oi^d  ff;vf^  a  chance,, and  drove  it  at  last  into  a  small  ravine 
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'^hicl^oiKkld  be  and  was  comipletdy  -hemmed *in. ^  Slowly  and  oontinuafly  they 
descended,  throwing  stones  until  they  actually  reached  the  very  bottom,  and 
from  their  very  feet  up  sprang  the  miserable  creature,  and  still  refusing  the 
opening  left  tp  it,  ran  up  the  hill,  aad  crossed  the  firer  at  a  distance  of  IdO" 
paces,  as  fast  as  it  could  go,  offenng .  a  very  difficult  and  uncertain  shot.  It 
had  however  to  be  accepted*  as.  little  of  daylight  remained,  and  fortanatdy 
the  aim  proved  true,  the  bullet  striking^  the  ;neok,  and  turning  it  head  over 
heels,  A  ^hout  of  joy  burst  forth  from»  all,  and  the  body  was  soon  dung  across 
a  pole,  and  taken  with  acclamation  to  the  viUage  at  which  the  tents  weue 
pitched.  I  was  much  struck  by  tha  reaemblanca  of  one  of  their  exclamations 
to  that  uMutioned  by  Meadows  Taylor  in  the  **Story  of  My  Life."  Bepeatedly^ 
tiiey  shouted  **Davie3  saheb  ki  jae."  In  passing  tl]ax)ugh  the  village,  the 
women  turned  out,  each  with  a  brass  dish,  furnished  with  a  smail  lighted  wick,'' 
red  powder,  and  two  pice.  The  first  was  waved  over  the  dead  animal,  a  pihtfli ' 
of  the  second  affixed  to  its  forehead,  as  also  to  iiiat  of  the  bystanders,  and  the 
third  was  given  to  one  of  the  beaters.  This  ceremony  was*  intended'  to  h.y  the 
spiritof  the  deceased  and  to- prevent  its  molesting  them  even  after  death.  I 
had  to  decline  with  thanks  the  honor  of  my  own  forehead  being*  painted  with 
red  powder.  A  poat-mortem  carefully  made  led  tb  the  finding  of  tho 
aeoomponying  three  fingers  of  the  unfortunate  lad,  who  met  his  death  in  sucft* 
a  sudden  and  tragic  manner. .  The  discovery  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  slaughtered  animal  was  the  one  we  determined  to  g^t  rid  off;;  and  avenge 
the  bereaved  mother,  to  whom,  however,  it  was  but  a  poor  satisfaction,  for 
nothing  could  console  her  for  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  to  her  heart,  and  to  ^diom- 
she  looked  as  the  mainstay  of  her  old  age.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
these  present  that  had  the  end  not  come  as  soon  as  it  did,  other  victims  hy 
the  soore  would  have  fallen  to  gratify  an  abnormal  and  an  increasing  appetite 
foif  human  flesh.  Already  it  had  killed  two  persons,  and  severely  mauled  a 
tiurdy  within  a  period  of  two  months.  Tho  panther  had  a  v«ry  good  coat, 
was  a  female,  and  in  milk, '  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  taken  to  kill  human 
beings  to  supply  its  young  ones  with  tender  meat.  The  cubs  we  did  not  come 
across,  and  hope  they  were  too  young  to  walk,  and  have  perished  by 
starvation. 

The  theory  above  suggested,  as  to  why  the  animal  became  a  nwrn-eater,  is  a 
new  one,  but  is  not  without  good  reason. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  dogs  of  the  villages  within  a  4  mile  radius  were 
frequently  carried  away,  and  when  the  supply  diminished,  a  baby  fell  the  first 
virtim — ^the  door  happening  to  be  left  open  offered  an  opportunity  which  was 
not  lost ;  then  followed  an  attack  on  an  elderly  woman ;  and  lastly  the  boy, 
who  fonns  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

Hasim,  Berarn,  O.  A.  W.  BAVIES, 

SJfUh  Matchj  1891,  Qffg,  Deputy  CwumiadioMr. 
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.   V.-'THE  CULTIVATION  OF  OKANGhEH,  LEMONS,  AND  WO» 

IN  INDIA. 

A.~Oraxges. 

(K)  The  best  orange  grown  for  proftt  in  India  is  the  **Cintra,"  a  name 

commonly  assumed  to  bederiTed  from  the  Portuguese  town,  but  lately  de- 

<tod  to  be  a  cormptkm  of  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  should  be  pronounced 

**  Suntra."    The  tree  which  bears  thiA  fruit  is  of 

p  on  0  vane  les,  upright  habit,  in  this  country  rarely  exceeding  12 

'^•t  in  bright  and  8  fe«t  in  expansion  of  branches.     The  leave*  measure  li  ^  J 

^Oeiei  and  2^  X  1 J  inches — the  winged  joint  being  very  slightly  developed. 

TheJow^rs  are  i  inch  in  diameter,  have  5  petals,  20  to  S4  stamens,  and  9  to  10 

caipek    The  fruit  is  f o«nd  of  two  varieties,  one,  having  the  skin  remaikabty 

loose  and  evideottly  overgrown  the  pulp,  and  the  other  having*  a    smooth, 

tigh^fittiog  skin.    As  grorwn  at  Nigpur  this  has  been  dediared  by  people,  who , 

b»Te  travelled  much,   to    be  ihe    finest  orange    known  in  the  wortd.    The 

inner  skm  is  very  delioaio,  and  the  liths  (carpels)  so  slightly  cohering  that  it  is 

e^  to  break  up  for  eating.    Well-grown  speoimeiis  have  only  2  or  3  seeds* 

The  flavour  of  the  two  varieties  is  equal  if  grown  under  similar  conditions,  but 

tb«  loose-skinned  variety  has  cm  imposing  appearanoe,  and  is  rather  more 

Sicily  pealed ;  consequently  it  is  the  market  favourite.  Ordinary  market  spedmena  - 

ol  the  froit  average  8  ounces  in  weight,  but  lO-ounoe  spedmeta  are  oommon. 

(2.)  Tbd  Mozambique  orange  tree  is  evidently  a  distinct  speoies  of  strong 

growing  hal»t,  producing  an  irregularly  globslar 

other  «>rto  grown  in  India.         j^^^   ^^   bearing  leaves  mcMning  2*  x  1*  to 

b{xz\  inches,  entire  or  very  slightly  and  irregularly  aerrate,  tiie  apex  being 
pointed  or  cut  oat.  The  leaf  stalk  is  }  inch,  the  wings  on  one  of  the  joints 
attaining  ^  inch  in  width,  often  less,  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  flowers  are 
li  inches  in  diameter,  have  o  slightly  oblique  petals  which  are  glandular  on  the 
oataide,  and  20  to  24  stamens.  Average  specimens  of  the  fruit  grown  in  India 
^^igh  8  ounces,  but  specimens  13  ounces  in  weight,  imported  from  Moxaolbique 
are  conunon.  In  shape  it  is  globular,  slightly  compressed  vertically ;  the  skin 
is  medium  in  thickness,  tight^fitting,  and  marked  by  numerous  small  vertioal 
-•nrows  and  a  circular  smooth  mark,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  u|^>er 
^^  The  pulp  is  usually  pale  yellow^  but  when  dead  ripe  becomes  of  t^e 
brownish-yellow  that  may  be  called  the  medium  tint  of  orange  pulp.  In 
flavonr  it  is  sweet,  but  witiiout  the  piquancy  of  the  best  varieties ;  the  inner 
^  (^docarp)  is  tough,  so  that  this  orange  can  only  bo  sudLed.  They  keep 
'^  good  condition  about  two  months. 

Ladoo  Onmge  c/  the  Decani 

^e  tree  which  bears  this  variety  produces  long  branches  apt  to  spread  out 

«>»isiderably  as  the  tree  attains  size.  The  leaves  are  from  1|  x  }to  2|  x  l^inches, 

^*^  theijinged  joint  td  the  stalk  very  slightly  developed.     The  open  flowers 

"®  1  inch  in  diameter,   of  5  petals,  20  to  24  stamens,  and  9  to  10  carpds. 
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The  fruit  attains  8  ozs.  in  weight,  is  in  shape  a  much  depressed  globe,  with  s 
distinct  nipple  at  the  stalk,  and  within  the  skin  cm  the  upper  end  generally 
has  an  extra  orange,  about  }  inoh  in  diameter,  with  5  to  7  liths  (carpels).  The 
sipn  is  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour  moderately  rough  and  loose  and  of  medium 
thickness ;  the  inner  skin  (endocarp)  very  thin  and  enclosing  juicy  sweet  pulp 
of  piquant  flavour  and  medium  tint  of  colour.  This  is  a  flue  orange,  but  it 
does  not  bring  a  high  price,  on  account  of  its  indifEerent  appearance. 

LdU  Ladoo  of  the  Decoan, 

I  have  ideotiiled  this  orange  with  the  Mandarine  orange  of  books.    The  tree 
resembles  the   ''  Lcuioo  ^  in  habit,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  shape  of  fruit,  but 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  a  deep  orange  oolour,  smooth,  loose,  enclosing  11  liths^ 
having  a  stronger  inner  skin  than  the  "  Ladoo,^*  and  20  seed»^-a  very  handsome, 
attractive  fruit. 

Oowla,  a  small-sized,  indifferent  orange,  which  becomes  yellow  on  the  tree 
before  it  is  sweet. 

The  Sylhet  orange,  which  is  common  in  the  Calcutta  market,  is  grown  in 
the  country  whose  name  it  bears.     It  averages  5 

Introdnced  foreign  oranges.         ^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  flavour. 

The  Malta  and  St.  Michael's  oranges  have  been  introduced,  but  are  not  ma,king 

progress  wherever  it  is  possible  to  grow  the   "  Cintra." 

(3.)    The  finest  oranges  m  India  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  in  the  world, 

are  grown  near  Kdgpur,    which  lies    in    north 

latitude  21*  9',  and  east  longitude  79*  11',  about 

360  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  altitude  of  1,025  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  orchards  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  on  level  ground,  having  a 

dark-coloured,  stiff,  loamy  soil  not  less  than  3  feet  in  depth,  and  overlying  a 

sub-soil  of  open  nodular  limestone.    The  soil  is  formed  of  disintegrated  basalt. 

(4.)    The  climate  of  Nigpur  is  shown  in  the  following  table,   which  is 

compiled  from  the    Gbvemment    Meteorological 

Beports: — 

Climate  detaxU, 


Locations. 


Climatic  infloencee. 


Mean  temperatax'e 
Kaximmn  temperatim 


0*61 


Minimiuxi  feemp4*ratiire   '48 


0*1. 


68*078*881'088«8M-1M*7 


-03 


i5 


0*83  8' 09 


116  I 106 
72     71 


12*04 
70*  1 
04 
71 


3*82  7- 
TO'SJTI 
0«  0! 
73    W 


0*41 


60 


0*34 


70  7W1 
63 


48 


Venrly 


44*  il 

78*7 

US 

61-4 


Nott.— The  ottmate  detafls  are  average  for  five  years. 
It  may  be  desoribed  as  oomparatively  hot  and  moist  from  June  to  September 
inclusive,  oool  and  dry  from  October  to  February,  hot  and  dry  from  March  to 
May.    It  must  be  noted  that  the  temperature  is  taken  under  standtt^  meteoio- 
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logical  anraDg^nenis,   wbidi  require  the  thermometer  to  be    rimded    from 

dinct  ganshine  and  from  radiation  at  night ;  mean  insolation    or  excess  of 

tefflpenkre  obtaised  by  exposing  the  thermometer  to  the  sun  as  compared 

with  the  shade  temperatm*e  being  59*8*  and  the  nocturnal  radiation  or  decrease 

AmD  the  shade  temporstore  when  the  thermometer  is  exposed  to  the  sky 

nm  from  12'8*  in  January  to  2'T  in  July. 

There  are  two  distinct  seasons  in  which  the  trees  will  flower  and  ripen  fruit ; 

and  to  obtain  high  class  fnrit,  the  cultivator  must 

^n  of   flowering    ftud      ^^^t  which  season  he  will  work,  as  the  trees  will 

not  bear  proj^erly  at  both  soasoms.      The  finest 

frnit  is  obtained  from  flowers  that  open  in  Juno — July  arid  is  on  the  market 

from  February  to  May ;  the  second  flowering  is  in  February — ^March  ;  this 

ripens  fruit  from  December  to  February. 

(5.)   The  trees  are  kept  dry  during  May  or  December  according  to  the 

season  at  which  fruit  is  want^si  ;  at  other  seasons, 

^^    '  irrigation     is   carried    on    sufficient    to  provide., 

with  the  rainfall,  at  least  4  inches  of  water  over  the  entire  surface  per  month. 

The  irrigation  water  is  drawn  from  wells,  about  30  feet  in  depth,  by  means  of 

a  leathern  kicket  containing  about  2o  gallons,  which  is  drawn  up  by  bullocks 

that  go  down  an  incline,*  pulling  a  ropo  which  passos  over  a  simiJo  pulley. 

The  cost  of  drawing  water  32  feet  is  about  I  uuua  (at  par  nearly  3  cents)  per 

1,000  gaUons. 

The  water  is  turned  into  small  surface  chaimels  made  by  drawing  up  a  pair 

of  parallel  ridges   18  inches  apart  and  9  inches  high,  and  given  a  slope  of  1  per 

1,000.   Ono  channel  serves  two  lines  of  trees,  aud  from  it  the  water  is  passed 

into  sunt  beds  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  extending  as  far  as  the  sweep  of  tha 

tw^ches.    About  1  to  2  inches  in  dcijth  is  given  once  in  10  days.     The  soil  is 

iept  moist  from  the  flowering  till  thii  fnut  is  all  gathered. 

(6.)  and  (7.)    Soil  is  kept  clean  and  open  on  the  surface  by  ploughing  4 

inches  deep   3  times  yearly.     For  the  crop  that 

npens  dunng  i^ebruary,  March — April,  water  is 

^lAeld,  the  soil  is  opened  up  during  April — May,   and  the  roots  exposal 

™^  15  days,  so  that  the  trees  get  a  check  suflicient  to  cause  the  greater  i)ert 

p  of  the  leaves  to  faD.    Then  100  lbs.  weight  per 

tree  of  old,  moist  cowdung  of  a  reddish-brown 

«wUT  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  roots  covered  up  and  watered  heavily  if 

win  does  not  fall  soon.     This  onuses  the  trees  to  burst  into  bloom  and  fresh 

growth ;  thereafter  the  soil  is  kept  moist  till  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

^he  same    operation    carried  out  in  December  brings  ripe  fruit  during 
^^*<^W,  January  and  February. 
\^'J  Clearing  away  suckers  from  below   the  graft  and  cutting  out  weakly 
jv^.  or  decayed   bmnches  only.       Exc<'ssivo  pnming 

must  be  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  cau.su  the  trees  to 
"°*  *o  Wood,"  and  prevents  flowering. 
IS 
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(9.)    Frolt  oontiiliieB  to  sttain  full  dev^pment  during  a  numtb  ob  e^ki 
'* break''    of    torees    thai   has  boon  started  iniiO 
growth  together,  and  it  ia  pieked  over  at  inter- 
fak  of  a  few  cbys. 

A  famt  trace  of  yellow  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  indicates  maturitj.  When 
frefih  from  the  tree  this  fruit  has  a  delightful  rich  pi(|uaiioy  of  flaYOur  that  is 
to  a  great  extant  lost  by  being  packed  up  fbr  a  few  weeks,  but  the  fruit 
remains  in  good  condition  2  months  if  not  closely  packed. 

No  special  curing  is  given,  unless  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  unripe ;  in 
that  case  dose  packing  with  soft  hay  in  a  box  is  sufficient.  Such  fruit  is  al- 
ways inf eriot. 

In  packing,  30  to  40  lbs.  weight  of  oranges  are  placed  in  a  Very  slim  basket 
iKdthout  any  packing,  and  the  lid  tied  down.  "Ncme  of  the  frnk  is  shipped  as 
ttierciiandise . 

(10.)    The  trees  are  planted  about  12  feet  apart  each  way. 

(11.)    Seeds  of  Ciints  medicay  a  large  coarse  citron  of  vigorous  habit,  are 

sown,  and  when  the  stocks  are  two  or  three  years  old  are  budded.     The  form 

of  budd&ig  used  is  peculiar,  and,  I  think,  advantageous  in  unskilled  hands.    No 

transverse  cut  is  made  in  the  bark ;  having  made  the  vertical  cut,  the  operator 

bends  the  stems  gently  towards  the  bMv?  having  the  cut.    This  causes  the  cut 

to  gape  open,  and  the  bud  havhig  been  inserted,  the  stock  is  released,   and 

springs  up,  closing  in  the  shield  of  the  bud.    A  bandage  consisting  of  a  strip 

of  banana  stem  is  then  applied.    1  think  the  want  of  the  cross  cut  saves  the 

gummiugthat  ensues  if  the  cut  is  made  too  deep.    Occasionally  the  sweet 

lime.  Citrus  limettay  is  used  as  a  stock,  and  it  is  bdieved  by  some  to  ensure 

more  sweetness  in  the  fruit.    I  have  not  proved  this,  and  do  not  think  it  oan 

aflEect  the  degree  of  sweetness. 

(12.)    The  best  varieties  are  invariably  budded. 

Seedling  or  budded.  Seedlings  take  so  long  to  hesa  fruit  as  to  be  useless 

in  practical  fruit-growing. 

„.      ,     ^    ^  (13.)    The   orchards    generally    measure    from 

Size  of  orchards.  ^       '  g  j 

6  to  10  acres. 

(14.)    The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  3  years  from 
Age  of  fniitiBfir, 

the  bud,  carry  the  heaviest  crops  between  the  6th 

and  loth  year,  and  after  the  15th  year  rapidly  decay. 

(15.)    An  important  insect  enemy  is  the  caterpillar  of  PapUlo  ertffirontus, 

which  eats  up  the  foliage,  during  June — July.     Hand-picking   is  the  chief 

remedy  employed.    An  undetermined  wood-boring  insect  attacks  the  trees  as 

soon  as  decay  sets  in,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  decay.     I 

think  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  decay.     Hot  tar  poured  into  its  holes  kills  the 

insect,  but  does  not  arrest  decay  when  far  advanced.     If  ihere  is  any  sound 

wood  left,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  back  severely,  but  trees  so  treated  do  not  fruit 

for  2  or  3  years  after  the  operation. 
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It  B  doubtful  wbefther  may  inBecto  ate  beneficial,  bat  tka  mh&mologj  of 
bdian  {ra£t  cnlttire^  but  t&agmeBtaiy  as  yet^ 

(16.)  Lemons  are  not  exported.  The  large  dtron  can  be  produced  in 
quan%  very  cheaply,  but,  except  by  dyers  for  the  add,  it  if  little  used  ajul 
lrin|f8  a  tery  low  priee* 

(17.)  !Rie  ktest  edition  of  my  orm  book  is  the  foHeat  aeeaimt  avsilaUsj* 
but  that  ifl  superseded  by  this  report,   as  far  as  oranges  and    lemons  are 


B.— FIGS. 

(^•M^O  Figs  are  not  dried  in  India  to  any  considerable  extent,  sg  t}ie 
**^  consumption  absorbs  the  supply. 

^aiietids  of  figs  are  not  named  in  India,  except  with  the  name  of  the  villagie 
they  come  from,  which  is  not  distinctive.  The  variety  widely  cultivated 
in  the  Deccan  is  inverted  conical,  green  at  the  stalk,  and  gradually  ^^P^i^ii^ 
to  brown  at  the  broad  end ;  it  has  alternating  stripes  of  green  and  b;cown,  and 
flood  examples  weigh  ^th  lb. 

(4.)  Tlis  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Khed  Shivapur,  li. miles  south 
ofPoona,  whidi  dty  stands  in  north  latitude  18'  28',  east  longitude  74*  10 'j 
altitude  of  Khed  anvapur  about  2,200  feet.    Exposure  to  sun  full. 

l^d  of  the  orchards  is  nearly  level,  but  the  orchards  are  on  the  slope  of  a 
i9age  of  hills  ^  3,500  feet  altitude.    The  altitude  of  the  plantations  is  2,200. 

Soil  and  sub-soil -^ — Poor  calcareous  loam.     Bub^soil,  marl,  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  day  on  disintegrated  trap. 
(4)  Temperature  averages  about  7o',  minimum  48%  maximum  100". 
The  village  is  shut  in  on  the  north,  east»  and  west  by  hills,  which  keep  out 
hot  winds. 
^^Wi&ll  about  50  inches,  falling  chiefly  from  June  to  October.    The  falling 
of  nun  sets  the  trees  growing  and  determines  the  ripening  of  fruit. 

(6.)   Irrigation  from  wells,  2  inches  per  month  from  end  of  October  till  the 
W^'isripe.    Cultivators  do  not  usually  make  special  efiEbrts  to  get  sweet  fruit, 
out  the  small  quantity  of  water  given  has  that  effect. 
(7.)    Cultivation.— Ploughing  4  inches  or  hoeing  at  end  of  rainy  season. 
C^ )   Fertilizers. — ^VUlage  sweepings,  50  lbs.,  weU  decayed,  per  tree  aj^lied 
afto"  the  crop  is  gathered. 

m  Pruning. — After  the  tree  has  been  caused  to  send  up  5  or  7  branches 
fro©  nftu  tlie  base  by  shortemng  the  shoots  sent  out  by  the  cutting,  little,,  if 
aay»  pnuuung  is  gpLven,  broken  branches  are  cut  out,  and  such  as  have  gone 
Mghsr  tjian  a  man  can  reach  with  the  hand  have  the  points  taken  off,  and 
awcut  out  to  the  base  after  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  but  the  less  prun* . 
ing  that  i»  necessary  the  better. 

^"ico  this  was  written,  Dr.  Bonavia's  "  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons,  &c.,, 
of  India  and  Ceylon"  has  been  pubUshed. 
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'   A  few  are  grawii  M  standards,  th«  brftnohos  proceeding  from  the  central 
stem  at  a  heiglit  of  six  ^t  and  spreading  out  horiKOntally. 

(10.)  Picking. — ^The  picking  is  done  when  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  and  ^iOws 
a  slight  y^lawing  of  the  stalk.  Early  in  the  morning  is  preferred,  becaufie  if 
protected  from  the  sun,  fruit -so  picked  retains  a  delicious  coolness.  For  local 
use  each  fig  is  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  when  it  has  attained  this  stage,  to  protect 
it' from  birds,  and  is  left  on  the  tree  a  week  longer.  This  improves  the  quality 
greatlyy  but  carriage  to  a  distance  is  impracticable  in  such  a  case.  No  boxing 
OE  curing  is  done  in  India. 

(11.)    The  trees  are  planted  10—12  feet  apart, 

(12.)    By  cuttings  of  1  year  old  wood  planted  in  a  shady  bed  in  February. 

(13.)  Orchards  are  about  2 — 3  acres  in  extent  only,  because  the  situation 
on  a  hill  slope  does  not  admit  of  large  level  spaces  fit  for  irrigation. 

(14.)    Trees  attain  15  years;  are  fruitful  about  12. 

(10.)  Hed  spider  is  a  serious  enemy.  No  futile  attem^jts  are  made  agwnst 
it  by  the  cultivators ;  they  think  sacrifices  to  idols  effectual. 

(16.)  I  have  never  sent  cuttings  of  figs  so  far  as  to  America,  J)ut  I  think 
thai  if  cut  in  Febr^iary,  packed  in  moist  sand  in  a  tin-box,  and  sent  by  post,  a 
few  would  survive  the  journey. 

(17.)  Government  of  India  docs  not  issue  such  matter  regarding  fruit.  The 
l^st  editioox  of  my  book,  **  Gtvrdening  in  India",  gives  the  fullest  account 
available,  but  it  is  not  as  full  regarding  figs  as  this  report. 

G.  M.  WOODROW. 

Poonay  1890, 


VI.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  CROCODILES. 

In  the  latest  volume  of  the  Fofuna  of  British  India,  that  on  the  Reptilia 
and  Batrachia,  Mr.  Boulenger  mentions  that  Crocodilus  porosua  has  not  been 
recorded  from  the  West  Coast.  I  can  now  say  that  it  does  undoubtedly  occur  in 
Niorth  Travanoore.  I  wtts  first  led  to  take  up  the  qtiestion  of  the  distribution 
of  the  two  species  by  my  friend  * 'Smoothbore**  of  Madras,  and  on  examining  the 
skulls  in  the  Trevandrum  Museum,  I  found  one  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
spechnen  of  Crocodihus  porosus ;  it  had  been  presented  on  the  3rd  November, 
1857  by  the  then  Resident,  General  Cullen,  who  sent  the  following  note 
with  it : — 

**  The  animal  was  killed  several  '  years  ago  in  the  backwater  between  AUeppy 
and  Cochin,  at  a  pJace  called  Tunneermookum.  It  had  killed  seveoral  natives, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  seized  a  woman,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  as  she 
was  washing ;  she  died  of  the  injuries  she  received,  and  the  husband  and  otibers, 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  brute,  at  last  caught  and  killed  it.  They  brought 
it  with  another  one  and  left  it  for  me  at  Cochin.  It  was  about  10  feet  long. 
I  have  records,  however,  of  crocodiles  up  the  river  at  Cochin  near  Verapoly  of 
18  to  22  feet  in  length.     I  will  look  for  the  reports  and  send  them  to  you*" 
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Kot  satisfied  wUb.  tay  own  identifieatian,  I  took  ihe  akuU  with  me  to  Madras 
and  showed  it  to  JDlr.  Tluirston^  tho  Supenntondent  of  tlie  Madras  Muwaiii, 
vha  agreed  with  me  that  ii  was  undoubtedly  a  akull  of  Or^codUiu  potostis*  My 
oaly  doubt  then  was  whether  the  specimen  might  not  have  been  mixed  up  with 
others  in  Gbueral  CuUen^s  potsesaon,  and  ha^e  been  sent  to  the  Museum  with 
liotcs  that  applied  to  another  «kull.  To  dear  up  thia^  t&e  only  way  was  to  ^t 
Aflotber  specimen  from  the  same  locality.  TIk  natrrcs  hero  are  agreed  that 
tifipeare  two  sorts  of  crocodile,  one  they  call  **  Chingany,'*  the  other  ♦*  Muthala,'* 
^^  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  any  satisfactory  deecription  of  tho  differenoe 
*^^een  them,  I  offered  a  reward  for  specimens  of  the  **  Muthala." 

^peohiten  after  specimen  of  palmiris  was  sent  in  to  me,  and  some  were 
'^tified  by  the  natives  as  undoubted  **Muthala8,"  and  still  they  failed  to  show 
^^  difierence  or  to  explain  why  they  gave  different  names.  At  last,  from  the 
^  locality  as  Greneral  Cullen's  specimen,  came  an  undoubted  Crocodilua 
Wrosiw,  about  7  ft.  6  inches  long ;  it  is  now  in  the  Museum,  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  natives  can  see  no  differenoe  between  it  and  a  specimen  of 
'' paluttris,''  and  do  not  admit  that  it  is  a  **  Muthala." 

H.  S.  PEEQUSOK. 

Tmandrum,  March,  1891. 


VII.-VICTOBIA  CROWK  PIGE0N8  BEEEDINO  m  OONFINEMEKT. 

Victoria  Crotvned  Pigeons  (Coura  Yictoriro). — In  1888,  three  specimens,  a  male 
and  two  females,  were  received  in  the  Trevandrum  Zoological  Gardens  from 
Calcutta.  This  year  the  females  began  to  fight  and  had  to  be  parted.  The  pair 
^^ft  began  to  build  a  nest,  and  being  supplied  with  sticks  and  fibre  made  a 
flat  arrangement  on  a  platform  there  was  in  tho  cage,  about  8  ft.  from  the 
gw>uflii.  One  eg^  was  laid,  and  in  about  three  weeks  a  young  one  was  hatched, 
•  wd  is  now  just  fledged  and  goes  about  with  its  parents.  I  should  think  it  is 
nnusual  for  these  birds  to  breed  in  captivity,  and  so  record  it. 

Continmng  the  subject  of  breeding,  I  may  mention  that  the  Mouse  Deer 
(AfeuHwa  indko)  have  bred  in  tho  gardens,  and  the  period  of  gestation  is,  as 
^*®^  as  possible,  five  months. 

H.  S.  FBEGUSOJff. 
trevandrum,  March  1801. 


Vin.— INDIAN  OTTERS. 

^^  I»  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Fauna  of  British  India,''  Mr.  Blandford  says  that, 
^^^  ^  *he  circumstance  that  the  next  species,  Z.  Elliott,  has  onlylati^ly 
2^^early  distinguished,  the  relative  distribution  of  the  two  (  L.  vulgaris  and 
^^^  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained."  Both  occur  in  Travancore,  but 
^^»W«  is  by  far  the  commoner  and  is  fairly  abundant.  There  was  at  one 
*  Bpeohnen  of  L.  vulgaris  and  two  of  L,  Ellioti  in  the  gardens  at  the 
^^^  **^©,  both  species  having  been  captured  close  to  Trevandrum ;  the  differ- 
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6nce  in  the  shape  of  the  head  is  very  obvious  when  tiie  nrn'mi^liy  are  seen 
together,  that  of  L.  vtUgaris  appearing  alisOftt  spatulate  in  oomparison  with 
the  other. 

H.  S.  FERGUSON. 

Trevandfum,  March,  1891. 


No.  IX.— OUR  HYMENOPTvERA. 
In  my  paper  on  "  Our  Hymenopiera"  (Vol.  IV.,  page  26,)  I  recorded  :— 
"Very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  life  history  of  MutUla,  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  $  makes  barrows  in  the  sandy  soil,  provisioning  her 
nest  with  flies.  I  feel  certain,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  have  convincing  proof,  that 
some  at  least  of  our  Mutilltd<e  are  parasitic,  not  by  means  of  lurking-  house-tres- 
pass, like  the  Chrysidida,  but  by  burglary  on  the  mud  nests  of  other  Hymenop- 
tera."  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Major  Yerbury,  in  which  he  writes :  *'  I 
took  some  mud  nests  off  the  walls  of  the  bungalow  at  this  tank  (Periyakulam, 
Ceylon),  and  from  one  of  them  bred  two  MutilleB^'"  I  think  this  interesting  fact 
is  worth  recording. 


Poona,  April  1891. 


ROBERT  C.  WROUGOTON. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

PBOCBEDINGS  OF  THE  MEBTING  ON  14th  JANUARY,  1891. 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  took  phkse  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  14th  January,  and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidi^,  C.S., 
presided. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — The  Hon.  3fr. 
N.  N.  Wadia,  O.I.B.,  Rev.  Charles  Ferrell  (Sehore),'  Professor  R.  G.  Oxenham 
(Bombay),  Mr.  F.  T.  Bird  (Oastle  Rock),  Mr.  C.  V.  Osman  (Bombay),  Mr.  R.  A.  D. 
Sowell  (Nellore),  Mr.  A.  F.  Beanfort  (Bombay),  Mr.  Yarman  B.  Davatia  (Nandod), 
Mr.  B.  0.  Monod,  and  Mr.  W.  Q.  Wilson  (Bombay). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  then  acknowledged  the  following 
contributions  to  the  Society's  Mnseum  :— 

CONTRIBUXIONS  DURING  DECEMBER. 


Contributions. 


2  Young  HyaBnas  (alive)  .. 
1  Krait    

1  Nest  of  Common  Honey 

Backer , 

A  number  of  Teredos  and 
other  marine  animals 

2  Cobras  .< 

1  Ruddy  Shelldrake 

2  Pintail  Snipe 

2  Jack  Snipe 

1  Painted  Snipe 


Description. 


Hyasna  striata    , 

Bangarus  arcuatus 
Oinnyris  zeylooica... 


From  the  Prince's  Dock 


Naga  tiipodiana 

Casarmtila    .. 

Gallinago  sthenura 
^Gallinago  gallinala 
RhTmohroa  cftp^^y* 


i«..«.«.  •.••«• 


Contributor. 


Mr.  Babaji  Gopal. 
Mrs.  SoUy-Flood. 
Dr.  Kirtikar 

Mr.  Geo.  Ormiston. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Kane. 
Mr.  £.  L.  Bar«on. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


FftocEsmms. 


lU 


(kmifihw^ikfDa* 


Dweidplion. 


/Gazelle'^ Skull    

*  ^jaeaa's  Skull    

^nambw  of  Snakes.. 

r^«»^^ 

2 /^^noise  (a^iv^) 

1  ^P^<^  Cat  (alive) 
^j^''Bambnr  Horns 
J  **i^*^iaii  (alive). «,. 

VxJ^^ 

VCi-^tCtt 

^Snakes 


From  Africa 

Hyena  maculata  . 
From  Berbera  .... 
Doboitt  cleans  ... 


Felis  bengal cu Bis  

From  the  Beraw    

Ftyas  mocoscui ..«. 

FhcBnicoptems  antiquorum 

Botanrus  stellaris 

Cervulus  aurGQB    

Viverricula  malaccensis  ... 
Daboia  elegane,  and  Earner- 
nifl  fasciolatas 


OontribBtor. 


C^pt.  B.  ^.  Light. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr.  Q.  de  Soane. 
Mr.  F.  Blyth. 
Dr.  Dimmock. 
Mr.  A.  Wilgon. 
Hr.  G.  de  Soaue. 
Mr.  W.  Gaje. 
a/Tr.  Alfred  Mull. 
Mr.  C.  if.  Van-lngon. 
Mr.  F,  JM.  Stephen. 
Mr.  O.E.  Kane. 


UlKOtL  CbNTBUlCTTONB  PKOIT 

Mrs.  Hqcl,  Mr.  F.  L  Qoldsmid,  Dr.  Bourne,  and  Mr.  C  R.  Brendon. 

C0NTHIBUT£0!«8  TO   THl   LiBBARY. 

^na  of  British  India : — 

Fishes,  Tols.  I.,  II.  (interleaved).    Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.8. 

Birds,  Vol.  II.  (        do.        ).  Do. 

Vilee.  (        do.        ).  Do. 

<5eolegioai  Sarvey  Eeport,  Part  4.    In  exchange. 
)Vatw"  Birda  of  India,  Vol.  II.    From  the  author. 

^wo  Photographa  of  Birds  at  Jeypore  Zoological  Gardens.     Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.S. 
^o*es  on  Indian  Bats  and  Mice  (W.  L.  Solater).     The  author. 
Jounal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  LIX.,  Vol.  S.    In  exchange, 

ACOOUKTS  FOR  1890. 

Ifitf*^^^^'  of  *^o  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  3lst  DeccHiber, 

Ip  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Slater,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

was  resolved  that  the  accounts  be  passed,  subject  to  the  audit  of  Mr.  J.  WaUace, 
v.E. 

THE  PEOPOSED  INTRODUCTION  OF  GAME  INTO  THE   NElGHBOCBHOOD 

OF  BOMBAY. 
^'  H.  Littledale,  of  Baroda,  in  bringing  forward  his  proprsal,  said  :— 
"I  beg  to  suggest  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  the  Chtikor  into  this 

P^  of  India.    Such  an  effort  would  certainly  succeed  on  the  Aravellis  and  Vindbyas, 

■Jong  the  big  rivers.    Again,  the  Painted  Partridge  Is  our  only   Southern -Bomb^ 
^    5  the  Black  Partridge,  a  far  finer  bird,  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  B,  M.  Railway 

"»^  settle  b  our  grass  birs.    He  flourishes  on  the  hot  grassy  plains  of  Bajpootnna. 

»™  the  tamarisks  of  the  Indus,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  in  Cashmere  j 

any  climate  seems  to  suit  him,  wet  or  dry. 
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The  Chakor  stretoheB  ikofosa  Afli»,  Africa,  and  -Europe,  from  tho  Chonab  to  the 
Hhono;  I  liare  foqadite  neiit,  »fe  ll'jOOO  feet,  iu  Baltistau,  and  it  ranges  through  tho 
low  hot  levels  of  Mekwin  and  Aiabia*  It  ii  a  very  gamey  bird,  and,  if  a  fair  chanco 
were  given  itj  it  woulfl  certainly  thrive  on  our  ghAts  evorywhore. 

The  Bengal  Floricftn  might  also  be  tried.  Game  is  aaid  to  be  getting  scarcer. 
Bliikaries  should  try  and  introduce  new  blood. 

Again,  the  Markhor  might  flourish  on  the  Neilgherries  ;  it  lives  at  7  to  9  thousand 
feet  in  the  rainy  Pir  Pinjal,  and  the  Neilgherry  climate  would  suit  it  perfectly.  There 
are  several  African  animals,  antelopes  and  so  forth,  that  would  thrive  in  India,  and 
might  be  easily  introduced. 

Let  our  Sectional  Committees  take  this  suggestion  up,  if  they  think  it  worth  acting 
on.  Money  would  certainly  be  forthcoming  for  a  well-considered  scheme  of  introducing 
to  the  Bombay  side  animals  that  would  probably  thrive  there  and  give  good  sport  to 
future  generations  of  sportsmen.  I  look  to  this,  rather  than  to  vexatious  game 
laws,  to  provide  sach  shikar  in  the  future  as  has  boon  enjoyed  in  tho  past  " 

My.  G  W.  Vidal  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Ozanne,  tho 
Director  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  offered  to  allow  the  Society  to  make  use  of  tho 
Government  farms  at  Budgaum,  Pooria,  and  Aligaum  for  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  aocUmatization  of  game  birds.  Mr.  Vidal  also  pointed  out  that  land  suitable 
for  Black  Partridges  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,  where  experiments  migl.t 
be  made,  such  as  the  large  areas  round  the  Powder  Works  and  tho  Yerrowda  Gaol. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Meakin  would  also  allow  similar  experiments  to  be  made  on  the  laud 
round  his  brewery. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Symons  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  :— 

"  With  regard  to  the  proposals  before  us,  it  would  bo  well  to  know  some  facts  before 
we  vote  money.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  some  facts,  many  of  which  will  be 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Littledale's  proposals,  but  some  against  a  portion  of  them.  I  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  Sind.  I  will  first  take  the  Black  Partrldp^d 
or  Common  Francolin.  Many  specimens  of  this  bird  have  boon  fonnd  in  Cutch.  It 
was  iu  past  years  very  common  in  Sind.  It  is  now  comparatively  scarce  there,  so 
Bcarce,  indeed,  that  we  need  not  expect  to  got  any  stock  from  Sind.  The  destroyers 
of  birds  for  their  feathers  have  cleared  that  province  of  all  surplus  stock.  But  any 
number  of  birds,  ap  to  the  quantity  we  are  likely  to  want,  can  be  obtained  from 
Bengal.  Tho  Black  Partridge,  like  all  Indian  Partridges,  is  vRry  fond  of  tamarisk 
Jungle,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  this  Presidency,  and  also  of  high-grass  jungle-^ 
particularly  if  there  are  wheat  fields  near.  It  is  not  partial  to  rice  food— and  so 
it  may  be  difficult  to  acclimatize  in  the  Koukan.  It  is  not  a  Itinner  like  the  Red- 
legged  Freneh  Partridge,  or  the  Grey  Partridge,  or  the  Chukor.  It  feeds  also  largely 
on  insects  and  larva5,  grain,  and  seeds  of  dry  crops,  and,  like  Grouse,  also  on  tender 
fhootfl  of  herbs.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  hatch  more  than  two  or  three  young  ones  out 
of  a  nest.    The  average  weight  of  males  and  females  is  about  16  oz. 

I  now  come  to  the  Painted  Partridge  or  Southern  Francolin.  This  is  the  only 
Partridgei  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  Konkan,  or,  at  any  rate,  within  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  of  Bombay.  Tho  male  bird  resembles  tho  female  Black  Partridge  very  closely 
in  plumage,  but,  curiously,  Nature  has  defined  the  limits  of  each  variety,  and  rarely 
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hire  both  9pecimeii8  been  found  in  the  same  locality.  This  spocieB  if  very  common  in 
the  Konkan.  I  have  heard  of  as  many  as  ten  brace  havmg  been  killed  by  one  gua 
witluD  eighteen  miles  of  Bombay  this  season  in  a  short  day's  sport,  and  there  are  vast 
tncta  in  the  Konkan  where  the  bird  is  iodigenoos.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of  pro- 
teodre  game  laws,  this  partridge  has  akeady  become  scarce  compared  to  what  it  was 
tea  or  twenty  years  ago.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  state  I  walked  over  several 
■ileeof  piiiridge  coantry  in  the  Konkan  on  the  llth  of  this  month,  with  a  line  of 
hetten,  and  only  saw  six  Painted  Partridges  all  day.  I  remember  elerea  yean  ago 
^hat  two  Bombay  sportsmen  shot  twenty  odd  brace  in  a  morning's  wport* 

"Hie  Painted  Partridge  is  somewhat  of  a  mnner,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  ia  tihafc 
'^^■pwt  with  his  brothers,  the  Grey  Partridge  or  the  Chnkor.  He  is  a  good  bird  to 
^  wImb  properly  cooked.  He  is  a  good  breeder,  geotrally  hatchimg  six  to  eight.  I 
iook  apon  him  as  the  very  best  bird  to  be  saved  from  destmobion  by  Bombay  naloral* 
ifita—whether  by  game  laws  or  otherwise.     The  average  weight  is  about  10  oi. 

I  next  mention  the  Qrey  Partridge.  I  dismiss  him  as  quite  unworthy  of  oor  atten- 
tioiu  He  does  not  exist  in  the  Konkan.  Ho  Ib  a  dirty  feeder,  and  is  always  to  bo 
fbond  near  the  filthiest  spots  round  villages  in  Guzerat,  &o, 

I  DOW  come  to  the  Chukor.  This  species  is  one  of  the  red-legged  sorts,  therefore  a 
nmner,  and  is  not,  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view,  as  well  worth  attention  as  the 
Black  Partridge  or  the  Painted  Partridge.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  districtSi 
»nd  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  would  thrive  ou  low-lying  lands.  Very  few  years  ago 
some  sixty  brace  of  Chukor  were  sent  through  me  (by  Gaptain  Allen)  from  the  low 
hills  of  the  Himalayas  to  Ootacamund  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Hardly  a  single  bird 
^ag  lost  in  transit,  bnt  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  they  were  a  failure. 
However,  I  must  qualify  that  by  saying  X  have  not  had  any  information  on  the  point 
for  a  whole  year.  Only  I  do  know  that  I  shot  for  nearly  a  month  over  the  grounds 
where  they  were  turned  down  near  Ootacumnnd,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  about  two  or 
three  years  after  they  wore  forwarded,  and  I  never  saw  one,  or  heard  of  one.  And 
there  were  asually  quite  a  dozon  Spaniols  present  at  those  hoots.  After  this  experi- 
ence I  am  not  an  advocate  for  intro<lucing  Chukor  into  this  Presidency,  But  I  take 
tl»e  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  we  make  an  experiment  with  pheasants.  I 
thort)ugh!y  believe  that  if  pheasants  were  turned  down  in  the  gn^ass  lands  and  teak 
jingles  near  the  Western  Indian  GhSts,  and  protected,  that  a  splendid  steek  might  bo 
'^^i^-  Every  kind  of  suitable  food  is  present  ia  those  jungles  for  pheasants,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  water.  I  should  add  about  the  Bengal  Plorican  that  it  would  be  a 
^°^  ituerasting  experiment,  as  the  bird  is  not  known  west  of  the  Ganges.  That  it  ia 
pOQibleit  would  thrive  on  the  same  lands  and  food  as  its  smaller  half-brother,  the 
Leefler  Flonoan  or  Likh,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Deocan  and  at  the  Null  in 
Gnxerat.  I  should  doubt,  however,  our  being  able  to  obtain  the  Bengal  Florican  in 
niieieut  qaan^ties.  I  should  also  suggest  the  introdvotion  of  the  African  Qninea 
Fowl.  Whatever  we  do  now,  we  shall  do  more  for  the  next  generation  probably  than 
ftf  oonelfes.  Tbe  i»t)poaal  about  Markhor  can  only  be  taken  as  a  saggestion  to  offer 
to  the  Neilgherry  Game  Association. 

Somefching  might  also  be  done  for  Uio  preservation  of  other  indigonons  game  in 
^  diitrict,    namely,  Peafowl,   Bekri,  or    four-homcd    AnteloiHJS  and    Chejial 
16 
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Begarding  those  last  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  personid  experience,  that 
the  stock  hftB  deoreaaed  to  one-tenth  from  what  it  was  twelve  or  iwent}r  years  8inoe»- 
Hy  remarks,  it  will  he  seen,  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  Konkan,  or,  say,  thelow-lyin^ 
grounds  helow  the  ghAts  within,  sayi  sixty  miles  of  Bombay.  Bat  .my  opinion  and 
experience  is  that  both  in  Gnzerat  (North  and  Sonth)  and  in  the  Decoaa  there  has 
been  a  huge  decrease  of  iudigenens  antelopes  and  indigenoas  game  birds  in  the  past 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  Apart  from  trappers,  to  whom  this  deorease  is  largely  dne,  I 
think  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  birds  of  prey— EagleSi  Harriers^  and  Hawks. 
If  any  Game  Acts  were  iotrodnced,  there  woald  be  naturally  keepers  or  watchers  who 
would  trap  vermin.  At  present  I  think  such  vermin  are  so  plentiful  that  even  the 
** survival  of  the  fittest"  is  hardly  possible  amongst  the  indigenous  game  birds.  I  do 
not  look  upon  the  Owl  as  a  poacher,  but  he  is  increasing  in  nnmbera.  On  December  26 
1889,  my  brother  and  I  flushed  42  owls  froma  small  patch  of  high  grass  in  the  Konkan* 
Although  I  have  given  you  these  facts,  some  of  which,  as  you  will  see,  are  not  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  before  the  meeting,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  our  Society  taking  up  the  subject  on  the  general  line 
suggested  by  Mr.  Littledale.  We  might  form  a  strong  committee  of  members  of  this 
Society,  drafted  from  our  local  naturalists  and  sportsmen,  and  fxooi  up^ooontry 
members,  the  opinion  and  advice  of  whom  would  be  of  infinite  help  in  carrying  on 
the  present  proposals.  This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  when  .we  look  over  Idie 
list  of  members,  which  includes  many  names  of  the  highest  Princes  and  Bajas  of  thia 
Presidency,  and  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and  of  Forests,  who  have  the  means,  and 
who  have  one  and  all  always  been  most  generous  and  far-sighted  in  helping  onwards 
this  most  useful  Society.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  vote 
for  the  appointment  of  a  strong  committee,  and  allow  that  committee  to  allot  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  (of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  Society's  means  without 
embarrassment)  to  further  this  proposal.  From  a  naturalist's  point  of  view,  ajiart 
altogether  from  that  of  sport,  it  is  well  deserving  of  support  from  our  Society  5  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  committee  as  I  suggest  will  cover  much  more  ground  than 
I  have  ventured  to  advocate. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  and  Mr.  B.  Gilbert  having  spoken  in  favonr  of  experiments 
being  made  by  the  Society,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :— 

Besolution  No.  I,— That  the  following  members  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society  be  asked  to  form  a  Special  Committee  (with  power  to  add  to  their  nomber) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  g^mo 
birds  and  animals  can  be  introduced  into  this  Presidency  with  a  fair  preapeot  of 

Buocess  i Messrs.  K  H.  A  itkin,  Ameerudin  Tyebjee»  J.  C.  Andorson*  Captain  W.  B. 

Anderpon,  Capiam  J.  S.  Ashby,  Mr.  B.  C  S.  Baker,  Lieut.  H.  E.  Barnes,  Mr.  T.  R.  D. 
Bell,  Dr.  Banks,  Mr.  J.  A.  Betham,  Mr.  E.  L.  Barton,  Mr.  H.  Bicknell,  Major  W.  S. 
Bissett,  B  E.,  H.  H.  the  Thakore  Saheb  of  Bhowuugger,  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr.  A.  W.  Crawley- 
Boevpy,  C.S  ,  Oapt.  G.  Hyde  Gates,  Dr.  Childe,  Mr.  0.  P.  Cooper,  Mr.  L.  Crawford, 
H.  H.  the  Rao  Saheb  of  Cutch,  Messrs.  S.  B.  Doig,  C.E.,  0.  F.  Elliott,  Beg.  Gilbert 
F.  Gleadow,  C.  Gray,  Col.  Gunthorpe,  Capt.  A.  Qwyn,  Mr.  F.  Goldsmid,  Mr.  E.  Giles, 
Dr.  Hatch,  Mr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Col.  W.  C.  Here,  H.  H.  the  Mahjtrajah  Holkar  of  Indore, 
Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Jameb,  C.S.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kane,  Capt.  R.  H.  Light,  Mr.  H,  Littledale,  Col. 
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Kenneth  MaokBOEie,  Messrs.  W.  8.  MeOlelland,  W.  6.  Mfllard,  G.  P.  Millelt,  Col. 
Xtrrhnan,  B.E.,  Meesrs.  A.  HonrisoQ,  Wm.  Mnrmy,  B.  H.  Mftcantoy,  OoL  H.  L.  Nnttt 
O^i.  A.  Kewnham,  Metsra.  E.  W.  Gates,  H.  T.  Ommaney,  O.8.,  I.  €.  OasraiA,  C.S., 
(U  W.  Pdyton,  Mr.  T.  E.  Fenton,  0«pt.  W.  St.  John  Biohardsan,  Messrs.  A.  M.  Hitehie, 
L  P.  Bossett,  W.  Shipp,  C.E.,  A.  F.  Bimpson,  Procter  Bims,  W.  F.  Sinidair,  0.3. , 
N.  S.  Symoost  W.  Thaeker,  E.  Tbov,  B.  H.  K.  Thompwm^  Chas.  Taylor,  O.  W.  Yidal, 
a8.,H.  WendeB,  O.B.,  Coh  Weetmaoott,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  O.E.,  Mr.  A.  D.  Yoanf^ 
habtBd,  C.8-,  Major  J.  H.  Yule,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sooiety. 

SiBOLimoir  Ho.  IL*— That  the  snm  of  Bs.  500  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  experiments. 

Tbe  Meeting  then  ended  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Littledale  for  coming  down 
from  Baioda  in  order  to  bring  forward  the  abore  proposal. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING  ON  ISth  FEBRUABY,  1891. 

1^  natal  Monthly  Meeting  o£  the  Members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednes* 
day  lait,  the  18th  Febmary,  and  was  largely  attended.     Dr.  D.  MaoDonald  presided. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Major  W.  W* 
loth  (Jodhpore),  Mr.  Charles  B.  Frost,  O.S.  (Ahmedabad),  Mr.  F.  a  P.  Loly,  G.S. 
(Snist),  Mr.  F.  Welter,  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Baikes. 

Hr.  E  M.  PhipBon,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  then  aoknowledgad  the  following  coo- 
tiflmtbnB  to  the  Society's  ooUections  :— 

OONTBIBUTIONS  DUBING  THE  MONTH  OF  JANTTABT. 


Contributions. 


Descriptions. 


Contributors. 


1  Wild  Abs's  Sknll    jFrom  the  Somali  Coast , 

2  Persian  Gazelles  (alive)...  Gazella  subj^uttrosa 

~*     "  Prom  the  Somali  Coast  . 

Gazella  snbgnttnrosa    .. 

Python  molurus 

Orcotragas  saltatnx 

Sillybora  »p 

Cervnlus  mnntjak   


2  Gainea  Fowls - 

I  Persian  GawUe  (alive) ... 
1  Python  (alive)    

1  Skin  of  Klip-springer  ... 

2  Snakes  (alive) 

1  Muntjaj  (aUve) 


1  Malabar  Squirrel  (alive). iSoiurus  indicus 

1  rerjnatx  Gazelle  (alive)  ...jGazella  subj^ntturosa.. 

letttke iLyoodon  anlicna 

1  Eosaell's  Viper  IDaboia  elegans 

1  Black  Buck's  Head Deformed    

I8<»feech0wl  (alive)  Strix  Javanico 


Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity. 

Capt.  Houston. 
Oapt.  Plommer. 

Do. 
Mr.  W.  0.  Clements. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Invorarity. 
Mr.  C.  Smith. 
Mrs.  E.  Wilkin. 
Mr.  F.  A.  llill. 
Capt.  Gimlette. 
Mr.  N.  8.  Symons. 
Mr.  G.  do  biione. 
Major  Fenton. 
Mr.  M.  Meliing. 


Minor  contributions  received  from  :— Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  (3ol.  0.  D.  La  Touche,  and 
Mr.  B.L.  Barton. 

CONTBIBtrriONS  TO  THE  LIBE4BY. 

Thp  Canadian  Eatomologist,  Vols.  XXII.,  XXIIZ.,  in  exchange}  the  Entomolo- 
gioal Society  of  Ontario,  Beport  for  1889,  in  exchange;  the  Victorian  Naturalist, 
Vol.  7IH,j  -^Q^  9^  in  exchange;  Annali  del  Museo  de  Stovia  Natnralo  di  Genova, 
y<M«.  Vn,:to  IX.,  in  exchange ;  and  Notes  on  Indian  Horned  Game,  by  W.  L.  Sclater, 
fwm  the  author. 
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BOMBAY  GRASSES. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Lisboa  read  the  third  part  of  his  paper  on  Bombay  grasses,  illostratiog 
his  remarks  with  dried  BpeoimeoB  from  hia  herbarium,  together  with  nameroaa  freah 
grasses  collected  by  him  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  Liaboa  stated  that  he  had  named  one 
of  the  grasses,  which  was  new,  Arnndinella  carr^phelUana,  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Campbell,  C.S.,  C.I.E.,  the  Compiler  of  the  Bombaii  'Gazetteer,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  collection  of  grasses  through  Forest  officers  in  Gujerat,  the 
Becoan,  the  Konkan,  and  in  other  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
MAEKHOB  SHOOriNG  IN  EAST  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  paper  roceiv^ed  from  Mr.  John  E.  Penton,  Distriofc 
Saperintendent  of  Police,  Jacobabad,    describing  his   ejrperienoes   while  shooting 
markhor,  the  straight-homed  variety,  in   East  Afghanistan,  whose  habitat   Kiuloch 
gives  as  YiisuJeaUff  the  Khuibar,  an  I  other  parts  of  Northern  Afglianistan, 
A  WOUNDED  BEAR  CHARGING  UP  A  TREE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  then  gave  a  graphic  account  of  an  adventure  which  happened 

to  him  in  the  Central   Provinces  on    17th   May,   1890,  when  a  bear,  which  he  had 

wounded  in  two  places,  charged  him  while  he  was  seated  in  a  tree  13  feet  from  the 

ground.     The  claw  marks  on  the  tree  showed   that  the  bear  had  reached  to  within  a 

few  inches  of  the  sportsman's  feet  before  he  could  reload  and  fire.    A  lithographed 

plate,  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  spot,  illustrating  this   uncommon  incident, 

was  exhibited. 

THE  BENGAL  WATER-COOK. 

Mr.  H.  Littledalo,  of  Baroda,  recorded,  for  the  first  time  in  Gujerat,  the  Bengal 
Water-cock  (GalUcrex  cnstatiis),  a  specimen  having  been  shot  near  Baroda  in  his 
presence  on  25feh  September,  1890,  by  Lieutenant  Pei-cy  Bell. 

RED  ANTS'   NEST. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Aitken  sent  an  interesting  account,  which  was  read  at  the  Meeting,  on 

the  manner  in  which  the  red  ants   {Ecopilla    emaragdina)    construct    their  nests  in 

trees. 

PITHECOLOBIUM    UNGUIS. 

Mr,  Q.  Carstensen,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Gardens : — The  flowers 
and  fruit  f  r^m  this  tree  (exhibited  on  the  table)  are  of  so  highly  ornamental  a  charac- 
ter that  the  tree  in  question  seems  to  deserve  general  cultivation  in  Bombay  gardens. 
The  plant  now  in  flower  and  fruit  in  the  Victoria  Ga;rdens  was  raised  from  seed 
received  from  the  well-known  seedsmen,  Androrize  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  in  1888.  Of  about 
ten  seeds  only  one  germinated,  which  remained  in  the  seed  pan  for  about  a  year, 
when  it  was  planted  out  in  the  ground  in  1889  among  other  trees  of  the  same  order 
{Leguminosce),  It  has  now  attained  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  seems  to  grow  into 
a  much  branched  tree.  Of  the  other  representatives  of  the  same  form  genus 
Pithecolohium  dulce  {Inga  dulcis)  is  a  welUknown  tree  in  all  Indian  gardens.  The 
present  kind  is  distinguished  by  broad  3r  leaflets,  considerably  larger  and  almost  showy 
flower  heads,  narrower  and  longer,  less  fleshy,  bright  rod,  curiously  twisted  pod, 
which  when  bursting  show  the  black  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  scarlet  seed -coat  (arilltu). 
Both  the  feathery  greenish -yellow  flower  heads  and  the  coral -like  graceful  pods  give 
a  peculiar  attractive  appearanoe  to  the  tree.  The  typio«I  kind  is  an  extremely 
common  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  and  owes  its  name  to  its  paw-like  thomS.  The 
variety  is,  however,  unarmed  and  is  stated  to  hav6  been  found  in  Guadeloupe  only. 
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The  Meeting  then  ended  with  a  yoie  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  con* 

tributed  papers. 

PEOOBBDINGS  OP  THE  MEETING  ON  31ffP  MABOH,  18»1. 

Teb  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Sooiety  took  place  on  Toesday, 
the  Slit  tf  arob,  1891,  Dr.  MaoDonald  presiding. 

The  foUowiog  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  .-—Colonel  A.  M. 
Bawlins,  R.A.  (Poona),  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Parry,  E.A.  (Hingoli),  Lieutenant  H.  L. 
Goodenongh  (Brinpura),  Dr.  D.  St.  J.  Grant  (Dharmsala),  Mr.  A.  Mair  (Bombay), 
Kr.  Pestoi^jee  Jewnojee,  0.3.  (Nakrakal),  and  Mr.  J.  Fairclongh  (Bombay). 

Mr.  H.  M.  PhipsoQ,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  then  acknowledged  the  following 
eontribiticnfl  to  the  Society's  Museum  : — 

CONTRIBUTIONS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 


Contributions. 


2Pnp8ofWildDog  (alive) 
2  Dusky-homed  Owls 

(alive)     

Specimens    of     Deep-sea 
SoDndings. 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  African 
Weaver  Bird 

IpairofHoms      

1  Poronpine  (alive)  

^  Owl  (alive) 

FoMilOrabg  

I8ambhurhead    

1  l^opcapioe  (alive)   

1  pair  of  Sambhur  Horns.... 

J  Sea  QbII  (aUve) 


Cyon  dukhnnensis.. 
Bubo  coromaodns.. 


Leopard  Cat   

^  Black  Back  Heads      ...  ( 

^Chmkara  head   S 

•^hamb  and    Forefinger  of 

a  Boy. 

1  Sea  Turtle 


Descriptions. 


Red  Sea  , 


Prom  Berbera    

Ovis  ammon    

Hjstrijc  lencura 

Strix  javanica    

From  Burma 

Deformed * 

Hystrix  leucura 

From  Deoli    

Lams  brunneicephalus. 
Felis  bengalensis  

Prom  Kattywar 


Found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
panther  


IRatel 


(ahve). 


r^^iitUy     of     Snakes, 


Chelonia  viridis .1.., 

Tropidonotns  plnmbicolor.. 
Siljbura  macrolepis  .,.., 
Xrimeresurus  striatus  .., 
Lycodon  aulicus    ......... 

Mellivora indicua  ..,.„.. 


rcr^.*'- 


art„  ^f  the  VThite-feced 


/^jP^'^aired  Guinea  Pigs 


Panthers  (alive). 


A  r>     ^«  rantners 

,  ^'^^^d.fiah, 
1  wait 


Contributors. 


Mr.  A.  Elliott,  0.  8. 
Mr.  H.  Bolkley. 

Copt,  Scott  Smith. 

Lieut.  C.  D.  Lester. 

Capt.  H.  T.  Benefct. 

Mr.  Chester  Macnaghten. 

Mr.  T.  Le  Messurier. 

Major  P.  W.  Snell. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bird. 

Col.  Gerard. 

Major  Thornton. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Weir. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.  S. 

Major  Fen  ton. 

Mr.  C.  A.  W.  D^Tiei. 

Dr.  De  Monte. 

I  Mr.  T.  B.  D.  BeU. 
Mr.  FilHs. 


From  Kanara Mr.  E.  H.  Aitken. 

Bungams  arcuatns... [Col.  A.  Mayhew. 

Bublephaiis  hardwickii  . 


Shot  at  Sialkot 
Oavia  oobaya.... 


Felis  pardns 

Crocodilus  palostria 

of^Uistiopharns  brevirostris.... 


Bungarus  arcuatns 


Do. 

Lieut.  0.  Kendall  Bushe. 
Mr.  J.  Collett. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Desai. 
Mr.  Jas.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Unwin. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kane. 
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MINOR  CX>NTRIBlTTI01fB  PROM 

Mr.  G.  De  Saone,  Mr.  H.  R.  Cooke,  O.8.,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Daries.  ' 

CO^TRIBTJTION8  TO  THE   LIBR&BT. 

The  Indian  Forester,  Nos.  10-12,  in  exchange. 

The  Flora  of  British  India  (Sir  J.  D.  Hooker),  from  Qoyemment. 

The  North  American  Fauna,  Nos.  8  and  4,  in  exchange. 

On  Megasoolex  coamleus,  with  a  theory  of  the  comrse  of  the  blood  in  Earth- 
Worms,  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Bourne,  presented  by  the  author. 

Bulletin  de  la  8oci^t^  Zoologique  de  France,  January,  1891,  in  exchange. 

The  Locust  of  North- West  India  (Aoridium  peregrinnm),  by  E.  C.  Cotes,  presented 
by  the  author. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist,  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  2,  in  exchange. 

The  Victorian  Naturalist,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  10,  in  exchange. 

A  Oatalogae  of  the  Mantodea,  by  J.  Wood  Mason,  presented  by  the  author. 

THE  WHITE-FACBD  STIFF-TAILBD   DUCK. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  C. 
Kendall  Bushe,  stating  that  he  had  killed  a  White-faced  Stiff-tailed  Duck  {Erismatura 
leucocephala)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sialkot,  which,  according  to  Hume  and  Mar- 
shall, has  not  been  recorded  in  India  before. 

A  MAN-EATINO  PANTHEB. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  0.  A.  W.  Davies,  of 
Basim,  Berar,  containing  a  graphic  account  of  a  man-eating  panther,  shot  by  him  on 
the  13th  February  last.  The  panther  appears  to  have  attacked  an  encampment  of 
Banjaris,  and  carried  off  a  boy  who  was  sleeping  close  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  The 
skull,  stripped  of  its  flesh  and  hair,  was  found  the  next  morning  in  a  nullah  close  by, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  boy's  body  was  eventually  discovered  lying  across  the  branches 
of  a  large  moha  tree  where  it  had  been  skilfully  hidden,  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  ground,  by  the  cunning  creature.  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Davies  eventually 
succeeded  in  shootinc^  the  panther,  and  removed  from  the  stomach  several  fingers  of 
the  boy,  two  of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Society  in  spirits. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  stated  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
panthers  to  hide  their  food  in  trees,  and  he  had  himself  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
body  of  a  spotted  deer  had  been  dragged  up  a  tree,  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground,  by  a  panther. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Davies'  letter  should  be  published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

HARPOONING    CROCODILES. 

The  next  paper  laid  before  the  Meeting  was  from  Captain  Sutton  Jones,  of  Deoli,  E^j- 
pootana,  containing  an  account  of  how  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Penrose, 
succeeded  in  destroying  18  crocodiles  (0.  palmtris)  in  the  village  tanks,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deoli,  by  spearing  them  under  water,  and  dragging  them  to  the  shore  by 
means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  spear-head. 

BOMBAY  FERNERIES. 

Mr.  G.  Carstensen,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Gardens  of  Bombay, 
then  read  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  Ferneries,  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  numerous  specimens  of  ferns,  palms,  foliage  plants,  and  orchids.  Mr. 
Carstensen    divided    his    paper   into  three    parts,   dealing  with    the  construction 
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management,  and  contents  of  what  are  oaoaUy  termed  ferneriea,  bat  for  which  a  more 
oomprehensire  name  waa  required.  The  paper »  which  ia  aapplementary  to  ihe 
lecture  en  Bombay  Gardens  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Oaratensen,  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest  by  those  ppesent  at  the  meeting,  and  will  be  printed  in  tall  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

TBI  OVORVFBMOW  OftASSBB. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lisboa  then  read  extracts  from  a  paper  which  she  has  written  for  the 
Society's  Journal,  containing  a  complete  aoooant  of  the  odoriferoos  grasses  of  India. 
Mrs.  Lisboa  also  placed  before  the  meeting  a  large  collection  of  tbc^e  graasos 
together  with  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Andropogon  hitherto  inedited. 
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NESTING    IN    WESTERN    INDIA. 

By  Lieut,  fl.  E.  Barnes,  F.Z.S. 

(With  a  plate. J 
{Continued  from  page  25,  Vol,  VL) 

868.— THE  SAHUS. 
Oru8  antigone,  Lin. 

speaking,  the  Sams  Crane  does  not  occur  in  the  southern 
ya  of  Westom  India  ;  is  very  rare  immediately  north  of  Bombay ; 
becomes  less  uncommon  in  Khandeish ;  is  very  common  in  Guzerat, 
Catch,  and  Bajpootana ;  again  becomes  uncommon  in  Lower  Sind, 
and  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Upper  Bind. 

They  are  permanent  residents  where  found,  breeding  towards  the 
middle  of  the  rains,  making  a  huge  nest  of  rushes  and  reeds,  in  some 
spot  either  surrounded  by  water,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh.  Some- 
times the  nest  is  conmienced  in  the  water  itself,  in  which  case  the  egg 
cavity  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  water.  The  eggs,  almost 
always  two  in  number^  are  elongated  ovals  in  shape,  a  good  deal 
pointed  at  one  end,  measuring  from  3*8  to  4*48  inches  in  length,  and 
from  2*35  to  2*75  in  breadth,  but  the  average  of  a  good  many  was 
8*96  by  2-56. 
17 
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Tbc  shell  is  hard  «n4  strongs  and  is  generallj.  somewhat  glossy, 
frequently  eiLhibiting  creases  or  wrinkles,  more  €^K)ciaUy  at  the 
larger  end. 

Tlic  ground-colour  varies  from  pure  white  to  pale  sea-green  and 
piipiky- cream  colour.  Occasionally  they  are  quite  devoid  of  markings, 
but  generally  they  are  more  or  less  blotched  and  clouded  with  pale 
yellowish-brown  and  purplish-pink. 

They  pair  for  life.  At  the  breeding  season  they  assimie  a  pure 
white  collar,  immediately  below  the  crimson  papillose  skin  of  the 
neck,  which  ajso  becomes  brighter  in  colour,  and  in  old  birds 
the  tertiaries  and  some  of  the  scapulars  become  white  and  more 
lengthened,  hanging  over  gracefully  and  exceeding  the  tail. 

The  Sarus  occasionally  breeds  in  the  cold  weather,  thrice  have  I 
found  eggs  at  that  season,  once  at  Gangrar,  60  miles  from  Neemuch, 
on  the  5th  Febru6try ;  again  at  Jeerun,  12  miles  from  Neemuch,  on 
the  3rd  March;  and  once  at  Saugor,  Central  Provinces,  on  the  18th 
February.  A  note  on  this  subject  was  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  149. 

Mr.  Littledale  found  eggs  on  the  4th  October  in  a  nest  from  which 
he  had  previously  taken  eggs  on  the  2l8t  September,  and  on  the  3rd 
October  he  also  took  eggs.     This  is  late. 


Veesa. 

August  and  September. 

jff.  E.  Bamei. 

iffemt^ch. 

.     Do. 

Bo. 

Baroda. 

September  cmd  October. 

S.  Littledak,  B.A. 

873.— THE  PAINTED  SNIPE. 

Rhynehaea  bengalenm,  Lin. 

The  P&inted  Snipe  occurs  more  or  loss  commonly  in  smtable  locali- 
ties throughout  Wostem  India,  but  is  somewhat  locally  distributed. 
It  frequents  swamps  and  marshes,  and  is  common  on  the  borders  of 
tttoks  emd  jheels,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  these  are' 
frimged  with  rushes,  reeds,  and  grasses. 

They  are  permanent  i^idents,  but  necessarily  vary  their  quarters 
a  g<>od  deal>  as  the  tanks  and  jheels  dry  up  or  otherwise,  but  they 
appear  to  be  much  more  common  in  the  rains  and  ccAd  weather  thah 
at  other  times. 


NR^im  IN  WKST^niQ  INDIA.  Itl 

Thqr  breed  at  different  periods,  in  different  localiiieft,  and  I  am 
uttJliaed  1M  think  that  lAey  have  two  broods,  but  the  majority  ol  thi^ 
birds  lay  during  the  middle  of  the  rains. 

The  nest  is  a  more  or  less  compact  pad  of  sedge  and  grass,  usnally 
flMterod  by  a  patch  of  reeds  or  rushes,  but  it  is  occasionally  quite 
exposed,  but  always,  I  believe,  in  a  wet  place. 

The  oggs,  usually  four  in  number — I  have  thrice  taken  five — are 
moderately  broad  ovab  in  shape,  pointed  at  one  end.  They  are  hard 
ui  texture  and  moderately  glossy.  The  ground-colour  is  pale  buff  or 
warm  cafe-au-laii,  thickly  and  boldly  streaked  with  rich  brown,  almost 
black. 

They  measure  1*4  inches  in  length  by  about  an  inch  in  breadth. 

-O^a.  September  and  October.  U.  E,  Dames. 

^^^lerahad,  SimL      May  to  July.  Do. 

-^^^nittch.  May  and  September,  Do, 

^^^-oda.  September  and  October,         U.  LUtkdak,  Ii.± 

893.— THE  COMMON  SAND  PIPER. 
Tnngotdes  hypoieucos,  Lin. 

The  Common  Sand  Piper  occurs  as  a  cold  weather  visitant  through- 
out 1 Y  v)8tem  India,  frequenting  the  sea  coast,  banks  of  rivers,  borders 
ol^nds,  tanks,  and  jheels,  in  short,  wherever  there  is  water.     They 
^reed  abundantly  in  Cashmere,  laying  four  eggs. 

They  do  occasionally  breed  in  India^  as  Mr.  Doig  records  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  "Stray  Feathers.  '*  * 

"  On  the  3rd  July  my  man  found  a  nest  of  this  species  containing 
two  egg«,  he  shot  the  parent  binl>  whiob  hd  saw  sitting  on  the  eggs, 
afi  it  left  the  nest.  This  ha  carbolized  and  ^nt  to  me ;  the  egg9 
^^hard  set,  he  was  unable  to  preserve  them*  I  sent  the  ira^m<^tf 
^  the  oarbolixod  bird  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  identified  them  as  bel^n^^ 
^g  to  this  species.  The  nest  was  a  few  shells  and  sand  $cra{MBd 
^thjdr  naarthe  water's  edge  of  a  salt  deposit,  and  on  these  tt^  eggs 
were  laid.  These  eggs  my.  man  described  as  being  similar  to  those 
nnutus,  but  larger  and  more  strongly  marked.'' 

♦  Stray  Feathers,  Vol  IX.,  p.  282. 
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«**  Oaiptiiri  Cocks*  account  of  tbe  neat  arid  eggs 'is  ad  frftowt*':-** 

^  flf  t)fe%eanid  tlt^t  rtm  into  tike  Cakhoitii^  Valley^  and  tobk>maiij^ 
nests  on  the  Sind  river  in  May  and  June.  >  ^ 

*'  ''^Kic  niast  is  placed  a  few  yards  from  t&e  water  in  an  open^  Aittia- 
Hdh  kt  ^tonjr  localities  amongst  low  sage  bushes.  It  is  im  ^le  gtoHad 
te%  di^ht  dejnresslon^  generally  to  tibe  nc^h  of  ti  low  budi^  and^xm^ 
s!sta  t>f ^"iew  little  i)ieces  of  stick  or  a  few  fragments  ol  4edd  leavBa 
Ki  always  con^ams  four  eggs,  the  points  ends  of  whioh  ate'  pU^Md 
together  in  the  centre.  The  bird  gets  off  the  nest  vety  dowiy;  a^  if 
W  wished  to  atteact  attention  to  itself  .*'  (     .  • 

'  l!li6eggi9UFB  described  as  being  typically  ovate-pyriform  msEape, 
^Mne  atid  close  in  texture,  and  slightly  glossy.    The  usual  4)oloiir 
^8  a  pale  cJ^eamy-stone,  with  a  bufPy  caffnau-laU,  ot  sometimeB  etvih 
''k  pinky  tinge.    Hie  markings  are  a   rich  red-brown,  ocycasionidfy 
almost  black,  and  consist  of  speck  and  spots,  intermixed  withi)tt4^ 
^ymg  clouds  and  spots  of  reddish,  sometimes  pale  inky-purple. 
'  The  markings  are  usually  more  dense  at  the  largar  end,  oooosic^tiftU^ 
forniing  an  alpaost  confluent  cap.  '  i  , 

^^*  'ii-^ length  they  vary  from  1-35  to  VSi  and  in  breadth  &dm  1*0  ^to 
T'Tl  iiiches,  but  the  average  is  I  46  by  1-06. 
,   ,  ,  ,  ,  898.    THE  STILT. 

Stmantopus  candidus,  i5onn. 
The  Stilt  or  Longlegs  is  a  common  cold- weather  visitant  to  allpa^ 
of  the  Presidency,  but  is  said  to  be  rare  in  Ratnagiri.   'It  fe  &  per- 
manent resid^M  m  Bind,  Mr.  Doig  having  found  it.breeding  on  the 
salt  deposits  on  the  East^^n  Nana  in  June. 

'1  'Mr^ifiume-gi^s  a  colioisa  aoooont  oi  their  breeding  at  the^Salt 
(^Di^at^Sultanpur.t    He  says :— *^ 

(  '  '^  T&egr  <»U)ectotogethar  small  pieces  of  kunkar  ot  the  broken  lime- 
tSinciig  of  4he  pahs  into  a  oixeular  {datform  from  sev^n  to  even  twelve 
\:£aofamin  diameter  and  from  two  to  three  inehes  m  height ;  on  this 
dittglidb  they  place  alittle  gsass,  xm  whi<^  thoy  napifiy  lay  four  eggs, 
\lmt^not  unfrog^aeotiy  only  two  or  tiiree»  They  begin  to  lay,  aooovd* 
in^'to  season,  towards  the  end  ol  Apri}.or  the  beg^^^ng  of  Mpy,  and 

*  Nests  and  Bg^^  of  Indian  Birds,  ^^  hSS* 

t  ^wtd  and  F^s  of.  Indian  Sirds,  p.  686>,  H  fle^  •     '  .    '  -     ' 


by  the  j*ig»<fag  0f  Juiia  gmjibecirol  yfiimg^-we,  tQ  h^  «ew  f^nt^ 

pb:ii)iqoriy^o{\|toc¥?^  late  aecordifg  ^ 

season.  ,  f  '■'...,, 

r^lnreljapfi  an^^gwu^ral^tflppejusflHaqe^  t^5r^  «e  yery.  Iqpwiiig^like^ 
knudiag  <m&m<rcli  of  the  egg^  of  LobimneUu$  indi^ ;  ihe^.  fix% 
imvekreiv^.  0*^0101  aopyal)^^  moi^  pointed*  with  le^  4iaiam)UB^  )}Qk 
vmbbl^f  dafiiood  s^airippgiu  lu  Bbape  they  are  modepMy  brpiid 
ta^lpftg^te^  V^Qtl  HI  8oiaepiAched;Out,  a9  it  were^  toif ard3  oi^ 
findi^^^O^M^  91^  (^  th9  egga  ol  the  RecUehank*   , 

"The  texture  is  yeiy  fine  and  compact^  and  the  egga  haye^  mwy 
S^iism  ft  9§?tiin  amount  of  gloss,  entjirely  wanting  in  the  Bed- 
vt^KHJ^pwi^g's  o^^v  T^  ground-colour  appears  to  vcuy  as  m 
^BJqy^;  in  some  it  is  a  daijcer  or  palec  olive-browUf  in  qtbers 
fJigce^oiah-stone  qolauri  or  pale  cq/i-au-hiL  The  markings  ccmi^ist 
^^%^(^^pQ|8»J^tdieSy  and  streaks  irregjukrly  ^rinkkd  <^yer  t)ie 
whole  |i|j?|%se  pf  the  €igg|  but  most  thiokly,  ^,  as  ^  rule,  tewards  tHa 
^^^^^ .  .^bd^adiing^  are  black^blackish'b^wn,  apdrich  uujber- 
I>^wii.  As  a  rule,  the  markings  are  all  clearly  defined  and  are  much 
^^^*W  .^flM*?-:  .^^.''^^'y  mj^rkings  of  pale  inky-purpV/so 
^'^ftracteristic  of  most  of  tha.IiapTi^i]^'  egg^  are\nQnnaIly  |a)in«t 
totally  wanting  on  the  Stilt's. 

^*  In  length  they  vary  from  1*5  to  1*8  and  in  breadth  from  1*1  to 
Ji;32j  but  tihe  average  is  1*64  by  1*21." 
y, Ediiafm Narva,  Sind.  d.B.Doigl^ 

JBarrainikfhXk^*.  \ 

^^^  Th^  i^hTO-^wfnged  Jal^ana,  alliiough.  probably  a  permanent:  fesi* 
dent,  occurs  but  sparingly  in  the  sputhem  haU  of  -tha  SfwdoMy, 
nri  %|p^ars^  ^  be^'^rary  loftcdly  distrifaatad.  Mr.  JBbiioe  gires  his 
option  that  the  BNxn2a«inng64  JiUsana  d<n6  not  oeoitr.iQ  Bind^ 
Cfateh, Sai£hiawar,  JfNihpoi)^, or &i part  of  :Bi4P^<>i^^iUL  .  liWkonly 
«iy  £hat^  Mr;  lilttiedafe  iouiklItiL€Bi  bvaediiig  bt  J3ati9da*  and  that 
4feimd4iiel3ibM^i(]^^  at  the  Mflana  tawkt^flgr  IkoBa^i aad Jjfanidaptiy 
' ^ ifr the h»^%M^  n^ar Heeittueh.  I  hf(tft:imt attaat inSjudtr ; 
^Ptey  breed  from  Uit^l&tterijud  of  May  (^  the  bo^iiming  ef  October^ 
Wt  the  mont^  i^  whicli  the  majonty  lay  are  June^  ajid  July, 
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.[  The  nefity  ooibpoaed  of  rashoB  and  weedd>  ie*  usually  placed. on  s' 
floating  lotus  leaf;  eoodsionally  they  deposit  their- eggs  on  a  heap 
of  floafing  weeds/ without  prefpanng  any  nest  at  aUL 

The  normal  number  of  eggs  19  certainly  four,  bnt  Hiey  are  stated 
ta  lay  Irom  d^t  to  ten/  I  have  haA  oKoeptiooal  faoiHties  for  noth- 
ing tins  biiod,  and  nmst  hate  examined  hundreds  ol  nests ;  Xncvotv 
f  ottnd  more  than  {our  eggs  vd  a  nest^  A  clutch  of  fire  was  once 
brought  to  me  by  a  fisherman,  which,  he  stated,  all  came  from  th^ 
same  nest.  I. also  note  that  Mr.  Doig  found  a  nest  oontaining  fite 
eggs,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

'  The  eggs  are  oval  in  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  aro.  generally 
of  a  rich  cafi-au'lait  One  clutch  I  have  has  the  ground-colpur  a 
dark  olive-brown,  while  in  another  it  is  very  pale  stone*brown  ;  tho 
eggs  of  this  lost  clutch  are  abnormally  small. 

The  markings  consist  of  a  net-work  of  entangled  lines,  and  vary 
from  deep  blackish-brown,  at  times  almost  black,  to  a  deep  reddish- 
brown. 

The  eggs  are  highly  glossy  and  are  extremely  handsome.  They 
measure  1*47  inches  in  length  by  nearly  102  in  width. 

i>e08a  (Milana),  June,  S,  E,  Barnes. 

Neemuch,  July  and  August.  Do. 

Saugor,  C.  P.,  May  to  October,  Do. 

Baroda,  August  and  September.  H.  Littledale,  B.  A. 

901.    THE  PHJEASANT-TAILED  JACANA. 

Hydrophasianm  chirurgus,  Scop. 

The  Pheasant- tailed  Jacana  occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
Western  India,  but  appears  to  be  much  less  common  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Presidency.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  resident  where 
found,  flocking  together  as  the  breeding  season  approaches  and  retiring 
to  the  nearest  suitable  spot  to  breed.  In  many  places  it  is  spoken  of 
as  being  a  cold  weather  visitant.  Thus  at  Deesa,  for  instance,  Colonel 
Butler  says  that  nearly  all  the  birds  leave  that  part  of  the  country  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  weather,  yet  I  found  them  breeding  abundantly, 
on  the  Milana  jheels  only  18  miles  away.   Mr.  littlodale  found  them 

*  Bombay  Ncctural  History  Sockty  Journal,  Vol.  I„  p.'  221. 
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broeditig  abo  Hetr  Bsroda,  and  on  all  the  tanks  apd  jhcds  of  any 
m  near  Neemueh  they  broad  in  great  numbers. 

The  nest,  ooniq^oeei  xA  weeds  aanl  aqiiatio  plants^  is  ]daaed  on  a 

ftntifig  Biass  of  desajring  vegetable  matter,  ammigst  thidt  reeds  and 

miles;  sometimes  the  nest  is  smaller  and  is  placed  on  a  lotos  leaL 

^e  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  peg-top  shape,  and  are  of  a  gloB<gr-^ 

ni&as  or   greenish-bronze  colour ;    often  they  afc    almoBt  Uadi. 

V]iea  hard-4et  they  lose  their  glossy  appearance  and  beoomo  much 

V^r  in  colcmr.     They  measure    1*46  indbies  in  length  by  tbsmk 

J'i  in  width. 

Peesa  (Hfiiana),  July  to  September.  H.  E.  Barnes. 
N^eentuchj  August  to  September.  Do. 

^roda,  September.  It.  Littkdalc.  B,A. 

Sind  {E.  Narra),  Juhj  to  August.  S.  B.  Doig. 

902.    THE  PURI^LE  COOT. 

PorphtfTio  polioccphalu^,  Lath. 

The  Purple  Coot  appears  to  be  uncommon  in  the  Dcccan,  and 

only  occurs  as  a  straggler  in  other  parts  of  the  southern  half .  of 

the  Preridency.    Further  north,  in  Rajpootana,  Guzorat,  Sind,  and 

the  northern  half  generally,  they  are  very  abundant   (in  suitable 

localities),  breeding  freely  from  June  to  the  beginning  of  October. 

"gg^  may  be  found  both  earlier,  and  later,  but  the  majority  lay  in 

tkc  months  named. 

They  frequent  reedy,  rushy,  and  lotus-covered  jheels  and  swamps. 

In  the  early  morning  they  come  out  to  feed,  and  may  be  seen  on 

the  borders  of  the  jheels  or  edges  of  the  tanks,  sometimes  on  the 

shore,  walking  about  sedately  and  jerking  their  tails  at  every  step, 

just  like  the  water-hens  do  ;  at  other  times  they  keep  in  the  shallow 

valer,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  well  up  they  all  retire  to  their  usual 

hftunta  in  the  dense  beds  of  rushes  and  reeds  that  fringe  the  border 

^i  the  jheels  and  lakes.     Here  they  keep  up  such  an  incessant  row 

that  it  gives  one  the  idea  that  they  are  quarrelling  and  fighting. 

The  nests,  built  of  rushes  and  roods,  are  floating,  but  not  free  ; 
occasionally  on,  the  groimd^  often  they  merely  trample  down  the 
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rushes  and  fonn  a  kind  of  pktlormi  and  on  this  they  make  thd 


^^  ®ggB*  five  io  eight  in  number^  are  normally  of  an  oval  Aape^ 
but  are  subject  to  much  variation ;  they  vary  conaiddrably  also  in 
sise,  bat  tiie  average  is  about  1*93  inches  in  length  by  neaiiy  1*4  ia 
breadth. 

Mr.  Hume  says*  all  the  birds  in  the  same  swamp  both  lay  and 
hatdbi  off  about  the  eame  time,  and  that  in  two  different,  jheels  only 
a  few  miles  i^art  there  may  be  a  dtfferenoe  of  fifteen  days  or  so  in 
the  periods  of  laying  in  the  two  colonies.  My  experience  is  very 
different.  I  have  often  taken  fresh  and  incubated  eggs  from  iho 
Milana  jheels,  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  good-sized  chicks 
in  the  water.  Again  in  the  tanks  near  Neemuch  I  noticed  the  same ; 
and  on  the  Saugor  lake  I  have  taken  eggs  from  June  to  October ; 
and  alUiough  I  did  not  go  there  so  often^  still  I  have  taken  fresh 
and  incubated  eggs  at  the  Chundrapur  lake,  22  miles  away. 
Mr.  littledale  notes  that  he  found  nests  on  the  28th  and  29Ui 
September  containing  i,  1,  2^  and  6  eggs,  respectively,  and  one 
containing  4  chicks  and  two  eggs ;  of  these  the  clutch  of  five  was 
much  incubated,  but  the  others  were  fresh ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  in  Western  India  they  do  not  breed  simultaneously, 
whatever  they  may  do  elsewhere.  The  eggs  vary  from  a  pale 
pinkish-stone  colour  to  pure  salmcm-pink,  but  they  fade  very  soon  ; 
they  are  thi<^y  sprinkled,  speckled,  and  blotched  With  red-brown 
and  secondary  markings  of  pale  purple. 

Neemueh,  August  to  September.  H,  M.  Bamea. 
Deesa,  July  to  S^tember.  Do. 

Barodar    September.  IT.  Liitkdak,  B.A. 

Smd,  Ea$tern  Narra,   June  to  August  S.  B.  Doig. 

903.    THE  BALD  COOT. 

FuUoa  atra,  Lin. 

The  Bdd  Coot  is  common  in  suitable  localities  in  Western  Lidia^ 
but  is  now  rare  in  Batnagiri,  and  some  other  places  in  ihe  southern 
half  of  ^3ie  Presidency. 

*  NttU  and  Eggt  of  Indian  Birdi,  p.  594. 
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It  k,  I  heliii^'e,'  a  cold  weather  visiter  to  mont  f^l^cott ;  Oolou£;l  Uviti^ 
found  a  nest  at  Bel<^um,  and  Lieut.  Burgess  fouud  one  cuntoiQi^ 
three  cji^  on  tike  Siagva  tasJcj,  18  milea  north  ^{Ahmoduuggtrr  ; 
these  ar^  I  believet  tho  only  roeorded  iuatoAO^of  tbi9  vtdst  having  beeii 
ti^il  within  our  Umita«  It  moat.prubiUy  broeda  on  tho  Muacl^u}: 
lake  in  Sind  and  on  some  of  the  larger  lakes  in  Baj  poo  tana.  - 1  shot 
ipair  daring  the  rains  on  a  sinoll  poo)  ^1  MTater  ueav  Ooria^ou 
Mount  Aboo,  and  havoonoe  or  twice  seen  thiwu on  tho  Aboa  Uk*;, 

Mf.  flume  Bays*  that  they  breed  thit)ughout  India  iu  large  jhfjel* 

^d  lakcsthat  contain  water  all  the  year  round.     The  uesUt  are  aoiuu^ 

times  tory  lar^o  conical  masses  of  reedd,  rushcis  and  Wocd^j^.  buik 

^unougst  beds  of  rushes  imd  rice,  in  wateir  from  six  to  ei^htoeaiudir:^ 

deep,  hut  based  on  the  ground,  and  rising  several  incheji  abov^Hw 

^^^^^  Ka'oI,  those  built  iu  shallow  water   are  kss  rai^sidve.     Thv^y 

^^•eed  duiijig  July  and  August.      The  eggs,  from  $evou  to  ten  in 

^'»bcr,  vary   gr^tly  in  sizo  and  shape,  but  are  very  uuifunu  iu 

toloiii''^  and  in  the  character  of  the  iuarkiug:d;  they  huvc'uo  gltfH 

**«  ;^otiu(lloolour  is  a  poh^  buffy-stone^  and  the  whole  tH4vtu>a  U 

^•moly  ixud  evenly  stippled  with  black  owl  blackish-bvown  Hpeckt*,    , 

•^oy  uvierage  l'()8.iuchefi  in  length  bj^  14  iu.breivith. 

004.    THE  WATEll  COCK. 

.    GaUicrex  dnetem,  Gm.  J 

^hc   ^ater  Cock  occurs   sparingly  in  some  parts  of  Siud  ;  ith^fc 

'^^eu  recorded  from  any  other  part  of  Western  Indui.  "  * 

^  ^h*>t  a  female  with  the  ovaries  much  developed,  during  4lie  rains, 

^^    Itydembad,  Sind,  and  have  a  clutch  of  Q^^^,  ^aid  to  have  been 

^on  iij^  ^jj^  Province.     These  were  given  to  mo  by  a  frieml  whe>  could 

8^ve  n^,^  j^  particulars  as  he  did  iiot  take  himsolf ,  but  he  yfm  sure 

aat  they  were  taken  in  Sindj  because  the  person  who  gave  them  to 

him  had  a  local  collection  only. 

^^*  Doig  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  bred  during  June  in 

tue  Bufirteni  Nftrra,  biit  I  am  not  aware  whetiier  he-  ^vor  dunoeed^  m 

finding eggg^        .  .-:.^    ; 

Ihe  nest  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  .Coot,  but  to  be  n^twyi 

•    ffi'iiU  an4  Fj^gsi  of  Fndiiyir  ffitds,  p  *5^c>r 
18 
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smaller,'  aud  occasionally  to  be  only  a  slight  one,  composed  of  fine 
ruslaeB  Mid  grass,  placed  on  a  floating  lo-tus  loaf. 

The  eggs  aro  oval  in  shape,  fine  and  compaot  in  texture,  btit  not 
glossy;    the   ground-colour   is    very  pale   yellowishAvhite,   thickly 
blotched  and  streaked  with   red-brown  and  brownish-pui-plo.     They 
measure' 1-7  inches  in  length  by  '27  in  breadth. 
'    The  nnraber  of  eggs  is  said  by  boatmen  and  others  to  be  eiglit  or 
Ut\ ;   Mr.   Himio  personally  never   found   tnore  than  five,  and  Mr. 
Irwin   found   two   nests — one  containing  two  fresh  and  the  other 
contiiimng  two  incubated  on^s.     My  clutch  consists  of  four  eg^gs. 
905.    THE  WATER  IIEN. 
OalHnula  c/ihfvpus,  Lin. 

The  Water  Hen  occurs  sparingly  in 'suitable  loc^alitiea  throngbout 
Western  India  ;  it  is  more  common  in  Sind  than  in  any  other  part 
di  the  Presidency. 

They  breed  during  the  rains,  making  an  untidy  nest  of  reed» 
and  i^ushes,  placed  sometimes  on  the  tower  branches  of  trees, 
growing  in  the  water,  but  generally  amongst  the  reeds  and  rushes 
that  fringe  the  borders  of  so  many  of  the  tanks  and  jheels. 

The  eggs,  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  in  number,  are  oval  in  shnpe. 
compact  in  texture,  but  not  glossy  ;  the  ground-colour  is  a  |>ale  stoii y 
drab  or  whitish-brown,  more  or  loss  sprinkled  with  spots,  sj)eeks, 
streaks,  and  small  blotches  of  reddish-brown  and  purpje.  They 
measure  1*62  inches  in  length  by  about  1*21  in  width. 

Milana,  near  Deesa,  Juli/,  J{,  E,  Barnes. 

U ydevabojdy  Simh  tfune  to  Augmi,  Do- 

Eastern  Narra,  Siiul,  June,  S.   B.  Doig, 

907.     THE  WniTE-RnEASTED  WATEll  IIEN. 
Brytkra  phtv)iicura,   Peuii. 
The  White-breasted  Water  Tien  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Western 
India,  that  is,  of  course,  iu  suitable  localities,  .  i    '     • 

They  are  found  chiefly  in  tliixcketa  and  wooded  nuHas,  especially 
when  the  banks  are' rugged  and  steep  ;  along  hedge* rows  and  patches 
of  jungle  near  water.  They  may  often  be  seen  in  the.  morning 
creeping  silently  about  amongst  the  retnls  and  rushes  on  tlni  borders 
of' a-  tank  or  nulla  ur  in  the  shallow  beci  uf  a  stream^  i)oj^ing  out 
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occmonaJly  iu  tho  open,  one  momont  walfciii|]f  alang  in  a  digtiificd 
maimer,  pocking  hero  aiid  tbtji-e.  amongst  tho  gravel,  the  aoxt  for  no 
apparent  rmsoti  rauaiug  rupidly  away,  alwayaj  with  tha  tail  erect, 
mely  taking  flight. 

i  They  dimb  into  aad  creep  about  the  dense  thoray  thicketa  with 
the  greatest  case.  After  they  have  hidxiuu  themselves  in  one  of 
these  places,  of  refuge,  they  are  very  difficult  to  dialodge.  I 
hiW^o  even  had  to  poke  thorn  out  with  along  stick  before  I  could 
wake  thera  move.     .      •         • 

They  breed  from  May  to  August.  The  nests  are,  as  u  rule,  placed 
in  the  branches  of  djcasci  bushoe  or  trees  olose  to  the  water, 
oceasionally  some  distanxK  away.  Tho  nest  is  generally  an  untidy 
mass  of  Tfeeds  and  rushes.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  built  wnongst  the 
rmls  and  rank  grass  on  the  ground. 

The  cf^gs,  from  four  to  seven  in  number,  are  subject  to  much 
vanation  in  shape,  size,  and  colour ;  these  differences  exist  even  in 
^^^  of  the  same  clutch.  Normally  they  are  moderately  broad  ovals 
^  shape,  me^uring  1*6  inches  in  length  by  about  1  '18  in  breadth  ; 
the  ground*colouT  is  a  pale  pinkish-stouie,  darker  or  lighter  in 
^iiifcrent  specimens,  beautifully  marked,  as  a  rule,  with  bright 
^cddish.brown  and  brownish-purple  stroiika  and  blotches. 
^oixic  oggs  arc  almost  devoid  of  markings. 

^^'^-^a,  Juli/.  JI.  E.  Ihtrncs, 
^f'omueh,  May  to  August.  Do. 

i^fftur  'Lake,  Bombay,  Awjmt,  '  Do. 

^^'^o<(^,  Awjust  to  September.  IL  LiffleMc,  /?.  A. 

908.  THE  BROWN  AND  ASHY  CUAKi:  ; 
OR  THE  BROWN  HAIL. 

Porzana  akool,  Sykw. 

The  Brown  Bail  is  a  not  uncommon  permanent  resident  id 
Giuemt  and  in  some  part  of  Rajpootana.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
oocuuis  ia  Sind,  and  it  is  decidedly  rare  in  tho  Deccan,  but  is  more 
common  about  Bolgaum. 

I  think  they  are  permanent  residents  whore  they  occur.     Colonel 
Butler  proeured   oggs  at    Iklgaum,  and  I  found  a  nesrt;   containing 
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five  eggs  at  Milana,  18  miles  from  DcefiR,  and  I  have  also  taken  eggs 
at  Saugor,  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

I   think  they  have  two  broods  in  the  season — the  first  in  May  and 
June,  the  other  later  on  in  August  and  September. 

The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Common  Water  Ucn,  but  is, 
of  course,  mucl^  smaller,  and  is  placed  in  similar  situations. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  eight  in  number,  are  broad  ovals  in  shape, 
slightly  compressed  at  one  end  ;  they  measure  1*49  inches  in  length 
by  about  1*18  in  breadth.  The  ground-colour  is  white,  with  a 
barely  susceptible  tinge  of  salmon-pink,  which  is  very  evanescent ; 
the  markings  consist  of  streaks  and  spots  of  purplish  and  reddish - 
brown  with  underlying  blotches  of  faint  purple.  The  texture  of  the 
shell  is  fine,  but  they  have  scarcely  any  gloss.  They  are  similar  in  * 
their  habits  to  the  Common  Water  Hen,  skulking  amongst  long, 
grass  and  bushes,  and  arc  with  difficulty  flushed.  They  oc<iur  on  the 
hills  as  in  the  plains. 

Milana^  near  Derfif/,  Augnsf.  11.  E.  Barnes. 


010.     THE  PIGMY  RAIL, 

Forzana  hailJ(mij  Vieill. 

Baillon^s  Crake,  or  the  Pipny  Rail,  appears  to  ]>e  not  uucoinmon 
in  most  parts  of  the  Presidency,  but  appears  U^  be  very  locally 
distributed.  Most  of  the  birds  arc  pn)bal)ly  cold-weather  visitants, 
as  the  nest  has  been  taken  so  seldom.  At  Milana,  near  Deesa,  they 
are  very  common,  breeding  from  July  to  September. 

The  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Water  Hon,  ])ut  is  very  much 
smaller,  and  is  placed  amongst  the  bulrushes,  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  water;  others  are  placed  just  above  the  water,  amongst  rank  gmas 
and  reeds. 

The  eggs,,  six  to  eight  in  number,  arc  oval  in  shape*,  slightly 
pointed  at  one  end;  the  ground-colour  is  pale  oHve-stone  or  greenish- 
drab  with  faint  dusky  clouds  and  streaks,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end  ; 
they  measure  1'2  inches  in  length  by  nearly  081  in  breadth. 

MUaruf,  JJtcsa^  July  to  S''j^tcmbcr.  JI.  E.  Ihinics. 
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913.    THE  BLUE-BREASTED  BAKDED  RAIL. 

Hypotanidia  striata,  Lin, 

I  do  DOt  think  that  the  Bluo-breasted  Banded  Rail  occurs  nortli 
of  Bombay ;  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the 
Dcccan,  breedinp:  during  August  and  September. .  I  have  never 
seen  a  nest,  and  cannot  find  a^dcscription  of  ono. 

The  eggs  in  my  collection  were  taken  in  a  reedy  swamp  near 
Khandala  during  August.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  were 
perfectly  fresh,  and  the  bird  would  probobly  have  laid  more.  These 
c'irgs  are  broad  ovals,  of  a  pale  brownish-stone  colour,  much  blotched 
at  the  large  end  with  brownish  and  cinnamon-red  and  purplish-grey  ; 
they  measure  1*3  inches  in  length  by  1*02  in  breadth. 

917.    THE  I^LACK-NECKED  STORK. 

XenorhynchuB  asiaficus,  Lath. 

^^<'   Black-ncckcd  Stork  appears  to  be  very  uncommon  in  the 
iJeceau  aud  south  generally,  but  is  more  common  towards  the  north, 
rtjquontiug  the  borders  of  tanks  and  j heels,  and  tlie  banks  of  rivers 
««^  streams. 

^^  IS  a  permanent  resident,  breeding  just  after  the  raius  are  over, 
that  ig^  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  eggs  may  be  found 
quito  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 

^<i  nest  is  very  massive  and  is  saucer-shaped,  composed  of  sticks 
well  Utitjd  with  grass,  rushes,  and  water  weeds.  It  is  placed  ou  the 
^V  of  a  high  tree. 

Vac  eggs,  four  in  number,  occasionally  three  only,  more  rarely 
five,  are  typically  broadish  ovals  in  shape,  compressed  at  one  end, 
but  are  subject  to  variation.  When  fresh  the  eggs  arc  almost  pure 
"wlnte,  but  soon  become  discoloured,  and  are  then  a  dingy  yelkm^sh- 
wtite.  In  size  they  vary  a  good  deal,  but  the  average  is  2-1)  inches 
in  length  by  about  2*  12  in  breadth. 

Ihw,  OcfoUr.  n.  E,  Barms. 

huroifa,    Septemhpy.  H.  Littlalalv,  B.A. 

&nd,  Ea^fLvn  JVarra,  October  fn  Dacmbrr.  S.  B,  l)oi<j. 
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920.     THE  WHITE-NECKED  STORK. 

Di66ura   cpL^copay  Bodd. 

The  White-necked  Stork  is  fairly  coiamon  ia  suitable  localities 
tbfou^hout  Westcra  India,  frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  borders 
of  swajcnps  and  j heels,  open  plains  in  well- watered  districts,  and  such- 
like places.  i 

They  are  permtuioat  residents,  breedini^  from  August  to  Dooember^ 
nuking  «» saucer-abaped  neat  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  straw, 
Icaytii,  feathers,  <tc. 

The  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  vary  considerably  in  «hupe, 
Bomp  being  broad  ovals  comprossed  at  one  end,  others  are  l6ng 
narrow  ovals  equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  They  arc  faint 
bluish* wbite  in  coljour,  sometimes  pure  white  when  perfectly  frosh, 
but  tbicy  soon  got,  discoloured^  and  when  they  aix5  much  incilbat»ed, 
they  present  an  uniform  yellowish  earthy-brown  appearance*  They 
average  2*5  inches  in  length  by  about  1*83  in  width. 

Bawda,  September,  H.  Littledale,  B-A, 

Sholapiir,  December.  J.  Duvidaon,  C,S. 

928.  '  TH!E  BLtTT?  HERON. 

Atdea  citierea,  Lin. 

The.Blue  Ileifon  is  common  in  suitable  localities  througbout  the 
Presidency.     I   caauot  find  any   record  of   its  nest   having    been 
taken   in  the  Deccan,  and   Mr.    Vidal  notes  it  as  a  cold    weather 
visitant  only. to  Batnagiri.     They  breed  freely  in  the  Eastern  Narra  ^ 
ill  Siud,  an4  in  parts  of  Ga^;3rat  anl  liijpojtana. 

They  breed  in  colonies  generally  in  company  with  other  water  birds. 
The  nest  is  a  platform  of  sticks,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  in 
wl^ich  the  eggs  arc  placed;  this  hollow  is  occasionally  lined  with 
grass.  .         ' 

The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are  moderately  broad  ovals  in  shape, 
ajid  are  of  a  glossless  bluish-green  colomr,  which  fades  rapidly, 
especially  if  at  all  oxposed  to  the  light. 

They  measure  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  by  almost 
cue  and  three  quarters  in  breadth. 

Decsa,  Augu^.  H.  E.  Bamet* 

iSind,  Jiadern  Narra.  H.  B.  JUoi</. 
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924.    TUE  PURPLE  HERON. 

A  riled  ^urptiffia,  Liii.  . 

The  PuFple  Herou,  although  nafc  bq  caminon  as  the  Blue  Heroti, 
oi'cwrsiiisaitablti  plaoesiii  all  parts  of  the  district  It  i«  stated  to 
be  a  cold  weather  visitant  ouly  to  the  Deecan  and  Ratnagiri. 

I  have  Dover  myself  seen  a  neat  in  Western  India,  but  I  have 
kkeiithe  eggs  at  iSaugor,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  the  hot  weatht^r. 

They  frequent  dense  beds  of  rushes  and  high  reods  in  swamps  and 
a^rsbes,  and  are  seldom  seen  far  from  water. 

As*  rule  they  breed  in  colonies  amongst  these  reods,  but  occasion* 
ally  alsj  iu  trees  in  company  with  other  water  birds. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
BlueHerou,  but  are  rather  smaller,  averaging  2^17  inches  iu  len^^th 
l>y  about  IviO  in  width. 

^iff^iy  Eastern  Narra.  S,  B   Lohj. 


^25.    THK  LESSEE  WHITE  HERON. 
Hem  Jim  iorra,  B.  Ham.  ^ 

^^^  Lesser  White  Heron,  or,  as  Jerdon  called  it,  the  tjargo  Egret, 
^Jccurs  on  all  the  rivers  and  marshes  in  Western  India,  abundantly 
Ju  isiuci,  less  common  elsewhere. 

-^^   is  probably  more  or   less  a  pennanent  resident,  but  1  am  not 

aware  of  the  nest  having  been  taken  in   the  southern  half   of  the 
distii^l-^ 

^  suw  several   pairs  on  a  tall   tamarind  tree,  growing   in  the  'join- 

P*^^^  of  a  hut,  close  to  the   railway  station  at    Wassiud,  about  fifty 

miles  from  Bombay.     This  was  in   the  latter    part  of  July,    and    (tie 

^^**^  Was  crowded  with  nests  of  the   Little    White    Heron   {Herodim; 

'^f^^rniedla);  the  Little    Egret     {Rerodius  gaj^vtra)  ;  Cattle   Egret 

V^^^ukus  coromandu);  and  the   Pond  Heron   (Ardeola   (jrat/i)  ;    all 

"^«8e  were  sitting  on  their  nests  ;  but   although   I   watched  them 

through  my  binoculars  for  a  very  long  time,  I  did  not  see  a  single 

Large  Egret  on- a  nest,  so  I  cannot  bo  sure  that  they  weiv  bi-eediug, 

although  in  ail  probability  they  were. 
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■  It*  is  this  habit. the  Herons  have  of  breediu^  in  company  that 
causes  so  much  confusion  amongst  thoir  eggs  in  ooUoctions. 

The  ijcst  i8  a  Ipoae  ragged  platform,  constructed  with  sticks  and 
twigs,  with  scarcely  any  hollow  for  the  eggs,  wh^cliare  from  throt?  U> 
fivojii^  number,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Blue  and  Purplo 
Herons,  but  average  rather,  smaller.  .They  pleasure  about  211 
inches  in  length  by  1*55  in  breadth. 

Burofkif  July  to  Angnst.  '  JI.  Litikdnk,  B.  A. 

Sliul,  Emtcrn  Narra,  July  to  Angmt.  8,  B.  Butj. 

926.    THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HEROX. 

Uerodias  intcwicdia^  IIass« 

The  little  Whito  Hgron  has  a  aiowlar  distribution  to  the  last ;  the 
nest  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Dcccan.  It  is  coin- 
mon  in  the  northern  portion  of  Western  India,  and  breeds  freely  oii 
trecfe  in  colonies. 

The  eggs  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Herons,  but  are  perh:ips 
rather  finer  in  texture,  and  eKghtly  paler. 

Thoy  measure  1*9  inches  in  length  by  1-41  in  breadth. 

Wasshtil,  near  Bombay,  July,  H.  E.  Barnes. 

Baroikt,  Jiily  and  Aiigmt.  II,  Littledafc,  B.  A . 

Sind,  Eastern  Narra,  July  and  Anyust.         8.  B.  DoUj. 

927.     THE  LITTLE  EGRET. 

Uerodias  garzctta,  Lin. 
The  Little  Egret  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  other  hcnons, 
and  like  them  they  seem  to  disappear  from  the  Deccan  during  the 
breeding  season. 

'  I  f6und  them  breeding  at  Wassind  in  July  and  at  Deesa  in  July 
and  August.  In  the  latter  case  the  nests,  of  which  there  wore  a 
great  number,  were  all  built  in  a  large  tree  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  block  of  huts  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  The  Cattle  Egrets  and  Pond  Herons  •  jv^re  also  breed- 
ing'in  the  same  tree.  The  nests  were  like  those  previously  des- 
cribed, and  the  eggs,    five  or.  six  in  number,  were  of  a  pale  blue 
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colour,  wliioh  however  soon  fad«d.     They  averaged  t'73  inehei  in 
length  by  1*52  in  breadth. 

Deesa,  July  to  Angitd, 

Was^indf  near  Bmnba//^  July, 

Baroda^  July, 

Bind,  JEoiftem  Nana,  July  and  Augmi. 


H.  E.  Bamet. 

Do. 
H,  Littledak,  B.A. 
S.  B.  Doig. 


928.     THE  ASHY  EGRET. 

Demiegretta  gu/arie^,  Bose. 

The  Ashy  Egret  or  White-throated  Reef  Heron  occurs  along  th« 
sea  coast;  it  is  very  abundant  near  Kurrachee,  and  is  said  to  breed 
on  the  tops  of  the  mangrove  bushes  in  the  harbour,  making  a 
slight  stick  nest,  some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  high  water  level. 

The  eggs  in  my  collection  measure  1*68  inches  in  length  by  1-3 
in  breadth. 

Thejr  are  rather  paler  iu  colour  than  those  of  the  last. 

929.    THE  CATTLE  EGRET. 

Bubulcus  coromandus,   J3odd. 
The  Cattle  Egret  is  more  or  less  common  in  ^  suitable  localities 
in  Western  India.     Some  of  them  remain  to  breed  in  the  Deccan, 
but  most  of  them  appear  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  at  tte 
approach  of  the  breeding  season. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
Presidency,  where  they  are  permanent  residents,  breeding  freely 
during  Jidy  and  August ;  occasionally  a  colony  may  be  found  to 
consist  of  them  alone,  but  generally  they  breed  in  company  with 
other  species. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  all  other  herons  by  their  excessive  paleness.     They  being  white, 
vith  a  faint  tinge  of  blue  or  green,  much  resembling  in  colour  the 
eygs  of  the  Shikra  (Astur  badim.) 
They  measure  1*17  inches  in  length  by  1  32  in  breadth. 
Dma,  July  and  August  if.  E.  Barnes, 

Wassindy  near  Bombay,  Jtdy,  Do. 

Baroda,  July,  H.  Littledale,  B.A, 

Sind^  Emlern  Narra^  July  and  August.  S.  B.  Doig, 

19 
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.930.    THE\^6ND"HEIiON. 

"  ^    .       .       Ardeola  grayi,  Sykes. 

TEe  Pond  Heron  is  a  common  permanent  resident  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  breedings  Irom  ^  May  to  August ;  making  a  platform- 
nest  of  sticks  and  twigs  on  trees^'  sometimes  iisblated,  at  other  times 
in -small  colonies, -and  olten  in  company  with  other  species  ol  herons. 
iiTM  ^fig^Ji  ^y^  ^'  fiv®  i^  •number,  are  deep  seargreei^  or  blxdah- 
green  in  ^  colpur ;  they  are  oval  in  shape,  compressed  a  little  at  one 
end,  and  treasure  1*48  inches  in  length  by  aibbtit  1-17  in  Ixreadth:^ 

I  jfouud  a  ?^iall  colony  at  Ifeerauch,  in  a  large  bfwiian  t^ee 
growing  over  ^  small  bat,  d^p  mtisonry  well  in  the  ullddle  of  a 
village  ftnd  quite  a  mile  from  ^ny  other  water.  ! '  ' 

Deesctf  May  tq  August,  H.  B,  Barnes, 

N^muchy  June  to  AuguU,  Do, 

Sind,  Hyderabady  July,  Do. 

^Sind^  'Eastern  Narra,  Junt  and  July.  S.  B.  Doig, 

^  pafpdd^  May  io  July^  H,  Liftledakf  B.A. 

■''^   931.    TftE  LITTLE  GREEN  BITTERN. 

„    „   .  --  Butorides  jcwanica,  Hors.  -    — 

The  Little  Gree|i  Biitten^  pr  Heron  is  a  not  uncommon  permanent 
resident  throughout  the  district. 

They  frequent  secluded  well- wooded  nullas,  banks  of  rivers  and 
mangr^f^nfi  swamps;  they  remain  hidden  allday  in  soitie  densely- 
fbliaged  i»*ee  oit  other  thick  ^jover,  coming  out  at  sunset  to  feed  j 
owing  to  this  :habit  they  appear  to  be  much  less  cdmtnon  than  they 
rctfUyaiie. 

'They  b^eed  from  June  to  August,  making  a  small  stick  nest  which 
1*^  always  well  hidden.  Those  I  have  found  have  always  been  placed 
ow  trees  or  bushes  ovierhanging  water,  but  I  believe  they  do* 
o<icasionally  place  them  amongst  tall  reeds  and  rushes. 
*  The  ^ggs>  three  or  four  m  number,  are  pale  sea- green  or  greenish* 
blti^'  itt  ^kmp,  oval  in  shape,  compressed  as  a  r^lle  at  one  end,  and 
meiitduring  1*62  inches  in  length  by  1*35  in  breadth, 
i^j^teyia^,  Ibdieve,  always  solitary.  •    .. 

Deesa,  S.RBanMeiv^ 

'JV^emmh. "  ..    *         ^' 

Sind^  Hyderabad.     "    '  .  .^.      :^    -      S.B.Doig. 
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The  following  table  mfty.be  of  sonoe.uae^  as  it  gives  the  average 
dimensions  of  the  eggs,  but  they  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
ajdvisable  always  to  shoot  a  bird  off  the  nest  to  avoid  ix^take§  :^ 


JerdoQ'a 
nnber. 

Name. 

Dimennods 
of  Eggs. 

Colour. 

Length. 

Breadth 

923. 
924!, 

Ardea  ciilerea 

Ardea  Dumurea  ............ 

2-27 

217 
211 
1-90 
1-73 
1-68. 

1-71 

1-48 
1-62 

1-66 

]-50 
1-55 
1-44 
1-32 
1-30 

1-32 

117 

1-21 
1-35 

Delicate  bluiah- 
green. 
Do 

925. 

Herodias  torra    

Do. 

9-47. 

Herodias  intermedia 

H^rodiias  ffa^etta   ....*.*.. 

Do.,  but  paler. 
Do.            do      ' 

928. 
929. 

Demiegretta  gularis  ...... 

Bubulcus  coromandus    ... 

Ardeola  crravi 

Do.,    but    still 

more  pale. 
White,    faintly 

tinged  blue  or 

green. 
Sea-green        or 

greenish-blue. 
Greenish-blue. 
Do. 

937. 

Butorides  javanica    

N V  oticorax  crrisens » . . 

032.    THE  BLACK  BITTERN. 

Ardetta  flavicoiUs,  Lath. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Black  Bittern  has  been  recorded  from  any- 
where in  Western  India,  with  the  exception  of  Sind,  wher^^ 
Mr.  Doig  found  it  breeding  iu  June  and  July.     He  says  :— * 

"The  nests  are  formed  of  tamarisk  twigs,  with  some  few, 
aquatic  weeds,  on  which  the  eggs  aa:e  laid  ;  they  are  generally  placed 
about  five  feet  over  the  water,  either  in  a  dense  tamarisk  bush  or 
thick  dump  of  reeds,  and  are  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  inches  in  thickness^  ami  have  a  very  slight  depression,  in  which  > 
the  eggs,  always  four  in  number,  are  laid.  The  eggs  eire  for  the 
Dwst  part  very  broad  ovals,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  very  iieaijy^ 
white  in  colour.  The  eggs  vary  in  length  from  1'5  to  1-85  inehesi 
and  in  width  from  1'15  te  1*3,  the  average  Imigth  of  58  egga  being 
1-M  and  width  1-26.*' 


^Stray  Fealheri,  Vol.  VIIL,   p.  377. 
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933r.    THE  CHESTNUT  BITTERN. 

Ardeita  /nnnamom^,  Gm. 

The  Chestnut  Bitteru  is  commoB  ^t  Belgaum,  wjuere  it  breeds 
during  the  rains. 

Mr.  Doig  found  it  to  be  not   uncommon  in  the  Eastern  Narra 
distriet,  where -ako  it  breeds.     It  is  probably  very  rare,  even  if   it 
occura  at  all  in  most  other  parta  of  Western  India. 
•   Mn   Doig,   referring  to  a  uest  he  found  in  the  Eastern   Narra, 
writes:-^ 

**  Pound  a  nest  of  this  species  on  the  3rd  August  in  a  thick  dump 
of  reeds  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp :  it  contained  four  fresh  eggs.  The 
nest  was  a  platform  of  cioarse  grass  and  reeds.  The  eggs  were  nearly 
perfect  ovals  of  a  chalky-white  colour."  (Stray  Feathers^  Yol.  IX., 
p.  282.) 

934.     THE  YELLOW  BITTERN. 
'  Ard€tta  mnenm,  Qmel. 

The  Yellow  Bittern  is  not  very  common  in  Sind ;  it  occurs  also  \n 
Guzerat,  but  is  rare  in  the  Deccan. 

Colonel  Butler  found  it  breeding  at  Milana,  near  Deesa.  He 
writes: — 

"On  the  2l8t  August,  1876,  at  Milana,  I  found  a  nest  of  the 
Yellow  Bittern.  It  was  built  of  sedges  and  rushes  near  the  outside 
of  an  immense  bed  of  tall  buUrushes,  in  one  of  which  it  was  plaoed 
about  ten  feet  from  the  level  of  the  water.  It  was  a  small  nest,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  a  small  rail,  and  contained  three  eggs,  but  un- 
fortun^;ely  so  hear  hatching  that  I  only  managed  to  extract  the 
contents  of  one  of  them.  The  eggs  are  long  and  cylindrical,  in  fact 
much  in  shape  like  Nightjars'  <Bggs,  about  1^  inches  in  length  ; 
white,  faintly  tinted  with  skim-inilk  blue.  . 

"On  the  24th  instant  I  found  another  nest  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  but  built  in  a  clump  of  buUrushes  growing  quite  oh  the 
outside  of  the  bed.  The  bird  rose  o£f  the  nest  within  a  yard  of  me, 
but  there  were  no  eggs,  and  wheji  I  returned  a  few  days  later  the 
nest  was  deserted.''..  {Siray  Feathers,  Yol  V.,  p.  216.) 

Sindy  Eastern  JStarra,  May  to  August,  S.  B.  Doig. 

Ikesa,  Milana,  August,  Colonel  Butler, 


HSmNG  W  IveSTERN  INDU.  .  li^ 

»  935.    THE  LITTLE  BITTERN. 

Ardetta  mimila^  Lin. 

With  the  exception  of  Sind,  the  Little  Bittern  does  not  occur  any- 
where in  Western  India.  Mr.  Doig,  who  found  it  breeding  in  the 
'''•astern  Narra,  says : — 

"I  took  my  first  nest  of  this  bird  on  the  26th  May ;  it  contained 

'our  fresh  eggs.     They  are  elongated  ovals,  pointed  at  both  ends  and 

V^^  white.     The  egj^s  vary  from    1*3  to   1*4  in  length  and  firom 

^'^5  to  105  in  width;   the  average  of  seven  eggs  being   1'34  in 

'^^?th  and  1-00  in  width."  {Stray  Featken,  Yd.  VIII.,  p.  379.) 

937.  THE  NIGHT  HERON. 

Nf/cticorax  griseus,  Lin. 

^  ue  Night  Heron  is  a  common  permanent  resident,  in  all  suitable 
\ocalities  in  Western  India.  It  is  particidarly  common  on  the 
islands  in  the  Yehar  Lake,  where  it  breeds,  as  also  in  the  island  of 
Elephanta  in  Bombay  Harbour. 

They  breed  from  June  to  August  in  cotonieg,  on  large  trees,  often 
in  company  with  other  species. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  greenish-blue  in  colour 
qoite  as  deep,  as  those  of  the  Bljue  Heron.  They  vary  a  good  deal 
in  shape  and  size,  but  typically  they  are  ovals,  measuring  192 
inches  in  length  by  rather  less  than  1*35  in  breadth. 

Bombat/,   Vehar,  August.  S^  tl.  Barnes 

SM,  Hyderabad)  July  and  Augusts  Do. 

Sind,  Eastern  Nurra,  June  and  July.  S.  B.  Boig.         \ 

938.  THE  PELICAN  IBIS, 

^     Tantalus  lencocephaluSf  Forst. 

The  Pelican  Ibis  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Presidency, 
^iih  the  exception  of  Ratnagiri  and  Kanara,  where  I  believe  it  does 
jfiot  occur. 

They  are  permanent  residents,  breeding  at  very  different  times  in 
Cerent  places.  In  the  Deccan,  Lieuteuant  Burgess  records  them 
*^  hreediug  in  February  ;  Mr.  Tittledale    found  them  breeding  near 
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Baroda  in  October;  Mr.  Doig,saya  that  .in  the  Eastern  Narrapistrict^ 
they  breed  in  October  and  Novembetr, 

^  .Personally  I  kno^  of  only  ,one  breeding  place,  and  that  is  at  the 
village  of  Hir,  about  ten  miles  from  Neemuch;  at  ijhi^  place  they  breed , 
early  in  March,  , 

ujPhe  river   nms  for  some  distance  between  high  sloping  well-, 
'«?;oode4,  b^nks ;  here  and  there  whpre  the  banks  are  low,  or  rather 
w^ero  there  is  no  bank  a,t  all^  the, river  widens  out  into  broad  shallows; , 
tjjj^l  village  stands  on  a, high  rocky  bank ;   the  water  on  the  village 
sifie  is  very  deep,  o^d  runs  some  distance  under  thoban,k  whjch  is . 
shelving,  but  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  low  sandy  plain^  Sind  the  river- 
fprpis  a  broad,  shallow  lake  which  teems  with  fish.    There,  are  a  great, 
many  very  high  trees,  some  of  them  in  the  village  itself,  and  on  these 
trees  there  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  nests. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  birds,  these  nests  seemed  V^ry  sntoll ; 
they  were  constructed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  and  are  mere  platforms 
quite  imlined.  The  eggs  (I  have  never  found  more  than  four  in  a 
nest,  but  they  were  fresh,  and  possibly  the  birds  may  lay  more)  were 
elongaited  ovais  in  shape,  pointed  at  one  end ;  they  are  filie  and 
compact  in  texture,  and  are  unspotted,  white  in  colour.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  shape,  but  the  average  of  a  large  series  wa«- 
2^S^6  inches  in  length  by  abcwit  1*9  in  breadth. 

Baroda,  October,  ff.  LiUtedale,  S,A, 

Sind,  Eastern  Narra,  October  and  November,       S,  B.  Doig. 
Neemuch y  March.  H,  K  Barnes. 

.  939.    THE  SPOONBILL. 

•'-    Piatalea  ieucorodia,  Lin. 

Generally  speaking,  the  SpoonbiU  Is  fairly  common  in  'Western 
India,  but  appears  to  be  somewhat  rare  in  Batnagiri  and  Ka^iara. 

They  breed  in  Sind  during  the  months  of   October  and  November. 

I  have  no  reliable  information 'of  thicir  breeding  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Presidency,  but  they  undoubtedly  do  so.  I  heard  of  a 
colQ:pLy  atNaigaun^,  near  Neemuch,  but  was  unable  to  verify  the  faot, 
and  ,1  h?tya  .been  i^nlormed  that  they  br^ed  freely  in  the  J^unn  of  Gutchv 

Occasionally  a  few  pairs  may  be  found  breeding  by  themselves,  hy(},y 


as  a  general  rule,  as  the  breeding  season  dr^w^  near,  they  asflemhlis 
together  and  form  immense  colonies. 

The  nests,  which  are  placed  on  high' trees,  are  large  stick  platforms 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,' 
bilt  fypically  they  are  elongated  ovals,  much  pointed  at  one  end  ; 
they  average  2*7  inches  in  length  by  1*81  in  breadth.  In  terture 
they  are  rather  coarse  and  slightly  chalky ;  when  fresh  the  ground- 
colour is  a  glossless  white,  t)ut  gets  sailed  as  incubation  proceeds.  The 
niartings  are  usually  scanty  and  almost  confined  to  the  large  end. 
They  are  ill-defined  and  consist  of  smudgy  spots  and  blotches  of  a 
^*^gy  yellowish-brown  or  rusty-red  colour;  occasionally  they  are 
bright  or  reddish-brown,  rarely  almost  black. 

Hiiul,  Eastern  Narra,  October  and  NQvember.  JS.  B.  Doig. 

940.    THE  SHELL  IBIS. 
AnoitomuA  oecitana,  Bodd. 
-  The  Shell  Ibie  appears  to  be  not  very  common/  and  doe»  not,  I 
^^Qj  QCQav  at  all  in  Eanara  and  B»ataagiri.     They  are  more  com"- 
^''"Wiia  Kind  when  they  breed. 

Ttey  form  large  colonies*   placing  their  neets,  which  ar©  laa*go. 
«^»ck  platforms  a;3  a  rule,  on  the  topmost  branches  of  high  trees,  hfit 
^  Sind  they  breed  in  thickets,  and  the  nests  are  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water.  ^    '  '  -     ' 

The  eggs,  four  dr  five  in  number,  are  usually  oval  in  ahapet^but 
we  subject  to  variation.  When  first  laid  they  are  spotless  creamy- 
^^te,  but  as  incubation  proceeds  they  turn  to  a  dull  earthy  or 
jeUo  wish -brown.  The  toexture  i3  smtooth  and  close.  They  average 
about  2-34  inches  in  length  by  1-6  in  breadth. 
S^nd,  JBastern-  Narta,  October  and  Notemher.  8.  B.  Doig, 

94L    THE  WHITE  IBIS. 
Ibis  fHelamcepkalaf  Lath.  { 

A  ne  Wliite  Ibis  is  fairly  common  in  suitable  localities  in  all  parts 
"^  Presidency,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  a  permanent  resident 
where  the^i^^^;.  •.-.-•  .,.,,.,.,.       .      ..    ., 
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They  form  small  colonies  generally  by  themselves^  occasionally 
associated  with  other  species. 

"The  nests,  indde  of  sticks  and  twigs,  are  moderately  sissed' plat- 
forms having  a  central  depression,  and  are  placed  in  high  trees.    " 

The  eggs,  two  to  four  in  immber,  are  subject  to  much  variation, 
^ze  and  shape,  but  are  typically  elongated  ovals.  Mr.  Hume  Qaf4 
that  his  longest  egg  measured  2-82  inched,  the  rfiortest  2'1 ;  tlS& 
broadest  was  1-82,  the  narrowest  1*5,  and  that  the  average  of  ovi? 
one  hundred  eggs  was  2*54  inches  by  1'7. 

When  fresh  laid  they  are  delicate  bluish  or  greenish-white,  b\rt 
soon  become  soiled ;  most  of  the  eggs  are  plain,  but  some  are  spotted 
with  yellowish-brown. 

Sind,  Eastet^  Narra^  October  to  December.  S.  B.  Doig.     ^ 

942.    THE  BLACK  IBIS-  ^? 

Inocotis  papillo8U9,  Tern, 

The  Black  or  Warty-headed  Ibis  is  a  common  permanent  resident 
in  most  parts  of  Western  India ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Batnagpiri  -ot 
ihe  more  southern  portion  of  the  district  generally. 

It  is  often  called  the  King  Curlew. 
'  The  nests  are  as  a  rule  solitary,  but  occasionally  two  or  three  ^riik 
be  found  in  close  proximity  ;  it  is  placed  as  a  rule  in  a  fork  near  tli« 
tbp  of  a  high  tree,  and  is  composed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  the  egg 
cavity,  which  is  often  three  inches  deep,  is  lined  with  fine  twigs  and 
straw.  Sometimes  they  take  possession  of  an  old  nest  of  the  Fishings 
EAgfe  or  Eng  Vtilture. 

The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  usually  moderately  leng 
ovals  in  shape,  inote  or  less  compressed  at  one  end ;  they  are  subjedl 
to  much  variation  in  size,  but  the  average  is  2*43  inches  in  length 
by  about  1*7  in  width. 

In  colour  they  are  deep  sea-green,  as  a  rule  unspotted,  but 
occasionally  they  are  thinly  speeked  and  streaked  with  brown  or 
yellowMh?brownv 

J  am  inclfaied  to  believe  that  th^  have  two  broodU  in  the  year.   -  ^ 

^    fihofc^ur^  November  and  December p  J,  Davidson,  CSn. 

.Dee$0^  October,         ,_      ,  H.  E,  Senses, 

Sind,  Eastern  Narra,  June  to  October,  S.  B,  Dotg. 
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943.    THE  GLOSSY  IBIS. 

Faldnellus  igneus^  S.  (j.  Gmel. 

Tke  Glossy  Ibis  is  aot  Unoommoxi  ia  Sind,  aad  occurs  in  some 
psrt6  of  Ottserat  and  Bajpootaaa. 

Mr.  Vtdal  fouad  them  oa  the  river  near  Satara,  and  Mr.  Davidson 
kte  recorded  a  single  specimen  from  near  Sholapar;  those  are  the 
•oly  iostaaces  that  I  can  find  of  its  occurrence  in  the  southern  half 
«f  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Doig  found  them  breeding  in  June  and  July  in  the  Eastern 
Ifarra,  aud  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  a  clutch  of  their  very  beautiful 
ilggs ;  ie  ^ys  : —  . 

"Ia  May,  1878,  I  observed  these  birds  in  pairs,  and  sent  men  after 
ttem  to  find, their,  breeding  grounds  but  in  vain,  and  so  being 
«uiJible  to  go  myself,  in  consequence  of  work,  I  was  obliged  to  give 
«p  the  search.  This  year  (1879),  however,  in  June  I  was  able  to 
search  myself,  and  foui»l  them  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  trees 
«loji2  the  banks  of  the  large  lakes  inside  the  sand  hills  abng  the 
Wnk^of  the  "  Narra."  The  nests  were  .found  in  the  tops  of  Kimdy 
trees,  and  were  constructed  of  sticks,  about  the  sLso  of  those  of 
fU}^  meknogaster;  on  the  same  trees  I  toxmd  Inocotis  papilloios  and 
Am  mehnocephalas  breeding,  while  close  by  wero  numbers  of  aests 
^  Herons,  Egrets^  and  Cormorants. 

"The  eggs  are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  roughly  pitted  over 
with  dight  indentations  giving  the  shell  a  rough  appearaAce  ;  they 
ve  oval  in  shape,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

"The  normal  number  of  the  eggs  is  three,  and  they  vary  from  18 
*o215iii  length,  and  from  r3  to  1*55  in  width,  the  average  of 
^rty.five  eggs  being  2'01  in  length  and  1'^  in  width.*'  (titray 
f^tkeri,  Vol  VUI.,  p.  377.> 


BOMBAY  FERNERIES. 
By  G.  H.  Carstbnsbn,    Superintendent,  Municipal  Gardens, 
(ifcflrf  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  3lst  March  1891.) 
A  FEW  months  ago,  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  this  Society  a 
I«pw,  entitled  "  Bombay  Gardens.'*     The  subject  then  dealt  with 

20  * 
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fe, 'lio\V(feT^r,  io  wide  and  comprises  t30  many  Tarious  ^ture«,  that  it 
was  not  possible  on .  that  occasion  to  do  mbr«  than  merely  allude 
to  ^hat  in  Bombay  are  generally  calledf  Ferneries^  These  p<)86e6S 
however  in  ihetnselves  so  many  interesting  featwresf^  that  ihey  quite 
deservetobedealt  with  as  a  separate  subject^  though  mamy  of  the 
rbmarkl^  pi^eceding  the  sketch  of  Bombcry  Gardens  refer  equally  well 
to  our  IVrneries,  and  are  quite  necessary  for  explaining  several 
oireunu^tanees  that  might  not  be  found  sufficieiitly  dearly  aooounted 
for.  Thi^' paper  should,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  oontinnatten  and 
complemewt  to  the  paper  on  Bombay  Gardens.  ... 

Bombay  Ferneries  correspond,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  our  cons^r- 
-vatt^ee,  greenhouses,  store  and  hot-houses  at  home,  in  that  by  their 
aid  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  great  number  of  plants,  which,  under 
ordinary  <5irCumatances,  could  not  at  all,  or  at  least  only  with  the 
greatest  <fare,  be  grown  in  Bombay  Gardens.  The  mnnbet  a^d 
yariety  of  plants  for  which  these  structures  are  essential  or  at  least 
beneficial,  is  so  great  and  their  uses  for  decoration  so  important  for 
the  embeDishment  of  our  rooms  and  verandahs,  that  Ferneries  -wiU 
deserve  the  attention  of  every  inhabitant  in  Bombay  who  is  fond, of 
a  bright  and  cheerful  home. 

The  name  Femory  is  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  misleading, 
as  it  applies  to  any  structure  calculated  to  afford  shelter,  and  a 
somewhat  different  climate  to  any  kind  of  plant,  and  not  only  to  struo- 
tures  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ferns.  Such  words 
as  plant-shed,  plant-house,  or  conservatory,  would  be  far  more  correct 
expressions,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  structures  bearing  these 
names  at  home  are  of  bo  entirely  different  a  character  that  the  use 
cf  these  terms  would  easily  convey  a  wrong  idea.  In  other  parts  of 
India,  where  different  materials  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
Ferneries,  such  names  as  grass-house,  betel  house,  chick-house, 
lattice-house,  &c.,  are  applied,  and  following  this  system  we  might 
call  our  Bombay  Ferneries  "  Coir-houses,''  b^t  it  is  not  a  wcll-EOund- 
fug  name  and  would  be  as  much  Greek  t(4pcople  unacquainted  with 
Bombay  as  "  grass-house"  is  for  most  Bombayites.  It  will,  therefore, 
I  believe,  be  prelerable  to  retain  the  well-Soundtng  name  of  Fernery, 
except  ih  such  cases,  which  however  Mill  are  almost  unknown  in 
BbtaibaY,  where  the  structure  i»  devoted  to  a  -ringle  cJas^  of  pbnts 
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enlj,  such  as  feniSy  orohicU>  palms  or  oUxers,  when  the  proper  ie^ma 
wodi  of  course  be  Jera-house^  orchid-'bottse,  pfidmrhouaa^  &q. 

Before  considoring  the  coDStractioQ  ol  sooh  fenidriee,  it  tBtj  h» 

adriaable'tQ}  study  the  nat^ural  ctmditieMus  under  \fhMh  th^  pbortswe 

wish  to  cuItiTatid  are  fooodin  a  'irild  4tate*    F<ur  tbis  puipoae  we 

ttftjr  eliAB.our  plants  into  tbree  grcMips:  femsi  {oliage^pbmts^  audi 

oithidi.    We  aU  know  that  tbe  best  pUw^es  to  eearcb  lar  Urm  are- 

Has  wanes  of  our  hiUsy  neur  water^oonrses  wbkb  in  the  xnonaooit 

dften  asttmie  tfaeobsracter  ef  pieturesque  waterfalls  or  ragi&g  torrents/ 

while  during  the  dry  season  a  ievr  brown  pools  here  and  there  among 

tb&  boolders^  peculiar  hollow  depresaokms  in  the  S(^  mok  or  tiie 

Ghaotio  masses  ol  fragments  of  rocks^  of  boulders  and  pebbles  erery^ 

where  obstructing  our  way  through  the  jungle,  remain  as  the  only 

traces  of  the  roar  and  the  splash  of  the  immense  yolume  of  water 

that  (hting  the  rains  is  hurried  down  through  the  ravines^  to  feed 

our  rivers^  to  flood  the  rice  fields  and  indirectly  to  supply  the  food  to 

hf  lor  the  greater  proportion  of  this  densely  populated  country^ 

'f  hese  waterways  are  always  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  vegetation,  as 

it  nature  herself  would  mark  out  their  importance,  by  here  strewing 

her  choicest  ornaments  of  the  vegetable  world.    Among  beautiful 

evergreen  trees  and  often  oonspicuotis  flowering  shrubs  md.  herbs,  but 

always  in  more  or  less  shaded  positions,  we  here  find  the  favourite 

'^sorts  of  most  of  our  ferns;  and  here  also  we  may  lookfoormany  of  our 

Begonias,  which  both  by  their  graceful  flowers  and  by  their  varied 

and  often  highly  ornamental  leavee,  are  such  valuable  additions  to 

oar  Ferneries.    A  practical  examination  of  these  localities  teaches  us 

^at  a  rocky  soil,  shelter,  shade,  moisture^  and  at  certain  seasons  an 

^ple  supply  of  water,  are  the  principal  points  in  favour  of  this 

P^t^r  vegetation.    The  great  accumulation,  of.  fragments  of  rocks^ 

ot  boulders  and  stones  is  however  quite  the  essential    feature  in  thif 

'^^pect,  as  it  eauaes  large  quantities  of  moisture  to  be  retained,  fervours 

a  constant  and  rapid  evaporation,  resulting  in  coolness  of  the  air, 

^hile  at  the  same,  time  the^heat^absorbing  powers  of  the  rocks  and 

i^Iders  act  as  a  safeguard  against  sudden  changes,  of  temperature. 

^veral  l&m^  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  largest  grqwing  ,kind^ 

«8  th^,hrake  fern,  the  Jlfor<rfto^<M?ii»^  and  others,  are  however  found 

A^tediflatent  localities,  <a' arej-as  the-  ccmunpn  s^ver-fem,  m^ 
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paitilftular  as  to  habitdt,  btit  in  such  cases  their  periods  of  growth  atid 
rest' are  generally  very  tnarked,  and  their  growing  period  g^erally 
Umited  to  the  rtiiny  ^leason.         -      -  :  :   . 

A  few  foliage  plants  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  fiema,  but 
by  far  the  greater  nuxaber  prefer  a  deeper  soil  and  a  wanner  taotd 
denser  atmosphere  than  that  at  their  disposal  in  such  plaees.     Their 
iavottrite  resorts  are  hot  moist  v^eys  or  plains,  overshadowed'hty 
tall-growing  trees^  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  principally  composed  of 
•mouldering  leaves  and  twigs,  where  the  dense  foliage  of  the  tree^ 
.above  does  not  easily  allow  the  vapours  of  the  fermenting  ve^^statiiaB, 
abundantly  impounded  with  dioxide  of  carbon^  to  escape.     These  axe 
the  haunts  of  that  dreadful  foe,  the  jungle  fever,  but  just  whan  moat 
'dangerous,  so  fascinating  and  charmingly  attractive  that  it  is  difficult 
to  resiBt  an  attempt  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  chamsSk.     I 
shall  nerer  forget  the   impression  the  first  view  of  such  a    place 
made  upon  me— everything  seemed  new,  so  perfect  was  the  beauty  pf 
*(very  part  of  the  Kving  picture  before  me.   There  were  giganticleavi^, 
seen  before  in  hothouses,  flowers  known  from  pictures,  plants  described 
in  books,  but  all  so  infinitely  surpassing  all  previous  ideas  of  tr<qHciEil 
'luxuriance,  every  detail  so  much  grander,  so  fascinating  and  inde- 
scribable that  I  was  entirely  lost  in  admiration,  and  for  the  first  time 
understood  the  wonderful  effect  of  a  truly  tropical  vegetation,  a  fact 
which  until  then  I  had  seriously  commenced  to  ascribe  to  the  imagi. 
ttatibn  of  such  travellers  in  whose  books  the  howling  and  roaring  of 
wild  anfmails  and  the  hissing  of  poisonous  snakes  are  the  principal 
features.     Nature  has  also  here,  in  these  dens  of  fever  and  tnalatia, 
put  up  her  warning  sign-posts,  in  the  shape  of  quaint,  but  often 
'  gigantic  and  beautiful  flowers,  exhaling  a  most  repulsive  odoar. 
Everybody  Kable  to  be  attacked  by  fever,  will  be  wise  to  take  heed  of 
this  gratuitous  but  sound  advice,  and  leave  the  exploration  oi  this  kind 
of  jungle  to  the  dry  season,  when,  however,  much  of  its  charm  is  gone. 
In  such  places  many  highly  ornamental  foliage  plants  have  their  home, 
'  while  also  a  few  palms  and  certain  kinds  of  ferns  seem  to  prefet^  such 
a  locaKty,  where  the  prevailing  conditions  are  heat  and  mciB<^D*e, 
dense  shade,  and  a  rich  Soil. 

'  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  r^er  ^rchidd  to  specially  <diarac* 
**  tferistic  localities,  their  variety  is  so  great,  their  habits  eadiffwent, 


i^^eir  requiremQnU  60  vAriabJiB,  that  we  «»Ay  coma  a^row  repr^r 

^BBlBtivfs  of  tliift  vast  order  m  alim^t  any  loqality*    Mq&i  of  tbo 

terrestrial,  or  ground-orchids,  prefer  opei^j  j&^y  egcposad  aitoationfk 

while  oAers  appear  to  prefer  shaxfed  and  moist  loe&Utias.     Of  the 

ifiphjrtioal  or  tree-orchidsi  Bome  are  met  with   in  ooT^red*  jmoglea. 

others  on  isolated  solitary  treek     There  appears  howevter  to  be  thia 

«Mireii«e,  that  the  former  generally  prefer  trees  wfaii^  at  certain 

^ku^t^  ol  the  year,  «re  nest  to  leafless,  while  iht  latter  generally  are 

"fiKmd  on  tree^  with  dense  ever-green  foKage.     from  thisfaet  it 

sppeam  evideistthAt  orehids,  though  requiring  mora  or  last  shadt, 

4(ill  prefer  eiS])osare  to  ranshine  at  certain  periods  of  the  yeari  or  in 

>thd  eavly  and  late  hours  of  the  day.     Orchids  art  not,  as  a  rult, 

^parasitical ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  th^  prefer  certain  kinds  of 

'treesto  others,  and  are  in  diis  Presidency  generally  foond  on  mango- 

'twos,  monkey    fig-trees  (Umbar,   Ficus  glomerata)^  iron-wood*trees 

(UsmaeyUm  eduie),  and  occasionally  on  Jambol^-trees  {Eugerm  Jam- 

Mana)   and  a  few  other  less  common  trees.     The  thick  fleshy  roots 

^  Utese  orchids  generally  embrace  the  branohes,  often  for  a  great 

Itttgth,  they  adhere  closely  to  the  bark  and  aire  irequidntly  snrtouAded 

by  m06&    They  have  thus  always  access  to  moisture,  however  scanty 

it  msy  be,  partly  from  atmospheric  sources  as  rain  and  dew,  probab^ 

from  tbe  bai^  by  diosmosis,  and  partly  from  the  surrounding  moss, 

vhich  is  well  known  to  possess  great  moisture-absorfaiiig  qualities). 

^ese  remarks  refer  to  the  localities  where  the  plants  of  the 

various  classes  are  found  in  this  country.      I  have,  however,  but 

kittle. hesitaticm  in  supposing  that  the  same  or  very  similar  chfyrac- 

^eristi^fgn^^^^y^^pj^ygjl  Jq  other  tropical  countries,  from  which  the 

'"•^titude  of  plants  cultivated  in  our  Ferneries  hail,  •  Descriptions  pf 

^^gotation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  scattered  through  the  aocouats 
^  Voyages  and  travels  by  various  celebrated  naturalists,  all  seem  to 

^Jifittn  this  view- 
r . .  ^ough  a  close  adherence  to  natural  conditions  is  not  generally 

.  .\p'be  recommended  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  plants,  and  wo^ld 
ItroibaUy  result  in  eventually  reducing  our  greatly  improved  cultivate 
{orm8)  to  their  original  wild  state,  exception  nuist  be  mc^e  in 
jegard  to  atmospheric  eondili<ms,  which>  as  a  rule^  do  not  allow  of  so 
JbwIl  deviation    as  otbw  looal  ^cir^^mBtanccB,  such  aa  iioil  iMid 
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expo^i]^.  It  is  therefore  uoeesaftiy,  in  theocmstmctien  of  artificial 
homes  £or  piantfttDitry  aa  i»r  i^  poaaible  in  these  to.  obtaiQ  ateuMr 
pheric  coaditioBB  sunUar  to '  those.  pire^otUng  insiioh  localities,  wbere 
the  plaiitB  tbesei  homes  ai)o  /destin^  to  coiitata>  ^oiirish  in  ^a  wild 
state.  The  pJaata  oultivatod  ifL  Boonbaf  Ferneries  do/howeYer^-  oa 
sho^vn  aho^e,  differ  conaiddrably  in  thwr  requiremeniia.  lA  istnuitintt 
whieh  unites  the^eatcst  numb^  of  peculiar  ad^anlagefi  for  any  of 
these  pfauvts  wcU  tiierefo^  he  the  most  aoitahldi  and  to  obtain  idl 
advantages  will  oi^y  be  possible  wher^  it  is  -  intended  io  d^Toteti 
separate  st^ructure  io  eagii  particular  cHass  of  plants.  Modem 
Bombay  Ferneries  do,  aa  far  as  possible,  answer  all  purposesi  I  am 
uneubquainted  with  the  facts  r^;arding  the  introducttdn  of  coir-* 
matting  for  the  use  of  ferneries,  and  regret  not  to.be  able  to  reeord 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  innovation  is  diie« 
It  waa^  howiever,  a  most  happy  idea,  by  which  the  character  of  Bom^ 
bay  Ferneries  has  been  considerably  improved,  not  only  in  respect  tq 
usefulness^  but  ptoba})ly  also  in  appearance*  as  I  have  litde  doabt 
that  coir  matting  in  Bombay  was  preceded  by  the  very  ugly .  aaod 
unsightly  roofing  of  split  bambooe,  which  still  is  commonly  used 
in  Poona  and  other  places,  and,  as  I  learnt  the  other  day  when  visiting 
a  rather  interesting  native  garden  in  Matoonga,  has  not  yet  entirely 
disappeared  in  Bombay*  The  groat  advantages  of  the  use  of  ooir 
mattmg  ate,  that  it  is  possible,  acccnrding  to  the  mesh  chosen,  to 
obtain  more  or  less  subdued  sunlight,  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
guaranteed,  wUle  at  the  same  timeisu65cient  shelter  from  strong  winds 
is  provided ;  that  the  force  of  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  is  lessened, 
though  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  considerably  reduced ;  that  mois- 
ture is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  the  escape  of  vapours  arising  from 
the  giv>und,  tanks  and  plants  inside  the  structure  is  checked  ;  finally, 
a  Fernery  covered  with  coir-matting,  neatly  fixed  and  well  kept  in 
repair^  has  a  fairly  good  appearance.  The  only  serious  drawback  of 
tins  material  is  its  very  .limited  durabilityi  whifjt  in  Bombay  rarefy 
extends  aver  more  than  two  years*  Several  kinds  of  ooir-matting, 
(which  I  need  hardly  state  is  manufactured  from  the  Cocoa-nut 
fibre)  ar?  used  for  Femaries.  The  cheapest  kind,  which  is  tiie 
only,  one  soklin«.the  haaEtar,innd  is  imported  from  the  Haldbar  coasfr, 
is. rather  toe  .alosely  worm  ta  be. useful  fori  ordinary  femerieei 
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iffldiegiuiee  stioog  sapporta  oa  aceoant  of  it«  domparitively  great 
w&gli,  especially  *'vrhBn  soaked  with  n^ter  duiihg  the  mbBsooiit 
irlKiiits  flireadt  alsoswiell  out  and  leave  leas  space  lor  the  light  to 
pM  throagh^  For  atructuree  exelusively  devoted  to  loHage^pIantSf 
I  should,  hcfwever,  prefer  it  to  the  lighter  kindS)  partly  because  the 
denser  shade  in  this  instanoe  is  beneficial,  and  partly  because  the 
^086  textare  causes  a  closer  atmosphere  in  the  stmotura  For  all 
^er  FemerieSy  the  coir-matting,  manitlactared  at  the  k>cal  jails, 
vafying  in  mesh  from  i  to  -  i  inch,  is  more  stutaUe.  That 
BBoiiiirtctured  •  at  the  Tanna  •  Jail  is  double  woven  and 
QOBs^uoidy;  more  Bxpensiye  (by  measure)  than  that  prepared 
at  tlie  Bombay  House  ol  Correction,  and*  is  generally 
tonsideied  more  durable.  I  have,  however,  not  found  its  dura« 
biHt;  snfficiantly  superior  to  that  of  the  latter  to  compensate  for  its 
gr«tleir  original  cost.  Though  the  roofing  is  tiie  most  necessary 
pait  o{  a  Fernery,  the  way  of  fixing  and  supporting  it  has  cdso  to  bo 
considered,  and  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  A  flat  roof  is  not  only 
utsightly,  but  also  considerably  less  efficacious  in  obtaining  the  full 
advantages' of  the  coir  matting,  than  a  sloping,  or  an  arched  roof^ 
wkich  not  only  affords  greater  protection  against  the  midday-sun,  but 
at  the  same  time  just  sufficiently  breaks  the  rays  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun.  A  roof  having  a  slope  of  65 — 7(fi  (the  angle  formed 
by  the  level  of  the  ground  and  the  slope  continued  till  it  cuts  this 
line),  towards  E.  and  W.,  will  generally  be  found  most  useful.  'I'he 
^M^ecked  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  will  only  enter  such  a  roof  a 
sbort  time'  in  the  morning  on  one  side  and  a  short  time  iu 
the  afternoon  on  the  other  side  of  the  structure,  so  that  only  one 
hftU  of  the  interior  of  the  structure  will,  at  these  times,  be  exposed  tt> 
the  rertical  rays,  while  the  other  half  will  only  receive  oblique  and 
^^^^'^uently  loss  active  rays.  The  supports  of  the  roof  may  be  of 
mUxm  Ijamboos,  rafters,  or  posts,  all  depending  on  available  mean?, 
^ii^ed  dambility,  or  other  circainstances,  A  Fernery  that  is  meant 
tQ  be  a  permanent  structure,  should,  however,  be  built  of  fioKd  teak 
P^  set  in  masonry  fiwindations,  and  connected  at  the  top  with  a 
<»Dtral  beam  and  the  ribs  of  the  roof,  across  which  battens  should  be 
*^cd  for  supporting  the  matting*  The  matting,  which  is  generally 
procurable  in  rdls.  measuring  up  to  100  yards  long  tod  1  yari  wide. 
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should  be  stretched  across  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves,  and  the 
various  lengths  sewn  together  with  coir  twine.  The  outer  posts 
should  be  covered  with  trellis  work,  for  which  teak  battens  crossing 
diagonally  or  strong  hand-made  wire  netting  are  the  most  suitable 
materials.  Creepers  should  be  planted  along  the  trellis-work,  which 
they  should  entirely  cover,  but  they  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  any  space  of  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  Fernery 
may  be  variously  laid  out  and  disposed  of.  If  the  object  in  view 
is  to  cultivate  only  a  few  but  all  excellent  specimens  of  plants, 
chiefly  required  for  decoration  of  drawing-rooms,  etc.,  stages,  shelves 
or  stands  will  be  found  most  useful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  aim  is  to  create  a  picturesque  effect  in  the  Fernery  itself, 
it  is  desirable  to  lay  out  the  ground  so  as  to  present  an  irregular 
surface,  and  to  sink  the  pots  in  the  ground,  a  practice  which 
possesses  very  great  advantages  for  the  successful  culture  of  most 
plants.  Another  plap,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  meets  both  objects, 
is  to  arrange  the  plants  in  groups  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
ground*  The  posts  should  always,  when  feasible,  be  covered  with 
creepers,  and  no  Fernery  should  be  without  one  or  mor^  compara-^ 
tively  large  water  tanks,  which  .not  only  offer  an  easily  accessible 
water-supply,  but  also  in  a  very  high  degree  benefit  the  plants  by 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  and  refreshingly  cool.  A  regularly 
shaped  Fernery  is  the  easiest  to  construct,  the  cheapest,  the  moat 
economical  in  respect  to  space,  and  the  most  suitable  for  the  plants  we 
desire  to  cultivate,  and  should,  except  in  quite  special  cases,  always  be 
preferred.  The  interior  may  however  be  laid  out  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  owner's  taste.  A  simple  and  not  at  all  ineffec- 
tive Way  is  simply  to  group  the  plants  round  the  posts  and  along 
the  side  of  the  Fernery,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  paths  and 
passages  between  them.  It  requires  a  little  more  considera- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  more  individual  taste,  to  arrange  the 
plants  so  as  quite  to  obscure  the  strictly  regular  features  of  the 
sljructure,  but  this  is  not  impossible,  especially  if  the  surface  of 
the.  ground  is  here  and  there  slightly  varied.  ^  The  paths  in  the 
Fernery  should  never  be  less  than  three  feet  wide,  and  should 
be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  shells  or  small  pebbles,  which 
be§ide$  pwisegting  a  nea^  appearance  have  similar  physical  effects  is . 
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boulders,  etc.  There  are  several  accessory  elements,  wbicli  tuny  cou- 
tribute  not  only  to  enhance  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  Pfmery,  but 
*t  the  same  time,  to  benefit  the  plants.  Rockeries,  for  instance, 
imposed  of  boulders  or  clinkers  may  be  constructed  so  aa  to  be  very 
ornamental,  and  most  useful  for  the  growth  of  ferns  and  club-mofses.^ 
Clinkers  are  generally  preferred  for  such  work,  on  account  of  their 
irregular  shape  and  because  they  can  easily  be  procured,  but  when 
the  principal  object  is  to  promote  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  fragments 
of  Laterite,  of  Trap,  or  even  of  old  masonry  will  be  found  to  contain 
more  nourishment  for  the  plants,  and  to  possess  greater  physical 
adTantages  than  burnt  clinkers.  It  may  be  here  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  lime-rubbish  or  old  chunam  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  grow  ferns,  and  serves  as  a  very 
useful  substitute  for  gravel,  which  has  at  home  long  been  considered 
a  beneficial  adniiixture  to  soil  for  ferns.  Old  twisted  roots  or  stumps 
or  even  crooked  stems  of  dead  trees  are  useful  ornaments  ;  bits  of 
brancbos  are  ^A^  medium  on  which  to  grow  tree-orchids ;  hap  gin  g 
baskets  of  wire,  wood,  or  cocoanut-hu^ks  are  frequently  most  oflfective. 
Fountains  of  small  dimqnsions  add  to  iho  beauty  of  the  Fernery,  and 
produce  the  pleasant  t]:ickling  sound  which  associates  so  well  with 
v^tatlon,  and  refresh  and  cool  the  atmosphere.  Ferneries  formed 
of  certain  kinds  of  growing  trees,  as  of  Oasuarinas,  have  been  occasion- 
ally  suggested,  but  though  they  may  prove  serviceable  for  a  great 
nnmber  of  plants,  it  is  never  possible  iu  such  groves  or  recesses  to 
obtain  the  same  advantages  of  atmospheric  conditions,  nor  the  splendid 
luiuriance  which  is  often  displayed  in  artificially  constructed  ferneries. 

Thp  Fernery  should,  where  possible,  always  be  built  on  a  site  that 
w  sheltered  against  strong  winds,  but  still  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  access  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Overhanging 
^  should  be  particularly  avoided.  The  level  of  the  Fernery  should 
be  slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground  so  as  to  prevent 
flooding  during  the  monsoon. 

The  work  required  in  a  well  kept  Fernery  is  very  detailed  and  of 
■^b  a  delicate  nature,  that  very  few  malis  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  perform  any  but  the  coarser  part  of  it  satisfactorily, 
and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  should  soon  discover  a  most  delight  - 
hi  change  in  the  general  appearance  of  our  Ferneries,  tf  the  ladies 
ti 
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of'  "ihe  house  more  commonly  than  at  present  would  spend  ^ 
Abrt  time  daily  in  them,  and  there  find  an  interesting  and 
pleasant  occupation  in  the  care  and  nursing  of  their  plants.  It 
Will  perhaps  be  remembered  what  excellent  specimens  of  ferns 
and  other  plants  from  Ferneries  were  exhibited  at  last  year's 
flower-show,  and  I  should  be  singularly  mistaken  if  such  splendirf 
resiilts  wi^re  not  in  several  instances  due  to  the  tender  care  of  ladies, 
aifid  as  a  fact  a  lady  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prizes  for  parti* 
culariy  well-grown  plants.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  recent 
proposal,  that  ladies  should  enter  upon  the  field  as  tnarket- 
gatdeners ;  I  know  by  personal  experience  that  this  branch  of  gar- 
dening to  be  carried  out  profitably  requires  a  great  amount  of  per- 
S(^nal  labour  for  which  a  lady  is  physically  quite  unfit,  and  tliat  the 
market-gardener's  life  is  so  rough  that  nobody  who  is  acquainted 
^ith  it  could  seriously  think  of  ladies  carrying  out  this  calling' 
^itliout  at  the  same  time  throwing  overboard  the  belief  in  the  manjr 
qualities  of  ladies,  by  which  they  are  and  always  will  remain 
Superior  to  men.  The  work  in  the  Fernery,  however,  is  just  suitabW 
for  ladies,  it  principally  requires  neatness  and  patience,  and  to  A 
Very  great  extent  a  certain  kind  of  nursing ;  I  must  however  not 
avoid  to  mention,  that  the  most  serious  enemies  to  the  plants  are 
caterpillars,  crickets,  bandicoots  and  rats,  which  however  are  not 
of  a  very  savage  nature,  and  certainly  do  not  deserve  so  mufcli  -  re* 
spect,  as,  I  am  afraid,  most  ladies  think  is  due  to  them.  Frogs, 
loads  and  occasionally  snakes  are  other  inmates  of  the  Fernery, 
tliese  however  should  be  rather  encouraged  as  they  are  quite  harm- 
Ids^,  and  do  niuch  good.  Spiders  in  charming  variety,  from  the 
size  of  a  butterfly  to  almost  microscopic  dimensions  are  generally 
friendsof  the  plants  (the  red  spider  has  no  chance  of  living  in  our 
iiamp  atmospliere)  and  should  not  be  destroyed  as  long  as  their  pre- 
sence does  not  interfere  with  the  tidy  appearance  of  the  plants  or  thfe 
IPerciery.  The  principal  work  required  in  a  Fernery  is  potting, 
propagation,  watering,  syringing,  cleaning  and  training.  Potting 
BhouH'be  done  carefully,  ft  good  rich  but  porous  soil  should  be  used 
fit  some  Idndd  of  plants,  as  most  foliage  plants  adding  a  liberal 
^luantity  of  decayed  manure,  while  for  ferns  only  fertilisers  of  vege- 
%iible   origin,   such   as  leaf  mould,  rotten  fibres  of  palms,  refuse  of 
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decayed  wood,  cbarcoal»  etc.,  should  be  used.  The  pots  ishonld  in  all 
cases  be  well  drained  by  a  layer  of  crocks  or  broken  bricks  at.tha 
bofetom,  which  may  with  advantage  be  covered  with  bits  oCth^ 
fibrous  network  surrounding  the  lea&talks  of  the  Cocoanot  paJm. 
The  soil  should  not  be  fine,  the  coarser  and  more  lumpy  it  is  the 
better,  it  should  not  be  rammed  firmly  in  the  pots,  but  be  allawed 
to  settle  well  by  shaking  and  beating  the  pot  against  a  hard  surface, 
the  top  layer  should  be  gently  pressed  and  smoothed  with  the  haiid. 
Th$  size  of  pots  naturally  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  dimen- 
mm  of  the  plants,  but  in  most  cases  comparatively  large  sized  pota 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  for  full-grown  plants  in  this  climate, 
where  frequent  re-potting  is  not  advisable,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  ovec-watering  need  not  to  be  feared.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
most  suitable  season  for  potting  in  this  country,  where  tbis 
operation  may  be  performed  at  almost  any  season  without  injury,  tp 
the  plants,  when  suflScient  care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Where 
however  distinct  periods  of  rest  and  growth  can  be  easily  ascertained.' 
potting  should  be  preferably  undertaken  when  the  new  growth  haa 
iust  eommenced,  thus  for  many  ferns  in  March,  for  most  foliaga 
plants  in  May  and  June,  and  for  all  tuberous  and  bulbous  planta 
when  signs  of  renewed  vegetation  appear.  Propagation  may  b^  pex: 
formed  at  all  seasons,  for  plants  in  the  Fernery  it  is  generally  JijjiitQd 
to  division  and  the  striking  of  cuttings,  in  rare  instances  layer^ag 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  and  occasionally  the  sowing  of  seeds  or  spores, 
The  necessarily  limited  space  of  this  paper  does  not  admit  ot  ^ 
detailed  account  of  the  various  processes,  which  however  also  seen> 
to  be  sufficiently  known  for  all  general  purposes.  Watering  should 
he  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  every  pot  examined,  before  being 
«ipphed  with  water.  No  plant  should  ever  be  allowed  tp  flag  fof 
want  of  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  dryness  of  thq  soil 
^&t  times  beneficial  for  plants,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous,  tbau 
*  water-logged  SQil.  To  the  frequent  questions  regarding  tJto 
catering  of  plants,  there  is  but  one  reply,  to  water  when  the  soil 
^s  dry,  i.e.^  when  it  does  not  leave  any  touch  of  moisture  when  pressed 
^^A  tl^e  fiugers.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
^t  rule  for  the  requirements  of  any  particular  plapt,  which  can  only 
^'^^iWQi^iu^  by  experience  and  intiijpi^te  aqquaintanc^.   Watpi:ing 
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( <^f  tb'e  ^Fannhfy  ^bould  be  performed  in  the  tboroing '  ia  HDon  as  the 
it^ee^^f  Utedbn'hBft  caused  t^elasi  trace  o£  dew  to  disappear ;  it  will 
-tken  be  Ui^  best  time  easily  to  ascertain  what  planta  are  dry  and 
<  whic^  dk>  n!6t  reqmre  watering.    The  best  way  to  apply  water  is  by 
a  small  watering-can  with  a  long  and  pointed  dpont,  but  without  a 
:  rc^e.    By  'each  application  of  watering  the  pot  should  be  filled  to 
tlie  btim.     Syringing  is  a  work  that  should  always  foe  kept  distinct 
Irom  watering,  though  it  of  course  considerably  lessens  the  neoesaity 
idf  tbat  operation.     An  •  Indian  rubber  hose^  a  Hydronette^  a  hand- 
isyringO;  or,  in  the  absence  of  either,  the  rose  of  a  watering-can  niay 
.boused  for   this  work.     Syringing  should  be  applied  on  all  sunny 
<d£^i3>  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  and  during  the  hot  weather  when 
the  nights  are  hot  and  dry  again  at  about  4  or  5  p.m.     The  object 
of  syringing  is  partly  to  clean  the  plants  from  dost,  etc.,  but  prJn- 
'  ioipttlly  to  check  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  plants  and  to  produce 
additional  atmospheric  moisture.     Care  should  therefore  be   tak^n 
.that  all  parts  of  the  ^ants  are  thoroughly  wetted,   as  also  the  ess- 
posed  sides  of  pots,  the  paths,  woodwork,  etc.,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  little   water  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  pots. 
Gleaning  oonsists  in  removing  dead  or  withered   leaves,  in  keeping 
,  the  foliage  clean,  for  which  purpose  a  small  sponge  is  often  nseful, 
'  in  destroying  and  removing  destructive  insects,  caterpillars,  eggs  of 
<  biitterfties  and  moths  (which  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  leaves), 
.  «tc.,  in  uprooting  weeds  and  stirring  up  the  soil  in  the  pots,  which  is 
'  be$t  done  with  a  pointed  stick  and  should  be  performed  frequently. 
'  draining   couBists  in  supp6rting  the  plants  by  stakes  and  ties,  and 
should  never  be  resorted  to  when  a  plant  is  sofficiently  vigorous  to 
support  itself  and  naturally  assumes  a  handsome  and  useful  habit. 
By  culture  many  plants  however  overgrow  themselves  and  lose  in 
strength  what  they  gain  in  luxuriance,  so  that  some  kind  of  support 
becomes  necessary.     The  supports,  be  it  as  stakes,  rings,  or  trellis- 
work,  can  all  be  made  of  the  ever*usef ul  bamboo,  which  even  when 
emt  very  fine  is  strong  and  fairly  durable*     The  supports   should  •as 
far  as  possible  be  ooncealed  by  thefoliag^  of  the  plants.     This  work 
should  never  bo  entrusted  to  the  maiH,  who,  if  he  aims  at  neatness, 
which   however  is  not  at  all  likely^  wiU'todeavour  to  show<off  the 
perfection  of  his  skill  in  manufacturing  su^pportaat  the  •  expense  of 
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^riie  beaafy  of  ibe  plant,  or  he  will  in  nme  case&  out  of  ten  ibaka  Uia 

iopporta  so  ooaree  and.nntidy  that  they  caaoot  fail  to  beao  eyeiore. 

r  Other  operations  may  ocoasionaUy  oocur  in  PernerieS)  sucb  aa  {^ruovag, 

puKhin^,  etc.,  but  they  are  of  such  rare  ocoarrenoO)  tibat  Abey.  netd 

lot  be  referred  to  here. 

The  armugemenl  and  groaping  of  the  plants  in  tbe  Femeryi  and 

thoif  Qse  for  embellishment  of  drawii^roooKf,  etc*,  are  works  w«ll 

Cftfeoiatod  to- demonstrate  the  individoa)  taste  of  the  opevator^  and 

^or  the  correct  performance  of  whkh  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

^^  general  principles  it  may  however  be  obseorved  that  strict  regu- 

'  ^fy  should  generally  be  avoided^  tiK)ugh  symmetry  is  desirable ; 

ikni  the  indiTidual  plants  in  a  group  shonld  be  snffioientiy  distiti- 

gnishable  aa  to  each  form  a  separate  object  of  attraction,  without 

being  so  conspicuons  as  to  detract  the  attention  from  the  entire 

group ;  that  no  plants  contrasting  widely  in  habit  or  foliage  should 

be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  that  no  naturally  low- 

froiting  plants  should  be  so  raised  above  others  of  taller  growiag 

habit  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  umiatun^  habit,  and  that  all 

potsfihoald  be  as  far^as  possible  concealed. 

Regarding  the  plants  generally  coltivated  in  Bombay  Femeri^, 

I  fihall  try  in  the  following  sketch  to  point  oat  those  that  are  jnost 

digtiBctive  and  most  desirable.    It  has  jblready  been  remarked  tint 

^  pillars  and  posts  shofdd  be  corered  with  creepersi^  whanposaiUe. 

71i6  selection  for  this  purpose  is  fairly  varied  and  greats  so  it  is  easy 

^produce  a  striking  and  highly  decorative  effect.    Of  all  creepers, 

Qone  is  mora  ornamented,  nor  more  g^tef ul  for  the  shelter  ciSeved 

^^  by  the  Fernery,  than  the  beautiful  VUie  {Ciamia)  diBcobr,  whk;h 

^hen  clothing  the  pillars  from  bottom  to  top  wiiii  its  magnifieent 

^oJvetrlike  dark  purple  elegant  leaves,  densely  blotched  with  silv^r- 

P^^hes  and  when  appending  its  younger  dark  red  shoots  aa  graoe- 

^'  garlands  and  lovely  festoons  between  the  woodwork  of  the  roof, 

^  *  truly  magnificent  object.     A  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  to 

"^^    is  the    feathery  climbing   Seiaginella     lamgata    (aometuxies 

called  S.  uncinaia  or  S-  WiMeitowii)  iu  which  the  honstontal  graoe- 

*«lly  drooping  fronds  vary  in  colour  from  the  loveliest  emerald *groeu 

^  ^  beaatiful  metallic  lustrous  blue.    Bignonia  Roezlii,  with  small 

P*^*^  leaves,  joharmingly  netted  with  rosei  violet  or  white>   and 
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forming    fv^y  nuiuatiire-garlaiids^    Paasiftora    tri/aaoiata,    with 
Q}^vQ-gX9ea  silver-Btreaked  haad-shaped  leaYes,  Philodendrortt  verru- 
co4urru{Ph.  Carderi)  with  warted  velvety  leaf -stalks  and  large  aatiay 
gi^aen  heart-shaped  leaves,  veined  with  brown,  several  PoiAo*,  JBapAi- 
(IpjfharaSy  Sdndapsus  and  Dioscoreas  of  rarer  occarrence,  ure  other 
highly  effective  creepers,  while  the  graceful,  light  green,  climi)ing 
fern  lu^odium  microphylhw^,  is  most  useful  for  concealing  small 
objects,  and  its  congener  Lyg odium  acan^ensj  which  many  vimtor^ 
to  oinr  hill-statiozis  will  often  have  admired  in  its  perfect  wild  state^ 
i^a^y  form  an  attractive  object  during  the  rains,  but  is  unfortiuiately 
ilormant  the  remainder  of  theyear.     Of  recently  introduced  creepers 
which,  have  proved  valuable  additions  to  our  Ferneries,  Schisuindra 
{^IpfuBrQstema)   marmorata  with  large  silvery  leaves,  and   Tecama 
(Camjfsidium)  Jiiicrfolia,  with  small  fern4ike  leaves,  may  be  men- 
tioned.    Bombay  offers  so  many  advantages  for  the  cultivattou  of 
ferns,  that  this  class  of  plants  will  in  most  cases  be  numerically 
strongest  represented  in  our  Ferneries,     Among  them  the  most 
popular  are    Maiden-hair  ferns   (Adiantums)    of   which    a    great 
uuipber  of  kinds  are  represented.    The  most  common  of  these  is 
the  vigorous  and  rather    tall-growing  Adiantum  tenerum^    easily 
d^stinguisl^ed    by    its    large,    yet    finely  divided,    and  gracefully 
aifching  light  green  fronds,  which  in  its  variety  A.  i  Farley ense 
assume  a  more    drooping    habit,    and    have  larger    and  lighter 
gceen,    beautifully    fringed  segments.     This    variety  is   generally 
supposed    to    be    sterile,   but   at    last  year's    flower-show  a  well- 
known  fern-cultivator  in  Bombay,   Mr.    E.    S.  Luard,  exhibited  a 
fine  lot  of  young  plants,  unmistakably   belonging  to  this  variety, 
which  were  raised  from  spores.     A  striking  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing kijuds  occurs  in  the  common  and  easily  cultivated  A,  trapeziforme 
with  very  broad  angular  segments,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height 
pf  3  to  4  feet.    Similarly-shaped  segments  are  found  in  the  varieties 
4^t,  St.  Catherincd,  and  A,  t    pentadadylon  which  however  «hre 
distinguished  by  a  lighter  green  colour  and  by  a  very  different,  less 
yijgorous  habit ;  in  the  magnificent  A*  peruvianvm  with  large,  gfaoe- 
f^Uy  arching  fronds,   and  in  the  quaint  A.  macrophyllu^m   with 
,^lflpkost    vetrtical   fronds,     and     drooping    oftea   rosy^inged  ^^' 


fronds,' #ife  rather    leathery    roiind*bbed   segments  is   ft    mcwk 
(Kstmcti  Kiid,  btit  very  rare  in  Bombay.   A.  graeilUmum  is  the  acme 
•fperfeeSon^  regards  gracefulness  and  minute  division,  and  pre* 
sents  a  lovely  contrast  to  the  finely-divided  A.  excisum  mnttifidutn 
with  wedge-shaped  segments,  while  for  compactness  of  habit,  coupJ- 
ed  with  minutely-divided  foliage  none  can  be  compared   in  beauty 
to  the  lovely  dark  green  A.  Neo-Ouinense,  the  almost  equally  at- 
tractive A.  cuneatum  mundulum  or  the  charming  almost  crested  A. 
tnncinnum  Flemingii.     Variety  in  habit  and  in  shades  of  colour  is 
further  presented  in  the  narrow-fronded  bright  green  A,  conetTiTtnm, 
and  in  the  singularly  beautiful  greyish-green  A.  intermedium.     Xn 
A,  formoeum  with  its  dark  green,  graceful,  triangular,  finely-divided 
fronds  we  come  across  a  different  type,  which    in  the  highlf  oma^ 
meotal,  often  rosy-tinged  tall-growing  A,  tetrapkyllutn  gracile,  and 
in  the  dwarf -growing  A.  diaphanum,  A*  hispvdulutn,  A,  erenatum 
WiUmnttm  and  A,  tetraphyllnm  assumes  differing  characters.     Our 
homely  Maiden-hair,  A,  Capillue  Veneris,  is  but  poorly  represented 
in  Bombay,  but  one  of  its  varieties  A.  O.V,  Vidorice  is  a    very 
iourishing  and  handsome  dwarf-growing  kind,  and  another  beauti- 
ftdly  crested,  almost  moss-like  form  A.  0.  V.  Luddemannii  may  per- 
haps stiH  exist  in  a  few  Bombay  Ferneries.     Tlie  indigenous  A. 
^udatum  with  light-g^een,  somewhat  rust-clad,   rooting  fronds; 
*°d  the  dark  green  tender-fronded    A.  lunulatum,  which  in  the 
'^^^s   beautify  our  walls  and  the  inside  of  wells,   are  suflSciently 
ornamental  to  deserve  a  place  in  every  Fernery.     A  rather  curious 
^t^ety,  A.  Buctsii,  which    has  many   admirers,  though   generally 
P^^aenting  an  appearance  as  if  flagging  for  want    of   water,  is  too 
comnaon  to  be  omitted,    while  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  are 
•^  lure,  that  they  cannot  in  fairness   bo    mentioned    as    distinctive 
*^*tnres    of  Bombay  Ferneries.     Among  other  ferns,   commonly 
^6t  with  in  Bombay,    Gold  and  Silver-ferns   are  perhaps  the  most 
generally  appreciated,  such    as  the  exceedingly  common  Oymno- 
T^^^nme  eahmelanosy  with  large  dark   green  fronds,  silvery-wkite 
^  their  1)ftck  ,•  0.  chrysophyllum,  which  much  resembles  the  former, 
*>^t  has  a  more  elegant  and  spreading  habit,  well  calculated  to  show 
off  the  golden-yelk)w  back  of  the  fronds  ;  0.  Mertensii  Dohroydense 
'^  d^mrf  inely  divided,   golden-powdered    fronds ;  Cheitanthsi 
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fwrinonOf  the  common  Silver-fern  of  our  hillsides ;  Anflenium 
atkreum  f  with  golden  fertile  fronds,  contrasting  beautifully  with 
the  dark)  almosii  blackish*greea  sterile  fronds ;  and  a  few  others  of 
rare  ocoorrence.  We  further  observe  graceful  and  finely  divided 
fronds  in  several  Davallias,  as  in  the  effective  D,  bullcda  and  the 
bisautiful  J5.  fijienais  plumosaj  in  a  few  Aspleniums,  as  A.  Belangeri 
a.nd  A.  bulbiferum^  &o.  Almost  endless  variety  of  habit,  form  of 
foliage,  and  shades  of  green,  occur  in  the. numerous  kinds  of  J.ne* 
mia,  A^idium,  Nephrodium,  NephrolepU,  of  which  the  charming 
N.  JDufU  has  become  a  great  favourite  in  Bombay  ;  while  few  Ferns 
ajee  so  strikingly  effective  as  ^.  c2ai;aIZu)»cIes/i(rcan9,  with  its  oftep 
isepeatedly  cleft  feathered  leaves*  Polypodi^im,  Pteris  and  Asplendum 
(oflen  subdivided  into  variously-^named  forms,  such  as  LaetnycL, 
Cyrtomium,  Pleopeltii,  Litobrochia,  PeWech  OymtK^teia,  Drynaria, 
Ac,,  all  referable  to  one  of  the  above  named  forms).  Conspicnons 
by  their  size  are  the  beautiful  Blechnum  orientate  and  B.  brasUiensM^ 
the  only  tree-ferns  that  are  successfully  cultivated  in  Bombay  ;  the 
yet  rare,  but  attractive  Lomariabagiba ;  the  magnificent  indigenous 
Marattia/ra^ineek  which  with  its  large,  spreading  and  repeatedly 
divided  light  green  fronds,  occasionally  reaches  quite  gigantic 
dimensions^  in  which  respect  it  is  only  rivalled  by  the  striking 
Australian  variety  of  the  Bird's-nest  fern,  Asplenium  Nidus,  of 
which  enormous  specimens,  in  which  the  simple  black-ribbed  light 
green  fronds  occasionally  have  more  or  less  forked  tips*  form  a 
centre  of  attraction  in  many  Ferneries.  The  very  strong-growing 
iaH  And  spreaAing  Pteris podophylla  also  deserves  to  be. mentioned 
for  its  great  dimensions,  as  well  as  Asplenium  margiruUum  for  its 
very  dark  green,  broad,  and  long  fronds,  and  Asplenium  esculentum 
for  its  nnusually  elegant  habit.  Of  Club-mosses,  Selaginellas  and 
Lycopodiums^  closely  allied  to  Ferns,  a  number  of  beautiful  kinds 
occur  in  Bombay,  of  these  Belaginella  rubella^  with  largo  spreading 
triangular  fronds  changing  colour  from  delicate  green  to  dark 
coppery-brown,  the  bright  green  S.  caulesnsceamoena  8*  Vogdi 
with  dwarf  flat  pale  green,  often  in  the  centre  yellowish-tinged, 
fronds.  S.  WiUdenowii  distinguished  by  its  small,  neat,  dark,  dull 
gteen,  graceful  fronds,  and  the  compact  erect-growing  S,  Martensiif 
are    the  most  common.    Lycopodium  denticulatumf  with    its  bright 
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g^en  afWJ)ing  fronds,  seems  to  aligfit  on  every  available  space  fn 
tte  Fernery,  and  is,  like  a  few  otlior  not  clearly  iSentified  kinds, 
most  useful  for  covering  rocttvork,  &c.,  while  the  charroing  metal- 
lic bloe  L.  tcesium  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  in  colour  and  is  vei*y 
effective  for  hanging  baskets. 

Some  of  the  noblest  inhabitants  of  our  Pemerios  are  the  Palms, 
which  also  occur  in  great  variety.     Many  of  the  same  kinds,  which 
havebeen  mentioned  as  inhabitants  of  our  gardens,  find  in  their  young 
slate  a  conjjenial  home  in  our  Ferneries,  and  are  even  there  valuable' 
for  decorative  purposes.    Besides  these,  however,  rarer  kinds,  which 
bftvenofc  as  yet  found  their  way  to  the  open  ground,  are  occasionally 
wet  with.    Among  these  Chrysalidocarjms  lute/fcens  (Areca  lutescem) 
forms  a  most  striking  object,  by  its  bright  yellow  stems,  contrasting' 
beautifully  ¥rith  its  glossy  green,  gracefully  arched,  feathery  leavofi. 
Hariinezia  earyotcefolia  has  the  appearance  of  a  compact,  miniat^jro 
fish-tail  palm,  except  that  the  back  of  its  leaves  and  the  stem  aito 
cbthed  with  long  black  spines.     Thrinax  elegans  is  a  most  elegant 
^r{  palm,  with  finely  divided  fan-shaped  leaves.  Calamus  leptO" 
pfidk  with  pale  green,  feathery,  prickly  leaves,  Latania  Commer- 
^,  conspicuous  by  its  dark  red  largo  fan-shaped  leaved,  PJuenix 
'•Mywofci  by  its  graceful  habit,  Tubeeaspedahilis  and  Oocos  WedelUand 
by  their  feathery  very  finely-divided  leaves,  in  gracefulness  eveil 
sarpassing  the  favourite  Ooco9  plumosa,  are  a  few  of  the  most  orna- 
mental forms,  while  a  pleasing  variety  may  be  presented  by  kinds 
^'  ^fcfumtopkosnixt    Bacularia,    Baetris^    Calamus,    Calyptrogyne,' 
^^'fn(Bdorea,  Dypsis,  Euterpe,  Oeonoma,  Bedyaccpey  Eeterospatke,' 
■"^'^ea,  Pinanga,  Rhopalostylis,  etc.,  still  too  rare  in  Bombay.    A' 
^®^  kinds  of  lately-introduced  palm-like  Oarlndovicas  represent  ihe 
^tttttral  order  of  CyclantheracecB,  while  the  Screw-palms  {Pandanea) ' 
^^  presented  by  the  effective  and  handsome  Panda/nus  utilis,  and' 
the  Very  luxuriant  unarmed  P.  graminifoliuB  (?).     The  vast  order  of ' 
-^^m-lilies  {Aroidecft)  is  amply  represented,  chiefly  by  foliage-plants. 
-^'Qotig  these  none  can  equal  the  numerous  varieties  of  Oaladium  in 
^^spect  to  beauty  of  foliage,  exhibiting  an  endless  variety  in  hue  and 
^lour,  from  satiny  green  to  silvery-white,  golden-yellow  and  shin- 
*^S  red,  and  tiie  most  delicate  designs  m  the  veined,  blotched,  ► 
^'^ed  or  netted  leaves.    Variations  of  colour  also  occur  in  the* 
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bettfatifiil  qjjotted  Scnkalmenas  {Cutmeria),  in  tiae  BiivetySehumar: 
toffbUi^,  in- the  e]St}iri&itoiy  m&cked:atid  Biomfoldly  varied  Dieffmba^ 
ckias/vfhihit  is  of  seoondaofy  merit  in  the  many  kinds  of  Aldcaeich 
which  are  principally  eflfeotiv^e  by  the  grandetir  of  their  foliage, 
thoUgb BOm^  o£tbe  kinds/ as  ^^^a  Lown,  4*  hyhrida,  A^  Icmffihboi 
A.cuprea9  A,  Thibaiitiana',  a^  the  alHed  Oyrtosfenna  JohnHonU  askd 
Xmthdsoma  violebeeum,  present  beaatiful  contrasts  of  colour*  Tha 
InnnTifait  Sehizocima  PoHii  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most,  striking 
objects  in  our  Ferneries. .  The  Anthuriuff^  are  distingni^ed  by  jbbe 
grandehr  of  their  very  variable  foliagoi  often  by  pleasing  oonteasi 
of  oolonr',  as4n  the*  beantiiiil  silver  veined  dark  oltve-greeA  satiny 
shining  leaves  of  A,  efysiallimifn  and  a  few  other  kinds,  and  not 
unfreqnen^ly  by  beautiful  flower  wrappers,  as  in  A^  *  Ferrierense,  1vxik' 
magenta^red,  A,  Liitdenianufn  with  pale  rose-coloured  and  ^4.  omasum' 
wit^  p\xto  "white  wrappers  (spathes),  the  only  kinds  whiob  have  »S' 
yet  flowered  regobrly  and  successfully  in  Bombay;  and  fiu4i^ 
beautiftd  scdrlet  shining  berries  ocoasioiially  sacoeed  the  flowers^  a$ 
in  A,\jtigitatum.  Spathipkyllvms  are  equally  effective  by  their  Urge 
lei^ves  and  by  the  beauty  of  their  snow-white  flower-wrAppers,  the 
latter  dba/raoter  being  of  se(M>ndary  merit  ih  the  great  number  of 
Philodendrons,  which  are  principally  effective  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  and  elegant  shape  of  their  leaves,  in  wjiich  respect 
Ph.  SMoum  is  perhaps  unsurpaased,  though  less  coounou  than 
the  attraOtivia  white^veined  PA.  glorioswn^.  Several  other  Aroi^ece 
are  occasionally  met  with,  but  are  less  commoa  than  those  menr 
tioned  above«  Curculi^o  recurvaia,  a  representative  of  the  carious 
ground-^fiovKering  Hypomd^jd^  is  remarkable  for  its  compact  habit 
and  foided  pahn-Iike  leaves^ :  0!  the  I^rge*  almost  ^dusiively  trqpical 
order  of  Gingerworts  (SciUminece)  the  Plantain  tribe  is  represented 
by  two  magnificent  M^UcmHa^f  E.  (mreo-^^i/rUta,  of"  recent  ip*i5jte^ 
doction,  witk  beauttif  ul  large;  and  broad  dark  green  leaves j  brilliao^ 
striped  witiigeldenHyellow^  and  H.  tnn(>sa>  of  tall  but  oompact  h^bit,; 
witJi  daric  oEve-green  pointed:  leaves,  snff used  with  ri<?h  venous, 
purple.  Flowers  of  Urge  siseaad  sti^ikiog  beauty  oQCur  in  the  lately 
iiitroduoed  rose-flowered  .Kjsmpf^ria  {CUnkow^hia)  Kirki^,  and  iHt 
the  indigenoos  white  powered  K^  ac^pom^  ^hile  the*  smaller  pale  lijac. 
flayers  of  K,  rotunda  and  K.  Galo^iijf(»j  appearing  when  the  plantaare 
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uf^tkutB  of  iiieir  ornamental  lesres;  are  very  plemn^..  The  highly  ^ 
enlogiseiBurbid^at>Uidabsia  not A%yBt&QfWGrei  in  Bombay.  Thcfugh* 
beantiful  or  qiiaini  Bowers  oeoaBionally  ard  met  with  in  the  many 
variatieso^CaJa/Aeo^and  Maraniay  these  are  principally  oonspieuous  by 
theirraagQificent  leaves^presenting  an  almost  endbsa  wrioty,  in  Bhape> 
size  and  colour.  The  tall^growing  broad-leaved  Oalaih$a  pHnoeps 
with  purplish  and  yellowieh  marked  leavep,.  the  charming  Calaik^a 
zArika  "with  drooping  satiny  green  Jcavea  striped  with  velvety  black, 
the  neat  €.  regaiis  with  small  leaves,  densely  veined  with  bright  red 
o^!^ite|  the  panther-spotted  G.parcbiwi,  the  compact  and  elegant 
0.£^ztt,and  the  highly  efifeetive  creamy *whit&  variegated  Maranat 
(Ormdimcae/oLpoL  var.  are  among  the  best  of  the  nnmeroas  varieties 
focmd  ia  Bombay  Ferneries.  The  Lily  order  (LUiitcew),  which  is  so 
rich  in  beautifnlly  flowering  plants,  in  curionsly  enough  in  our 
Ferneries  only  represented  by  plants  conspicuous  by  their  foliage, 
Sach  are  the  Cordylines  and  Draccenae,  which  by  the  brilliant  colour 
of  their  leaves,  varying  in  all  shades  of  green,  yellow,  red^  white, 
and  almost  black,  coupled  with  a  graceful  habit,  are  well  calculated 
to  range  among  the  most  effective  ornamental  plants.  It  is  needless 
liere  to  enumerate  the  numerous  varieties  and  kinds  repreaented  in- 
Bombay,  only  one  of  which,  Draccsna  snrcvlosa  maculata,  is  of  so* 
entirelj  a  different  type,  that  it  is  rsrely  recognised  as  a  Draecena, 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  compact  shrubby  habit,  its  shining" 
pale  blotched  small  leaves,  and  by  drooping  (tassels  (umbela) 
of  small  white  flowers,  often  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  berrie& 
Anthericum  {Phlangium  variegatim),  with  tufted, linear,  creamy  white 
striped  leaves,  is  another  effective  foliage  plant,  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  as  does  also  the  recently  introduced,  still  rare  and  charm* 
i°?  Asporagua  plumosuSf  which  in  fineness  even  surpasses  the 
raost  beautiful  fern.  Plants  of  the  order  Amaryllideait,  are,  or  should 
«t  least  not  as  a  rule  be,  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  Fernery, 
bnt  they  are,  when  in  flower,  not  only  most  beautiful  omamentSi  but 
they  also  generally  benefit  greatly  by  their  temporary  stay  thgre, 
ft^d  subsequent  removal  to  a  dry  and  sunny  podition^  which  treat* 
roenfc  in  most  instances  results  in  a  rucoessfnl  development  of 
flowers.  The  brillinnt  Uippemtiruf^  {AmarpIUs),  whose  scarlet, 
ctimson,    orange,     or    occBsk>n?illy  pure    white  or   rose-coloured,- 
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frequently  sfcf  iped  fioWerB>  ai*e  beanfcifally  sefc-off  by  being  OTirrounded 
by  lihe  graceful  fronds^  of  frfns,  many  kinds  of  Crinum^  such  as  the 
white  flofwered  (7.  bracteatum,  the  rosy  tinged  C  longiflartpmy 
C.  ^cdhrnm  mi  C,  dmabile,  the  'pure  white  flowered  P(mcraHi*m 
'  zeylaiticwm,  Bymenoeallis  totata  and  ff.  spedoso,  the  broad-leaved 
efompact  floWerihg  Ihirycles  Au^tralasica  and  i?*  OunniT^hamii  are,  as 
Veil  as  the  variouls  .kinds  of  Eucharis,  all  handsome  flowering  piacnts, 
well  calculated  to  br6ak  the  monotony  of  a  collection  of  foliage  plants. 
'The  stnall  order  Hamadoracece  is  represented  by  a  beantifel 
Japanese  plant  with  tufted  linear  leaves,  striped  and  flaked  with 
'  creamy,  white,  and  sometimes  producing  beautiful  blue  berries, 
Ofhiopogon  TaburcmfoL  var.  The  pine-applo  order  (Bromeliacece), 
which  contains  so  many  interesting  and  beautiful  flowering  plants, 
is  far  too  scantily  represented.  The  peculiar  habit  of  these  plants 
is  always  attractive,  and  many  of  them  possess  when  in  flower  a  most 
glorious  beauty,  j^chmea  discolor  and  A.  fulgens,  both  with  brilliant 
scarlet  flower-spikes,  and  the  magnificent^,  pant cti%era,  with  lovely 
i^se  coloured  shield  leaves  (bracts)and  purple  flowers,  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Thfe  incomparable  Bilber<jia  zehrinay  with  its  quaint 
erect  blotched  leaves,  and  its  large  drooping  flower-spike,  wrapped 
Jn  d'elicately  pink  velvety  shield-leaves,  which  add  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  greenish  flowers,  and  the  white,  mealy  flower  stalks  and  cups, 
is  of  exquisite  beauty.  B.  Moreli,  B.  SaundersU  (chlorosticta)  are 
less  conspicuous,  but  still  valuable.  The  dwarf-growing  Cryptan^ 
thus  aemilis  is  interesting  and  attractive  by  its  hierogryphically 
marked  leaves,  while  Karaias  spectaldlis  is  another  beautiful  plant, 
with  bright  scarlet  crowded  spikes  of  blood-red,  white  and  bluish- 
violet  flowers,  and  is  easily  recognised^  when  out  of  flower,  by  the 
blood  red  blotch  on  the  tip  of  its  leaves. 

Orchids  are  unfortunately  not  easy  to  cultivate  in  Bombay,  and 
several  attempts  to  grow  the  splendid  CcUileyas,  Odontoglossums, 
ZceliaSf  Lycaafes,  MasdevaUias,  MaxUlariaSf  Oncidiums^  Stan- 
Ti&peas,  etc.,  which  form  the  cream  of  Orchid  collections  at  home, 
have  hitherto  been  tmsuocessful,  and  it  is  even  very  rare  to  see 
other  less-conspicuous  and  almost  indigenous  forms  of  this  magni- 
ficent order  flowering  regularly  and  profusely.  Of  the  Aerides,  several 
grow  at  our  hill-stati^ni,  au  the  beautiful  Ae.  cHspi/m  with  large 
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drooping  olasfcere  of  delicate  rose-oolouped,  sweet-sceoteci   flowers ; 
the  smaller  but  darker*oaIoarQil  Ae.  fftacti/osutn,  %Qd  the  beautiful 
steoDglyaoented  Ae*  odoreUum;  but, none  of  Aem  are  very  regularly 
flowering  whea  established  in  our  Feraeriea.     Of  the  African  Angrof- 
evmSi  tbe  beautiful  large  wbite-^flowered  A*  aesquipedale  has  flowered 
well  in  a  well-^kno^n  orchid-oolleotion  ia   Bombay    (Mr,    M,   C 
Twriier^s),  Bleiia  hyaemthtTia  and  B.  verecuttda,  ground-orchids  with 
fondsorae  dark  crimson  flowers,   deserve  some  attention  as  they 
eeem  to  flower  regularly.     The  CalarUIie9,  also  ground-orchids,  are 
^ell  represented  by  tho  pretty  white-flowered  0.  veratrifolia  which 
is  qnite  hardy,  even  in  the  open  ground,  and  flowers  profusely,  aud  by 
tte  lovely  varieties   of   the  rose  and  whitorflowered,  exceedingly 
beautiful  C.  VeitcJUl  and  C  veatita  which  also  flower  well,     A  few 
tree-growing  Cymbidiums  with  their  long  drooping  sprays  of  brownish- 
yellow  flowers  are  among  the  freest  flowering  orchids  oi  our  Ferne- 
ries.    The  highly  interesting  and  often  exceedingly  beautiful  Gypri^ 
2^diuni9  0T  Lady's  slippers  are  represented  by  a  few  kinds,  but  are 
^T  rarely  seen  in  flower.     The  Dendrobiums  undoubtedly  cputain 
the  most  attractive  kinds  of  our  orchids  and  occur  in  great  variety, 
^^ong  the  best  and  most  regularly  flowering,  Dendrobium  aureum 
IS  very  conspicuous  by  its  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  while    D. 
barbaiulum,  which  is  common  at  our  hill-stations,  is  attractive  by 
its  graceful  sprays  of  bell-shaped  pore  white  or  sometimes   flesh- 
coloured    smallj    flowers,   and   the     white-flowered    Dp  creiaceum 
^    peculiar     by     its     long      drooping     whip-like     stems,     often 
entirely     covered      with     rather     large     flowers.      D.      DalhoU' 
^(^num  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  blotched  with  purple,  is  of 
striking  beauty,  and  belongs  with  splendid  purple-flowered  I?,  nobile 
the  charming,  very   large  flowered  pure  white,  D.  formoanm  and 
i^-  Picrardi  with  white,  yellow  and  blui$h-tinged  large  flowers  on 
^^g  drooping  stems  to  the  beat  representatives  of  this  form  (genus), 
but  unfortunately  they  are  but  rarely  seen  in  flower  in    Bombay 
except  when  freshly  imported.     The   rather  common  D.  secundum 
^ifcn  tooth-brush-like  rose-'coloured  flower  spikea  is  more  peculiar 
*han   beautiful.     The  Spidendrums  are  represented  by  one  kind 
^^J>  E,  elongatum,  with  small  rose-coloured  flowors,  and  of  very  easy 
cultivation.      The  beautiful  Habmaria  [Platanthera)  Susama^  from 
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d^lf'Wlls,  wJfeh  Mrge  ffiDg^d,  long  &p?irl^,  ptrre  white  flowelrB,  in  a 
ftill  spike,  wd^W  pi*ore  avflluable  addition  to  the  collections  A)ib  hoipe, 
^here  <io  toy  knowledge  ftt  least  it  is  hitherto  tinkn6wn,  while 
i*ev©ral  oth6t  kinds  of  Ilabbnaria  Eulofhia  and  oth^  interesting 
indrgebottis  ground  orchids  '  flowering  in  the  rains,  might  prove 
Vilnable  additions  in  onr  Ferneries.  Of  all  grotfnd-ordhids  cultivated 
in  Bombay,  none<iaB  however  equal  the  beautiful  Phajim  Walliehvi 
(Bletia  TanhervilUe),  whos6  tall,  often  numerous  spikes  of  very  large 
Tirhite;  purple,  brofi^n,  and  fellow  flowers  often  continue  in  flower  for 
4^  weeks,  and  are  freely  awd  regularly  produced.  Phajns  albvs 
(TAimiet  aZ&d)  is  a  handsome  tree  orchid,  with  large  delicate  white 
sida  liHic  flowers/  appearing  ^urin^  the  rains.  The  charmingly 
beautiftil  Phalanopgis,  of  which  Ph.  grandiflora  with  lovely  pure 
whitd  flowers  is  the  most  common,  and  the  pretty  8ftGeolahimii 
^t^an^eum  with  dense  clusters  of  whifce  and  rose-coloured  flowers, 
almost  never  fail  to  flower,  while  the  not  uncommon  VandaBoxbur^hi 
and  Vanda  teres  very  rarely  flower  in  Bombay. 

*A1I  the  plants  hitherto  mentioned  belong  to  flowerless  plants  and 
to  one-i'Seed-leaved  pla!nts,  and  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  plants 
repi»d^nted  in  our  Ferneries.  Two-seed-leaved  plants  are  as  a  whole 
btrfe  vefrr  poorly  represented.  One  particular  order  however,  that  of 
Begonias,  is  r^ty  fxiTly  represented  by  both  flowering  and  omaraental 
leaved  kinds.  Of  the  many  handsome  flowering  kinds.  Begonia 
flatanifolia  with  large  white  flowers  and  beautifully  shaded  leaves, 
the  delicate  rose-flowered  B,  hydrocotylcefolia,  the  creamy  white 
flowered  B.  manicatay  the  bronze-leaved  pink-flowered  B.  erecta 
muUiJhra,  B.  dipetala  with  its  silver-spotted  leaves  and  large  pi^k 
flowers,  B.  wacuiata{  argyr^stigma)  with  white-dotted  leaves  and 
pink  flowers,  and  B,  semperjlorens  Saundersii  with  bright  coral  red 
flowers,  are  a  few  of  the  most  common.  The  list  of  ornamental 
leaved  kinds  is  naturally  headed  by  the  great  number  of  varieties 
sprung  from  B,  Bea?,  to  which  the  pretty  JB.  Bichardsiajia  Diadetna 
with  silver-spotted  lobed  leaves,  the  broad-leaved  and  beautifully 
marked  B.  ruhetla,  the  small  velvety  silver  blotched  B.  imperiaKs, 
i^xe  metallic  hued  B.  emiallicay  the  satin  leaved  silver-ilotted 
B.  pZiifl^  the  finely  netted  JB.  scefira,  the  neat  and  compact  habited 
white-dotted     J5.    alho-pictd,     are    valuable    additions    of    recent 
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iDtroduciiozu    Slightly  reeeml^g  Begonias,  though  belontsingitQa^ 

very  di£Eereat  ord€r,   Urti(Mce(B  or  H\e  Nettle-or^er,  tb©  PelliQnici$ 

wiUi  beautifuUy  v^kgated  leaves  4ire  cii,ariBing  plants  for  haiagiiTg 

baskets.    The  beautifully  flaked  and  maiiy  coloured  Ua^matmioB 

of  the  order  Bubiae^cB  Ave  general  fj^vourites^  while  the  order  Qesna^ 

rociee  isre|)resented  by  such  beautiful  plants  as  Episda  {Cen^troa^kiiia) 

hUata  with  dark  purple-bronze  warted  leaves,  the  bright  AonRrlet 

flovrered    velvety-leaved      Efwia    (Cyrtodeira)  fulgidai    sov^rE^l 

Gesneras  Q>nd  Sinnifk^iaa  {Glojdnia),  the  latter  of  which  are  however 

but  rarely  successfully  grown  in  Bombay.    The  Of  der  Melastomaceai^ 

h&  a  beautiful  representative  in  the  singularly  handsome  Miconw 

(Oy^amfhyllum)    magnifica,  whose  dark   oHve^green^  satiny  light 

arolhrvedned  leaves  almost  baffle  desoriptipn.    The  PeperojniaM  of  ^hei 

Pepper-order  (Plperacew)  with  silvery  or  aetted  leaves,  ttid  tba 

ornamental-leaved    Aphelaudrus,  FUtaniaa  and  Qymnoataehiugm  ot 

-^cunlkacece,  conclude  the  choice  of  plants    generally    fojuod    in. 

Bombay  Ferneries,  i  .     . 

In  coQclasion,  I  only  beg  to  remark^  that  as  m  our  gardens  $(v  in 

our  ferneries^  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvements  soj^  vain-* 

9^B  additions^  which  to  a  very  great  extent  depend  upon  the  indivir 

^ual  efforts  of  the  residents  of  Bombay^  to  whom  I  hope  the  contents 

of  ttis  paper  may  prove  of  some  service  in  this  respect* 


THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 
By  J.  A.  B- 
Part  IV. 
(Continued from  Volume  V.,  page  28Q,) 

FAMILY  3,  LYC^NID^. 
We  now  come  to  the  family  of  the  "  blues/'  '*  coppers,"  and 
"hair-streaks/*  which,  as  Mr,  Aitken  has  remarked,  can  well  be 
^vided  off  into  the  "  feeble ''  and  the  **  robust  folk."  The  "feeble 
^^Ik  flitting  mostly  near  the  ground,  or  resting  on  low  bushes  with 
tbeir  wings  slightly  opened ; "  the  others  "  robust  in  body  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  swift  and  wary,  given  to  basking  on  high  trees."* 
*  Journal  of  (he  Bombay  Natural  Hislory  Society,  Vob  I.,  |).  215,  ^ 
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TBifi  carder  in  which  Mr,  de.  Ni^villo  has  plaieed.  these  butterflies 
gives  the  *'  feeble"  ones  preepdeaco.  Most  of  the  '*  Wues"  are  of  small 
BissQ ;  sdmeare,  fts  ftir  as.ig  yet  known,  th^  smallest  of  the  whole  butterfly 
tribt>.  NoJdeln  this  oountcy  exoeed  &  breadth  of  more  than  3: 10  inches, 
and  this  i^  only  i^adtied.in  lApf^m  brassolk,  which,  in  jappearance* 
at  any  rate^  hardly  aeenWtobjBpither  a  "blue,''  a  *' copper/'  or  a 
**, hair-streak,**  tjhough  it  is  one  nevertheless. '.  This  family  has  many 
nit^restime^  futures  ubout  it,  the  chief,  I  think,  bemg  the  way  in 
whicli  many  of  their  larvae  are  attended  by  anU.  Some  very 
interesting  instai^ces  are  given  in  Mr.  de  Nicdville'a.  valuable  .woric«> 
It  is  also  stated  in  Mr.  de  ITic^vUle's  work  (  page  66,.  Vol.  IIL,, 
Buiterfiien  of  Infotia^  Burmah  and  Cfe^fon)  that  a  carnivorous  larva 
has  been  discovered  in  Ceylon,  though  this  requires  confirmation. 
It  would  be  m<?st  interesting  to  know  if  this  statement  has  been  since- 
^^rifi^  Very  many  of  the  butterflies  of  this  family  are  adorned  with 
lobea  and  tail?  varying  in  ..number  and  length.  Of  the  tails  some 
look  just  as  if  they  were  mere  prolongations  of  the  hair-like  fringe 
which  border  the  wings,  while  others  are  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
depth  of  the  hindwing  to  which  they  are  always  attached,  and  are 
curled  and  feathered  in  various  ways.  .  All  the  butterflies  of  this 
family  have  the  habit  of  moving  their  hindwings  one  ovto  the  other 
whoQ  s0ttl6d,;  something  like  the  motion  gone  through  with  one's 
hands  whctn.  making  up  a  pellet  in  the  palms.  When  this  is  done  the 
oppoi&te  tails  and  l<^)bes  come  in  contact  and  are  agitated.  It  is 
probably  done  to  show  off  their  ornaments,  just  as  the  peacock 
spreads  its  tail  and  rattles  its  feathers.  Very  many  have  the  hind- 
wings  decorated  with  eyes,,  and  the  motion  is  evidently  gone  through  ■ 
with  a  view  to  display  all  the  oraaments  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Numbers  of  those  little  butterflies^  e^p^ially  the  males,  are  fond  of  . 
alighting  on  the  ground  where  it  is  damp  and  there  sucking  up  thje 
moisture.  Just  outside  the  bath-room,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
moist,  is  a  favorite  spot  for  many  varieties,  and  tJ^^y  share  tiiis 
predeliction  with  many  of  the  family  of  the  "  whites  *'  and  some 
of  the  **  swallow-tails/'  as  if  ill  be  noticed  hereafter, 

S3.  ChiladeM  laiu«,  Cramer  (67^)..  This  butterfly  is  very  common 
almost  everywhere,  and  is  a  very  tiBiy  insect.  It  flutters  about  the 
grass  and  low  bushes,  but  is  a  pretty  little  creature  nevertheless. 
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The  ooloor  of  the  male  is  a  piirplish«Uiie  inth  a  blackish  border 
to  the  wings;  the  ooderside  Is  silvery-gToy,  witii  various  splmshea 
and  dots*  The  female  is  brownisk.  Thia  biittetfly  has  i^m^  forms, 
the  one  which  is  procurable  in  the  diy-^season  having  a  krge  dark 
bbteli  oa  the  underside  of  the  hindwiiig>  partially  oovering  it  and 
obsottring  the  markings.  The  larva  looks  Kko  a  little  greon  gmb, 
espedally.  (as  is  generaUj  the  ease  when  disturbed)  if  the  head  is 
not  seen.  This  latter  is  Uack^  and  can  beeompletely  hidden  beneath 
the  second  segment  of  t^e  body.  When  feeding  the  little  Maok 
hood  is  protruded.  On  the  ^vehtb  segment  is  placed  an  organ 
from  which  esudes  a  dear  liquid  of  whi(Ai  the  attendant  ants 
aie  rerj  fond.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime  or  on 
tiie  pomolo  tree,  and  is  always  attended  by  one  or  more  ants  whioh 
ran  over  its  body  and  keep  on  touchiDg  it  with  their  antennad. 
The  ant  which  I  foond  attending  it  appears  to  be  the  common 
one,  which  curls  its  body  up  over  its  back  when  disturbed,  and  Kves 
in  trees  building  paper  nests. 

fii  Chilades  troohilus,  Froyw  (673).  This  is  a  very  tiny  little  but»- 
My,  the  smallest  (except  perhaps  Ziaera  gaika)  in  India.  Both  sexes 
are  verjr  much  alike,  brown  above  and  a  little  lighter  underneath. 
It  is  marked  below  with  dots  and  splashes ;  but  the  distinguishincr 
featirre  is  a  row  of  brilliant  metallic  qwts  or  eyes  borflerod  with 
ydlow  oQ  the  hindwing.  These  spots  oau  be  seen  faintly  on  the 
^Pperside.  It  is  common  everywhere  and  a&eots  the  ground, 
^■ttering  low  about  the  grass  and  weeds. 

^5.    Oya)iirU  pwpa,   Horsfidd    (681).      I  have  taken  this  ot 
Pachmarhi  and  in  the  Sambalpur  District     The  distinguishing 
^eatare  is  the  white  centre  or  disc  of  the  forewing,  which  is  bordered 
•^  brownish  in  the  female  and  blue  in  tho  Aide,  the  hindwmg' 
^^'Uig  also  a  dash  of  white.    It  doe*  not  seem  to  be  very  cxmimon 
^^^^^^  the  Central  Provinces. 
^®-     2Sja-a  maha,  KoUar  (694).    This  is  a  common  littU  "  blue.  *' 
fe^  a  silvery  or  greyish  sheen  upon  the  Wings  whioh  have  a  black 
^^er.    The  female  is  of  a  brownish-purple  cblour,    I  nevwr  came*  < 
^^^'^^^  it  in  Chhattisgarh,  though  at  Pachm«rTii  and  Jabalpur  it  is 
^^^  common.     All  the  butterflies  of  this  gcHUS  %  low; 

^y.    Ziaera  gaika,  Trimen  (702>.'    This  shares  with  Ol  trockilws^  : 

23 
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'«li*eady  mkifiotied,  the  distidctidti  ci  lieing  the  smallest  butterfly 
iii  Tndiii.     It '  Iboks  like  i  rtiittiatttrd  of  the  last-iiam^  species,  but 
the  xl^rk  boi-dcr  td  t\xe  wings  te  not  so  wfeU  defined. 
'   '^8.  '  Zi^ef-a  l^Jl^lmon,  Buhner '{699). 

•  '59.  Zrieraom;  Fabrici'iii  (703).  The^  are  b6th  ihoi^e  or  less  like 
the  6{hei^  roehtibn^  of  the  skme  genus,  are  smaUer  than  Z.  maha 
and  larger  than  Z»  gaikd. 

"  60.  Everes  rrrgiades,  Pallas  (716).  Thid  is  a  little,  bright  blue 
l)utteT*flj^  with  silvery  nndersidef;  near  the  tail,  on  the  underside  of  tie 
hibdwltig,  there  ate  some  orange  markings,  below  which  are  a  couple 
of  black  spots.  It  is  fond  of  settling  on  the  ground  and  sucking  up 
the  Moisture  in  damp  spots.  It  is  fotmd  almost  all  over  the  world. 
'  Si.  N^aduba  arckUei/ 1^.001^(73^).  This  is  a  purplish-colour^ 
insect  with  the  underside  brownish,  marked  with  fine  white  waving 
lines.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  a  tailed  as  well  as  a  tailless  form. 
'JiifiHJ  AbiWe  the  tail,  when  present,  on  the  underside,  tSiere  is  a  Grmall 
black  spot  marked  with  greenish  scales. 

•..  ^  jAmuieH  'l$chm^  Cramer  (733).  This  is  a  most  lovely  little 
ereaturet  fche^  moat  brilliant,  I  think,  Of  all  the  "blues,''  at\d  only 
approacli^^d  iu  tlte  depth  of  its  brilliantly  metallic  lustre  by  Tqjuria 
Ifyngiam^i  tb^ugh  the  blue  in  the  latter  has  a  greeoier  tinge,  whereas 
in  J.  boofmsSt  is  of  a  deep  blue.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  this  butter&y 
flashing  among  the  bushes  and  trees,  looking  like  a  sparkling  gem  as 
it.di^r^s  l^ither  and  ttiither.  Wheii  it  rests  it  disappears ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  rises  th^  flash  x4  colour^  from  the  wings  reveals  its  presence,  and 
the  behol^^^.i^  struck  with  admiration. 

;..j.<J^.,  JUj?y?wte  (?§)M,God^t(734).  The  three  genera  of  JViTCflkftiM, 
Jamides  and  Lampides  are  tery  dose  to  one  another,  the  colours  on 
tbi^  u^i^^gs^^  pi  ti;\%  wjings  being-  the 'Chief  difference  between  them. 
,,Tbe.markings,on  tl^e.under^de  are  yery.  dtmilar,  ai|d  are  dispoeed 
in  th.^  same  manner  ifx  each  specie^  of  th^  three  genera.  In  Jamides 
the,  blue,  qu  th^  u^pja^de  is  very  deep^  in  Lampides  it  is  very,  pale, 
lUmpst^nj^ilkTWWte  in ,SQme.  specie^,  while  iii  N^acaduba.tixe  shade  of 
.  c<piour  aiq)Birs  i^  be^  something  bet^o$ijf  tlie  other  two  genehi. 
,  L.  >^/i)i^is.  4).  Ijpajijif ul  ins0ot,,tiie  9pJ9j1r.pl  J^ejupperside  beipg  a  paie 
though  shining  blue ;  the  underside  is  similar  to  J.  hoehus,  but  p^ler  ; 
the  mfirkjugf^  are  di^nwed  in  v^py  much  the  same-manner.. 


trJ^ .  L^fnpidea.  txli^nu^^  Fa^mci^^  X7{18}i.  ..TbiB  13  »  dedicate  afid 

r>  ^  httfctep%,  wid  ift  ftigh.!;  U^piora  jEe(*l^.tiiau  iW  tVP  prq<?^nff. 

**  Colour  is  a  vcacy  pade  blup,  almo^  xaafe-vb^to.     Thoi  i^^^^de 

is  pale  brown  with  wavy  white  ;lijicg,  and  Boraetiaves  souro  of  these 

Jine*  enclose,  a  darker  groui^d  and  lorm  a  figure  resembling  the 

letter  T,  this  latter  being  tjieiornj.  which  is  found  ^ip  the  dry  cold 

season.     It  is  fond  of  shady  glades  and  woods.  ,  ^  . 

.  65^    Catochryaops   straff,    Fabricius   (743).    This    is  a  delicate 

«ilvery-colourc4  insect,  the  Uuo  of  the  wing  being  pule  and  .with 

a,  fatii^-lifee  sheon.    It  is   fond  of  sucking  up  moisture  iroip,  tjxe 

ground,  .  ; 

66.  C(Uophry9(fps  aiqfm,  Fabricius  (745).  This  very  much  resembles 
the  last^  but  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  undorsidQ  being  of 
A  browner  tinge. 

67.  Catochrgsopa  pandavcL,  Horsfiold  (750).  Very  like  the  twp 
foraiQr^  but  of  a  darker  blue  altogether;  the  underside  too  is  distinctly 
darker.  .     . 

^v  Tarums  theophraduH^T^B^incmB  (752).     A  deep  blue,  almost 

puiple  butterfly,  with  a  small  black  mark  about  the  middle  of  the 

forewing  on  the  uppendde.    The  underside  is  white  with  black  spots 

wd  gplashes,  and  there  are  some  metallic  spots  near  the  outer  margin 

ol  the  hindwing.    The  female  is  almost  white  above,  with  a  little 

Wue  at  tiie  base  of  the  wings.  - 

^9.    Tarucm  plinitts,  Fabricius  (76S).    Not  mutehlike  the  prefeed- 

^S'    The  underside  is  marked  with  larger  splashes  than  thef  fbre- 

^^^g,  the  splashes  being  of  a  brownish  colour.     It  is  a!  pugnacioois 

*^tlB  ereature,  and  in  common  with  many  other  •*  blues"  when  engaged 

^  ^rial  combats  ascends  high  into  the  air. 

^,    Caitalius  nmtnony  FabridiuJs  (769).    A  black  and  white  but- 

^^y  something  like  the  female  of  Taruem  theopkrastm,  which  it 

^^'^^tiy  resembles  when  on  the  wing.    The  spots  on  the  underside 

Vfz^'^  tx>  vary  in  size  according  to  tibeseascm,  being  darker  and  running 

vote  one  another  in  the  specimens    appearing  during  the  rains. 

71.  Caatalius  decidea,BiQwiijBoni7Q&).  Very  mubh  like  tiie  (n^e- 
ceding,  except  that  it  hto  a  brownish  tint  on  the  underside  ot  the 
wings, 

72,  rohjommatm    bceiieui,    Linnajus    (767).     This     is    what  is 
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callfed  tho^'^long-^ tailed  bliie  "in  England>  wher6  itistery  wwa,  thougli 
common  enough' on  the  continent.  Tlie  upperside  of  the  wings 
in  the  mole^pcanr  to  be  frostdd  fcotii  the  l6hg  coales  with  which  the 
other  scales  »rc  <0Terlaid.  It  is  very  oommonj  and  a  swift  fly^r.  The 
imderside  is  brownish,  with  some  narrow  pale  bai^s  and  •one 
<xms{iiGaaiis  bar  a^oss  the  disc.  It  is  found  almost  all  over  the  world, 
Auiericii  being  about  the  only  portion  it  does  not  afBect. 

73.  Ambli/podia  naradoides,  Moore  (772).  We  now  oome  to  the 
**  robust  folk  "  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  blues,"  the  habits 
cxf  which  arc  quite  different  to  all  the  others  hitherto  mentioned.  It 
is  eixtvotnoly  difficult  to  follow  the  flight  of  these  robust  creatufres: 
<Acy  soettt  to  go  past  yoii  with  b  **  whirr,"  and  as  the  Paddy  said 
of  the  snipe,  **  Before  you  can  see  them,  they  are  out  of  sights  bedad." 
A.  nai-adoidei  is  'a  purplish  insect  on  the  npperside,  but  thojimderr 
^ido is  marked  very  like  a  dead  leaf,  and  is  in  miniature* like  thd 
undcnrsidoof  the  butterflies  of  the  g^ius  KeUlima.  The  shape  of  the 
wmgs  when  folded  is  also  leaf-'like,  and  when  seated  on  the  ground  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish. the  little  creature  from  the  dead  leaves  with 
whicb  it  is  surrounded*  I  met  with  this  species  in  Chhatisgarh  and 
nowhere  else. 

*  7.^.  Iraota  mcBCenaSy  Fabricius  (776).  I  have  only  three  ragged 
males  of  this  species,  all  taken  by  myself  at  Pachmarhi.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  the  Central  Provinces.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  fragmentary  specimens  I  possess,  I  should 
iihagine  this  to  be  a  most  lovely  little  insect,  as  the  blue  on  the  wing 
Is  so  vivid.  I'he  underside  is  reddish-brown,  adorned  with  silvery 
spots  and  marks,  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  "  blue " 
I  kn6w  of. 

75.  -dD^Aopafo  amii^^,  Hewitson  (791).  This  is  a  most  glorious 
creature.  The  male  is  of  a  brilliant,  intense  blue  colour,  and  the 
female  is  even  lovelier,  as  tte  blue  is  bordered  with  deep  black.  It 
is  a  lar^e  insect  as  **  blues"  go,  measuring  something  more  than 
two  inches  across  the  expanded  wings.  It  flies  very  fast,  and  the 
only  way  to  catch  it  is  to  watch  where  it  alights,  and  then,  either 
with  a  vipiorous  sweep  or  by  dropping  the  net  over  it,  papture  it. 
One  year  it  appearc(i  in  numbers  in  company  with  the  next 
described   species  on   a  /aim  tree  (Grcicid  amiiica)  in  my  gaidcn  at 
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R»ipur  immedisAeiY  after  the  fiiM^  rhcavy  lidl  df  rain  in  Juna  '  iJb  is 
commoa  at  Sambalpur  and  is  not  nnoommon'  at  Jab^pnr. 

7&  Arhopala  ahnxp  Hewitftoo.  ($01).  This  is  a  nuoiaiuDe  o!  tbe 
above ;  hat  thie  wings  are  o£  a  muck  diUlor  colour  and  purple  rather 
tbaa  blue  in  tone;  It  is  very  oommon  at  Pachmarfai,  and  a  smart 
blow  given  with  a  stick  on  almost  any  shrub  on  the  plateau  will  set 
scores  of  them  A^iag.  It  has  the  same  habit.as  A.  dmaoies  of  hidiug 
away  in  Ihe  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
.  ■  r?.    Guretis  ikelisy  Fabricius  (850). 

78.    Ouretis  bmUa,  Bodbleday  and  Hewitsoh  (8S&).     The  genus 
CmliioongMia  of  butterflies  of  a  peculiar  and  striking  coloration* 
The  males  ore  of  a  brilliant  coppery-i«d  above  and  silvery-whiie 
uodenitotk^  while  the  females  are  either  white  or  ochreous  above 
(in  a  Japanese  form  dull  bluish)  and  silvery-white  underneath.     In 
both  sexes  the  upperside   has  a  black  border  varying  in  width,  so 
ihat  ia  some  specimens  but  little  of  the  ground-colour  is  seen^  vfhUe 
in  others  as  little  of  the  border  is  apparent.     The  effect  of  the.  ikk 
wdand  silvery-white  while  in  the  act  of  flight  is  dianning  and  not 
ft  little  surprising.    In  C,  theiis  the  bhu^  border  is  much  narrower 
than  in  C.  bulis,  and  does  not  extend  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore- 
wing,    Ll  C.  bulls  (to  which  C.  angulata  (856)  and  C.  dentaia  (857) 
are  very  ilearly  related,  if  they  are  not  actually  the  some  species)  the 
bUck  border  extends  along  the  inner  margin*    Both  forms  are  ob- 
^able  at  Pachmarhi  and  also  at  Sambalpur.    The  transf ormatipns 
of  this  genus  are  very  curious,  and  the  account  given  of  them,  in 
"The  Butterflies  of  India,'*  by  Mr.  de  Nicdville,  will  well  repay 
perusal. 

79.  Zesius  ehf/BomaUua,  Hiibner  (890).  I  have  only  suocepded  in 
procuring  a  few  specimens  of  this  butterfly,  all  at  Sambalpur.  The 
female  is  much  larger  than  the  male  and  in  appearance  is  totally 
unlike,  it  being  of  a  bluish  colour,  while  the  male  is  of  a  bright 
copper  colour,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  female  has  three  tails  to 
each  hindwing,  while  the  male  has  but  two.  I  always  found  the 
females  flying  near  the  ground  where  the  ground  was  marshy,  and 
near  tanks,  while  the  male  darted  about  among  the  leaves  of  trees 
like  most  others  of  the  ^'  robust  folk ;  "  the  female  in  this  respect 
resembled  the  "  feeble  folk." 
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.^  a£Tai)W.ufel^-t)lac]kxJQl;OUT  above,  t}ie  ^^la  b).ue'glQ8sed^  with  aQveral 
,}m^  of  orao?^  pntbeforqwing.,  .,nu(fcrwa,tbj,the  wii;iga  ^vja  j^evei^al 
reddish  bands  across  them,  each  band  with  an  ^wej^atf^ajk  qi  brigbt 
,8ijlxpix.,  ,Tba  under^id^,  if  more  b^utif  u^Jthan  the  upper  I  The  b^Uer- 
,fli?p  of  this,  gon^s^y^  v,er3r  fast;  but  they  ^of^m  (9  bauntoije  parfciciular 
chosen  spot,  sporting  about  a  852^90. o|  soiae  tweiity,  or  -thirty  square 
,yq,fd8^:andre4iDgoai$clefif  orthc^opmost  twig  of  some  shrub  eyery,uow 
mifl  thcBi. :  JJ'pQm  thre^  tp  l^^lf  pa^tipu^r  oj'rperhaji^Jaterin  th^  aft<5r- 
noou  seems  to  ,be  the  j)ime  they  ohoose  for. this  sort  of ;  play.  Spme- 
tip;iQS  it  18  oae  alone  who  frequents  a  certain  spot,  at,  other  .times,  there 
are  aeve^al  engaged,  in  this  sporty  and  whoa  they  meet  in  their  gyjrat 
tions  thoy  ascend  rapidly  into  the  air  for  some  di^nce,  mpst  likely 
in  jf\iriou8  combat,  and  then  desponding,  go  on  with  the  same  rapid 
movements  as  before  and  that/  have,  thus  been  interrupted.  They  arp 
|ofld:  of  settling  (p  thp  flpwers  of  the  common  marigold,  T^^T^^^^  erecia, 
whjc^  i}l[ia^  plant  puts  forth :  its,  brilliant  attire,  This  last  habit  ia 
l^ared  with  n^ftuy  other  Lyccmidce^ 

§1,  \4^h][ux}m  trifurcaia^,  l^oore  (915).  .  This  isvery  like  tbp  last 
e^Mji^pt^t^biat  tb^;  colour  on  the  iorewiugis  bluer,  and  it  bears  only  one 
sm^^l^praiiLge  mark.  The  silver  streaks  underneath  are  bordered 
W^  ^l(ick«    Tljie  habits  of  tdiis  butterfly  are  tibie  samp  as  those  of 

^9.  ,  J^(yuriahnginu9,FahTiciua{93l).  The  male  of  this  species 
1^  a  mP6t  lorvp](y  little  insect^  the  upperside  being  a  brilliant  greenish- 
blu^;  ^ith  a  deep  bUick  border.  The  upderside  is  silvery-grpy,  with 
^  lew  spaall  ^oa^rrow  curved  black  marks  disposed  in  a  sort  of  band 
aotP9s  ^  wings.  The  female  is  pale  blue  with  a  dark  border  to  the 
WiQg$  OJi.  the  upperside ;  the  underside  is  the  same,  as  in  the  mala 
It  is  a  forest-loving  insect  and  settles  pn  the  leaves  of  trees. 

83^  TajuriajehoHa^  Moore  (932).  This  yery  closely  resemlde6> 
in  both  sexes,  the  female  of  the  last-named  butterfly. 

SJf.  Loxura  alt/mnm,  Cramer  (977).  This  is  a  peculiarly-shaped 
butterfly,  as  the  hindwing  is  lengthened  out  into  a  long  tail ;  the 
forewing  is  sharply  pointed.  The  colour  of  those  captured  by 
me  is  a  pale  orange  with  a  black  border  to  the  forewing,  narrower  in 
the  hindwing.     It  has  a  weak  flight,  and  is    immistakable  on  the 
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'^^g  fi^tfep^uliai^shi^and'colou^^^  It  ha^  to  tie  hariaied  very 
j^^titls^^  ^^fts't^itoWb'sbetlfeay  broken."  R  ^p^j^^Jit^  to/'fifequtmt*  ^e 
J^tsldrte  oi  forests,  amoiig  buAey^nd  clumps  (A  bamboo^.'  *  t  hkve 
;^^d  It  nowhere  else,  .  •  ,  -      >  ^»' 

i*wJ*S:    ttapala  schutacert,  Mooref  '^995).    I  dnly  catfgbt'one  mate 
W^Then  6t  thid  butterfly  In  Kalabandi.    The  colour  is  a  dark  Mie 
^^^  a  beautiful  gloss  in  some  lights. 
^&n    Rapala  melampu^  Gmmev  {l(m):    Thh  h  ^  hrillitat  i^^^ 
litttterfty ;  the  colour  of  the  forewing  bring  of  a  viVid  red,  bbrdered 
witliT)lack.    It  is  very  common  in  the  Central  Provinces,  andis  found 
almost  everywhere.    It  seems  to  be  a  hardy  and  bold  little  creaturiy, 
for  I  have  frequently  noticed  it  in  the  hot  weather  flying  about  and 
settling  down  liear  the  "khas-khas  tattie  *'  for  the  sake  of  the  water 
i^hich  drains  away  from  that  very  necessary  adjunct  to  one's  comfort 
iii  tWs  part  of  India  during  the  hot  season. 

87,    Vlrachota    isocrateSy    Fabricius   (I0f2).      This    is  a    falHy 

Ikr^e  "  blue, "^  the  colour  beitig  a  greyish-blue  with  a  firaall  pdfdfh 

or  spot  of  orange  on  the  f orewing,  which  spot  is  more  corisplcuoiis 

in  the  feinale.     The  caterpillar  of  this  species  is  remarkable,  as  it 

feeds  inside  various  kinds  of  fruit  with  a  hard  rind  or  hard  «e6d8, 

such  as  the    guava    {Psidlum    guava)   arid    pomegranate    {Puiiim 

gramtum).    It  has  the  instinct  to  attach  the  frnit  to  the  tree  by 'a 

slight  but  strong  web,  so  that,  should  the  fruit  get  detached,  it'  caniiot 

fall.     These  remarkable  features  in  its  life-history  are  well  and  fully 

deBcribed  in  the  third  volume  of  "  The  Butterflies  df  India,  Buhnah 

rind  Ceylon,"  by  Mr.  de  Nio^ville,  pp.  478-480.    I  can  testify  to 

its  swiftness  of  flight  aud  difficulty  of  capture  as  de/posed  t6  by 

Mr.  Aitken.    I  have  never  reared  it,   but  hope  'to  do  so  thiis  raiuft, 

for  I  haVe  captured  it  oh  two  or  three'  bccasiotis  in  the  station  Jfi 

which  I  am'  now  living,   and  as  there  are  plenty  of  guava  and 

pam«igranat^  trees  slbout,  a  patient  search  fehould  reveal  eoAie  kfveo. 
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ON  ABNORMAL  HORNS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ANTELOPE, 
WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THEIR  PROBABLE  CAUSES. 

By  a.  W.  Morris,  F.Z.S. 
{With  a  plate.) 

Perhaps  no  group  of  animals  has  puzzled  and  perplexed  the 
systematic  zoologist  more  than  the  Rurainantia,  and  the  splitting 
up  of  the  trihe  into  subordinate  types  Has  proved  no  easy  task  even 
to  the  best  classifiers. 

The  horns  have  been  relied  upon  almost  exclusively  by  some  writers 
on  the  subject  as  aflEording  the  best  means  of  separating  the  different 
families,  while  others,  again,  have  based  their  arrangement  on  various 
points  of  structure  as  supplying  important  characters  for  the  division. 

Although  the  ox  and  deer  tribes  may  be  said  to  have  taxed  the 
ability  of  classifiers  thus  severely,  the  antelopes,  however,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  same  amount  of  trouble 
in  their  arrangement,  the  shape  of  the  horns  having  been  taken  as 
supplying  important  and  well-marked  character  for  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  XJngulata  of  which  they  form  a  sub-tribe. 

Resembling  the  deer  in  many  respects,  they  are  yet  abundantly 
distinct  from  these  animals,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  hollow  at  the  base, 
set  on  solid  bony  cores  like  those  of  the  ox  and  permanently  retained, 
whereas  among  the  deer  they  are  periodically  shed  and  renewed, 
a  stag  in  "velvet"  being  a  familiar  example  of  this  process.  Their 
shape  is  usually  **lyrate"  or  conical  and  set  above  the  eyebrows, 
which  is  one  of  the  important  distinguishing  characters,  and  never 
misshapen  or  distorted,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  many  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  so  that  any  obvious  departure  from  the 
normal  growth  must  be  considered  as  abnormal,  and  as  such  deserves 
to  be  noted  and  recorded. 

From  being  permanent  and  not  deciduous,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  any  particxilar  direction  they  may  assume  cannot  at  a  subsequent 
period  be  modified  or  altered  to  the  usual  shape,  so  that  as  they  are 
influenced  at  the  start,  so  must  they  remain  for  all  time.  The  cause  or 
set  of  causes,  however,  that  operates  in  this  way   and  gives  rise  to 
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these  abnormalities  and  other  monstrosities  is,  as  yet,  Hot  rery 
apparent,  and  on  no  condition  or  relation,  so  far  as  we  know,  do  they 
appear  to  be  dependent,  though  certain  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  them  which  require  further  confirmation  for  final 
acceptance.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  bodily  accidents  are  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing 
abnormal  growths,  and  that  injury  to  the  testis  in  particular  is  the 
primary  cause  of  producing  these  aberrant  types;  but  nowhere,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  there  evidence  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  so. 
Blyth,  as  noticed  by  Jerdon,  suggested  that  the  example  of  an  antelope's 
deformed  horn  as  then  known  was  probably  the  result  of  an  injury 
to  the  animal's  testis  on  that  side;  but  the  statement  is  not  put' 
forward  as  authoritative,  but  only  suppositional,  so  that,  in  th« 
absence  of  subsequent  confirmation,  much  weight  cannot  be  attached 
to  it,  notwithstanding  the  observation  made  at  page  249  of  the 
Mammab  of  Lidia,  that  "  there  is  a  wonderful  sympathy  between  the 
generative  organs  and  the  growth  of  the  horns,"  which  remark 
I  do  not  interpret  as  applying  to  all  ruminants  for  obvious 
reasons.  In  dealing  with  the  question,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  horns  of  deer  and  antelopes  are  formed  of  quite 
different  material— the  antlers  of  the  CervidaB  partaking  more  of  an 
osseous  nature,  while  those  of  the  Bovidas  are  of  another  substance 
which  is  capable  of  easy  deflection ;  so  that  trivial  causes  that  may 
have  no  eflfect  in  the  one  case  may  operate  powerfully  in  moulding 
aberrant  types  in  the  other.  I  very  much  doubt  if  an  antler  could  be 
made  to  describe  a  circle  ;  but  with  horn  this  is  easily  done,  and  it  is 
doubtless  pretty  generally  known  that  the  Kaffirs  and  Zulus  are  in 
the  habit  of  training  the  horns  of  their  cattle  by  different  methods 
^^  various  and  fantastic  shapes  to  suit  their  tastes,  so  susceptible 
*i^  they  to  manipulation ;  and  though  these  are  artificial  ways  of 
podacing  desired  results,  something  of  the  kind  may  come  into  play 
w  nature  when  intent  on  accomplishing  some  of  her  many  freaks. 

Ill  'some  cases,  perhaps,  health  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
Production  of  abnormal  horns,  and  we  all  know  what  an  important 
lactor  it  is  in  the  proper  development  of  man,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
^Qimals;  but  on  this  point,  unfortunately,  no  record  aeema  to  have  been 
^^^  for  subsequent  inquiries,  so  that  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  when 
24 
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•  MOTing  on  this  conjectare,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  however, 
^  trhat  mmrei^pirieato  ihe  dkuil^  inflicted  either  during  battle  or  through 
;:8e!me  accident,  are  the  main  causes  that  produce  abnormalities^  ihe 

horn  on  the  injured  side  being  thrown  out  of  its  natural  course  by 
^e  concussion  or  damage  sustained.     In  an  interesting  article  "  On 
AfenormBlities  in  the  Horns  of  Buminants "  at  page  123,  VoL  I.  of 
>'<ihe  Society's  publication,  Mr.  Sterndale  suggests  that  possibly  the 
i  osseous  core  has   something  to   do     with    deflecting    horns   from 
« their  natural  direction  ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  the  question  Tsrould 
naturally  suggest  itself — This   is  an  abnormal  condition  also :   by 
what  means  did  it  arise,  and  how  would  it  affect  the  shape  of  horns, 
'  which  usually  present  deformities  away  from  the  region  of  the  osseous 
prominence  ?      This  is,  I  believe,  an  important   consideration,  if  we 
'  are  inclined  to  accept  the  suggestion,  though  in  certain  oaisee^  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  the  core  may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be 
,  supposed  to  give  the  direction.     Theories,  however,  may  be  multi- 
plied as  to   the   possible  cause  of   these  deformities,   but  till   sa^h 
tdme  as  closer  observation  and  research  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question,  nto  satisfactory  or  conclusive  results  can  be  arrived  at  to 
^count  for  them. 

In  tJie  accompanying  plate  some  very   abnormal  types  of  horn 

. '^ftpe  figured  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  various  and  peculiar 

^shapes  some  of  them  have  assumed,  which,  I  believe,  are  of  more 

^  frequent  occurrence  in  nature   than  we  either  imagine  or  su^)Ose 

'  froiti  our  very   limited   knowledge   of  their  existence,  and  which  I 

•  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

•  As  is  well  known,  the  horns  of  the  Indian  antelope  (A.  bezoariica) 
are  graceful  objects  to  look  at,  and  compare  very  favourably  with 
^  those  of  the  other  mombors  of  the  group  in  beauty  and  symmetry 
f't)f  shape.  They  are  largo  and  long  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  aad 
i  ispiral  in  form,  diverging  at  the  tips,  and  marked  nearly  thoir  entire 
r  length' with  strongly  developed  rings.  They  vary  greatly  in  diver- 
i'  'genoe  and  degree  of  spiral  twist  however,  and  cases  where  they  have 
1.' grown  almost  parallel  instead  of  the  usual  V  shape  are  not  imknown. 
tpig.  A  ilx  the  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  pair  of  very 
iMsymmeterioal  and  well-formed  horns  of  this  type,  grown  ahaost 
>3pai«Jkl^  with  each  oihtt.    In  cases  of  this  nature  itwiUnotbe 
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difficult  to  Qui^K)s&y  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Siemdale,  thai  the  bony  oore 
may  be  loainly  mstmmfttttal  ia'  giTing  ihe  upright  direction  hare 
obsenred.    Fig.  B  is  aa  examine  of  a  hora  whioh,  in  addition  to  beiag 
maUonaed,  has  also  been  broken  off  beyond  its  middle,  what  there  is 
fi  it  having  grown  outwards  and  then  inwards  behind' the  other  on». 
We  do  not  know,  of  coarse,  at  what  particular  period  of   its  g^roMh 
&e£raoture   oocnirred  or  how  it  happened^  though  there  is  ample 
reasoE  lor  supposing  that  it  must  have  been  during  an  early  period 
of  develoiHnent,  and  Hlg  theory  of  injury  may  here  oomein  with  some 
force,  ss  the  damage  could  have  but  resulted  from  something  of  this 
Jiature;  eiiiier  in  battle  or  through  some  accident. 
'    At  Fig,  C  we  have  a  very  curious  and  unnatural  example  in  this 
species  of  animal,  the  f  emaleeof  which,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Cervid» 
and  AntelopinaDj  are  entirely  hornless ;  but  in  this  case  the  horns  are 
fiaid  to  be  those  of  a  doe  antelope  which  have  grown  outwards  and  down- 
wards in  a  most  unusual  mimner.    They  are  reported  to  be  very  thin, 
'^7  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  circumference  at  the  base,  though  l^i 
^ohes  in  l^igth  on  the  outside  curve,  and  perfectly  smooth^  with  neilber 
^gs  nor  flexures  on  their  surface.     All  known  examples  of  these 
^OTTiB  seem  to  agree  in  being  perfectly  thin,  though  varying  in  length, 
^d  at  page  46,  Vol.  II.,  of  the  Society's  Journal,  Mr.  Stemdale  has 
fig'U'ed  and  described  a  pair  of  very  similar  horns  in  which  the  rings, 
nowever,  were  very  apparent.     These  monstrosities  are  certainly  .of 
'^^    occurrence,   but  few  instances  of  the  kind  being  known  to 
^   Je^on  mentioning  three  cases  only  as  being  on  mcord  in  which 
tne  homfl.  were  "  thin  and  much  curved,  *  gyring  round  like  thoM  of 
^^^  QfnmonJ  "   Hermaphroditism  is  undoubtedly  the  promoting  cause 
^   these  abnormalities. 
^ig.  D  represents  the  head  of  a  fine  buck  at  present  in  the  Mysore 
^"^einment  Gardens  at  Bangalore,     In  this  case  the  left  horn 
^^8  outwards  almost  at  its  base,  as   with  the  sheep,  goats  fud 
^^  q>6cies  of  African  antelope,  sweeps  downwards  at  about  half  its 
^^gth,  and  then  twists  back  upwards  and  inward/s,  ineeting  its 
llo^.-liom  near  the  tip.     As  this  ia  a  living   animal,  perhaps  it  is 
y*^    as  well  to  remark  here  that  it  c^pears  a  perEect  and  well- 
^^^loped  specimen  of  its  kind  in  other  respects,  with  no  indication 
*^^tever  of  disease  or  Mher  an»mic  conditaons.     Closer  investigjation, 
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however,  may  possibly  j*eveal  certain  signs  which  would  help  us, 
in  some  measure,  to  account  for  these  various  eccentric  growths. 

Fig.  E  has  already  been  illustrated  and  noticed  at  page  123, 
Vol.  I.  of  the  Society's  publication  by  Mr.  Stemdale,  and  affords  a 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  the  many  malformations  these 
horns  are  subject  to.  Here  we  have  the  right  horn  perfectly  natural, 
whereas  the  left  one  sports  in  an  amazing  manner,  curving  out- 
wards, backwards,  and  finally  upwards  behind  the  right  ear,  looking 
Y^y  ^mch  as  if  some  strain  during  growth  were  accountable  for 
the  deforming. 

.  At  Fig..  F  we  have  another  type  of  abnormal  growth,  and  one 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  rather  uncommon  and  peculiar.  In  this 
case  the  horns,  one  of  which  has  been  broken,  are  exceedingly  flat, 
^  and  the  rings,  which  are  much  closer  than  usual,  appear  on  their  front 
surface  only,  the  left  horn  further  having  one  flexure  at  the  base, 
;  while  the  other  twists  once  only  at  the  tip.  In  this  instance  also  some 
$^ve(re  injury  to  the  skull  may  easily  account  for  the  deformity,  and 
eventually  perhaps  some  such  cause  will  be  found  to  give  rise  to 
jtbese  malformations,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  as  full  particu* 
lars  as  possible  may  be  recorded  by  those  that  have  the  opportunity 
whea  eases  such  as  these  fall  under  their  observation*  as  then  and 
tiiea  only  can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficult  question. 

In  concluding  the  subject  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  it  is 
nainly  thiNOugh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Phipson,  who  has  also  furnished 
me  with  some  rough  notes  on  the  different  sketches,  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  Figs.  A,  B,  G,  £,  and  F,  which  are 
from  specim^is  in  the  Society's  collection,  while  D  represents  the 
head  of  a  fine  buck  in  the  Government  Gardens  at  Bangalore,  cm 
seeing  which  I  was  at  first  induced  to  draw  up  the  present  imper- 
fect paper. 
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BOMBAY  GRASSES. 
By  Dr,  J.  C.  LisBOA,  F.L.S. 
PART  IV. 

(Continued/romp.SiQ,   Vol.   V.) 
DiMEBiA,  JR.  Brown. 

-D.  Hohenacheriy  Hockst.  Hohenack.  PL  Ind.  Or.;  Pailoatachya,  Hoke- 
**«c*en,  Stend,  Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  413.  In  North  Kanara,  collected 
^y  Hr.  Talbot.     Also  grows  in  Mangalore. 

D,  Ornithopoda,  Trin.  Fundam  ;  Andropogon  filiformis,  Roxb.  Flof\ 
Jnd,  I.  256. 

Var.  D.  tenera,  Trin. 

At  Mahableshwar  and  Lemowlee.  In  tbe  latter  place  it  is  not 
uncommon. 

D.Juscescens,  Trin.  Mem.  Ac.  Petersb.  Culm  slender,  14-16  inches 
long,  glabrous.  Sheaths  with  a  few  hairs  towards  the  junction  with  the 
laminae,  or  none.  Nodes  glabrous.  Ligula  very  small,  truncate, 
membranous.  Leaves  linear,  acuminate,  2-3  inches  long  by  2  lines, 
rather  rigid,  coTered  with  numerous  hairs.  Racemes  terminal, 
secund,  2  or  rarely  3,  2-2^  inches  long,  one  sessile,  and  the  other  on  a 
peduncle  3  lines  long,  enclosed  in,  or  emerged  from,  the  last  sheath ; 
one  raceme  is  often  branched.  Rachis  almost  glabrous,  conrex  on 
one  side,  and  notched  or  depressed  on  the  other. 

Pedicels,  distant,  separated  from  each  other  by  1  line,  glabrous  ; 
very  small,  nearly  f  line  long.  Spikelets  of  light  yellowish-brown 
colour  2-2^  line  long,  inserted  singly  and  alternately  on  the  notches. 

Ist  or  outer  glume  2  line  long,  narrow,  linear  acute  with  hair 
or  ciUate  on  the  margins. 

2nd  glume,  broader,  a  little  longer  (about  2^  line),  acute  with 
ciliated  margins. 

8rd,  transparent,  smaller  (about  1  line),  narrower  and  thinner  than 
the  last  two  glumes ;  no  hairs. 

4th^  nearly  the  size  of  the  third,  2-dentate  with  a  twisted  and 
hent  awn,  arising  from  the  top  between  the  teeth.     Stamens  2. 

Grows  in  Lanowlee,  in  the  fields,  in  front  of  the  bungalows  of  the 
G.  I.  P.  Railway  employ^.     Also  in  Bengal,  Kassia,  and  Nepal. 
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,  p.  grmlii,  Ifiees,  Steud.  Syn*  PL  Glum.  413.  2>.  iaxiusoula^  Tfiew. 
Trimen's  Journal  of  Bot,,  1885,  p.  272.  This  is  not  common  Kke 
the  latter  species,  is  found  in  our  ghiia.  BotH  grow  among  otfcer 
grawes,  specially  amongst  ^r^iiraajow  echinatm,  and  have  a  peculiar 
withered  look  in  consequence  of  their  light  brown  or  ydllowiflh-white 
inflorescence.     Cattle  do  not  seem  to  touch  it. 

Imperata,  Cj/rtll. 

ImpercUa  arufidinacea,  Cyrill;  Saccharum  cylindricum,  Roxb.  ,/y. 
Ind. 

Yer.  Dhub.  In  moist  places  all  over  our  Presidency  not  common, 
Widely  dispersed  over  Northern  India,  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the 
hills,  more  especially  on  clayey  soils,  where  Water  is  near  the  surface. 
It  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pasturage  in  Bengal,  where, 
as  Roxburgh  observes,  the  fields  are  white  with  it  when  in  flower 
after  the  first  rains  in  April  and  May.  Cattle  relish  it,  when 
young.  The  Telingas  make  use  of  it  in  their  marriage  ceremonies. 
In  Australia  it  is  called  ^  blady  grass ;  '  and  the  young  succulent 
JoliagO;.  which  springs  up  after  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  is  much 
relished  by  stock.  I  have  observed  the  same  effect  resulting  from 
periodical  fires  on  certain  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  where  the  grass 
is  plentiful. 

In  external  appearance  it  resembles  the  following  grass,  and  is 
known  to  natives  by  the  same  vernacular  name. 

Saccharum,  Linn, 
S.  ^pofUanmm^  linn.   8.  ^gyptiacum.f  WiUd.    Enum.,  herb.  Ber« 
ir,  83.    8.  9emiieeumbenit  8.  eanatkuiatum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  236 

',  Ven  Kan,  Boahri,  Dharbi.  (West  Khandeieh.)  Common  all  ovefr 
India  in  ihe  plains  and  on  the  HiuGkalayan  slopes  up  to  6,000  ft. 
4Q^sed  as  a  fodder  for  buffaloes  and  also  for  thatching.  Ypung 
^eil^fd3ants.Also  feed  on  it*  In  Ceylon  it  is  very  common  in  gardeps 
^^<jl  I@96e8>  and  its  long  white  silvery,  panicle  and  tall  €ulms  give  it 
,f^i^^ga^<iy.'ftf>|>e««taca  .  The  leavejs  make  good  mats,  u^lor 
/-;ii»iioiis  purpose*.       . 

t;    A  officmarvmi  LUm»,  Daly  and  Gibs^,  Bomb.  Fl.  SuppL  100. 
Yer.  U98,  Serdi,  Ohendery  (bite  d  t^  cane  soi4  u^  ^^  bas^ar}, 


Tliere  are  several  Varieties  of  sugotcane  which,  whether  for 
eating  or  for  being  used  in  the  manufsicture  of  sugar,  are  more  ot 
less  Ifli^ly  Guitiyated  throughout  India.  The  reed,  after  juiee  held 
been  fiilttraeted,  yidids  a  stjong  fibre  tised  in  the  maiiufactttre  rf 
paper,  for  torches,  and  as  fuel  in  certain  parts.  The  leaves  are 
given  as  fodder. 

The  following  varieties  of  sugarcane  are  cultivated  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency : — 

Pufuiia  is  thick,  white,  soft  cane,  yielding  a  comparatively  T^tery 
juice,  but  gradually  driving  all  others  out  of  the  field,  wherever 
sufficient  water  is  available  for  its  cultivation,  as  it  is  vigorous  and 
yields  good  crop.     I  believe  this  is  the  Mauritius  Cane. 

Striped  Cane  or  Bamunee,  It  is  of  less  vigorous  growth,  but  is 
somewhat  richer  in  sugar  thail  the  former. 

Dark  purple,  or  'Kala,'  It  is  hard  and  gives  rich  juice  ;  ^s  hardy 
in  respect  of  living  with  less  irrigation  than  the  others,  but  it  ^flowers 
every  year,  and  this  must  lead  to  a  loss  of  sugar.  ^ 

There  is  a  fourth  variety,  thtjt  grows  to  a  great  length  with  the 
thickness  of  the  thumb.  It  is  grown  in  the  Mawal  districts  hni 
thrives  with  very  little  water.     The  most  profitable  of  all  is  Pnndia. 

The  fibres  left  after  the  juice  is  expressed  are  regularly  used  aa 
fuel  to  boil  the  cane  juice,  very  little  other  fuel  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

-     -  y 

S.  ciliarCy  Anders.,  8,  munja,  Rox.  Fl,  Ind.  I.  244. 

Ver.  Sary  Kana^  Katrh,  Miinj.  Seen  only  in  cultivation  in  Bombay 

gardens.     It  is  of  too  coarse  a  natum  to  ho.  used  for  fodder,  except 

"When  quite  young ;  it  is  used,  however,  in  districts  where  it  growi 

Spontaneously,  for  many  other  purposes  ;  e.g.,  in  the  manufacture  of 

Xnatting,  rope,  paper,  and  for  thatching  ;  the  stems  are  made  Into 

screens,  sieves,  and  baskets,  the  thicker  portion  of  the  stem  is  used 

ioT  lining  walls  and   in  the  construction  of  chairs  and  couches.     In 

the  Jhang  district  of  the  Punjab,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  cold  weather 

-the  leaves  are  often  the  only  pasturage  for  the  cattle.     They  ^the 

leaves)  are  also  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  bhusa,   with  gPaiA, 

oilcake,  or  green  stuff.     In  the  early  spring  the  grass  is  fired  atid  tile 

cattle  graze  on  the  green   shoots  that  quickly  sprout  again,   .{Jhang 

Setttefneni  Report,  page  28,  rrde  Duthie.)  -•' '   ■    -*^^    '^  ^ 
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PoLLtNiA,    Trin. 

P.  argentea,  Trin.  Act.  Ac.  PetersB. ;  P.  iristachyay  Thw/  Enum'. 
368,  AndropOgon  tristachius,  Roxb.  Ft,  Ind.  I.  266. 

Ver.  Chota  Kussai,  Roira  (Roida). 

Common  in  Lanowlee  and  all  over  the  Presidency  and  otter  parts 
of  Iiidia.  Eaten  by  cattle  wben  young.  Used  at  Poona  for  brooms 
and  thatching.  When  old  it  is  not  suited  for  fodder,  the  fibres  being 
hard.' 

P^  Mopoda,  Sance  in  Jotimdl  of  Bot,  TV.  173 ;  Spodiopogon 
angusUfolim,  Trin.  Spec.  Gram.  336.  Is  said  to  exist  at  Mahableshwar — • 
not  seen  by  ine; 

'  Spodtopooon',  Trin,  Fundam, 

S^.  AlbidiiSf  Benth.  Jour,  Linn.  Soc,  XIX.,  66. 
Andropngon  rhizophorus,  Steud.  Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  381. 
It  is  found  all  over  India  ;  hot  common.     My  specimens  are  from 
North  Zanara. 

Arthraxon,  Beavv,  Agrost. 

-4.  ^(inwoiij<e«,  Hpckst.  in  Flora.  All  over  India,  in  Deccau  and 
Nepal,  and  in  China. 

A,  echinatuSf  Hockst.  in  Flora;  Batraiherum  eckinatum,  Nees  ia 
Fdin.  PhiL  Jour. 

Ver.  Marvel f  KaduUa^marvel,  All  over  India,  very  common  iij 
Lanowlee  and  over  the  gMts.  Said  to  be  *  good  cutting  and  grazing/ 
especially  when  young.  It  is  not  eaten  by  horses.  The  murication 
on  A^  external  surface  of  the  outer  glume  of  the  hermaphrodite 
spikelets  varies  in  diflperent  specimens.  This  grass  is  described  by 
Prof.  Hackel  as  a  variety  of  the  laat. 

A^  mdor^hyUm^  Hockst.  in  Flora.     CJomnjon  all  over  India. 

4.  lancifolifie,  Hockst.  in  Flora*  Andrcpogon  bmcifoHus,  Trim 
Mem.  Ac  Petersb*,  is  a  variety  of  Ajrthraxon  myeroj^yllm^  Hockst.: 
also  Arthraxon  Mollis  or  BatreUherUm  MoUe,  Nees,  ia  a  variety  of  the 
last  species.  In  both  these  varieties  sessile  spikelet  is  solitaryt 
especially  on  the  upper  part  ctf  the  spikes.-  Their  v^maenlar  nam# 
is  £iit:adyach&  gavat^  Th/^  ivp&  oommon  in  the  rainy  reason  bql 
Bombay >  Lanowli^  the.  Western  Gh&te, in. general,  Pooaa  and  Nasik. 
Often  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  jold  walls.    Good  fodder  for  oattle,^  : 
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A.  ciliaris,  Beauv.  Agrost.  Plate  JI*^  fig.  6.  Ver.  name  Turads, 
Turde.-    Found  in  Lanowli  and  Sattara:  eaten  by  cattle. 

A.  ntidus,  Benth.  in  Linn.  Soc.'s  Jonroal.  BatratAerum  nwiHtn, 
Nees  in  Steud,  Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  383.     . 

Ver.     Kesya-turdOy  Nangar-modi,  Oondal,  Marvel  (Thana  xuunA)^ 
Not  uncommon  over  the  GMts,  LanowlL     It  is  eaten  by  cattle.  < 
This  is  described  by  Prof.  Hackel  aa  a  variety  of  A.  ciliam. 

^'  qmrtianus,  A.  Richard,  Tent.  Fl.  Abyss.  II.  448,  Plate  9^.i 
PleuropiUisplumbea,  Nees,  Steud.  Syn.  PL  Glum.  L  414.  Found  aU 
over  g]^l;g  in.  Kanara  and  other  districts  of  this  Presidency. 

'^'  ^nieanSy  Hockst.  in  Flora ;  Batratherum  micans^  Nees  in  AoaL 
*^d  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Found  in  Poona  and  over  Gh&ts;  also  Dehra 
^^  ^xA  Agarwalla.  Not  common.  Described  by  Prof.  Hackel  a^ 
*  ^*^^ty  of  Arihraxon  ctispidattu,  Hockst. 

Apocopis,  Nees. 

A,  Wightii,  Nees;  Andropogon  courtallumensiSy  Steud.  Syn.  PL 
Glum.  I.  377. 

There  are  in  the  collection  received  from  North  Eanara  speci- 
mens which  agree  in  all  particidars  with  the  plant  described  air 
8  sub-species  A.  Var.  A.  typicuSy  except  that  the  culm  is  not 
branched.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  specimens  are  from  plants 
collected  in  GNmjam,  Madras. 

Ophiueus,  R.  Br. 

0.  eorymboms,  Gaerlai.  fil,  Oarpol.  Plate  181 ;  Bottbteilia  eorfm- 
boa,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  Plate  181. 

Ver.  Sputter,  But,  Sonthi,  Katia,  Karvel.  Ybtj  common  all  over 
India.  Used  for  thatching  and  tying  bundles  of  grass ;  as  fodder 
when  young,  or  before  flowering,  and  when  other  kinds  fail. 

0,' per/oratus,  Trin.  in  Mem.  Ac.  Petersb.  ;  i2o^/iio9/Ai^  per/ora^ 
Rotb.  Corom.  PL  Plate  182,  PL  Ind.  I.  8S6. 

Ver.  Sassur,  Satgitna  Kurke. 

All  over  ttds  Presidency,  in  Madrar,  Neilgherry,  in  Bengal^  ^md 
in  Himalaya  up  to  5,000  ft.  Also  in  Nepal  and  Ceylon.  It  is  said  tf> 
be  common  at  Satpuda,  West  Ehandeish  (in  upland^,  and  used  as 
er  for  cattle.    li  is  not  uncommon  in  the  low-lying,  land  ia 
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tHe  pUins  6f  the  N>W.  Pfovin^es,  where  eattk  eat  it  when  yotog 
and  green.  .  , 

ie.  ^avt/fti^,  Lhm.  ftl,  Suppl.  114 ;  Roxb,  Corom.  PL  Plate  157, 
Siegoata  Cochitt'Ckimmk^  Loureira  PL  Cochltichinens,  61. 

V^y.  Barsali,  Bura,  Sooate,  Konda,  Pan^okoo.  Grows  allover  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Cochin-China,  Java,  Ohina  and  Philippine  Islandd ; 
ako  in  Africa  and  North  Australia.  I  received  specimens  from 
Yellapa  in  North  Eanara.    In  Himalaya  it  ascends  up  to  4 — 5,000  ft. 

jR,  gibhosa,  Hack. 

An  erect  grass.     Stem  2  feet  and  more,  leafy,  smooth  and  glabrous, 
when  devoid  of  the  sheaths,  branched  from  the  upper  half  or  two- 
thirds.     Branches  small,  sheaths  shorter  tiian  the  interoodes,  striated, 
closely   appressed,   rather  smooth  or  slightly  hisped  with  few  hairs. 
.Nodes  with  a  ring  of  hairs.     Ligula  1  lin.  long,  fimbriato-celiolate; 
Leaves  6 — 6  in.   long,  5  lin.  broad  in  the  middle,  acuminate  at  the 
etid  and   narrow   at  the  base,   ending   gradually  into  the  sheath, 
'Scabrous,   studded  with    hairs  minutely   tuberoled  at  their    base; 
iniddle  rib  white,   prominent.     Panicle  long,   terminal,   consistilig 
of   inany  branches  with  a  bract  or  leaf  sheath  at  the  base  of  each 
branch.     Spikes  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  friable,  slender,  glabrous, 
about  i — 1  in.  long,  1  — 2  in  the  axils,  solitary  on  each  peduncle  with 
'  &  cldse  sheathing  bract  at  the  base  of  each.     Articles  equal  in  length 
to  eiessile  spikelet.     Sessile  spikelet  broadly  oval,  obtuse,  1  lin,  long. 
Ist  'glutn^  rather  gibbous  at  the  lower  part,  and  there  bearing  veiy 
'  riiort  'st>arsely  scattered  hairs,  chartaceous  3  to  5  nerved ,-  the  edges 
■'-  aire  slightly  turned  in  at  the  upper  part.     2nd  glume  a  little  smaller, 
ovate,  chartaceous,  but  thinner  than  the. first,  indistinctly  3-nerved. 
3rd  -glume  «maUer  than   the  second,     hyaline,   with  no  •  trace   of 
tflOWer  in  the  axiL    4th 'smalW  than  the  3rd,  palea  not  seen.-    In 
some  spikelets  seeds  are  found.     Pedicillate  spikelet  consists  of  a 
^tingle  lanceolate,  or  lathisp  rf  « spatulate  glume,  with  tJie upp^  end 
%eiilg  slightly  bent  inwaids  jor  tiowttrds  the  rachis.    No  hairs* 
•    Thi&grasB  has^  a' viery  close  affinity  to  i2. /orm(3.9a,  R.  Br.,  except 
'^ibat  the  hairs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  first  glume,  whioh  is  bulged 
•  <mt«r  gibbous,  are  vetry  few  and  short    No  hairs  ^n  the  tipper  part 
of  the  articles.     The  pedicillate  spikelet  has  no  wing. 
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Iq  September  ol  \mt  year  (1890)  Mn  Talboi  olE$nar4  stot  Hie 

fipecimeus  of  this  grass  marked  ^*  New  species  of  Mainsuris/'  FindijBi|^ 

iowrever  that  it  was  a  species  of  Roith^lUa^  hitherto  undescribed, 

J  wrote  down  in  my  aole-hook  the  de8oripti<m  above  giyaiif  naming 

^^  -fiv   Talboti    after    Mr.   Talbot.     In  February  last   ()S91)   Mr. 

^tUe  wrote  me  saying  that  in  the  coUeotion  of  grasses  sent  by  Mr. 

'**Ibot  toPolten,  Hungary,  Mr.  Hackel  had  identified  one  as  a  new 

^^ies^  of  RoitbMlia  and  named  it  R.  fibbosa,  and  in  May  last,  at  my 

^Uest,  kindly  forwarded  me  a  specimen,  which  tMmed  out  to  be 

^  ^ne  I  have  described  above.     I  think  the  name  of  £,   Taihoii 

^R^  to  have  the  honour  of  priority,  if  Professor  Hackel  has  .  not 

aft  yel  puhHahed  his  description. 

R,  (Uvergens^  Hack.  Androp* 

A  small  cespitose  plant  named  Mn^rel  at  Mahableshwar. 
'  Gahuy  slender,  straight,  or  slightly  geniculate,  6 — 9  in.»  branching 
from  the  base,  glabrous.  Nodes  2  or  3  only,  hairy.  Sheath  1 — \\  i>. 
long,  shorter  than  the  intemodes,  loose  and  earinate.  They  and  the 
leaves  with  numerous  hairs  form  a  minutely  papitoee  base.  LiguU 
about  I  lin.,  hairy,  jagged.  Leaves  3 — IJ  in.  long  by  2i  lin.,  straight, 
acaminate,  complicate,  arising  insensibly  from  the  sheath  without 
outward  sensible  distinction  (cmly  the  ligula  marks  the  distinctigo 
between  the  2). 

Eacemes  of  light  or  pale  yellow  colour,  somewhat  compressed, 
generally  falcate,  simple,  solitary,  1 — \\  in.  long,  rather  thick, 
terminal,  elevated  each  on  its  filiform,  jointed,  sheathed  peduncle  of 
various  lengths.  The  end  of  the  peduncles  and  the  articles  of  the 
rachis  from  which  the  racemes  or  spikelets  have  fallen  off,  ajre 
marked  with  a  round  cavity* 

Rachis  ^brous.  Spikeleta  2,  pedicillate  and  sessile;  Sessile 
spikelets  3  lines  long  without  the  awn,  5  lin.  with  the  small 
awn. 

Outer  or  first  glume,  coriaceous,  elegantly  muricated  at  the  lower 
half  with  the  crooked  points  turned  upwards ;  the  upper  part  sur- 
rounded on  each  side  by  a  thin  white  (somewhat  transparent)  mem- 
branous wing  with  a  small  awn,  3  lin.  long  arising  from  the  inxier 
margin  of  each  wing,  straight  but  slighdy  diverging,  from  the  awn 
of  the  opposite  side. 
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*  '*'2ii>d  giutrie  thin,  acute,  ifaembraiMiceoiifl  tin^^ned,  not  muricart^d, 
about  1 — 1^  lin.  long.  .       . 

"  dfd  glufee  1 J  Kn.^  tratispareirt,  «cute. 
'     ifo  JBower  setti  in  the  aitil.  '  ,  . 

4th  glume  1  lin.  long  with  a  seed. 

As'fhe  grasfe  was  in  seed  no  stamens  nor  pistil  could  be  fouikJ. 
Pedicillate  spikelet.     Pedioel,  about  1  Itn.  1st  glume,  chartactous 
with  several  (7)  nerved,  not  muricated,  with  transparent,   rather 
triangular  wing,  as  in  the  first  glume  of  the  sessile  pikelet,  on  one 
'  6iae  only. 

2nd  glume  smaller,  thinner,  boat*shaped,  with  a  transparent  wing 
^bn  the  upf)er  part  of  the  keel,  terminated  by  a  short  straight  awn. 
'^    No  other  glimies,  stamens,  nor  pistil  seen. 

This  grass  is  named  R,  dxeergens  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
thrown  by  a  high  authority  in  England.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  distinct  species  of  Bottbcellia^  differing  from  R.  dwergens,  chiefly  by 
thd  ittxirications  and  awns  of  the  first  glume  of  the  sessile  spilcdet 
aiict  arwn  of  the  otiter  glume  of  the  pedicillate  spikelet. 

]  Man^uris,  Sicflr^.  Fl.  Ind.  Occid.  I.  186. 

Manisuria  granulans^  Linn,  fil  Nees.  Gram.  Gen,  Roxb.  Corom., 
.^  Pi.  Plat^  118-,  Dali.  Mid  Gibs.,  Bomb.  Fl.  300. 

Ver.  Kangni,  Datura  Okas.  Very  common  on  barren  land  in 
'thi»  Presidency  Olid  all  over  India,  on  Himalaya  up  to  5,000  ft. 
ASbo  in  the  Neilgherries,  Eamaon,  Nepal,  Assam,  Eassia  mountains, 
JwvA,  China,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropi<^l 
'oDOBtries.  *^  Mr.  Coldstream  says  that  it  is  both  grazed  and  stacked 
at  Hissar,  Punjab,  but  it  is  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  At 
Ajmere  it  is  considered  to  be  a  good  fodder  grass." 

'  Thblei*ogon,  Rotk, 

T.  e%fl/w,  Roth.  Nov.  pi.  spec.  62;  Jardinea  Abyssinia,    Steud. 
Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  360. 
.       Ver.  Tirpha,  Kadi. 

This  i^  a  beautiful  g^ass  2— 3i  ft.  high.  Its  spikelets  resembling 
externally  those  of  ischaemum  rugoBum.  Is  common  in  Pwma, 
IjTasik,  and  all  districts  of  this  Presidency.  It  grows  on  the  sides 
oi  the  roads  and  boundaries  of  the  cultivated  fields :  also  In  tropical 


; 


Airica,  HUls  of .  Al^y^sima,  aad  i^  wd  tQ  ^  V^  Ixy  c^ttl^and 
horses  when  young  and  green. 

Ischaemum^  Linn.  Gen.  Plwt. ;  /,.  arisUdwn^  iann.  Spe^.  Plant. 
Several  varieties  are  described  under  different  names  by  difi^ent 
authors.    Dalz.  and  Gibs.  Bomb,  Fl.  3Q6, 

I-  L  imherh^t  Betz.  obs.  VL  35  ;  J.  arisiatuni^  Bwvi.  Fl,  ,Jnd., 
Pkte21,fig.  3  (not  good). 

2.    /.  mmgahbricum^  Hack.  Androp.  204«      ,, 
.3,    /.  geniculatpm,  Roab.  i??,  Jnd.  !•  382. 

4.  /.  ekUuniy  Hack.  Androp.  205 ;  Meoachium  elaium,  NeeiSf  in 
JSteud*  Syn.   PI.  Glum.  L  376. 

Yer*  This  variety  is  known  to  natives  as  Bangadi^  Khanden. 
It  grows  all  over  India,  Ceylon  and  at  Hong-Kong.  The  plant 'Seen 
by  me  in  Jjanowlee  is  rather  small.  . 

.    It  is  a  good  fodder^  eaten  readily  by  cattle. 

/.  conjugatumf  Boxb.  2^.  Ind.  I.  321,  Dalz.  and  Gibs*  Bimb* 
M.  305,  Andropogon  cordattfoUus,  Steud.  Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  376.  , 

Yer.  Ber,  Bher,  Bar,  Khmden,  BhangadL  Mr.  Davidson  of  the 
Survey  Department  and  others  state  that  it  is  a  very  good  fodder. 

Received  specimens  from  Eonkon,  Eanara,  Malabar.  It  grows 
also  in  Bengal  and  Ceylon. 

/.  rugosum,  G^erten.  Carp.  Sapjd.  p.  I.  PI.  181 ;  DaLs^  titid 
Gibs.  Bomb.  Fl.  305. 

Yer.  Laz^  Bardi,  Bar,  Bher,  Karkel,  Ittt,  grass.  .  GoinmoD  all 
over  India,  Serampor^  Kamaon,  Silhet,  Neped,  China,  'CairtDn, 
Philippine  Islands  and  Timor.  Good  fodder  when  young:  not  fit  to 
cut  or  dfcock,  as  the  stems  are  easily  broken  when  dry.  Grows  with 
Tice  plants  and  injures  it.     Davidson.  -        ,. 

L  semisagitaium,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  X  321. 

Yer.  Dalaga,  Ber,  Sqf^Kadi  or  Kari  (Mahim  name).  Not  com- 
mon. Receiviod  specimens  from  Kanara,  Tli^na  and  Sattara..  Mr. 
Fergusson  says  it  is  a  good  fodder  grass. 

/.  ciliare,  Retz.   Obs.  YI.  36 ;  Andrqpogon  in  Retzil  and  A.  certm, 

Steud.  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  375.    Professor  Hackel  describes  several 

varieties.     /.  prorepens,   Hack ;   under  which  is  placed  L  tenellvm, 

..Roxb.  -R.  Ind.  L  323.  ,  ^■ 

..    LvUlosy^m,  spodippo^on  ifillo$u$,'Sees'f  I  malacophyllum^   -^^f*'* 
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pogon  malacophyUm,  Stetid.  Syiu  Pi.  Olam.  I.  372 ;  /.  arisiat^r^, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  319.  All  these  varieties  are  seen  by  me  j  a  ie«r 
others  mentioned  by  Hackel,  1.  c.  have  not  c6me  under  my  obseirva- 
tion. 

.  Yer.  Bara,  Bher,  All  over  India,  Burma,  Ceylon  and,  China ; 
seldom  used  as  a  fodder  grass.  Mr.  Fergujsson,  under  Spodiopoffon 
obUquivalvisj  describes  3  varieties  or  forms.  **  The  larger  hairy  form 
OQCurs  at  a  considerable  elevation  on.  the.  hills."  Another  form  of 
this  grass,  reserved  in  fields  and  under  the  shades  of  cocoanut 
trees  in  and  near  Colombo  and  extensively  brought  into  town  as. 
fodder  for  cattle,  is  well-known  as  the  Rat-tana,  literally  redgrass> 
of  the  Sinhalese. 

1  It  iqppears  that  Fergusson  describes  two  species  of  Ischmmum  under 
the  i^ame  of  Spodiopogon  obliqtUvalms, 

J,  TimorefhBe,  Kunth.,  Bevis.  Giram.  t.  369,  Plate  98  ;  Spodiopogon 
Blumii,  Nees.,  Steud,  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  376.  A  slender  grass.  Culm 
8 — ^20  in.  long,  somewhat  compressed,  creeping  and  rooting  from 
the  lower  nodes,  branching  from  the  middle  ones;  the  upper  part 
reduced  to  a  naked  peduncle.  Nodes  short-bearded.  Sheath  glabrous, 
Hjiliate  at  the  mouth*  Ligula  short,  truncate.  Leaves  very  narrow 
at  the  base,  linear-lanceolate,  3 — 4  in.  long,  acuminate,  scabrous  at  the 
margins  and  sprinkled  with  adpressed  hairs.    Racemes  1  — 1 J  in.  long, 

2  in  number — one  sessile,  and  the  other  on  a  short  (about  81  in.  long*) 
pedicel,  yellowish.  Rachis  and  pedicels  of  spikelets  with  yellowish 
hairs^  Sessile  spikeletilst  glume  3—5  nerved,  hairy  at   the  base, 

'glabrouB  on  the  dorsum,  2nd  glume  bidantate,  one  of  the  teeth  drawn 
into  a  slender  awn-like  point.  3rd  glume  hyaline,  thin,  with  a  male 
flower  (anthers  and  palea)  in  the  axil.  4th  ^ume  by  a  line  divided 
into  2  lobes,  and  sendinga  slender  bent  and  twisted  awn  about  4 — 5 
times  longer  than  the  spikelet*  A  hermaphrodite  flower  in  the  axil  of 
this  glume.  Pedicillate  apikelett  Ist  and  2nd  glume  with  a  short 
straight  awn.  The  remaining  glumes  as  in  the  sessile  spikelet. 
Received  specimens  from  North  Kanara.  It  grows  also  in  Ceylon, 
Java,  Timor,  Pegu,  Martaban  and  Slngapur.  ■  Nothing  is  known  of 
itauaes.. 

L  petiolare,  Spodiopogon  petiolaris^  Trin,  in  Mem.  Ac.  Petejr^b. 
Pollinea  Latmanni,W,  Ar.  and  Nee/a.Pi  Mjeyeo.  186.     Andrppb^on 
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-^^r«>,  SteiuL  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  398.    A.  pM>I(Uus,  Dalz.  mxi 

^ih.  Bomb.  Fl,  S03. 
^er.  Nai^i,  BhalpMl,  Pki^hU,  KcUUly  Pharavi  {the  kttor  nante 

^  ^leo  given  to  J.  pillosum).     Said  to  be  good  fodder  for  cattle. 

^  have  not  seen  specimens  of  tke  leaves  of  J.  peii&iare  with  a 
j^<>Ie  4  in.  long,  nor  does  any  author,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes, 
^^be  it  of  that  length.     I  have  not  observed  petioles  longer  tha^ 

•^1}  in.  Mr.  Dalrell  says :  "  A  remarkable  grass  {L  peiiolare),  the 

existence  of  a  distinct  petiole  being  extremely  nnusoal  in  grasses.'^ 
It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  Indian  botanists  have  described  the 

petiole  which  exists  in  some  forms  of  /.   semimgitatum,  Roxb.  and 

/.  conjugatum,  Soxb.  This  omission  has  caused  great  embarrassment 
to  the  students  of  grasses.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  specimens 
of  /.  senmagitaium  were  sent  to  me  for  identification  of  the  specific 
name.  It  is  stated  by  Prof.  BLackel  that  the  leaves  of  Bpodiopogon 
aibidus  are  also  distinctly  petioled. 

/.  pUkmim,  Wight,  Madras  Jour.,  Sc.  Dabr.,  and  Oibs.,  BotnS. 
M.  305 ;  Bpodiopogon  pilosus,  Nees,  Steud.  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  373/ 

Ver.  Koofida  (also  named  Pharari). 

Common  in  the  Deccan.  I  have  received  specimens  firom  East 
and  West  Khandeish^  Bhooj,  Sholapoor  and  Sattara,  where  it  is 
called  JToo/kto  or  Dungri  Kconda;  it  grows  also  in  Maisur,  Assirghar, 
Bellari  and  Chanda.  It  is  a  good  fodder.  One  report  from  Poona 
says  it  is  a  good  fodder  when  young. 

1.  laxfuniy  R.  Br.  Prodr.  205  ;  Hologamittm  nenmum,  Nees,  in  Edin. 
N;  Phil.  Jour. ;  Andropogon  nerromm,  Rottb.  ;  Ischamnunrnervofiunhy 
Thwait.  Enum.  PL  Zeyl,  365. 

Ver.  Suckal,  ShcUi,  Sheda,  Pavna,  Bal.  All  over  the  Presidency, 
also  in  Ceylon,  Australia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia  and  Cape  Verde.  Said 
to  be  a  good  fodder.  Often  used  for  thatching  in  West  KhandeiA, 
This  is  often  confounded  by  natives  with  Eeterpogon  contortuf, 
Roem.  and  Schult,  being  jiamed  Bal,  name  generally  given  to 
Ae  latter. 

/.  sulcatum,  Hack.  Andrqpog&necB,  248.  -    ^ 

Ver.  Sheda^  Pavna.  Species  received  from  Sattara  and  Sholapoor,. 
from  Malsiras  (Sholapoor  t^luka).    Nothing  i^  known  about  its  uses. 

^L  ramomsimuniy  Hack.  AndropogoneK  249. 
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Yer.  Diedia,  Sejfla,  Bal-Qavut,  Kadbrieber,  Bhaa  (name  also  of 
Apbtda  afristaia)  BarciJU  Caniher 

Very  common  at  Lanowlee,  Khandala,  and  over  the  ghftts  down  to 
tbe  foot. 

In  my  notee  taken  three  years  ago  I  had  named  it  /•  nutasu,  on 
aeoount  of  its  nnmeroiis  nodding  spikes^  belieying  it  to  be  a  new 
undescribed  q>eoie8.  At  that  time  Prof.  EEackel's  monograph  had 
not  been  published,  and  I  received  a  copy  of  it  only  last  year.  The 
pbints  seen  in  our  gh&ts  difFer  in  a  few  particulars  from  the 
description  given  by  HackeL 

Heteropogon,  Pers. 

H.  eofUortuiy  Roem  and  Schult  II.  386,  JBT.  hirtus,  Pers.  Syn.  II. 
533.  Andrapogon  carUorius,  Linn.  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  258 ;  Dak  and 
Gibs.,  Bomb.  Fl.  300. 

Ver.  Suckali  Koossal,  Pandri^Suckalt,  Bal,  Sukery,  Bale^ 
Mussanehj  Suokal,  Itali-Suckal,  Dakli  Suckal  (small  suckid — 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  next  large  species).  Spear  grass  of  the 
Europeans. 

Yery  common  all  over  India,  ascending  up  to  1,000  ft.  on  the 
Himalaya  and  Afghanistan ;  all  over  Africa  (Central  Africa,  Serpa 
Pinto),  Timor,  China,  Macao  and  in  BraziL 

This  g^rass  is  very  troublesome,  the  dry  spikelets  with  their  long 
twisted  awns  which  fall  easily,  acting  like  barbed  arrows.  All  the 
awns  are  twisted  together  like  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

From  the  reports  received  from  all  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, it  appears  to  be  considered  a  good  fodder  grass,  especially  when 
it  is  young  and  green.  In  East  Khandeish  it  is  used  as  a  thatching 
material.  Mr.  Duthie  says :  '^  In  Edjputana  and  Bundelkand, 
where  this  grass  abounds,  it  is  cut  and  stacked  after  the  rains  are 
over.  It  is  also  cut  for  hay  in  the  Hissarbir,  and  Mr.  Coldstream 
states  that  it  wiU  keep  good  in  stack  for  12  years.  On  Mount  Abu 
the  people  consider  it  the  best  fodder  grass  they  have.  In  other 
districts  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  only  by  bufEaloes,  or  by  cattle  when  they 
are  hungry  and  cannot  obtain  other  kinds  of  grass.  It  is  much  used 
for  thatching.  The  spears  when  the  epikes  are  ripe,  adhere  ia 
masses,  are  called  sali  at  Ajmere.     In  Australia  it  is  looked  upon  as 
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9  spleadid  grass  for  a  cattle   run,  as  it  produces  a  great  amount  ^  of 
feed.     In  this  Presidency  it  is  not  credited  with  such  high  prpp^riie^ 

UndtopofOH  polpsiackdus,  B^xK  JFI.  Ind.  L  261 ;  Dais,  and  Gi\m., 
Botnb.  Fl,  301,  is  a  variety  of  Heteropogan  contortm  with  fascieulat«d 
sfikes...  The  authcm  of  (Jie  Bomb.  Flora  say  *'  Bather  a  care 
gvasB. .  Oar  specimens  were  found  on  the  wesiera  side  of  tika 
Mahableehwar  hills."  This  variety  is  foimd  in  Lanowkjd^  Kharoialla, 
and  other  districts  of  this  Presidency,  growing  along  with  Ut» 
typical  species. 

H.  imignisy  Thwart.  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  437 ;  Andtop^cm  triticens^ 
R.  Br.  Prodr.  201. 

Ver.  MoUi  Kussal,  Bale,  Patang: 

All  over  the  Presidency ;  also  in  Burma,  Ceyloni  Philippiimlalaiydg^ 
Java  and  Australia. 

LOPHOPOGON,  Hack. 

L.  tridmtatus^  Hack.  Andropogon.  254 ;  Andropogon  tnidefdaius, 
Roxk  H.  Ind.  I.  257  ;  Apocopia  tridmiata,  Benth.  Jovir.  LinnL 
Soe.  xix.  67.  •  ,  •      * 

Ver.  Reda,  Yerke,  Alli-Kussal  {Alii  means  buffalo),  Qofuia^ 
Ckirka, 

Grows  all  over  India.  Common  in  this  Presidency,  vary  cc^amon 
in  Poena,  where  large  tracts  of  fields  occupied  by  this  gras^  bave  M 
peculiar  yellowish  (ferruginous)  look.  Oattle  do  not  Beefoi  to  relish 
it ;  it  is  eaten  only  when  young ;  said  to  be  eaten  by  bofibbea  iit 
Sholapur.  * 

ANDROPOGON,  Linn. 

A.  /astigiatus,  Sw.  Prod.  26 ;  Fl.  Ind.  sec.  207. 

This  is  a  tall  grass  with  long  narrow  leaves  and  kmg  leafy  pa^da^ 
and,  I  believe,  it  is  rare  in  this  Presidency.  My  specimatos  aare  irouk 
Kandwa,  sent  by  Dr.  Dymock.  It  is  also  found  in  Central  Indifty 
tropical  Africa,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  .Cuba,  Peifu,  Venezulay 
Abyssinia,  &c. 

A.  fovcolafus,  DeL  Deecx.  de  TEgypt,  Plate  8^  Figt  2.,  4^ 
numostachyusy  Spreng.  Pug.  11.  9. 

Ver.  Marwel^  Boavri^  Eard  gandheL  In  East  and  .West 
Ehandeish,  and  in  ti>e  Deocon  on  rocky  grounds.  Also  aU  ovee 
India,  Sindh,  and  tropical  Africa.     Admitted  to  be  a  .good  foiid^ur. 

26 
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A,  strictiis,  Eox.  FL  Ind.  I.  261.  In  the  Deccan  and  in  North 
Karwar.  This  is  described  by  Hackel  as  a  variety  of  A,  favcohttus, 
Del. 

A.  pachyarthm,  Hack,  Androp.  449.  A,  humilis,  Wight;  A  di- 
missus,  Steud.  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  I.  388. 

Ver.  Lall  gavat  (so  named  on  account  of  the  red  colour  of  the 
spikelets),  Tambrut,  Oondad,  Chiman  C/iim,  Malakara.  Very  com- 
ralon  in  Poona,  in  Khandeish  (West  and  East),  Karwar,  and  all 
over  India.  It  resembles  very  much  A.  pumilus,  Roxb.  Reckoned 
to  be  a  good  fodder  grass,  especially  before  it  flowers.  Duthie  says 
that  it  is  "  good  for  cattle,  but  not  for  horses." 

A.  pertu^is,  Willd.  Spec.  IV.  922. 

Ver.  Oanya  marvel  (Sattara  and  Sholapore  name),  Payen^  Paira, 
Palwan.  It  is  common  in  Poona,  also  in  Sattara,  Sholapore,  Kanara, 
and  all  over  the  Presidency,  and  in  other  parts  of  India,  in  Africa  and 
Abyssinia.  It  is  reckoned  as  a  good  fodder  grass.  It  is  said  "  This 
grass,  which  is  met  with  all  over  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  is 
universally  esteemed  as  a  good  fodder  grass,  both  for  grazing  and 
stacking.  In  Australia  also,  it  is  highly  valued,  being  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  grass  to  stand  long  droughts,  while  it  will  bear  any  amount 
of  feeding.  It  is  useful  also  as  a  winter  grass,  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe."  I  have  not  seen  it  eaten  by  cattle.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  species—one  with  two  piths  on  the  outer  glume  of 
the  pedicillate  spikelet,  and  the  other  with  three  piths.  This  was 
collected  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto  in  Central  Africa.  The  infloresence 
of  this  grass  is  scented,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  noticed  by  any 
agrostologist  I  know  of. 

A.  intermedius,  R.  Br.  Prodr.  202;  Benth.  Fl.  Austral.  VII. 
531  ;  A.fasciculam,  Thwait.    Enun.  PL  Zeylon,  437. 

Ver.  Kolum.  It  is  intermediate  between  -4.  ischcrnium^  Linn., 
and  A,  pertusus,  Willd,  Resembles  these  species  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  the  panicles  are  more  loose  and  more  elongated.  Grows 
all  over  India ;  it  is  a  tall  and  coarse  grass  with  long  narrow  leaves ; 
is  used  in  MgJiableshwar  for  thatching. 

^    A,  punetatus,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  264.     A.  per/ossus,  Nees  Steud. 
Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  S91. 

Ver.  Kunda.    My  specimens  are  from  Poona  and  East  Khandeish. 
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^  ike  latter  place  it  was  collected  in  the  villages  of  Jalgaon, 
^A^^war  and  Pachora*    Said  to  be  used  as  fodder  and  in  thatching* 
P^of.  Hackel  describes  it  as  a  variety  of  A.  intermedius,  R.  Br.,  it  is 
^^Uguished  by  a  shallow  pith  on  the  outer  glumes   of  the  sessile 
•^^  pedicillato  spikelets.     "  It  occurs  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Northern 
^oi^  and  is  abundant  on  the  Himalaya  up  to  moderate  elevations. 
TVq  Seoni  specimens  have  three  shallow  piths  on   the  outer   glume 
of  tl^e  sterile  florets,  and  one  deep  pith  on  the  outer  glume  of  the 
hermaphrodite  floret." 
4.  ghher,   Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  267  ;  Trin.  Sp.  Glum.  Plate  328. 
Yer.  Tambat     The  spikelets  are  marked   with  piths  as  in  ^* 
punctatus,  but  not  always  even  in  the   same   spike.    It  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Hackel  as  a  variety  of  A.  intermediuSf  R.  Brown.     Is  one 
of  the  common  fodder  grasses  of  the  Deccan.     Roxburg  states  that 
itia  thinly   scattered  on   rather   elevated  spots   over  Bengal.     In 
the  North-Western   Provinces  it  is  foimd  in   localities  similar  to 
where  A.  annulatus,  Forsk,  grows,  but  not  in  such  abundance. 

4.  montanus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind*  I.  267.  Specimens  received  from 
Dharwar.  It  is  an  elegant  grass^  reckoned  to  be  a  good  fodder. 
A,  glancopiis,  Stend.  Syn.  PL  Glum.  I.  397  ;  A.  subrepenSy  Steud.  1.  c. 
At  Dharwar ;  also  in  Nepal  and  Burma,  specimens  received  from 
Mr.  Talbot. 
A,  odoratuSy  Lisb. 

Vem.  BhoBy  Vedi-Gavat,  Tambrut.  Under  this  name  Mrs.  Lisboa 
has  described  a  beautiful,  tall,  highly-scented  grass,  very  abimdant 
at  Lanowlee,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  Thana,  Jalgaon,  Cho- 
pada,  in  East  Khandeish,  and,  perhaps  at  Ehandalla.  It  has  a  close 
affinity  to  A,  intermedius,  R.  Brown,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
not  branching  as  much  as  the  latter,  the  leaves  being  shorter,  and 
branches  not  so  long  and  narrow  as  in  ul.  intermedius  ;  nodes  being 
always  covered  with  long  white  hairs,  the  rachis  and  the  spikelets 
being  also  very  hairy,  and  the  whole  plant,  leaves,  and  the  inflo- 
resenpe  highly  scented.  It  is  named  Weddi-Gavat  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lanowlee. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  Mrs.  lisboa's  paper  read  at 
the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  Meeting  on  7th  August,  1889. 
."  Culm  erect,  3 — 5  ft.  high,  sometimes  branching  from  the  lower 
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part,  glabrous.    Nodes  long-bearded.     Leaves  lanceolate,  cordate  at 
the  base,  acute  or  acuminate,  with  a  few  long  hairs ;  the  lower  cauliue 
leaves  long,  the  upper  small,  but  their  sheaths  very  long.     Ligula 
small.     Spikes  numerous,  erect,   branched,  pedicellate   (the  pedicel 
of  the  lower  spikes  longer)  and  congested  at  the  end  of  a  long  pe- 
duncle without  a  sheathing  bract,  and  forming  an  erect,  dense,  ovoid 
panicle.    The  rachis,  pedicel,  and  the  spikes  covered  with  long  silky 
hairs.     The  spikelets  nearly  two  lines  long,  of  a  purple  colour ;  the 
sessile  and  the  pedicellate  similar.     Outer  glume  of  the  sessile  spike- 
let  rather  thin,  many-nerved,  somewhat  obtuse,  and  covered  with  long 
silky  hairs,  with  a  pith  in  some  spikelets  of  the  same  plant  and  absent 
in  others  ;  second  glume  as  long  as  the  first,  or  a  little  longer  but 
broader,  thin,  and  keeled ;  third  glume  thinner  and  hyaline,  fourth 
glume   smaller  or  an  awn  ^ — 1  inch  long,  with  an  hermaphrodite 
flower  at  the  end  of  the  pedicel.     Pedicel  of  the  pedicellate  spikelet 
with  white  hairs,  but  the  spikelets  almost  free  of  hairs.     Outer  glume 
with  five  or  more  nerves,  not  prominent,  almost  obtuse ;  second  gliune 
thinner,  with  three  nerves,  somewhat  broader  but  as  long  as  the  first ; 
third  glume  hyaline,  smaller ;  fourth  glume  very  small,  hyaline,  or 
none ;  no  awn ;  at  the  top  of  the  pedicel  three  stamens,  not  well 
formed,  and  not  as  large  as  in  the  hermaphrodite  flower. 

"  This  grass  is  common  at  Lanowlee  on  the  right  side  of  the  station, 
in  the  fields  beyond  the  woods,  where  it  grows  along  with  PoUinia 
tristachya,  Thw.,  Ischcemum  ktxum,  R.  Brown,  Arundinaeca  Nepcdensis, 
Trinn.,  and  other  aimual  grasses.  The  purple-coloured  spikes  of 
A.  odoratua  and  Polliria  tristachya  congested  at  the  end  of  long 
peduncles,  form  a  most  elegant  and  beautiful  feature  of  tJbie  scenery 
of  the  field  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  It  is  said  to  be 
not  imcommon  at  Khardi,  Thana.  I  have  found  it  in  the  collection 
received  from  this  district." 

"  From  the  description  and  from  the  specimen  laid  on  the  table, 
you  will  see  that  this  Andropogon  belongs  to  the  section  Gymnopogon, 
and  is  different  from  all  other  aromatic  Andropogons,  and  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  new  species,  I  have  called  it,  as  I  have  said  above,  A. 
odoratus.  The  leaves  and  the  infloresence  also,  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  emit  an  odour  altogether  different.  If  you 
examine  the  small  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  beautiful  gold  yellow   colour. 
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^iich  is  on  the  table  in  a  tiny  little  ^ass  tube  marked  A.  odoraim, 
«nd  compare  it  with  tbat  of  A.  Martini  in  another  similar  tube,  also 
^^  the  table,  extracted  by  Mr.  Prebble  of  Messrs.  Eemp  and  Co., 
you  ^iH  certainly  pronounce  that  the  odour  of  the  new  species  is 
®^ft,    sweet,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  A.  Martini ;  and  if  it 
iixanufactured  on  a  large  scale  with  great  care  and  by  an  improved 
*^^ess,  if  practicable,   it  may   prove  superior  even  to  that  of  -4. 
*^U8,  and  A.  cUratUaJ' 
^^idropogon  HUgeUi,  Hack. 
\ar.  Andropogon  foetidus,  Hack. 
Ver.  Chiman-Sar  (Salsette  name),  Podan. 

The  following  is  what  Mrs.  Lisboa  says  about  this  grass  in  her  paper 
leadat  the  Bom.  Nat.  Hist.  Society's  Meetings,  held  on  3rd  April,  1891. 
This  is  a  new  Andropogon,  hitherto  inedited.     Mr.  Madon,   Forest 
Officer  of  the  Thana  District,  was  the  first  to   send  to  Dr.   Lisboa  a 
sweet-scented  grass  named  Podan  on  Jan,  7th,  1889,  and  some  better 
specimens  of  the  same  in  November  of   the    same  year.     At  his 
request  Dr.  Lisboa  informed  him  of  having  identified  it  as  il.  Hugelii. 
"  Culm  2\ — 4  ft.  or  more,  slender,  branching,  decumbent  and  some- 
times rooting  near  the  base,  roundish,  grooved  on  the  side  of  branches 
and  leaves,   smooth,   glabrous,   of  a  pale   purple  colour.     Sheaths 
smooth  and  polished,  lower  rather  loose,  upper  appressed  and  some- 
what carinate,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the  nodes.     Nodes  bearded  with 
soft  white  hairs.     Ligula  1  lin.  long,  truncate,  ciliated.     Leaves  5—8 
^^'    long,  6    lin.  broad,  upper,  smaller,  linear,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
rotuudate   at  the   base,  terminated  gradually   into  an  acute  pointi 
sparsely  sprinkled  with  hairs  on  the  lower  surface,  few  or  none  on  the 
^Pper,  scabrous  on  both  surfaces  and  margins,  distinctly  divided  into 
-  ^uiequal  parts  by  a  white  rib,  prominent  on  the  lower  surface. 

Panicle 5 — Tin.  long,  erect,   oblong,  much  branched,   supported 

^^  ^  long  peduncle  without  a  sheath.     Rachis  of  a  faded  purple 

colom*^  smooth  or  scabrous  from  minute  tubercles ;  nodes   6—9  or 

^ore  ;  intemodes  longer. 

■*^''€iiiche8  many  at  each  node   (6 — 12  at  the  lowest),   alternate, 

P^ilary,   smooth  or  scabrous,   semi-verticelled,  unequal  in  length, 

®  longest  often  5 — 6  noded.    Nodes  both  of  the  primary  rachis  and 

t^he   branches  swollen    and   bearded,    with   soft    white    hairs. 
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Primary  branches  give  out  at  each  node  2—3  secondary  branches, 
and  these  in  their  turn  yield  smaller  tertiary  branches;  the  ultimate 
branches  and  the  smaller  primary  ones  bearing  3  terminal  spikelets, 
one  sessile  and  two  pedicellate,  and  generally  3  pairs  below  the 
triplet,  Raoemes  very  fragile,  supported  on  peduncles  free  from, 
hairs.  The  articulations  of  racemes  and  pedicels  of  the  pedicellate 
spikelets  short,  hairy.  Both  sessile  and  pedicellate  spikelets  about 
1^  lin.,  dull,  yellowish-white  or  dingy-green  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at 
their  base. 

Sessile  spikelet  linear  oblong,  1st  glume  7 — 9  nerved;  apex  obtuse  ; 
margins  slightly  turned  in,  often  ciliolate ;  the  dorsum  scabrous. 

2nd  glume  equal  to  the  first,   rather  broad,   obtuse  at  the  apex, 
5-nerved,  glabrous. 

3rd  not  seen  (absent  in  aU  the  specimens  examined). 
4th  a  very  slender  awn  nearly  1  in.  long,  twisted  to  a  little  above 
the  middle.     The  twisted  part  dark  brown,  the  upper  portion  straight 
and  light-coloured.     An  hermaphrodite  flower  in  the  axil. 

Pedicellate  spikelets  linear,  oblong;  1st  glume  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
ciUoIate  at  the  margins  towards  the  upper  half,  many-nerved. 
2nd  glume  similar  to  the  first,  3-nerved. 

3rd  glume  hyaline,  obtuse,  nerveless,  shorter  but  broader  than 
the  last  two. 

4th  none,  stamens  3,  anthers  one  lin.  long. 

"It  is  common  all  over  the  Presidency,  especially  in  Bassein, 
Thana,  and  over  the  ghats.  Specimens  have  been  received  from 
Thana  imder  the  names  of  Podan,  Koola-Sippw ;  from  Bassein,  imder 
that  of  Tarn,  Kullm ;  and  from  Bheundy,  where  it  grows  along  the 
embankments  and  in  the  Mahals.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  called 
Padra,  and  is  used  as  fodder,  but  no  oil  is  extracted.  The  infloresence 
is  scented,  the  odour  being  soft  and  very  pleasant,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Duthie,  "deliciously  scented."  Hence  the  name  A,  foetidus 
given  to  this  plant  is,  you  will  admit,, inappropriate.  But  perhaps  the 
sense  of  smell  like  that  of  taste  may  difPer  in  different  individuals. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  agrostologist,  not  even  Mr.  Hackel,  has  yet 
described  it.  When  towards  the  end  of  1889  we  were  informed 
that  Hackel,  considering  the  specimens  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Duthie 
as  belonging  to  a  new  Andropogon  had  named  it    as  above,  it  wa« 
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suggested  by  me  that  A.  Hackelii  in  honour  of  Professor  Hackel  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  name.  To  this,  in  a  letter  dated  13th 
November,  1890,  Mr.Duthie  answered^' I  think  A.  HackeHi,  Lisboa, 
would  be  a  far  more  appropriate  name.  I  shoidd  think  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  alteration,  I  had  better  ask  him."  I  would  have 
still  described  it  in  honour  of  Prof.  Hackel  but  for  the  following 
letter  of  Mr.  Duthie,  dated  Slst  January  last. 

"  Professor  Hackel  now  reduces  his  Andropogon  fcetidm  to  a 
variety  of  Hugeliiy  Hackel.  He  first  gave  the  name  A.  fcetidm 
to  specimens  collected  by  me  in  the  Nimar  district  two  years  ago. 
He  did  not  reply  to  my  question  regarding  the  inappropriateness 
of  the  name  fcctidus.  He  has  probably  written  a  description  which 
will  shortly  be  published." 

The  description  given  in  this  paper  is  mine:  so  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Hackel  has  not  published  his. 

A.  mitiacensy  Eoxb.,  FL  Ind.  2.  273, 

Schult.  Mant.,  11.  448. 

Vem.  Narvas,  Bhcndu, 

Poona  (rare),  Lanowlee  (saw  only  one  specimen).  Also  mountains 
north  of  Oudh  (Genl.  Martini  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,) 

This  is  a  very  tall  stately  grass,  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance 
when  in  infloresence,  which  is  of  a  purplish  colour.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  uses  as  a  fodder  grass. 

i.  squaroHU8y  Linn.  fil.  suppl.  433.  A,  tnuricatus,  Betz.  Obser. 
Ill  45  ;  V.  20  ;  Dalz.  and  Gibs,  Bomb.  FL,  802. 

Vem.  Varelu  or  Valerum,  Walla  and  UahiVy  Vittiver  (South  India 
name,  Roxb.).  Hence  it  is  named  Veticeria  odorata  by  Vircy.  The 
long  aromatic  roots  are  known  as  Kaskas, 

It  IB  common  in  southern  districts  of  India,  but  rather  rare  in 
Thana  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  these,  it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Generally  distributed  throughout  the  plains 
rf  Northern  India,  especially  on  moist  low-lying  lands.  It  affords 
good  fodder  when  young,  and  is  much  relished  by  buffaloes.  It  is 
not  stacked  as  fodder,  and  the  cut  grass  is  given  to  cattle  only  in 
seasons  of  excessive  drought.  This  grass  is  used  largely  as  a 
liiatching  material,  and  the  fragrant  roots,  known  under  the  name  of 
kbas  khas  s^e  used  all  over  Northern  India  in  the  manufacture  of 
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tatties.  In  the  Sirsa  Settlement  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  roots 
are  dug  up  by  the  villagers,  who  sometimes  pay  the  owner  of  the 
ground  a  small  fee  of  4  annas  per  digger,  and  that  they  are  sold  at 
about  a  rupee  a  maund  to  banyas,  who  send  them  to  Lahore  and 
Ferozepur.  In  the  Jhang  Settlement  Report  mention  is  made  of  the 
tough  roots  being  used  for  making  rope,  and  also  the  brushes  used 
by  the  weavers  for  arranging  the  threads  of  the  web.  The  brushes 
of  the  Saharampur  and  Dehra  Dun  weavers  are  of  the  same  material. 
Baskets  are  made  of  the  stems  (sink)  which  ere  sometimes  dyed.  At 
Bhira,  in  Oudh,-  a  perfume  called  itar  is  extracted,  and  used 
medicinally  under  the  name  of  uraiya. 

It  is  well-kno'«^  that  the  roots  of  this  grass,  when  dry,  and  then 
gently  moistened,  emit  a  pleasant  kind  of  fragrance,  they  are 
employed  to  make  large  fans  commonly  called  Vmaries  and  also 
screens  which  are  placed  before  windows  ftnd  doors,  which,  being 
kept  moist  during  the  hot  winds,  render  the  air  that  passes  through 
them  both  cool  and  fragrant,  Rox.  II.  Ind.  1.  p.  266.  Small  fans 
are  also  made  of  the  roots,  and  these  dried  and  put  into  almirahs  are 
useful  in  many  respects.  "  Inscriptions  on  copper  plates  lately 
discovered  in  the  district  of  Etawah,  south-east  of  Agra,  and  dating 
from  A.  D.  1103  to  1174,  record  grants  of  villages  to  Brahmins  by 
the  Kings  of  Kananj,  and  enumerate  the  imposts  that  were  to  be 
levied.  These  include  taxes  on  mines,  salt  pits,  and  the  trade  in 
precious  metals,  also  on,  Mahwah  { Eassia)  and  Mango  trees,  and  on 
Cuscus  grass.  Pro.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  August,  1873,  p.  161. 
See  Fergusson,  Roxburg,  and  Duthie. 

A.  caricosuSf  Linn.  Sp. ;  A.  serratusy  Retz,  Obs.  V.  21 ;  Trin.  Sp. 
Gram,  plate  329;  Meteropogon  concinnus,  Thwait,  Enum,  Pi. 
Zeyl.  368. 

Ver.  Teliu,  Jetara,  Chaoria,  Pa  fang,  Martcel  (the  latter  name 
is  common  to  more  than  one  sp.  of  grass). 

Specimens  received  from  Lanowli,  Shapur,  and  Khardi  in  Thana, 
Tapti  valley,  Callian ;  grows  also  in  Central  and  North- Western 
Provinces,  also  in  Ceylon  and  China.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  good  fodder 
grass ;  eaten,  by  cattle. 

A.  mollicomusy  Kunt.  Revis.  Gram.  Plate  96;  Dalz.  and  Gibs. 
Bomb.  FL  30L 
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Vera.  Gani/a  Mancel,  whikt  A.  caricosus,  Linn,  fil.,  is  known  as 
Marwel. 

It  grows  in  Bombay,  Nassick,  Poona  and  Surat^  and  specimens 
received  from  Jamner  and  Bussawal  where  it  is  used  as  fodder.  It 
grows  also  in  Mauritius  and  Timor.  "  This  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  Mauritius  and  Timor,  but  it  is  common 
in  the  black  soil  around  Surat,  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  to  5 
feet."  DaJz.  and  Gibs.  Bomb.  Fl,  Hackel  reckons  it  as  a  variety 
of  A.  caricostiSf  Linn. 

A,  ieneUm,  Roxb.  Flor.  Ind.  I.  254  ;  Dalz.  and  Gibs,  Bomb.  301. 

I  have  not  seen  this  grass,  which  is  described  by  the  authors  of  the 
Bomb.  Flora  as  a  delicate  tall  grass,  and  found  by  them  in  Surat. 

It  has  a  close  affinity  to  A,  caricosus,  Linn.  fil.  A.  binnatus  of 
Boxb.  is  thought  to  be  approaching  A.  earicosus,  Linn. 

A.  annulatus,  Forsk.  FL  JEg.-Arab  179  A.,  Bladhii,  Roxb.  Fl  Ind. 
I.  259.  Trin.  Sp.  Gram.  Plate  325. 

Vem.  Sheda,  Sam,  Payen^  Palwan.  Poona,  China,  Macao,  and 
tropical  Africa. 

Near  Bamburda,  Poona,  said  to  grow  up  to  5  feet,  and  is  esteemed 
as  good  fodder  grass  fit  for  cutting,  stacking .  and  grazing.  Grows 
generally  on  river  banks  and  mawal  hills.  It  is  a  common  grass 
about  Colombo,  where  it  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  grass  either 
in  a  green  or  dry  state,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Common  aU  over  the  plains  of  Northern  India  by  roadsides  and 
in  bushy  places.  It  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  fairly  good 
fodder,  which  is  largely  made  use  of.  It  is  very  similar  in  habit  to 
A.  Ischaemum  and  A.  pertt^sus,  difEering  from  the  former  by  its  blunt 
glumes,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  absence  of  pith  on  the  back  of  the 
outer  glumes.  Specimens  with  the  outer  glumes  3-dentate  at  the 
apex  have  hitherto  been  referred  to  A.  Bladhii,  Betz.,  but  Prof. 
Biickel  informs  me  that  the  true  A.  Bladhii  is  a  Chinese  variety 
of  A,  annulatm.**     Duthie. 

A.  scandens.  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  258;  Dalz.  and  Gibs  Bomb, 
Flof^a.  301. 

Vem.  Marwel  (name  given  also  to  A,  caricosvs).  Common  in  the 
Deccan,  where  it  is  considered  to  bo  a  good  fodder.     Roxburg 
however  observes  that  it  is  a  coarse  grass.     Cattle  are  not  fond  of  it. 
27 
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4*  B(adhii,.  Ketz  obs,  11.  27#  A,  obiu%u$.  Neea  in  Hook,  and 
Am.  Beechya  voy.  243,  eicclm.  «yn.  Roxb, 

,  It  it  sftid  to  be  a  variety  of  tbe  Isust  meationed  species  of  Andnjpogon; 
and  is  distinguifil^ed  from  it  by  the  outer- glumes  bein^  S^Clentate  and 
the  spikelets  being  loose  and  more  remote  from  each  other.  It  is 
named  Loan  in  Bengal.  Found  all  over  the  Prewdency  ;  Eojfburgh 
says  ''It  is  a  native  of  hedges  and  roadsides,  but  chiefly  of  old 
pasture  ground.*' 

Like  A.  annulatus,  Forsk.,  it  is  a  good  fodder  grass. 

A.  laniger,  Desf.  Fl.  Atl.  II.  379,  A,  eriop/iorus,  Willd.  Sp. 
IV.  910,  A.  Olm'eri,  Bois.  Diagn.  PL  Or.  V.  76. 

Ver.  laramkush^  Azkhir,  Khaviy  Oandel,  Rtma,  Dabsulo,  Khair, 

It  18  rare  in  the  Bombay  Presidency;  grows  in  Baroda,  Sind, 
North  Kanara  and  the  Deccan.  Also  in  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and 
parts  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  and  in  all  arid  mountainous  places 
such  as  Afghanistan,  Himalaya  Occid.,  Tibet,  Morocco,  Arabia,  and 
Persia. 

It  is  not  esteemed'  as  a  good  fodder;  eaten  only  when  young  and 
gr^en  by  cattlb,  to  whose  milk  it  imparts  its  scent. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses,  the  roots  of  which  are 
sometimes  used  like  Khas  k/uis  in  the  manufacture  of  tatties.  It  is 
common  on  uncultivated  land  in  Sindh,  the  Punjab,  Bajputana,  and 
parts  of  the  N.»W.  Provinces;  it  is  also  recorded  from  Tibet  at  an 
elevation  of  11,000  feet.  As  a  fodder  grass  it  does  not  rank  high  in 
regard  to  its  nutritive  cjTialities.  It  is,  however,  largely  made  use  of 
by  cattte  wlien  it  is  young  and  tender.  Its  scent  is  said  to  affect  the 
flavour  of  the  milk.  It  is  often  stacked,  and  forms  a  useful  supply  in 
times  ot  scarcity.  Mr.  doldstream  says  tliat  it  will  keep  good  in 
stack  for  upwards  of  10  or  12  years.  For  horses  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Mr.  J.  B:  Hallen  tells  itte  that  the  natives  of  Ohattar 
in  Baluchistan-  state  that  the  eattle  eat  it  with  impunity,  but  that 
horses  suffer  from  6>Mc  after  feeding  on  it.  Col.  Strong  also 
metitions  the  satoe  circumstance.  In  the  Jhang  Settlement  Report  it 
id  stated  that  the  'Khair  grass  grows  in  hollows  where  water  collects, 
and  seems  to  preter  Mllar  ,*  that  cows  graze  upon  it  if  hard  pressed, 
but  not  otherwise  }  also  that  the  housewives  use  wisps  of  this 
grass  to  clean  out  vesseU  used  for  chiinling  and  holding  milk.     A 
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perfume*  is  manufactured  from  it,  and  the  aromatic  oil  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  cooling  medicine.  For'  further  information  regarding  the 
history  and  medicinal  properties  of  this  grass,  reference  should  be 
made  to  Dr.  Djrmook's  ''Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  Western 
India,*'  p.  86ft. 

A.  Itcarancusa,  Blane,  Phil.  Transact.,  vol.  80,  Plato  16  ;  lloxb., 
JT?.  /«rf.,  vol.  I.  276;  iJalz.  and  Gibs.,  Bomb,  i^.,  301,  Trin.  Sp. 
Gram.,  Plate  326. 

Ver.  IbarankusJuiylwarankushay  Kurankusha  (Hindust.  and  Bengali 
names,  Koxb.)  Dalz.  and  Gibs  state,  **The  whole  plant  is  aromatic. 
It  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  account  of  Alexander's 
journey  through  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  and  was  gathered  by  the 
Phoenician  followers  of  the  army  in  Lus,  who  called  it  Spikenard. 
It  is  common  about  Karachi,  and  is  used  as  a  scent  by  the 
natives.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Ahmedabad  Zillah,  but  we  think 
there  is  some  mistake  as  to  its  having  been  found  in  the  moist 
Goncan  as  stated  in  Graham's  Catalogue." 

Grows  also  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  Hurdwar, 
Nepal,  Nubia,  Sennar,  and  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Hackel  describes  3 
varieties  of  this  grass,  and  states  that  Andropogon  proxitnuSf  Hochst., 
one  of  the  varieties  in  Schimp.  PL  Abyss.,  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  A.  lanigeTf  Desf, 

4.  distans,  Noes,  Steud.  Syn.  Fl.  Gram.  L  387,  found  in  various 
parts  of  India  but  rare.  Beceived  specimens  from  North  Kanara* 
and  from  the  confines  of  Bombay  near  Madras,  or  rather  from 
Raichore, 

Mr.  Hackel  describes  numerous  varieties  of  A.  nardus^  linn.  Sp., 
i.  distam  being  one  ol  these. 

A.  eUratus.  This  grass  named  OH  cha  or  lilt  cha  (green  tea)  yieldB 
lemon  grass  or  oil  of  verbena  of  commerce.  It  ia  found  oidy  ia  the 
cultivated  state,  and  as  it  bears  a  olpse  retemblanoe  to  A.  nardm, 
Linn^  it  is  probably  one  of  its  varieties.  Mr.  Hac^l,,  Andropogane($, 
p.  608,  says,  **  A.  dtratw  D.  (Gat  Hort.  Moup.  78,  «tW  diacripiiafie 
flarum,  atU  ad  A.  nardum  out  A.  Schmnanthum  pertineL'* 

A.  Sckcenanibmy  Linn.,  Sp.  A.  Martini,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  L  277. 
A.    pachmdes,    Trin.    Mem.  Ac.    Petersb.  Sp.  Gram.  Plate  327^ 
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A.  nai*deidcs,.lSeen,  Fl.  Afr,  Austr.  116  ;  Dalz.  and  Gibs.  Bomb.  FL  302, 
^,  Qalamua  aramQttcm,'Rojl.  Illust.-Jlim,  Bot.  97. 
,  Yov^  JRpsa,  Roaha^  Rose ;  Ginger  grass  of  Europeans,  very  common 
lUiovei  India,  Australia,  Coylon,  China,  Macao,  and  Africa. 

In  this  Presidency  it  ascends  as  high  as  Panohgunny,  rare  on  the 
*op  of  Mahableshwar.  Of  nil  the  scented  Andropogom,  this  is  the 
best  known^  and  an  aromatic  oil,  called  Bosha  oil,  is  distilled  from  it 
at  Khandeish.  The  cattle  eat  it,  especially  when  young,  the  scant  of 
which  is  said  to  be  imparted  to  the  milk.  The  dry  grass  is  used  by 
natives  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  their  huts,  and  occasionally  for 
making  tatties.  It  appears  from  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vd.  12,  that 
in  Khandeish  people  distinguish  two  varieties,  one  with  bluish  and 
thp  other  with  white  flowers.  The  oil  produced  from  the  first  is  of  a 
green  colour  and  is  called  Sophia,  that  from  th^  other  is  white,  and  is 
called  Motia.  It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Lisboa  in  her  paper  read  at  tibe 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society's  Meeting  held  on  7th  August,  1889, 
that  tho  same  plant  boars  infloresence  bluish,  white,  and  red  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  its  growth,  and  that  the  colour  and  density  of  its  oil 
may  vary  according  to  the  process  of  distillation  employed  or  accord- 
ing to  the  age  at  which  the  plant  is  cut  and  used.  Dr.  Bymock  saye 
that  a  large  quantity  (above  40,000  lbs.)  of  the  Rosha  oil  is  annually 
exported  from  Bombay  to  Red  Sea  Ports  and  to  Europe.  It  is  much 
used  by  Arabs  and  Turks  as  a  hair  oil,  and  by  people  of  this  country 
in  rheumatism.  But  the  most  remarkable  use  made  of  this  oil  is 
that  of  adulterating  Attar  of  roses  in  European  Turkey.  The  Bombay 
dealers  know  nothing  of  its  thus  being  employed  to  adulterate  Attar 
of  roses.  In  India  sandal  wood  oil  is  used  for  the  purpose.  Sec 
D*.  Dymock's  "  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,'*  and  Mrs.  Lisboa's  paper 
above  alluded  to. 

Chxysopogon. 

C.  Grylk,  Trin.  Fundam.,  188. 

This  presents  several  varieties ;  I  have  soon  only  the  variety  known 

as  C.glabratuH^  Trin.  in  Mem.  Ac.  Petursb.,  A.  gkbrats,  and  A.  Rot/- 

leanus,  Stoud.  Syn.  PI.  Glum.  395  and  397.     I  received  specimens 

.fiom  N.  Kanara>sent  by  Mr,  Talbot.     It  is  reckoned  to  bo  a-  good 

fodder  in  Australia,     .  - 
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C.  mticiikUus,  Roxb.,  Fl.  Ind.,  I.  263 ;  Dalz.  and Gibbs,  Bomb.  B. 
(under  Andropoyan).  I  have  not  seen  this,  nor  do  the  authors  of  the 
Bomb.  FL  state  the  locality  where  they  had  found  it-  Roxburgh 
says  that  it  is  a  native  of  mountains,  flowering  about  the  end  of  the 
wet  season.     Usee  not  known. 

C.  montanm,  Trin,  Spreng.  neue  Entdeck,  1198.  Andropogon 
monticoia,  Schult ;  Mant.  III.  666 ;  A.  SprengeKi,  Kunth.  Rcvis. 
Gram.  166. 

Ver.  Tigoriy  Kami  (Duthie). 

Dharwar  and  Mount  Aboo  ;  also  in  hilly  parts  of  Northern  India. 
On  Mount  Aboo  it  is  reckoned  a  good  fodder  grass,  and  the  grain 
used  by  the  natives  as  food. 

C,  serrulcUusy  Trin.  Mem.  Ac.  Petersb. ;  Sp.  Ghram.,  plate  331  ; 
A)idropogon  Trinii.,  A.  eiliolatue,  A.  cceruleua,  Steud.  Syn.  PI.  Qlimi. 
395,  396. 

Ver.  Oogad,  Ohoda  or  Ohora,  Da^id. 

This  beautiful  grass,  especially  when  in  flower,  is  common  all  over 
the  Presidency  in  the  rainy  season,  also  in  Nepal,  tropical  Himalaya, 
Eumaon,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon  and  Africa.  Said  to  be  good  fodder 
and  used  in  Poena,  but  reports  from  other  districts  arc  unfavourable. 

C.  actculatm,  Trin.  Fundam  106.  Rhaphia  trivictia,  Loureiro.  FL 
Cochinch.  553.  Trin.  Sp.  Gram,  plates  8  and  9 ;  Andropogon  aeicu- 
lotus,  Dalz.  and  Gibs.  BomK  Fl.  303. 

Roxburgh  gives  the  following  vernacular  names  :—Saiw,  Shun- 
tinee,  Chora-pooshpee,  Keshinee,  Chora  Kanta  (Bengali  name). 

Grows  all  over  India  on  barren  moist  pasture  ground ;  its  seeds 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  those  who  walk  where  it  grows  ;  they 
stick  in  the  stockings  and  produce  a  disagreeable  itching.  Cattle, 
are  not  fond  of  this  coarse  grass  (Roxb.).  This  grass,  named  IV/?m 
or  Rat'tuteri  in  Ceylon,  is  very  common  there. 

^*  There  is  a  story  told  about  the  late  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  having 
come  in  from  a  walk  in  Kandy  covered  with  this  grass,  and  on 
asking  a  Modliar  what  it  was,  got  in  reply  *'  only  a  Tutteri,  Sir''! 
The  knight  mistaking  the  information  for  bad  English,  indignantly 
replied  '*  only  two  or  three  millions  !'* 

Hcteropogon  coniortusoxA  Afistida  coerulescens  are  also  very  trouble- 
some to  sportsmen  or  others,  who  have  to  walk  through  them,  as  they 
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Btick  in  their  dbther  aud  'wbh.  their .  tough  briatles  loreate*  considor- 
ftUo  irfitatu>n.    See  Fergusaou. 

SoRGHUMi  Per^. 

8.  halapenae^  Pern.  Syn«  I.  1-01 ;  Solcus  halapensis,  Lixux*.  Spec,- 
1047;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  I.,  269;  Dal».  and  Gibs.  JBomb.  FL  Supph 
$19,  Andropogmi  iialapmsis,  Brot.,  Fi.  LusiL  I.  89 ;  Sibth.  Fl,  Gh'ceca, 
I.  taL  68. 

Ver.  Bq/ray  Barru,  BarUy  Kartaly  Dach,  Batal, 

It  18  a  tall  grasBy  2 — 6  ft.  high  or  more.  Nodes  glabrous.  Sheath 
CQxaprossed.  Ligula  ciliolate.  Leaves  narrow  at  the  base^  8 — 12  iv^ 
long  and  1  in.  broad,  glabrous.  Panicle  pTramidal,  3—^4,  in,  to  above 
1  ft.  long,  branches  numerous,  dense  or  in  some.cases^  loose.  Herma- 
phrodite spikelets  oblong,  lanceolate,  2^3  lines  long,  greenish-white 
or  pale  purple  coloured.  First  glume  ooriaoeous,  5 — 7-nerved ;  second 
glume  nearly  equal  in  length,  5-nerved,  with  a  few  hairs  at  the 
base ;  third  glume  a  little  shorter,  thin  membranaceous  ;  fourth  or 
flowering  glume,  small,  hyaline,  2-lobed,  with  a  fine  short  awn  from 
the  notch. 

Pedicelate  spikeletnAle  or  rarely  neuter,  oblc»ig,  lanceolate,  nearly 
equal  to  the  sessile,  with  a  few  short  hairs  at  the  base. 

This  grass  grows  all  over  the  Deccan,  Guzerat,  Dhulia,  and  Bassein, 
where  it  is  considered  to  be  a  good  fodder  grass  for  cattle.  Mr. 
Duthie  says :  ''  CoI^moB  all  over  Northern  India  in  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  ground.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  good  fodder  grass,  both 
for  grazing  and  as  hay.  Various  reports,  however,  indicate  its  in- 
jurious effects  on  cattle  if  eaten  when  too  young,  or  when  the  plants 
are  stunted  by  drought.  The  same  results  have  been  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  case  of  juar  {Sorghum  vulgar^).  Dr.  Stewart  was  told  in 
Hazara  that  cattle  after  eating  it  are  often  attacked  by  fatal  head 
affections.  In  Gujranwala,  Gujrat,  and  Shahpur  districts  it  is  said 
to  be  poisonous  until  the  rains  are  over,  when  the  cattle  eat  it  with 
impunity.  Tod  in  his  **  Rajasthan,*'  Vol^  II.,  p.  70,  mentions  that 
the  seed  of  this  grass  is  collected  and  mixed  with  bajra  flour  (Sorgjium 
mUgare),  and  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Bikanir.  In  Australia 
it  is  valued,  both  for  pasture  and  hay,  and  is  much  sought  after  by 
cattle.    Native  peais  are  made  from  the  stew^  of  this  plant.    No 


alliiaion  is  made  reg»rditig  the  iii juribiw '  ptopefftiet  of  thiB  grass 
when  young  either  in  Australia  or  in  the  Umted  Sfetes*  Ibt  ibe  latt^ 
country,  where  it  is  known  as  *'  Johnson  Grass,*'  "  Cuba  Grass/* 
"  Meare  Grass  "  and  "  False  Gnihea'  Grass,**  it  is  highly  valued,  as 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Vasey's  ^'Beport  on  th6  Ghtusses  of 
theSOuth;'  pages  15  and  17  (1887),  wffl  show  :— 

"Mr.  N.  B.  Moore  has  cultivated  tiiis  grass  for  40  years  and 
prefers  it  to  all  others,  is  perennial,  as  nutritious  as  any 
other,  difficult  to  eradicate,  will  grow  on  ordinary  Soil,  «nd  yields 
abundantly.  Horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  both  in  its  dry  and 
green  condition.  Probably  no  grass  gives  better  promise  for  the  dry 
arid  lands  of  the  West.  This  gtass  is  besrt  adapted  to  warm  climates, 
add  lias  proved  most  valuable  on  warm  dry  soils  in  the  Southern 
States.  Its  chief  value  is  for  hay  in  regions  where  other  grasses 
fail  on  account  of  drought.  If  cut  early  the  hay  is  of  good  quality, 
and  several  cuttings  may  be  made  in  the  season. 

"In  California  it  is  known  as  Evergreen  or  Arabian  Millet  It 
roots  deep  in  the  sub-soil  and  where  that  is  at  all  alkaliise,  it  grows 
enormously,  but  at  the  same  time  absorbs  so  much  of  the  unpalatable 
alkali,  that  stock  will  not  eat  it.  It  is  excellent  for  dry  hills,  free 
from  alkali." 

Andrapogon  laxus,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  271.  This  is  probably  a 
Tariety  of  A.  (Sorghum)  halpapensia,  Brotero,  with  loose  panicle. 

Andropogon  Wightu^  Hack,  Andropogonem^  611,  is  probably  a  variety 
of  A.  {Sorghum)  laxua  of  Boxb.  I  have  received  specimens  froiu 
Thana  and  Nassick. 

8.  purpureo-serieeum,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  pi.  Abyss.  1887,  Eich. 
Tent.  FL  Abpss.  II.  469 ;  Andropogon  sorghum,  Var.  variegatum. 
Hack,  Andropog.  554.  Culm  erect,  rather  strong,  2 — 3  ft.  high. 
Sheaths  striated,  corapressiefl,  glabrous,  much  shorter  than  the  inter- 
nodes.  Nodes  bearded  with  a  tuft  of  long  white  hairs.  Leaves  3 — 6  in, 
long  and  2— ^2  J  in.  broad,  glabrous,  or  with  a  very  few  short  scat- 
tered hisped  hairs,  and  with  scabrous  margins.  Panicle  ovate,  4 — 5' 
ia.  high.  Bachis  smooth,  ^brous.  Branches  filiform,  flexuose, 
numerous,  2  or  3  at  each  articulation,  almost  verticiflate  at  the 
lowermost  articidatibn,  pedicels  and  articles  ciliated  with  long  rufous 
or  purplish  hairs,  which  cover  the  spikelets.    l^irst  glume  of  the 
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seNsile  ^ik^et  thidk,  tdsfrtilagmott8».  pnbeoe^nty  the  tnargins^  lik^  the 
articles/ with  long' isolourod  hairs.  2nd-gUime  -thick,  coriaGeous^ 
ncarlj  equal  or'  a  little  longer.  3rd  ghime  shorter,  a  little  ijunner . 
4tli  glome  smallet,  hyaline,  with  a*  yellow  awa  about  1  in,  long. 
Pedicellate  spikelet  male  or  neuter,  linear,  lanceolate,  paler  than  tU^ 
sesfeile,  with  Tery  few  short  hairs  at  the  bAso. 

It'te  to  be  observed  that  the  spifcelets  aare  at  first  whitish,,  bi^t  in 
tik^  'th6y  become  parple  and  ultimately  brown* 

Ver.  Barroo  ?  Almost  all  the  sorgha  are  named  Barroo.  It  is  nofc 
uncommon  over  the  various  districts  of  the  Doccan. 

8.  vulga^e^  Pers.  Synop.  I.  101 ;  Rokus  aorgkumj  Linn.  Sp.  1047, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  1-269;  Dalz.  and  Gibs.  Bomb.  Fl.  Suppl.  99., 
Andropogon  sorghum^  Brotero.  Fl.  Lusit  I.  88*  Holeus  sorghmn, 
Btotb.  m.  Ind.  I.  299. 

Ver.  Juhndla,  Jumwee,  Jtiar,  Burroo. 

It  is  cultivated  in  various  districts  of  this  Presidency  chiefly  in 
the  Camatic,  Berar,  where  its  grain  is  the  common  food  of  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  also  extensively  cultivated  for  fodder  (mly,  the  seeds 
being  sown  in  close  proximity  to  one  other,  when  the  stalk  grows 
very  tall,  and  is  named  Karbi, 

"  The  stalks  are  extensively  used  as  fodder,  and  when  chopped  up 
is  known  by  the  name  of  karbi.  When  specially  grown  for  fodder 
purposes  it  is  called  chart.  It  is  a  valuable  and  favourite  fodder  for 
cattle,  but  is  said  to  have  injurious  effects  if  eaten  too  young.'*  See 
Duthie. 

8.  cemuum,  Host,  Gh'am.  Austr.  Plate  3,  Atidropogon  cemtmms, 
Kunth.  Enum.  1.  501,  Andtvpogon  cotnpadus,  Brot.  Fl.  IJusit.  L 
88,  Sohus  cemuus ;    Dalz.  and  Qibbs>  Bomb.  Fl.  SuppL  99. 

Ver.    ShaUoOf  Soondia. 

Is  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  grain  in  cold  weather  in  some  parts  of 
{he  Deccan  and  Ghijerat.  In  the  Broach  colleetorate  this  is  grown 
in  the  Deybarra  and  other  districts  under  the  name  of  Soondia* 
The  stalk  as  a  forage  for  cattle  is  unsurpassed.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  thus  very  nutritive.  Dalz.  and 
Gibbs,  Bomb.  Fl. 

'^  This  grass  is  said  to  be  found  growing  wild  in  va^us  districts 
of  Bombay." 
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8,  9accharatum,  Pers.  Synop.  101  >  Nees.  EhAfr,  AuiJtr*  $6;  Hokm 
saecharafti^,  Linn.  Spec.  1047  ;  Dais,  and  Gibba^  SypL  Bom^,  Fl. 

It  18  cultivated  thronghoat  Afrfea  not  so  much  ler  the  sake  of  its 
gi&in  B8  for  sucking  its  sweet  culm ;  in  America  for  the  extraction  o( 
sugar,  and  in  Italy  for  making  brooms,  &c. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Bomb.  Flora  that  it  was  introdujc^od  into  Bombay 
under  the  name  of  "Imphee,"  aboat  the  year  1849,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  grasa  is  still  eulti?ated 
in  this  country. 

Anthistiria,  Linn.  FL 

A,  cj/mbariay  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  251  ;  Dala.  aad  Qibbs.^  Bofnb. 
/7.304. 

Ver.  Kavar,  Fttl-garat, 

This  tall,  rather  coarse  grass,  is  very  common,  and  grows  all 
over  the  presidency.     Cattle  eat  it,  a^id  hay  is  made  of  it. 

A.  ciHata*limi,  Fil.  Suppl.  PI,  113;  A.  acoHdens,  Roxb,  Fl.  Infi. 
1-248 ;  A.  ciliata,  Dalz.  and  Gibbs,  Bomb,  Fl. 

Ver.  Bataniy  Bunden,  Bungrat,  Karad,  Marar,  Musani,  Bh^ru. 

This  grows  everywhere,  and  is  used  as  a  good  fodder. 

A.  tremulay  Nees,  8t«ud.  8yn.  PI.  Glum.  1401. 

Ver.  Bhaiandiy  Oandif  Bungrat  (Poena  name),  Barki. 

Grows  over  Ghats.  Specimens  received  from  North  Kanara,  and 
from  various  districts ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  fodder. 

A.  heteroclitay  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.,  249^  Andropogon  hpteroclitm, 
Nees.  FL  Air.  Anstr.  115,  Hack.  Afidropogouece,  Received  specimens 
collected  at  Eaaarsai,  Poena,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common  on  hilly 
ground,  and  used  chiefly  for  roofing  (thatching), 

Nees  and  B^ackel  clarify  it  (and  perhaps  rightly)  ixader  Andropogon, 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  Andropogona  by  each  receme  containing 
2  sessile  spikelets.  Roxburgh  states:  "This  species  may  be 
immediately  distinguished  by  its  umbellets  (racemes)  being  composed 
of  two  herma^rodite  awned  florets  and  three  male  ones," 

ISEILEMA,  Anders. 
J.  ^i^Artt,  Anders.  Nov,  Act,  Soc.  Scient.  251 ;  Anthistiria  prostata, 

*  This  and  the  preceding  are  generally  found   together  in  the  same  field  }  they 
Cona  tba  greater  part  of  the  best  specimena  of  hay  in  the  country. 
28 
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Willd.  Spec.  IV,  901 ;  A.  cimicina,  Edgew.  As.  Jour.  1852  ;  p.  182. 
Anthistria  Wlghtii.     Noes,  Steud.  Syn.     Bl.  Glum.  I.,  400. 

Ver.    Sona  or  Achigrass,  Tambnify  Tiunft'if,  Gondical. 

Grows  all  over  the  Presidency ;  specimens  receivf^d  from  East 
Khandeish,  Poona,  Satara,  Sholapur,  Konkan  and  Kanara,  also  from 
Northern  India. 

**  In Bundelkhand  and  Central  Provincesit  is  frequently  the  prevail- 
ing grass  on  the  black  soil,  its  reddish  coloured  stems  and  spikelet*^ 
Tendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  considerable  distance/' 
Duthie., 

/.  laxum,  Hackel,  .4 «f/a>/)(^y.,  (382  ;/.  ^>/m'fr«i?//,  Anders.  Nov.  Act. 
Soc.  Scient. 

Ver.  Shata,  Gandwel,  Tamlnt,  Tamhrnt. 

Grows  everywhere  in  Bombay,  in  Bundelkhand,  Central  Provinces, 
Patna,  Pondicherry,  Ceylon.  In  Bundelkhand  this  grass  is  abundant 
and  largely  used  as  fodder,  and  is  prized  above  all  other  kinds. 
It  is  sweet-scented  when  fresh.  Mr.  Coldstream  says  that  it  is  very 
common  in  Hissarbir  swamps,  in  good  land,  and  that  where  it  will 
grow,  wheat  will  grow.  It  is  both  grazed  and  stacked,  and  is  much 
eaten  by  buffaloes.  Report  from  East  Khandeish  says  that  its  uses  are 
not  known  there  ;  from  Poona  that  it  is  not  much  valued,  used 
for  grazing  when  young. 

The  two  grasses  are  similar,  but  /.  WUjhtii  is  more  diffuse  and 
generally  quite  prostrate.  The  clusters  of  its  spikelets  are  smaller 
and  usually  more  excertcd  from  the  bructs;  and  the  keel  and  edges  of 
the  bracts  are  papilose.  Both  these  grasses  are  common  near  the 
Yeroda  jail  and  other  parts  of  Poona. 

I  believe  that  one  or  two  more  species  of  hsikma  are  growing  in 
this  Presidency.     They  require  an  examination. 

Apj.uda,  Linn.  Gen.  PL 

A,  aridaia,  Linn.  Amaen,  Ac.  IV.  303.  Lin.  111.  gen.  Plate.  841, 
Fig.  2;  A.  Gri/llus,  Beauv,  Agrost.  23.  Fig.  5. 

Ver.  Fkuke,  Tuki,  Paodi,  Khavas,  Bhickmn,  Kharwely  Tambiii, 
Chickuar,  Thambai,  Kurdia,  Pokilia,  Pockli,  Phuker,  Bhas,  Makkhu. 

Botanists  have  described  several  varieties,  such  as  (1)  A.microstachya^ 
Nees,  PI.  Meyn.  193.(2)  A,  communi's,  ^'ees.   I.e.    191;    A.  inlhm 
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which  is  A,  arisfata  of  Roxb.  FL  Ltd,  I.  326,  (}\)  A.  rostrata,  Nee» 
I.e.  194,  (4)  A.  ciliata,  Andc*rs.  Hack,  Andropog.  200. 

All  these  varieties  grow  iu  Iiidia,  and  the  above  vernacular  names 
are  applicable  to  all  of  them.  The  leaves  of  A,  rostrata  are  petioled, 
the  petiole  of  A,  communk  is  short.  This  grass  in  hedges  and 
bushy  places  becomes  elongated,  and  assumes  a  climbing  habit. 
♦Said  to  be  a  good  fodder  iu  some  places.  It  is  eateu  only  when 
ycmng  and  green. 

Report  from  Poona  says  : — '^  Good  fodder  for  buffaloes  when  young, 
but  it  easily  breaks  down  when  tall,  lienee  not  tit  for  cutting  and 
stackino:.'' 


NOTES  (JX  A  RARE  FFNGUS  FOUND  GROWING  ON 
THE  DRUMSTICK  TREE. 

Rv  SruGKON  Major  K.  R.  Kirtikxr,  I.M.D. 
(  With  a  plate.) 
Read  before  the  Bombay  Natural  Hktor^  Soriett/  on  29th  June  1891 , 
In  December,  1887,  I  came  across  a  recently  cut  stump  of  the 
Drumstick  tree — Moriuija  ptt^rj^gofipprma, — ^^t  the  foot  of  the  Worli 
Hill  in  Bombay.  The  fungus,  pictured  in  the  plate  accompanying 
this  note,  was  found  growing  all  along  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
main  stem.  It  was  in  large  masses  grouped  all  round  the  woody 
tissue  but  not  growing  from  it  nor  sending  its  mycelium  along  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  porous  medullary  rays.  The  mycelium 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  scattered  over  the  recently  cut  cambium  layer 
thickly  covered  over  with  the  gummy  exudation  so  often  seen  on  the 
bark  and  fresh  cut  surfaces  of  the  plant.  I  have  seen  several  fungi 
of  this  ^^  Pleurotns''  sub-division  growing  on  the  dead  bark  of 
Moringa  ptenjgospernia  many  a  time  since,  but  I  have  not  yet  come 
across  another  specimen  which  has  had  all  the  characteristics  I 
observed  in  the  particular  specimen  I  am  now  describing.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  distinct  species  in  itself.  If  I  were  to  give  it  a 
name — and  indeed  a  name  is  required  as  it  is  a  fungus  neither 
discovered  nor  described  before — I  should  call  it  Agaricnfi  {Pleitrotufi) 
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^m&rUgarm ; ».  e.\moringanm  gro^Hn]g^  on  Mbringapihygo^^ma,  and 
J)artakiti^  df  its  odour. 

'  J^i^5.**- Covered  with  fin©  d^wn  when  young*  Smooth  nfhesi  fuil- 
l^rown ;  partly  membranaoeous,  partly  spongy,  especially  in  the  cetxtre ; 
revolute,  cream-coloured,  varying  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  ia 
lengthy  J  to  4  inches  in  breadth  ;  j  inch  in  thickness.     Veil  evalies- 

.^nt,  very  finely  fibrilla?  when  young ;  disappearing  very  early. 
Xtingvabsent. 

Siem.*^i  to  one  inch  long,  lateral,  confluent  and  homogeneous  with 
th^  hymenophore,  cream*coloured ;  membranaceous^  spongy  in  the 
oeniiie,  often  repand.  Margin  entire  in  young  q>eoimens^  deeply 
curved  forward;  in  full  grown  specimens,  deeply  involute,  sinuate, 
and  cracked. 
<(SW/fc.--^Oream-coloured ;  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short  ;  breadth 

'  J  inch  ;  rather  crowded,  with  tough  trama  of  a  spongy  kind.     The 

ildfig  gills  deciirrent,  gradually  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  stem  all 
the  way  dowjx;  the  short  gills,  broadly  and  distinctly  rounded  behind, 

,  toB^  q«tite  in  cotitrast  witii  the  otiher  known  bpeoies  of  this  Agatdc 
growing  on  the  Moringa  or  elsewhere. 

i    J/tfii^.-^  Growing  direct  from  the  cambium  layer.   Mycelium  firm 
white.    The  habijt  of  the  fungus  is  csespitose. 
,    JS^jf^eB^  '003  X  007  m.m.,  elliptical. 

Odour  that  of  the  plant. 
.  Remarks.  —The  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  species  are 

)  ^efly  with  reference  to  its  habitat  and  its  odour.     I  have  not  yet 
ii^me  aorof»  ^  fungus  growing  f rc^n  the  cambium  layer  and  so  quick- 
rly,.  for  it  ai^oared  that  the  tree,  had  been  cut  down  the  day  previous. 
.  It  ift  very  seldom  that  a  parasitic. :hmgus  partakes  of  the  odour  pecu- 
liar tp  its  host.     The  Drumstick  ti^e  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the 

t.Soi^kaa  fields  and  kitchen  gard^s^    It  is  largely  cultivated  for  its 

:  ]twkt^d  trilateral  follicles  wrongly  called  "  pods,"  which  contain  a 
..  rieh  fleshy  pulp.    This  pulp  when  cooked  with  butter,  salt  and  pq[>per 

^^yiejlds.anagjqeeableand  by  no  means  unwholesome  dish.  Its  root 
^(Used:iBth^  place  9^  Horsci-vaddLsh  ai£i^]ish  tables  in  India. 

.^.'TVoug^  ^  ]it,4e^. coarse  i^  ^v^,  tJhf  sc»ai)aog».  d  th^  root  ajre  quits  as 
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good  a  subetitute  as  ooe  ooiUd  expect  to  have  in  point  of  flavour  wd 
pungency.  The  flavour  and  pungency  are  due  to  an.  essential,  oil 
which  is  abundant  in  the  loose  parenchyma  of  the  bark  of  the  Moringa, 
The  soft  and  porous  woody  tissue  also  contains  this  essential  oil. 
No  winder  tiifitt  that  any  parasite  throwing  its  myeelium  on  its  most 
yitallj  aetive  cells  should  imbibe  the  essential  oil  and  retain  it  in  ita 
own  tissue. 

The  odour  of  this  fungus  seems  attractiTe  to  a  certain  kind  of  inaeot. 
It  is  a  small  weevil  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  I  hope  to  investigate  this  on 
a  future  occasion,  as  I  find  that  it  commonly  infests  the  MoHnga 
and  burrows  into  its  bai^,  cambium  layer  and  even  wood.  This  weevil 
attacked  the  whole  specimen  I  am  describing  within  two  days  after 
I  bad  colle<^;ed  it,  chiefly  destroying  the  inner  spongy  tissue  and  leav- 
ing the  bare  "  epidermis  "  of  the  pileus  if  I  may  so  term  it.  The 
major  portion  of  my  fungus  was  thus  destroyed.  The  chief  point 
lor  congratulation  is  that  following  the  principle  of  "  striking  while 
the  iron  is  hot/'  a  principle  always  well  worth  following  in  t^ie 
study  and  sketching  of  fungi,  I  had  Mr.  Isaac  Benjamin— my  gilted 
artistic  friend  who  has  always  been  an  invaluable  prime  aid  to  me  in 
aU  my  botanical  sketches — to  draw  the  fungus  oa  stone  on  the  spot, 
the  very  day  I  observed  it. 

The  question  strikes  one  as  to  whether  this  peculiar  horse-raddish 
odour  has  an  attraction  for  the  weevil  that  destroyed  my  fungtis, 
for  we  find  that  it  certainly,  I  ought  to  say  presumably  on  account 
of  that  odour,  attacks  the  host,  even  in  the  living  state  of  the  latter. 
Everybody  who  fodows  the  habit  of  the  Moringa  pterygo^erma 
can  call  back  to  memory  the  gum^studded  stem  of  this  tree  marked 
with  burrows  and  furrows  clogged  with  the  millet-seed  sized  globules 
of  the  weevils'  excreta  bound  up  in  innimierable  chains  with  flocculent 
fibres  not  unlike  a  cobweb.  Does  this  weevil  find  any  special 
charm  in  the  odour  which  the  fungus  inherited  from  the  Mortnga  ? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke— that  indefatigable  veteran  mycologist  of 
England  who  has  kept  British  mycology  abreast  6i  the  most  advanced 
mycology  of  Europe,  in  writing  in  a  recent  numbed  of  his  *  Cfre- 
viUea  (Deceanber,  1890),  on  the  attractive  odours  in  fungi — ^^menitions 
Aat  the  weii^known  fungus  called  Rmsellafoiam  seems  fcb  be  attrac- 
tive to  slugs,  tonee  it-is  usually  found  ittote  or  less  eaten  Hby  i^em. 
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"Has  odour  any  attraction?"   he' aska.     There  arb  othe^  ^ddrous 
fungi,  ho^^-ever,  Mr.  Cooke  ^ays,  "  Such  as  the  Agamm  odb'Htk  land  ■ 
Agarwm  ffiogram  which  are  not  attacked   by  slugs."     There  Is  a' 
speoi^s  of  Aff^ricm  tanri)e^tm,  Tvhich  I  have  gathered  in  Thaiia  for 
seYeayai'itionsoons  past  which  smells  strongly  of  aniseed  oil,  but  "whi^hi 
howeteri  is  mot  liable  tr>  the  destructive  attacks  of  insects  or  emuU 
filiform  8lug.9  any  more  quickly  than  the  inodorous  Affmicm  xmmp^strk 
gathered  in  almost  its  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  point   i» 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  ii6t 
only  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  fungi,  but   also  ^' 
those  who  wateh  the  habits  of  the  insects  and  molluscs  which  destro5^ 
our  plant  life. 


ON  THE  GATJft  (BOS  GATJRUS)  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 
Bt  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

.   XFi'om  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London^ 
page  598,  1890.) 

Very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  classification^ 
habits,  and  distribution  of  the  wild  Indian  Bovidas  since  Blyth,  thirty 
yeataago,  -wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the  **  flat-homed  taurine 
cattle  of  India.''*  But  an  important  addition  to  the  opportunities 
hitherto  afforded  to  residents  i^  London  of  studying  the  living 
auimals  of  tiifi  section  of  the  genus  Bos  has  been  made  by  the 
arrival  at  the  Society's  Gardens  of  a  young  male  *  Gaur '  or  *  Sladang,' 
Bos  gaurus,  in  the  autumn  of  1 889. t  Despite  many  previous  attenipts 
to  introduce  this  animal,  no  other  individual  is  known  to  have  reached 
Europe  aHve.  Examples  of  both  the  other  species  beloning  to 
the  same  section  have  lived  in  the  Gardens. 

Tho^  young  aaiimali   now  in  the  Gardens  at  Regent's  Park  waa 

•  J.A.S.  B.,  XXIX.,  p.  28Z  (ISiSO).  The  sabsfcaace  of  fchi«  papw -was  eob- 
ffoquentiy  republished  with  additions  i^  a  eeries  of  articles  on  **  Wild  types,  and 
sonroea  of  Domostio  Animals"  that  appeared  in  *  Land  and  Water,*  Vpl.  iii,  1867, 
pp.  287, 845,  895, 42B,  4^0,  630.  *  ^ 

t    See  P.  Z.  S.,  1889,  p.  4*7. 

%  Thir  animal  is  now  (Nov.,  1890)  in  exo»11^nt  health  and  (jonditicm,  and  has 
grown  to  nearly  his  fall  stature. 
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oae  of  a  herd  of  twonty-foui;  uaimals  captured  by  the  Sultan  of 
Pfthang  ia  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a«  described  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  in. 
the  'Field'  (June  lat,  1889,  p.  767).  A  stockade  or  kraal,  similar 
in  ferm  to  that  used  for  capturing  elephants,  was  constructed  on 
a  proD^ontory,  covered  with  high  grasd  and  bushes,  on  the  Pahang 
rirerj  and  the  herd  of  Gaur  were  driven  into  the  enclosure  by  about 
1 ,500  beaters.  The  frightened  animals  charged  and  fought  each  other 
iiiatil  one-half  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  the  Burvivors  were 
driven  into  a  long  narrow  paesage  leading  to  the  river  and  isolated 
f  n^m  each  other  by  bamboo  poles. 

Hie^  section  of  the  genus  Boh  comprising  Boa  gaums  and  its  allies 
was  separated  by  Hodgson*  under  the  name  of  Bibos  in  18*37.  It 
comprises  three  well-marked  forms,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  horns 
being  flattened  or  sub-elliptical  in  section,  especially  towards  the  base, 
by  the  tail  feeing  short,  only  reaching  the  hocks,  and  by  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  being  long  and  those  of  the 
lumbra  vertebra)  short,  the  change  in  length  taking  place  abruptly, 
so  that  there  is  along  the  anterior  half  of  the  back,  from  the  shoulders, 
a  high  ridge  which  terminates  suddenly  about  halfway  down  the 
tnmk.  This  character,  however,  is  less  marked  in  JBos  tmidaicms 
than  in  the  other  two  species,  and  the  flattening  of  the  horns  is  lee* 
conspicuous  in  females  than  in  males,  and  is  sometimes  not  to  bo 
detected  in  cows  of  the  species  just  named. 

All  the  species  have  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  coloration,  the 
old  males  being  dark  brown  or  almost  black,  the  ftnnales  and  younger 
males,  paler  or  reddish-brown,  the  legs  from  just  above  tlie  knee  aiid 
hocks  downwards  white  or  whitish. 


•  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.,  p.  747;  seo  also  .7.  A.  S.  B.,  p.  447,  and  xvi.,  p,  70().  Blyth,  in 
bi«  'Catalogae  of  the  Mammalm  in  the  Mrineura  of  the  Atiaric  Sfcioty/lSWS,  p.  lOi), 
adopted  the  generic  term  Gavceufi^  Ilamilton  Smith.  In  thiH  he  wad  followed  l>y 
Jerdon  (HammaU  of  It»dia,  p.  301).  I  cannot  find  any  publication  of  the  ti&mh 
OavcBut  as  a  generio  term  by  Hamilton  Smith.  In  Griffith  a  *  Cuvier,'  iv.,  p.  40H, 
and  T.,  p.  375,  the  G^yal  is  desoribed  under  the  name  of  Bos  garc^uSf  and  placed  in 
the  sab-genoB  Bison.  Hodgson  subsequently,  in  1847  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  xxi.,  p.  705), 
separated  the  Gayal  from  Bihos,  and  made  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  genua  GavwuSi 
and  both  genera  were  admitted  ia  Horsiield's  'Catalogue  o£  the  Mammalia  in  the 
Hoseam  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.'  .      • 
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The  three  known  forms  may  be  thus  distinguished  :—  '       ' 

4'     No  white  caudal  disk ;  dorsal  ridge  high.     Females  dark  umber  or  sepia- 
l>rown. 

a.    Forehead  very  concave ;  a  high  ridge,  the  upper  border  cif  Whicif 

-' '  5s' very  <?otivex,   between  the  horns.    Hdrns  ourviQg  Mueh»  the 

points  turned  inwards.  Bos  gaurut  (tbe  Gaur). 

.6.    Forehead  JD^arlyflat,  up  el^v&ted  ridge  bet v^en  the  horns.     Hofia 

curving  but  little,  points   not    turned   inwards.     Bos  frontalis 

(the  Gayal  or  Mitban). 

B.     A    white    caudal    disk.  Females   reddish-brown   approaching  cbe»tnut. 

Dorsal  ridge  much  lower,  termination  inconspicuous.    Porehead  narrower 

and  sltutt  longer  thaii  in  the  other  ip^ies      Sprn^  snmller  a.nd  more 

carved  than  in  either,  the  points  turned  in^  *  Bo9  Soaiaiems  (the  Banteng). 

Coloured  figures  of  the  Gayal  hdve  already  appeared  m  the  So- 
ciety's Proceedings'  ( $ ,  1866,  pi.  i.,  $  and  young,  1882,  pi.  x.,  p. 
233).  Excellent  coloured  representations  of  the  Banteng  are  to  be 
found  in  8tl  Miiller  and  Sohlegel's  *  Verhandelingen  Nat.  GFeseh. 
Ned.  overss.  Be^.*  The  accompanying  figure*  (Plate  XLIX.)  of  fehel 
young  taale  of'  Boa  gaurits,  now  in  the  Gardens,  is  probably  the  fiwt 
tiken  from  a  living  example^  though  many  figures  hare  been  given 
in  illustration  of  Indian  sporting  and  Zoological  works.t  Not  one 
of  these,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  really  good  representation 
of  the  animal,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  portrait  of  the  young 
tame  bull  now  published  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  an  adult  G^a<ir 
in  his  native  haunts.  The  photograph  of  a  dead  Gtiur  (apparently  a 
IJuU  just  mature),  which  I  now  exhibit  (see  woodcut,  p.  594),  affords 
a  better  conception  of  the  animal  than  any  drawing  I  have  eve<r 
seenj. 

'  A  figure  01  the  bull  Gayal  {Boa  frontalis) ,  which  serves  to  shew 
the  proportions,  and  to  some  extent  the  differences  of  the  type,  is 
given  iii  anottier  pho^graph,  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  purpose 

^ U^-. ,^^ »-^ „ . 

*  This  £gare  is  copied  from  photographs  taken  ia  the  Gardens  by  Major  J. 
Fortand  lldtt,  ^.R.6.|  ^ho  has  verj  kindly  nHdwed  them  to  be  itsed  for  the  Plate. 

Yf  Th9.mo4t  BpiriM  vaA  ^-tintle  is^tiiAfc  \^  Wolf  ih  Coh  Walter  Gampbell's  ^Hjf 
IpdujiU  Jonmal,'.  but  it  ^  incorrect  in  soFeral  points.  Figures  of  it  are  ^ven  in 
Forsyth's  /Highlands  of  Central  India/  Sanderson's  *  Thirteen  years  amOngf  the 
A^d  S^fie  of  In^ia/  StiHmdaV«  'Seonee/  tfa6  sanue  anUu^s  *  Katnral  Hiotoiry  el! 
t]|o,HiNniimi|iaJof  Jndi^,^f«t  9^<%\^^9i^»Ad«^*ft  '  Twoyes^rs  in  the  Jox^e/  ,      . 

^  t  I  i^m  indebted  for  thi^  loan  of  tkis  photog^ph  to  Dr.  V.  Ball,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Wynne.    I  regret  to  say  thai  the  original  photographer  k  hot  known.  '  * 
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l^yBr.  J.  Anderson,  who  had  tiie  original  in  his  pqsseanon  in  Galcutto. 

^^  was  a  superb  specimen,  and   was   intended  for   the   Society's 

hardens,  but  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident,  from  the  result  of 

^iich  it  died,  when  being  shipped  for  England,    The  shorter  legs, 

'^^dewlap>  fihorter  head,  and  difiesently  formed  horns  are  shown 

^  ^e  photograph  (see  fig.  3). 

"^  <^anitot  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  Hodgson^  Gteay;  Myth,  and 

^^^eld  that  there  is  a  difference  amounting  to  generic  distinction 

\tetween  this  group  of  flat-homed  bovines  and  typical  Bos,  e.  g,,  B. 

taums  and  B.  indicm  :  indeed  I  feel  graye  doubts  as  to  the  generic 

di^etion  of  the  Bisons  and  Buffaloes  from   the  taurine   cattle. 

Bm  9(mdaimi  is  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  Bw  gaurus 

aQ4  th«  typical  forms,  whilst  the  distinctions  between  B0S  caf^  and 

Bofi  bubalus,  or  between  Bos  lonassus  and  Bos  grunniens,  appear  yeiy 

stBiilar  in  kind  to  those  between  Bos  Taurus,  Bos  bonaasus,  and  Bos 

^mbalmf  and  not  very  different  in  degree.    But  if  the  genus  Bos  be. 

divided,  the  most  natural  sections  appear  to  be  the  taurine,  bisontine/ 

and  bttbaline ;  and  the  members  of  the  flat-homed  seotion  agree  far 

better,  as  has  been,  I  think,  shown  by  Lydekker  in  his  discussion  of 

the  fossil  forms,  with  the  taurine  than  with  the  bisontinQ  subdiviaiont 

although  they  were  referred  to  the  latter  by  Hamilton  Smith  and 

others. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  range  of  the  three  species  of  this, 
section  of  Bos  may  be  thus  summarized  :  — 

Bos  gaurus, — The  (Jaur  is  found  in  all  the  lai^er  forest-tracts  of.' 
the  Indian  Peninsula  from  the  Qanges  to  Cape  Comorin,  but  not  i^, 
Ceylon.  Its  extreme  north-western  range,  at  present,  I  believe,  to.be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Nerbudda,  e^  of  Broach,  a^d 
west  of  long.  80  ^  E.  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  forms  approximately 
its  northern  limit,  though  it  may  in  places  exist  a  little  further  norjbh^ 
It  does  not  inhabit  the  grass- jungles  of  the  great  Indus  and  Ghmgfs 
plain,  exc^t  to  the  eastward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalayas  ;  • 
in  fact  this  animal  is  sddom,  if  ever,  found  far  away  from  hilly 
ground.  It  occurs  in  the  forests  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  as 
lar  west  as  N^icd,  and  it  Vk^with  in  tl»  hillnragions  south  of  Assam^- 
and  thence  in  aQ  suitable  localities  throughout  Burma  and  tiie  other 
countries  immediately    eiMst  of   the   3ay  of  Bengal  do^n  ^to  the 

29 
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soutbera  eaitmnjity  of  the  Malay  Ppniusula  wl]iere  its  bccurre^ee  -is  no 
new  discOTery',  for  Blytk  leoorded  ita  exietenoe  there  in  ihe  paper 
already  quoted.*  The  range  of  the  Gaur  in  Siam,  €ochin  Chin^.. 
Toncfuin,  &d.,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained  with  any  ^r- 
taiaty ;  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Siam»  but  I  can  find  no  record  ol  it^ 
oodurrence  further  eaet^  amd  no  mention  of  the  exiatetice  oi  any  flat* 
bora^  boyiae  in  South  China  is  made  by  Swinhoe. 

The  Oaur  is  imknoini  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  in  Ceyloo,  builthc* 
statement  has  repeatedly  been  made  that  it  f  armerly  inhabited  tiie 
lattar.  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  doubtful,  and  I  quite  agree  vith 
Sandersotkt  iu  my  surprise  that  the  Gaur  shotdd  havfe  disappeared 
fpom  a  region  where  wild  Elephants  are  stiU  found  in  large  numbers » 
Throughout  the  Peninsula  of  India  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  tiie 
Elephant  has,  I  thinks  clearly  been  the  first  to  disappear,  as  in  the 
Satpuras,  the  Northern  Syhadri, .  and  throughout  parts  of  Chutia 
Niigpur>  where  the  Gaur  still  occurs.  A  belief  in  the  former  occur- 
rence of  Bo&  gaurm  in  CSeylon  is  partly  founded  on  the  fact  that 
Kxiox^  writing  in  J681,  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Guavera,  an 
animal  kept  tame  at  £andy,  and  partly  on  Xelaart's  statement:^ 
thitt  '^  the  E^dyans  also  say  that  the  Ooura  once  roamed  through 
those  forests  which  to  the  present  day  are  caUed  after  the  Goura — 
Goure-Ellia,  Goura-Koodie,  &c.''  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
iile^i£»  improbable  that  the  Gaur,  like  the  Tiger,  never  inhabited 
Ceylon,  a  circumstance  very  possibly  due  to  the  animal  not  having 
migrated  into  Southern  India  until  after  Ceylon  had  been  separated 
by  sea^ 

Bo8  9Qndaicm. — The  Banteng  is  entirely  confined  to  countries  east, 
of  ^he  Bay  of  .Bengal.  The  northermost  localities  from  which  it 
ha6:  been; distinctly  recorded  are  Northern  Pegu  and  Arrakan  west 
of  Pegu ;  but  Blyth  ha^j  shown  (J.  A.  S.  B,,  XXIX.,  p.  294)  that  it 
p;i:iobably  occurs  in  the  ranges  east  of  Chittagong.  It  is  common  in 
Tem^sseidm,  and  is  probably  found  in  Siam,   the  Malay  Peninsula^ 

*  Cantbr  too,  in  1846,    stated   that   the   Gaur   was  ' '  nomeroiis  in  the    Malayan 
P^iHiwnli"'  (J.  A.  S.  R,  XV.,  p.  273). 
M    -Ij.*  Thirteen  ye^rs  among  tji^  Wilql  Boaate  of  Xndiai'  p.  248.  J 

J  Prodromus  Faun.  Zeyl,,  p.  87.  In  Griffith's  '  Cuvier,  y.,  p.  410,  too,  it  is  stated 
that  the  wild  ox  or  Goavera  of  Ceylon  was  shot  by  British  parties  during  the  war 
with  Kandy.    B«^  the  animals  sfapt  may  hare  been  Wild  Buffaloes. 
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«nd  Smaatra^  It  occotb  in  Java,  BaH^  and  Bortii»a/  aad  besufes  the 
wild  anin^ala  large  herds  exist  in  Jara  and  perhaps  in  Snnmtra  in  a 
domestioat^  ertate. 

Bos  JrofUalie,-^!  have  left  this  to  the  Uei,  as  Ae  qnestlon  of  ihi 
range  and  even  of  the  exifitenoe  of  the  wild  animal  is  dispated«^ 
The  Gbyal  or  Mithaa  is  kept  tame  hfj  th^  hill-tribes  on  both  sides 
of  Assam  valley  and  thronghout  the  Ghittagong  hills  as  far  sonth  as. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ahyab  in  Arrakan.  Aooording  to  the  earUer 
aoeounts,  both  wild  and  tame  animals  are  found  in  the  hill^'rangea' 
^ntk  of  Assam ;  and  an  elaborate  acoonnt  was  given  in  the  Linnean 
rransactions,  VoL  VII.,  p.  303,  by  Mr.  Macrae  (qnotedby  Mr.  Lam- 
bert) of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Knkis  oaptnred  the  wild  herds  hy 
the  help  of  tiie  tame  Chiyals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  story 
may  have  been  devised  by  %he  inventive  faculty  of  Mr.  Macrae's 
informant,  though  the  account  in  itself  htis  more  innate  probability 
than  mo^t  of  the  legends  about  animals  that  we  owe  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  natives  of  India,  whether  civiUzed  or  not.  Some  recent 
writers,  and  especially  Mr.  J.  Sarbo*  who  writes  apparently  with- 
good  opportunities  for  knowing,  declare  that  there  is  no  so  eh  animal 
as  a  wild  Bos  fi'ontalis  known,  at  all  events  in  the  country  extending 
from  Assam  to  Arrakan.  Blyth  too,t  only  notices  the  wild  race  $» 
nmnerous  in  the  Mishmi  hills  and  other  hill- ranges  bordering  on 
Upper  Assam,  and  states  that  it  is  the  domestic  race  that  extends 
southward  to  near  Akyab, 

It  has  even  been  suggested  (though  certainly  not  by  Mr.  Sarbo, 
who  clearly  appreciates  the  distinction  between  the  two)  that  Bos 
frorUalis  is  a  domestic  race  of  Bo9  gaurus.  This  is  not  impossible, 
bat  at  the  same  time  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  probable  view,  because  if  it' 
were  the  case,  as  both  animals  inhabit  the  same  forests,  and  as  l&e 
tame  herds  of  Bo«/ran^a/w  are  said  to  roam  freely  during  the  day, 
merelyTetumingat  nig^ht  to  their  owner's  village,  the  two  would 
assuredly  interbreed;  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  difference  bet#e& 
Bo%  gaurus  and  Bos  frontalis  should  be  so  constant  as  it  is,  and  so 
very  much  more  marked  than  in  the  oaso  of  the  wild  and  tsroe 
Buffalo,  although  the  range  of  the  tame  animal  in  the  latter  case  is 


•p.a.s.isss^p.i^s. 

f  Cat.  MatnM.  Mm.  A«.^oc.,  1868,  p.  Idf. 
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vify  iat  frotiii  <MAiaJ8ing  with  that  of  the  wUd  race.  Hybrids  bet- 
l^li  )B^>t)n^>^aiid'the  hUMped  cattle  B,  indicus  aso  fiaod  to-be 
6)mfiibn  7  but  thef  akulls  of  B.fhontalis  brought  from  localities  as  far 
ipail;  as  Fpp^r  Assam  and  the  CHttagmig  hills  appear,  so  far  as  oan 
be  judged  from  the  accounts  given,  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  and 
to  be  ifll  similarly  distinguifebed  from  those  of  B:  ffaurus.  FurtJier 
iiifbrtiiation  on  this  point  is  desirable ;  but  as  to  the  absolute  dietine- 
tion  of  the  two  and  the  absence  of  intermediate  forms  we  have 
tie  itn|Kyrt£tnt  testimoriy  of  so  good  and  trustworthy  an  observer  as 
Mr.'B.E.  Peal* 

'  H[er(^  are  two  facts  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  endeavour 
to  disentangle  the  somewhat  complicated  history  of  Bos  JrontcUis. 

1.  The  names  of  animals  used  by  various  nations  and  tribes  ar^ 
ju^t  as  carelessly  and  loosely  applied  as  English  terms  are  employed 
by  English-speaking  people.  In  America  the  English  term  selected 
for  the  Bison  is  the  name  of  that  particular  bovine  to  which  perhaps 
the -BftSOKL  is  ieaert  related  and  which  it  least  resembles — the  Buffalo 
•^whilst  in  India  the  common  English  name  for  Boa  gaut^us  is  Bison, 
it  is  aottheref  ore  surprising  that  terms  like  Qttur  and  Gayal  are  inter* 
oh&oigeabfe.  In  fact^^  iji<a  number  of  Indian  languages,  the  name 
appUed  to  Boa  gemru^  means  wild  buffalo.f  I  have  myself  heard 
t^e  name  G«yal  used  for  Boa  gaurm  in  Orissa^  where  Boa  frontalis  is 
uidmonm.  -Probably  the  same  name  Gttyal  is  used  by  such  inhabi- 
touted  of  Tipperah,  Ohittagoag,  &o.,  as  ^ak  Hindi  or  Bengali  (foreign 
lmgttagesito"iha''maj<mty^  indiffierently  for  ^ffos  ^^^^  and  Boa 
frontalis.  Mr.  Peal  states  that  in  Upper  Assam  both  are  known  ^ 
Mithan.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  confusion  that  may  thus  liave 
b^nt  caused  to  naturalists  of  a  generation  or,  two  back^  who  appear, 
judging  by  their  writings^  to  have  regarded  such  names  as  restricted 
U)i  .particular  species. 

2.  Blyth  has  given  at  •  lengthy  some  very  carious  evidence  ob- 
tained by  him,  which,  if  correct,  certainly  appears  to  show  that 

' '  *  Mature,  N ov.  5tb,  1885,  Tol.  XXlcni.,  p.  7. 

t  BAfi-h^ila,  Ran-pada  in  Mahratti  and  Guzurafcti,  and  Jangli  KkrUga  as  qobied 
hy  Jerdon.  I  have  even  heard  the  naine\i7*na,  the  cmreot  appellation  of  a  witd  bof- 
f  alo,  applied  to  Bos  gaurus, 

"i  J.  A.  S.  B;i  xxix.,  p,  294  j  b^mb  ^so  Cat.  Mamm.  M^os.  Aa.  ^Rkj.,  p,  lOT,  &Uvtnu 
gauTUSt  specimen  D.  -  .   .     -    r.  "   * 
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Bot  gaurm  itself  is  domeetkBted  bjr  scono  ol  tiie  itull^ribes  in  the 
3$pperakliiUa  If  this  wejte  aubstaflAiflAed,  it  might  account  tos  the 
de^ociptiofiaa  by  Mr.  Ma<»rae  of  the  taming  pf  tHeMrild^Gayala'  by  the 
£aiki9,  the  Gayals  in  question  being  Bo^  ffaurtw.  As  I  h^ye  ^dieady 
stated,  Mr.  Macrae's  9lK>ry  Las  a  distinct  appearanpe  of  truths 
.  I  tbmk  it  bigbly  probable  that  Mr.  Sarbo  is  right  in  h;is  opinion 
that  hesJrontaUs  does  not  exist  lifild  south  of  Assam.  It  is  true  that 
wo  know  very  little  of  the  great  hiU*area  south  of  Manipur  between 
the  Kyendwen  river  and  its  tributaries  to  the  east,  and  Tipperah, 
Chittagong,  Arrakan,  etc.,  to  the  west.  But  it  is  scarcely  probafaie 
^hat  three  wild  forms  so  nearly  allied  as  Boa  gaums,  Boa  franialis, 
and  Boa  aondaicm  should  be  found  living  wild  in  the  same  area. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  Boa  aondaioua  is  the  representative  in 
toraparatively  le¥el  country  of  the  hiU^loving  Boa  gaurua,  and  that 
the  two  do  not.  actually  inhabit  the  same  tract,  but  both  Boa  gauru$ 
and  Bo$  frontaha  are  distinctly  inhabitants  of  hill-forests  and  are 
^lendid  cHmbers.*  It  is  more  probable  that  these  two  are  repre^ 
sd&tatire  species  inhabiting  distinct  areas.  Boa  frontalia  may  be 
the  wild  ox  of  the  Mishmi  hills  and  of  the  mountains  extending 
eastwards  from  Assam.  These  hilk  have  scarcely  been  penetrated 
by  any  Europeans,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  access*  In  some 
MS.  notes,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hume,  he  gives  measure- 
ments of  the  horns  on  a  skull,  which  was  sent  to  him  as  that  of  a 
wild  animal  from  the  South  Mishmi  hiUs.  The  measurements  are 
those,  I  think,  of  Boa  frontoHSy  the  tips  of  the  horns  being  37  incha$ 
apart. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  a  remark  is  necessary.  Tb^ 
animal  described  briefly  by  Mr.  Davison,t  as  the  *Sapio/  of  the 
Malays  may  be  Boa  aondaioua.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  white  of 

•  To  the  powers  of  Bos  gaurua  in  this  respect  I  can  speak  from  persowil  obseJ*- 
vAdon.  I  hare  seen  them  go  at  speed  down  slopes  where  I  oonld  onlj  foUolr  by 
holding  oat  to  the  bamhooa  and  shmbe,  and  all  obserrers  have  reinarhed,  on  the 
climbing  propensities  of  Bos  JrontaUs,  Bos  sondaicus  is,  as  Blyth  points  out,  a  more 
Ibggy  animal  than  its  two  allies,  and  X  think  B.  gaurus  has  proportionally  longei-  legs 
(ban  B.  frontalis, 

t  P.  Z.  8.^  1889.  p.  448.  It  is  wprtby  of  notice  that  Cantor  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  xv., 
p.  272)  in  his  Catalogne  of  the  Mammalia  inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula  i^id 
islands,  dioes  not  xoention  B#«  aondoKu^i  aad  gives  Saki  ntan  (which  means,  I  beiieye^ 
simple  wild  cattle)  as  the  Malay  name  of  Bos  gaurus. 
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the  ^fito^^iii^^  may  be  mfouft  in  some  individuals  of  eitiier  Be^ 
guurm  ov  £^  sondaicm  (I  have  seen  them  deep  yellow  in  a  biill 
JBo$ /rontaiis),*  The  insides  of  the  leg«  are  not  unfrequently  of  a 
j[oldfin-ferown  and  may  occasionally  be  chestnut.  It  seems  hardly 
probable  iheA  an  additional  species  besides  Bos  ffourus  and  £os  a&ndaii' 
CU8  remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

: *        i 

•  Since  the  »bove  ,waj8  writfceti,  1  have  seen  the  btU  Gayal  in- the  So^ety'a 
Gardens,  with  a  distinctly  ferruginous  tinge  on  parts  of  his  white  *  stockings.'  ,  I 
can  well  believe  that  all  the  lower  parts  of  each  leg  may  be  stained  red  in  some 
animals*  The  ooloralion  is  due,  Mr.  Bartlet  tells  me,  to  an  exudation,  that  becomes 
mnoh  mQne  copious  in  hot  weather. 


AGRICULTURAL    ENTOMOLOGY, 

(Being  a  Lecture  delhered  6y  E.  C.  Cotes  before  the  Agri^ 
Sortictiltural  Society y  Cakutta,  on   19M  March,  1891.) 

Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  give  a  lecture 
on  the  agricultural  entomology  of  India,  for  at  that  time  so  little^ 
had  been  ascertained  about  either  the  insects  which  injure  crops  to> 
any  serious  extent,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  about  those  which 
are  useful  to  man,  that  a  short  account  of  what  was  known  of  the 
whole  of  them  might  have  been  included  in  a  single  lecture.  Now,, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different ;  for,  owing  to  the  system  o£ 
collecting  information  which  ha^  been  pursued  of  late,  such  a  larg^ 
amount  of  material  has  accimiulated,  that  the  only  difficulty  has 
been  to  pick  out  what  should  be  sufficient  to  give  some  slight  i4ea  of 
the  subject,  and  yet  be  such  as  could  be  gone  through  within  tho> 
hour. 

Magic  lantern  illustrations  seemed  likely  to  make  it  easier  to 
explain  about  the  insects,  so  it  was  decided,  in  the  first  place,  only  to 
tell  you  about  those  of  which  I  have  lantern  slides^  This  resjbrictioiiji 
however,  still  left  a  very  much  larger  field  th^n  co^d  possibly  be 
dealt  with,  so  it  was  further  decided  only  to  touch  upon  such  of  the. 
insects  as  had  been  injurious  to  crops  during  the  past  year,  and  to^ 
leave  out  all  mention  of  the  silkworms  and  other  uselul  inseojba^ 


wbick  have  ako  been  under  investigatiDii.  Ev^  then  A  ^ood  cfeal 
more  nuuterial  remained  than  could  be  dealt  with,  so  I  propose  only 
to: touch  upon  the  better  known  and  mote  important  spectes,  and  t^ 
omit  altogether '  a  Very  considerable  number  of  different  kinds  ol 
imseets  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Indian  Museum  during  the  past 
year  as  injurious  to  oropfi>  but  which,  so  far  as  our  information  at 
present  goes,  are  of  lesser  importance. 

The  locusts  which  have  over-run  nearly  the  whole  of  India  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  whose  life-history  has  lately  been  traced,  are, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  insects  which  I  have  to  show  to 
you  to-night.  But  as  a  diagram  is  in  preparation  to  explain  what  has 
been  found  out  about  the  locusts,  I  will  to  some  extent  reverse  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  take  the  other 
insects  first,  leaving  the  locust  to  be  shown  to  you  at  the  end  if  time 
allows. 

The  first  slide,  then,  which  I  have  to  show  to  you  to-nigtt  is  a 
photograph  of  the  moth  Leucania  extranea^  which  I  reared  from  a 
caterpillar  sent  by  the  Collector  of  Bungpur,  where  the  insect  was 
very  destructive  to  paddy  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  cold  weather ; 
the  Manager  of  the  Wards'  Estates,  Rungpur,  indeed  reporting  that 
many  of  the  cultivators  had  been  ruined  by  it.  The  caterpillars  live 
in  holes  in  paddy  fields  where  the  water  has  subsided,  and  sally  out 
at  night  to  cut  off  the  imripe  ears  of  paddy,  which  they  drag  to  their 
holes  in  the  ground  where  they  devour  them  at  their  leisure.  This 
is  all  that  has  yet  been  actually  observed  in  India  about  the  insect, 
but  comparative  examination  of  it  shows  that  it  belongs  to  that 
section  of  the  zoological  group  of  Noctues  moths,  whose  caterpillars 
are  known  in  the  United  States  as  cut-worms  ;  and  the  habits  of  such 
a  number  of  forms  belonging  to  this  group  have  been  so  closely 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  proved  so  constant  for 
tibe  different  forms,  that  we  can  predict  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
that  those  of  the  present  insect  are  as  follows.  The  mother  moth, 
after  meeting  with  a  mate,  lays  her  eggs  on  plants,  and  the  young 
caterpillars,  which  ^re  bom  from  these  eggs  descend  into  the  ground, 
imd  borrow  for  themselves  holes  where  they  live  until  they  arrive  at 
fiieiih  foH^  growtii.  "Hiey^  then  molt  theit  skin  and  become  little 
brown  chrysdids.    The  chrysalid  Kes  in  tfie  ground  until  the  moth 
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is  ready  to  emerge,  when  the  skin  cracks  down  the  back,  ancj  out  of 
the  dried-up  chrysalid's  case  creeps  a  soft  fluflfy  moth  which  crawls 
out  of  the  burrow  and  spreads  its  wings  to  dry  in  the  air,  as  a 
preliminary  to  taking  flight  and  starting  a  family  of  its  own.  The 
whole  of  the  life  of  the  insect,  from  the  time  it  is  laid  as  an  egg  by 
its  mother  to  the  time  when  it  lays  eggs  of  its  own,  only  occupies  a 
lew  weeks,  so  that  several  generations  are  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  of  the  year 
that  the  paddy  fields  are  a  suitable  dwelling  place  for  this  insect. 
For  we  know  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rains  the  paddy 
stands  in  water,  so  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  caterpillar 
to  burrow  into  the  ground,  and  if  it  remained  on  the  paddy  plants 
during  the  day  time  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  get  eaten  up 
by  the  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  only  the  autumn 
generations  of  caterpillars  that  can  feed  on  rice,  and  the  spring  and 
summer  generations  must  live  on  some  other  plant.  If,  therefore, 
we  could  destroy  the  plants  upon  which  the  spring  and  summer 
generations  feed,  we  should  get  rid  of  the  pest  altogether,  for 
there  would  then  be  no  moths  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  rice 
plants  in  the  autumn.  The  first  thing  to  do  is,  of  course,  to  find  out 
upon  what  plants  the  caterpillar  feeds.  The  only  other  upon 
which  the  insect  has  yet  been  observed  to  feed  is  the  oat  plant,  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  feeds  upon  a  number  of  grasses.  Now 
in  Bengal,  we  know  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rains  almost 
the  only  grasses  which  are  not  submerged  are  those  which  grow  upon 
the  bu^ds  between  the  paddy  fields,  and  there  is  thus  very  considerable 
probability  that  if  the  bunds  were  kept  clear  of  all  rank  grass  during 
the  rains,  there  would  be  no  moths  to  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  rice 
plants  in  the  autumn.  In  fact,  we  shall  see  that,  when  practicable,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  rice  bunds  as  clear  as  possible  all  the  year 
roimd,  for  another  very  destructive  paddy  pest,  the  paddy  borer,  about 
which  I  will  tell  you  presently,  is  also  propagated  in  the  rank  grasses 
which  spring  up  around  the  rice  fields.  With  regard  to  other  means 
of  dealing  with  the  paddy  cut-worm,  a  number  of  suggestions  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  only  applicable  to  crops 
which  are  more  elaborately  cultivated  than  rice,  and  with  which  there- 
fore more  costly  treatment  is  practicable. 
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''^e  have  speiit  so  long  over  the  paddy  cut- worm  that  I  must  hurry 
^^  the  remainder  of  the  insects  belonging  to  this  group,  and  will 
^  <^  notice  that  in  Oudh  last  cold  weather  the  young  rabi  crops, 
fij^  ,**<ling  opium,  suffered  severely  from  cut- worms  belonging  to  the 
A  ^^  Ochropkura  flammafra  and  Agrotis  sufasa,  which  I  now 
.  "^  "to  you.  The  only  remedy  found  effective  was  irrigation,  wliicK 
brought  tlie  caterpillars  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  birds  could  get  at 
tliem.  In  Maisur,  also,  during  the  past  few  months,  young  coffee  has 
suffered  badly  froni  cut- worms,  one  of  which  wc  have  reared  in  the 
Museum,  and  found  to  belong  to  the  cosmopolitan  species,  Agrotis 
iegettim,  which  now  appears  upon  the  screen.  This  insect  was  in  such 
numbers  that  it  destroyed  fifteen  thousand  fine  young  coffee  plants 
on  a  single  estate,  in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  the  manager  put  on  all  the 
coolies  to  collect  the  caterpillars  by  hand,  with  the  result  that  consi- 
derably over  a  lakh  of  them  were  destroyed. 

From  the  Murshidabad,  Tipperah,  and  Jalpaiguri  districts  also 
come  accounts  of  injury  to  young  rabi  crops  by  cut- worms.  The 
plroduce  indeed  of  two  thousand  bigahs  of  land  in  Murshidabad  is 
said  to*  have  been  destroyed  by  them  last  cold  weather.  '  Enough, 
however,  has  already  been  said  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  pest. 

The  next  slide  which  we  come  to  shows  a  caterpillar  of  the  paddy 
borer,  with  a  bit  of  rice  straw  which  has  been  tunnelled  by  it.  This 
insect  is  reported  to  have  done  considerable  injury  during  the  past 
two  years  to  paddy  in  the  Thana  district  of  Bombay.  It  was  pre- 
viously described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wray  as  destructive  to  paddy  in 
Perak.  The  insect  timnels  the  rice  straws^  thereby  lowering  the' 
vitality  of  the  plant  and  spoiling  the  crop.  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
successful  in  rearing  tho  moth  of  this  insect  in  the  Museum,  but  the 
caterpillar  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  rice  stalk  borer  of  the  TTnited 
States,  that  we  are  quite  safe  in  concluding  that  the  two  insects  have 
identical  habits. ,  These  habits  are  as  follows :  The  eg^  are  laid  in 
batches  at  tho  base  of  the  leaves,  some  liundrods  of  eggs  bein^  some- 
times laid  by  one  female.  The  caterpillars  hatch  rapidly,  and  after  , 
feeding  for  a  short  time  upon  the  leaves  they  tunnel  into  the  stalky 
the  chrysalis  l)eing  formed  either  in  the  leaf  sheaths  or  stalks. 
Several  generations,  each  of  which  takes  about  two  months,  are  gone 
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thfough  iii  tte  year:  Two  or  tbfee  of  these  generatioiiB  take  pi  ace 
between  tbe  reaping  of  the  rice  of  one  year  and  the  springing  up  of 
the  ^eceeding  crop  in  the  h6xt  year.*  These  intermediate  generations 
are  said  to  be  passed  in  the  self-sown  rice  and  big  grasses  whic  h 
spring  np  in  and  around  the  tide  fields.  In  this  pest  therefore  we  find 
an  additional  reason  for  encouraging  the  keeping  down  of  the  growth 
of  rank  grasses  around  ri<je  fields. 

'  The  next  slide  is  intended  to  represent  the  tetious  phased 
in  the  history  of  the  maize  borer,  which  has  been  sent  td  me, 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Committee,  Amritsar,  as  responsible 
f(>r  the  destruction  ol  what  has  been  variously  estimated  at  one-dxth 
to  one-tenth  of  the  maize  and  millet  crops  around  Amritsar  last  year. 
This  insect  is,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  same  as  the  on^ 
which  is  so  often  destructive  to  sugarcane.  It  damages  the  stalks  by- 
drilling  holes  in  them,*  the  result  being  that  moisture  finds  its  WHy 
into  the  stalk  and  sets  up'  putrefaction,  which  in  the  ease  of  both 
sugarcane  and  sorghum,  is  of  a  particularly  offensive  nature.  :The 
insect  is  referred  to  by  Duthie  and  Fuller,  in  their  admirable  work  on: 
field  and  garden  crops,  under  the  name  of  salai  or  silai  when  it 
attacks  maize  and  sugarcane,  and  under  the  name  of  bhaunri  when  it 
attacks  sorghum.  In  the  case  of  sorghum  the  morbid  putrefactiotjt 
which  it  setis  up  in  the  stalks  is  said  to  render  the  plant  poisonous  to 
eattle.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  sheaths  and 
the  larvaa  tunnel  into  the  stalks,  where  the  ohrysalids  are  also  f oundi 
Several  generations  are  gone  through  in  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year ;  and  the  insect  passes  the  oold  weather  in  the  caterpillar  stag© 
tn  a  dormaiit  condition  in  its  burrow  in  the  stalk.  Old  cane  stalks 
theref orfe  are  •  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  spreading  of  the  pest^ 
and  anything  that  tends  to  keep  the  old  stalks  away  from  the  grow* 
ing  crop  must  likewise  tend  to  reduce  the  evil.  This  insect  attacks 
sugarcane  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  very  numerous  remedies  have 
Ib^en  ttitA  with  a  greater  or  lees  measure  of  success.  But  the  only 
^measure  which  seems  to  be  wiiversally  recommended  is  that  of  keep* 
ing  the  fields  clear  of  all  old  fi^ks  and  cane  trash,  in  which  the 
insect  would  otherwise  find  shelter.  It  may  be  noticed  thai  this 
'insect  occurs  chiefly  in  dry  seasons,  and  that  some  varieties  of  caiie 
are  -  more  subject  to  it  than  others.     The  ^splanattioix  which  has  been 
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offered  of  ihis  fact  ia  that  iu  ca^es  wheo  the  oane  ia  growing  vigor-  ^ 
ousiy  the  inseci  gete  suffocated  bj  the  juice  which  accumulates  in  ita. 
burrow,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  flow  of  juice  is  not  very  yigorous  • 
that  iheiasect  survives.  This  therefore  points  to  the  utility  of 
irrigatioa  for  fields  th^t  are  attacked,  and  explains  the  fact  that  in 
fields  which  are  kept  clean  and  are  well  cultivated  the  insect  does 
much  less  damage  than  in  fields  which  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  . 
maaiier.  This  feature  is  of  very  wide  application  in  connection  with 
boring  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  it  explains  some  very  curious  points 
ia  <K)anection  with  insects  that  bore  into  wood,  notably  with  the 
bamboo  borer  and  the  sal  girder^  about  these  I  will  tell  you  at  the^ 
end  ef  the  lecture;  if  time  allows,  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  boring  insects  of  all  kinds,  healthy  plants  not  only 
r^oover  much  ny>re  rapidly  when  they  have  been  attacked  than 
Qobealkhy  ones,  but  are  actually  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  in 
the  first  instance.  Talking  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  keep  down 
tl>i9  pest,  I  should  naturally  pass  to  the  parasites  which  are  sometimes 
se  effective  in  destrojring  it,  that  they  entirely  defeated  the  attempts 
which  I  made  some  time  ago  to  rear  the  moth  from  sorghum  shoots^ 
I  must  go  on,  however,  to  the  next  insects,  as  we  shall  otherwise  XMt 
get  through  our  programme  within  the  hour. 

The  next  slide  is  a  photograph  of  a  few  of  the  apple  twigs,  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  in  connection  with  the  great  injury  which  has 
been  done  during  the  past  two  years,  to  apple  trees  in  the  Nilgiri 
HilU  by  a  minute  insect  which  proves  to  be  Sofuwmura  iarUgera,  the 
Ajnerican  blight  of  Europe  and  the  United  ^tes^  The  slide  shows 
the  characteristic  gall-like  growth,  which  arises  both  on  the  branches 
and  roots,  from  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  insect  in  feeding  upon  the 
jttiee  of  the  tree,  also  the  fluff  4ike  secretion  which  serves  to  protect 
the  insects  themselves.  For  Schitoneum  lajiigera,  unlike  most  other 
sphids,  has  not  entered  into  any  defenaive  league  with  the  ants.  The 
habits  of  this  insect  have  been  observed  by  Lichtenstein,  who  found 
that  the  winged  individuals,  like  the  one  ivhich  you  see  on  the  slide 
now  before  you^  beget  in  the  autum^i  the  wingless  male  and  female, 
which  do  not  tiake  any  aourishment,  anji  whose  only  fun^ction  it  is  to 
produce  the  winter  egg^.  Each  femsde  lays  but  one  ^vinter  egg,  and 
/&iii  dies.     Thr  wklter  egg  lies  through,  the-  winter  upon:,  the  bark. 
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wnd  hafchis'  iji'^th©  apriagjiBAo  a  little wimgleesicreatunD fikie  tfe ooc 

iiil'ttwHslideiidW'befope  youi     This  minuftd  ineect'ifiiicke  its.pro^scis 

^ictothe  bai^k  and  begins  f oefling  on  the  juioe^     It  gro^va  rapidly,  and 

>2ali^knt)ltiag  its  ddn  dereriil  timed,  it  lays  anumber  oE  o^gBy  «ach  of 

Tf^tich  de'N^eteps/  into  a  little  tringfedd  creajkui^e  like  ■  its  toothfior-     Th«6e 

«bc6ttdigelier^tiansLo|:  8<Hcalled  females' have  exacfly  the  same  habits 

:fas  their  mother,  and  soonj  lay  a  iarge  number  ol  eggs*    This  pfqcefs 

'g6es  Oik  <Q1  tiiroi^h  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  *£nn«nieTable 

muUittiidesof  the  little  wingless  females  being  in  this  wdy  'pk^o^cediaqd 

ihe  result  is  that  a  tree  which  is  once  attacked  rapidly  becennei  infested. 

-  'Tbijse  little  wingless  females  crawl  all  over  the  brandies  and  rootsy  -and 

'  '^hereVer  they  settle  they  raise  the  characterisitjio  galls  which  Iha)v(i  just 

«howrito  you,  so  that  the  whole  tree  boeomes  knotted  and  distorted  and 

weakened  to  suoh  an  extent  that  it  is  quite  incapable  of  bearing  fruit. 

AH  through  the  summer  the  insect,  not  possessing  wings,  is  only:  able 

'  4o  erawl  slowly  along,  and  does  not  spread  to  any  great  distahce  except 

^wh(Hi  carried  by  accidental  agencies^  such  as  birds  or  high  wind,  f  rcHU 

•oo«tirec  to  another.  With  ihe  first  cold  of  autumr,  however,  the  eggs 

<  (if  the  kittle  Kmigl^s  females  produce  winged  females  which  fly  from 

■  txsee  to  tree,  and  thus  carry  infection  to  considerable  distances.     They 

'Iheii    settle    down  and  produce  the  wingless   males  and    females 

•byi= which  the  winter  eggs  are  produced.     With  regard  to  remedies 

jfbr'  tihis  insect,  spraying  and  -washing  afEected  trees  with  kerosine 

etnuidoiid  and  caustic  washes  has  been  found  to  a  certain  ext^t 

^  succi^^ful,  and  when  properly  applied  these  washes  undoubtedly  kill 

the  insect  wherever  they  touch  it.     Though  the  difflcidty  in  getting 

i  at  the  rootB  and  crevices  between  the  branches  is  so  great  that  many 

^  pef)pte  are  of  opinion  that  once  a  tree  is  afEected  the  best  thing  is  to 

"cUt  it  down  and  bum  it  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  centre  of  infection, 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is   every  reason  to  hope  that  as  the 

^  insect  is  only  able  to  fly  for  a  short  time  in  the  year,  much  may  be 

'done  by  planting  lines  of  trees  to  setve  as  wind  breaks   and   prevent 

-thxi  blight  from  being  carried  from  one  orchard  to  another,  and  also 

i'by  keepi*ng  %  sharp  look  out  in  the'  spring  ^aud  .destroying  with 

kerosine  oil  emulsion  or  by  eaustLa  woshde,  uliy  small  <x)loni0s  that 

i'lmay^  hftVdirisen  itcaih :  the*  of&pring^  wid^adiodlHriduals.thaWhave 

.tfc^rh  blown  acvdsR  Hr^tn  affected  oi^ch^da  in  thd  preceding  amtruam 
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^  The  aBde  now  faef ope  you  is  a  photogmpji  of;  a  Btnimp  q£  a  four  year 
qM  poplar  tree,  cut  down  the  middle  to  show  how*  it  has  boon  tunaellt^d 
in  aR  direettona  just  abore  the.  ground  by  an  innecU     ThiB  iHfieot  is 
the  caterpillar  of  one  of  the  clear»winged  motha  .aUied  tp^  butdi^titct 
'from,  the  well  known  poplar  borer  of  Europo.    According  to  Mr. 
Okghfwm,  who  diacovercd  the  insect,  a  very  large  propcwrtiw*  of  the 
poplai*  trees  around  Quetta  are  attacked  in  this  way,   the    result 
bbing  to  ihrow  back  their  growth  by  several  years.    Ifow  as  the 
.  poplar  is  the  chief  timber  tree  of  Baluchistan,  where  it  takes  the  place 
\ei  the  bamboo  of  Bengal,   this  means  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
[•country. .  The  caterpillar  chiefly  choosea  youcng  trees  for  its  attack 
land  rkillk  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  down  to  the  ground.     The 
J  tree  then  throws  out  fresh  shoots  from  the  roots,  and  though  those 
may  in  their  turn  bo  attacked,  yet  some  of  them  usually  survive  to 
form  a  fresh  tree;.     On  the  screen  you  now  see  figures  of  the  cater- 
pillar, chrysalis,  and  moth  of  the  insect.    Also  the  curious  nest^like 
structure  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  formed.     The  life- history  of  the 
insect  has  not  as  yet  been  completely  traced,  but  sufficient  evidence 
has  been  collected  to  make  us  conclude  that  it  is  as  follows  :-^The 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  bark  by  tho  mother  moth,  soon  after  she  emerges 
in  the  autumn  from  the  chrysalis.     The  young  caterpillars  hatch  oat 
from  these  eggs,  and  tunnel  into  the   wood,   wher^  they  remain 
steadily  feeding  and  growing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following 
spring  and  summer.     About  September  they  make  a  regular  nost  for 
themselves  close  to  the  opening  of  the  burrow,  and  then  shuffle  oflt 
thdr  larval  skins  and  transform  into  chrysalids,  so  that  when  the 
moth  emerges  in  October  she  has  only  to  pufih  through  the  thin 
partition  erf  chips  which  lie  between  her  and  freedom.    The  coloijirs  of 
.  the  moth  are  brilliant  yellow  and  brown,  and  this,  in  combination 
with  her  transparent,  wings,  make  her  look  almost  exactly  like  a  big 
wasp.     In  fact  the  resemblance  is  so  deceptive  that  oven  whmL  one 
knows  that  the  insect  can  only  bo  a  moth,  which  never  has  a  stiog, 
one  hesitates  to  touch  her,  and  thie  no  doubt  also  prevents  the  binis 
from  molesting  her.    For  birds,  like  chiliren,  know  only  too  wtU 
tihe  unpleasant  results  of  ia^ing  to  swallow  a  wasp» 

With  regard  to  remedies  there  is  ati  present  Httfe  to  suggest,  esoept 
that  in  the  case  pf  the  poplar  borer,  as  in  that  of  the  maise  borer. 
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fmj^biiig  tkfiit  ienAf  to  check  the  bfeftlthy  flow  of  eapia  the  tr^,  a«d 
^p^ciaUyaoy  mechanical  u^juty  tp  the  stem,  must  iteml. to  render. 
Hx^  .tffee  -suitable -a«  a  resLdenee  lor  the  caterpiUara.  This  fact  we 
find  clearly  indicated  by  the  oompfetrative  freedom  from  attack  iwhifth. 
iA.eajoypd.hy  the  &hoot«  thrown  out  from  the  roots  of  trees  that  havet 
l^^t  l^h^  etema.  The  explanatioai  being  that  these  shoots  have  a 
l^^^ige  ^nount  of  root  upon  which  to  draw  for  nourishment' and  nioi^^ 
^r^t  so  .that  the  caterpillar  tends  to  get  swamped  with  moisture  in 
ij^  burrow. 

'  JSietogl^hViS  furc\fer. — This  insect  did  a  good  deid  of  damage  iathe- 
littfer  part  of  the  rainalaat  year  by  eating  up  paddy  plants  in  sey^r^ 
parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  (Broach,  Thana,  Pauch-MahaU»  and, 
mipipla  State) »  alse  in  the  Sambalpur  district  in  the  Centtal 
Pjre^vinces.  It  is  related  to  the  insects  which  are  known  as  locust8>' 
asd  no  doubt  has  a  very  similar  life'-hi3tory,  though  so  far  as  we  at 
pre^nt  know  it  does  not  migrate  to  any  considerable  extent  in  flights* 
'j^h®  i^j^^i'y :  d^^i*^  ^y  ^®  insect  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
%S!^,  tl^e  losei  it  occasioned  in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Panch 
l^^ftlA  is  estimated  at  ten  per  eedit.  of  the  crop,  while  the  area  over 
w^cb  it.  e^v^nded  was  a  large  one.  The  inisect  is  said  to  lay  its 
e^s  ija  the  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  cold  weather,  the  young 
hattf)>ing  out  in  the -beginning  of  the  following  rains,  but  this  requires 
9on6nsbaiion«  little*  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  cultivators  to 
Qombai.^h^cP^  hut  it  was  noticed  in^  Broach  that  heavy  rains 
cleared  it  off  the  fields. 

^ .  ,MiiWim(m  iWiO<A.T-Xhe  slide  now  before  you  shows  the  various 
iteges  of  a  moth  which  has  recently  been  reported  as  destructive  in 
Kulu  gra(n<aies«  This  insect  proves  to  be  the  grain  moth  (Oekckia 
^^eaieUoi)  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  it  attacks 
allied  whei^t,  barley,  maiae,  and  other  grain.  It  is  usually  known  as 
the  Anjoumois  moth,  owing  to  its  having  first  attracted  attention  in 
the  oW  Proviiioe  ol  Anjou  about  a  century  agoi  According  to  the 
•beervations  ol  European  and  Amedcan  entomologiBtB,  l^e^rst  eg^ 
•frthe  year  are.. geiMriUy  laid  in  grain  staixding  in  the  fieids.  IW 
^iglgfi  are. .  th^efcL  laid  oa  the  ears>  and  ihe  larrsBr  tunndl*  into  the  g^vin^ 
T)le  tsedoDd  apdaubseqii^nt  generatiens  are  spent  in  granariea*  The 
^ovtB^^umber  iA  generations  being  two,  ihough  further 'genei^tiofitf 
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occfttr  when  conditiouB  aw  fatod^raWe.  The  caterpillar  ttmndlB  into  a 
single  gtiaib,  aild  as  in  the  ca«e  of  the  wheat  Treevil  it  remaitiS' 
iniifi&ble  until  ji;^  before  it  tramerfomiB  into  a  chrysalis.  It  then  cuts 
a  swall  k^und  valve^^likedoor  which  is  pushed  open  by  the  emergin]^ 
moth,  after  it  has  worked  its  way  through  the  slight  silken  cocoon 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  wrapped.  The  insect  passes  the  winter  in 
the  cat^rpillair  stage  inside  grain  stored  in  granaries.  A  temperatar^ 
of  104  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when  continued  for  two  days,  is  said  to 
have  been  found  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  insect,  which  is 
therefore  -essentirally  the  inhabitant  of  temperate  regions,  and  is  little 
likely  to  prove  destmctive  in  the  plains  of  India,  though  it  may  do  a 
good  deal  ol  damage  in  the  hills. 

In  this  connection  I  may  observe  that  there  is  a  somewhat  simlhM' 
insect,  which  may  perhaps  be  Tinea  granelk,  which  attacks  stored 
dhan  in  Bengal  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  differs  from  Oekohia 
cArenklla  in  living  to  a  greater  extent  outside  the  grain«,  and  iii 
spinning  the  grains  together  into  a  silken  web,  also  in  pupating  in 
oracks  and  comers  of  the  granary.  In  both  cases,  however,  oI4 
infested  granaries  are  the  sources  from  which  infection  arises,  so  thai 
clearing  up  the  old  granaries  and  removing  all  the  old  infested  gtda 
before  bringing  in  the  new  crop  is  certainly  likely  to  foe  of  tUiid, 
though  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  Anjoumois  moth  are  scHnetime# 
kid  upon  grain  standing  in  the  fields  makes  its  eradication  more 
difficult  tiian  is  the  case  of  such  a  purely  granary  pest  as  the  wheat 
weevil  and  the  ahan  moth. 

The  next  insect  which  I  hive  to  show  you  is  the  palm  weevil 
(Rh/n6hopkont8  firmgweu9) ,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  during  thiy 
past  year,  as  attacking  date  palms  both  in  Saharanpur  and  Lueknbw! 
The  iiiBect  has  long  been  known  as  destructive  to  cocoanut  pabn  trees 
and  often  does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  According  to  Mr.  Bidley 
who  investigated  the  habits.of  the  insect  in  Singapore,  the  beetles  ftjr 
at  night  and  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  base  oi  the  leaf  stalks,  any 
mechanical  injury,,  and  especially  holes  made  by '  the  rhhiecefO* 
beetle  in  the  stalks,  being  taken  advantage  of  ior  the  purpose.  TIm 
arvffi  tunnd>  iato  the  heart  of  the  trees,  >  the  chrysalids  imxig'  ferflvod^ 
in  cocowom  ma4^  o£  fibre  in  the*  barrow.  When  badly  attacked  the 
t&see  genecaUy  die,  hoi  when  they  are  c^ly -sitghtly  attacked  thef- 
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of  t«a  roeovet.    The  only  mfianife  that  fieems  to  have  be^a  tried  for 
corabttdng  the  pest  has  faaeu  the  collecting  of  the  beetles  by  hand. 

We  now  come  to  the  Boll  worm  {Reliotim  artnigera),  which  has 
long  been  known  as  attacking  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  jdant  in  the 
United  States  and  the  pods  of  the  opium  poppy  in  India.  These  two 
plants,  however,  form  but  a  Tcry  small  propc^tion  of  the  diet  of  this 
neariy  omnivorcms  caterpillar,  which  will  eat  almost  any  «ioealeni 
seedft  or  shoots  that  it  comes  across,  and  is  eyen  said  to  fall  upon  other 
caterpillars  and  devour  them  when  more  natural  food  is  scarce.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  caterpillar  which  has  been  reported  during  the 
past  year  as  destructive  to  paddy  plants  in  Backergan j  and  Khulna ; 
the  injury  in  one  Sub-division  of  Backerganj  indeed  being  estimated 
at  an  anna  in  the  n^pee.  It  has  also  been  reported  by  the  Bmigal 
Excise  Departm^it  as  attacking  the  hemp  plant  in  B^ugal.  The 
habits  of  tiie  insect  no  doubt  vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  loca- 
lity in  wHch  it  occurs  and  the  plant  upon  which  it  feeds.  For 
instance,  in  cotton  fields  in  the  United  States  the  chrysalis  is  formed 
in  the  gromnd,  while  in  Indian  poppy  fields  this  stage  is  passed 
inside  the  seed  capsules  of  the  poppy.  But  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  in  each  case  the  caterpillars  pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  upon 
the  plants,  several  generations  being  gone  through  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  One  way  and  another  this  insect  undoubtedly  does  a  great 
deal  d  damage  in  India ;  but  as  yet  the  only  remedy  which  seems  to 
have  been  tried  has  been  that  of  collecting  the  caterpillars  by  hand, 
which  does  not  sean  a  very  promising  way  of  getting  rid  of  so  small 
an  insect,  though  more  can  be  done  by  hand-picking  than  is  usually 
supposed* 

We  now  come  to  the  red  spider,  which  perhaps  should  not  come 
within  tiie  category  of  the  insects  I  have  imdertaken  to  tell  you  about 
to-night— ^in  the  first  place  because  it  is  not  an  insect,  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  send  it  to  me 
last  year,  though  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  it  gave  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  tea-planters  last  year  both  in  Assam  and  the  Himalayas. 
The  fact  is  that  tibe  red  spider  is  a  mite  which  is  almost  always  to  be 
f  oimd  in  the  dry  weather  on  tea  bushes,  under  a  fine  web  which  it 
spins  on  the  old  leaves. 

The  daaiage  which  it  does  is  due  to  its  sucking  up  the  juice  of  the 
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leaves,  and  tkns  camng  them  to  dry  up  loid  widier.  My  cUdE  ehjeti 
in  calling  yoar  attention  to  it  to-night  ia  in  onler  to  nc^ieo  its  ooon^e* 
tioA  wi&  the  mst  mite  which  attacks  oranges  in  Florida,  and  whicli 
seems  from  the  reports  of  United  Btetes  eatcmologists  to  haTe  beem 
to  a  grea^  extent  soceessftilly  kept  nnder  by  spraying  tihe  boshes  witk 
washes  made  of  soapy  water  in  whieh  has  been  mixod  sons  finely- 
powdei«d  snlphnr.  I  suggested  this  treatment  for  red  spider  in  a 
paper  piMished  s<mie  years  ago  by  the  AgricnUfliral  Society.  Laafc 
year  I  heard  oi  one  tea  garden  in  Darjiling  where  they  were  talking 
of  impcoting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  for  the  purpose,  but  I  do  not  kaxm 
to  what  extent -die  experiment  was  suocesslul,  though  the  great  injury 
done  to  the  tea  industry  by  the  pest  would  seem  to  make  ike  matter 
one  of  some  importance. 

I  will  now  show  you  a  few  slides  of  insects  which  have  proved 
injmious,  but  on  which  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  The  first 
illostrates  the  toon  borer,  Magiria  robusta^  which  has  been  seriously 
injaring  a  large  number  of  toon  trees  in  Dehra  Dun -•the  caterpillar 
year  after  year  tunneling  into  and  destroying  the  leading  shoots 
of  the  young  toon  trees  so  that  the  trees  become  a  maM  of  stmitdd 
branohes  of  but  little  value  for  timber  purposes.  The  inseet  has 
been  previously  reported  as  injtirious  in  Ceylon,  but  little  is  known 
aboat  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  Ceylon,  moths  were  obtained  in  October 
from  larvae  which  were  full  fed  in  the  end  of  September.  The  fieoon4 
slide  dtows  the  rice  sapper  (Ghmdhi  makki),  which  has  been  agaia 
destrueiive  to  paddy  in  B^igal  (Champaran).  It  destroys  the  paddy 
grain  ^en  still  immature,  by  sticking  its  proboaois  into  the  unripe 
ear  and  sucking  up  the  milk-like  juice  of  the  rice.  It  occurs  all 
over  India  on  rice,  and  sometimes  destroys  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
crops,  espedally  when  the  rains  sot  in  eariy.  But  little  is  known  of 
its  life-history)  and  with  regard  to  remedies,  though  smoking  the 
crop  by  burning  vegetable  refuse  to  windward  has  been  recommended 
by  tome  people,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  of  any  real  use. 

The  third  slide  shows  the  rice  flispa,  which  is  another  very  injurious 
insect,  whieh  has  again  been  reported  from  several  parts  oi  Bengal 
and  Burma.  It  eats  away  the  green  parenchymatous  tissue  of  tha 
young  rice  leaves,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Little  has  actually 
t^Q  observed  of  the  habits  of  the  insect ;  but  irom  its  zoological 
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aflSnities  we  believe  that  it  spends  the  whole  of  its  life  upon  the 
leaves  of  rice  and  other  grasses,  and  that  it  passes  through  a  number 
of  generations  in  the  year.  The  keeping  down  therefore  of  grasses 
around  the  rice-fields  would  seem  in  this  case  too  to  be  desirable. 

The  fourth  slide  shows  a  Buprested  beetle  which  I  reared  last  rains 
from  cotton  stalks  sent  to  me  from  Nagpur,  where  the  insect  was 
said  to  have  been  doing  some  damage  to  countrj^  varieties  of  cotton 
by  tunnelling  into  the  stalks,  the  American  varieties  escaping. 

The  fifth  and  last  slide  shows  an  insect  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
your  Society  last  rains.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  indigo  blight  of  last  year,  which  was  estimated  to  have  destroyed 
a  third  of  the  indigo  crop.  As  yet  however  our  information  on  the 
subject  is  very  imperfect,  and  I  only  show  you  the  insect  on  account 
of  the  very  large  amount  of  damage  attributed  to  it. 


THE  LOCUST  OF  NORTU-WESTERN  INDIA. 

ACRIDIUM    PEREGRINUM. 
{With  a  plate.) 
In  the  summer  of  1889,  when  the  locust  Acridium  peregrinum  began  to  appear 
Preliminarv  ^^  North- Western  India,  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian 

Museum  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  to 
collect  information  and  to  furnish  a  report  upon  the  subject.  With  this  end  a 
preliminary  note  was  issued  showing  briefly  how  the  question  then  stood,  and 
indicating  the  points  upon  which  further  information  was  required.  Help  was 
freely  afforded  on  all  sides,  both  by  the  Government  and  also  by  private  individuals, 
a  large  number  of  reports  and  specimens  were  received  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  a  second  note  was  issued  showing  the  progress  made  in  the 
investigation.  Since  then  the  locust  plague  has  continued  unabated,  and,  though 
much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  issue  the  report,  in 
order  to  bring  the  information  up  to  date  and  to  indicate  the  points  which  are  still 
uncertain,  this  being  the  more  necessary  as  the  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  plague 
has  extended  over  a  very  much  wider  area  than  was  at  first  supposed, — Persia, 
Baluchistan,  and  probably  South  Afghanistan  and  Arabia  bemg  implicated,  as  well 
as  North- Western  India, — while  the  Natural  History  of  the  insect  has  proved  to 
be  very  much  less  simple,  when  it  occurs  over  this  vast  area  than  when  it  occurs 
in  the  regions  of  Northern  Africa,  where  it  has  long  been  studied  by  French 
entomologists. 
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In  the  second  note,  prominence  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the    evidence  points 

„  ,  to  the   region  of  sand  hills  in  Western  Baiputana 

Permanent     breeding  ,  ,  ^,.,  «i 

grounds.  *'  *"^  permanent  home  of  this  locust,     subsequent 

reports,  while  confirming  this  point,  seem  to  indicate 

that  though  most  of  the  flights  issued  from  this  breeding  ground,  others  invaded 

India  from  breeding  grounds  which   probably  lie  along  the  Sulimnn  Range,  or 

even  perhaps,  in  some  cases,    beyond   India's   Western   Frontier,   in   the   sandy 

deserts  of  Baluchistan,  Southern  Afghanistan,   and    Persia,  though  the  reports 

received  from  these  regions  are  so  fragmentry   that   no   very   definite   conclusions 

can  be  formed  from  them. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  which  forms  the  chief  permanent  breeding  ground 
of  Acridium  peregrinum  in  India,  is  well  described  by  Surgeon-Major  Moore,  who 
wrote  as  follows  in  his  report  on  the  locust  invasion  of  1869 : — 

"The  locusts  breed  in  the  most  sandy  and  desert  districts  of  Rajputana,  especially 
in  the  teeburs  or  sand  hills  of  South-Westem  Manour  and  Mullanni.  The  locality 
mentioned  presents  a  succession  of  sand  hills  from  50  to  200  feet  high,  and  some 
miles  long.  As  a  rule,  they  run  in  a  south-easterly  directton.  This  remarkable 
tract  extends  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  commencing  near  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  and  forming  a  broad  belt  of  country  towards  Bhawalpur  and  Bikanir. 
During  the  monsoon  season  it  is  fairly  green  from  the  growth  of  a  species  of 
Mimosa  on  which  the  camels  feed.  At  other  periods  it  presents  a  bright  blinding 
whitened  appearance.'* 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  insect,  there  still  remains  a  good  deal  to 
ascertain.  In  Algiers,  where  Acridium  peregriaum  is 
perio»lically  very  destructive  to  agricultural  crops, 
flights  arrive  from  the  Sahara  about  May,  and  lay  their  eggs  soon  afterwards ;  and 
the  young  locusts  which  are  produced  from  these  eggs,  become  adult  by  about 
July,  and  by  August  have  usually  taken  wing,  eggs  not  being  again  deposited 
until  the  following  year ;  but  over  the  wider  area,  which  extends  through  North- 
West  India  into  Baluchistan,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  it  appears  that  breeding  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  one  period  of  the  year.  Information  on  the  subject  is 
incomplete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems  to  show  that  eggs  can  be  laid  at  any 
period  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  provided  the  conditions  of  toil  and 
moisture  are  suitable ;  the  close  of  the  winter  rains  in  the  North- West  Punjab, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  south-west  monsoon  rains  in  Rajputana,  being  two 
of  the  chief  periods  during  which  egg-laying  goes  on  in  India. 

If  we  divide  that  portion  of  North- West  India,  in  which  breeding  usually  takes 
place,  into  two  regions,  viz.  (1)  Rajputana,  including  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Punjab  and  extending  into  the  North- Western  Provinces,  an  area  which  generally 
receives  its  locusts  from  the  permanent  breeding  ground  in  the  sand  hills  of 
Western  Rajpntana ;  and  (2)  the  North -West  Punjab,  including  most  of  the  region 
bordering  upon  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  the  locusts  seem  generally  to 
come  from  breeding  grounds  along  the  Suliman  Range  or  beyond  the  frontier;  we 
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fhlKl  that  in  the  RtijputHna  area  eg^-iaymg  generally  takes  plaee  at  the  begiiuinig 
of  the  iouth-^e^t  ramt,  in  June  or  July,  and  again,  if  the  cenditicms  luippen  to 
be  favourable,  about  October;  whUeni  the  Nortb-wett  fh)ntier  urea;  egg^laying 
^ettettilfy  takes  plaee  in  ManA  or  April,  and  again,  i4f  the  conditionb  are  favour- 
able, about  August.  To  this  rule,  as  will  be  seen  frotai  the  fbUotvini^  aamljrsis, 
there  hdve  be^' several  exceptions,  which  may,  however,  pevhaf>8,  be  explained  by 
adpposmg  that  flights  from  the  one  area  have  been  oarfied  by  cbioioe  tWnda,  so 
that  they  have  oviposited  in  districts-which  are  usually  visited  by  iHghts  belonging 
to  the  other  area  : — 

The  tecords  which  ha^e  been  foond  of  egg-laying  in  the  invasions  of  188^90 » 
1869  and  1863,  in  all  of  which  the  species  Aeridinm  peregriimm  was  concerned,* 
ate  as  fbllo^s  t— 

Invasion  of  1889-90.-^in  1889  egg*laying  took  place  in  June  and  again  in  October 
in  Jodhpur  and  Ajmere-Merwara,  and  in  August  and  September,  and  again 
in  October,  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district.  In  1890,  in  March,  in  the  Pesha- 
war, Rawalpindi,  and  Bhikarpar  districts ;  in  June  in  the  Jodhpur  and  Bikanir 
States,  and  in  the  Gnrgaon  district ;  in  August,  in  the  Kohat,  Amritsar,  and 
Ferozepnr  districts. 

Invasion  of  1869.— Egg-laying  took  place  in  the  end  of  May  in  Jodhpur ;  in 
July  in  Deesa,  Tonk,  and  Hissar,  and  again  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
beginning  of  Octobet*  in  Hissar ;  while  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Rhan  district  egg4sying 
tdok  place  tfbottt  Aprd. 

Intxision  of  186S.— Egg-laying  took  place  in  February  and  March  in  the  Shahpur 
'  diHrict,  and  in  July  and  August  in  the  Hissar  district. 

Isolated  flights. — Turning  now  to  the  records  of  more  isolated  flights  which  have 
appeared  hi  other  years,  and  which  no  doubt  in  most  easea  were  composed  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  species  Acridium  peregrinum,  though  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  this  effect  beyond  the  fact  that  they  appeared  in  regions  subject  to  the 
invasions  of  that  species.  In  1821  eggs  were  laid  on- about  the  20th  of.  June  in 
Etawah  ;  in  1864  about  J  July  in  Hissar  ;  in  1865  about  the  beginning  of  June  in 
HissAr;  in  1860  about  July  in  Hissar,  snd  also  in  Bikanir;  in  1870  in  August  in 
Amr^tMar ;  in  1872  about  July  in  Jodhpur,  also  in  the  early  part  of  July  in  Roh- 
tak  and  Jlielum  ;  in  1879  early  in  March  in  Meerut ;  in  1880  in  April  in  Jullnndur. 
lyith  regard  to  this  last  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species 
.  owing  to  the  fact  that  JttUundur  is  sometimes  invaded  by  other  species,  such  as 
Aoridiuim  melanocorne  and  Aeridium  suotinttum. 

With  regard  to  the  breeding  of  the  insect  in  the  vast  area  extending  from  the 
Indus  to  the  lied  Sea,  too  little  is  known  to  throw  any  light  upon  what  goes  on 

•  Spociraens  taken  from  a  flight  which  visited  thb  MozafPnrgarh  district  in  1868 
preserved  by  Mr.  W.  Coldstream,  establish  the  identity  of  the  1669  locust;  while  the 
united  witness  of  a  number  of  the  reports  leaves  no  room  to  doabt  all  that  the  locust 
of  1869  was  identical  with  that  of  1863  and  of  1889-90,  thongh  no  anthentic  specimens 
have  yet  been  discovered. 
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the  infortnatian  bitberto  received  being  cmitined.  to  Mie  following:— Accord- 
lag  lo  a  natire  report,  dated  139Q»  about  thirty  yenra  ngo«  '*  in  t)ie  beginning  of 
'  aptiog»"  locneta  depofited  eggs  in  the  Daj^khAn  tnlmil  in  Bti««cbist«iii ;  wliile  Mitb 
Mgard  to  Perstik,  egg^biyiog  wm  reported  iu  Se))t3ember,  1889,  i»  dbargnbi  nud  in 
Fdmiar^i  1890;  in  l»he  BiihreiA  island. 

All  the  well-knowa  locusts*  bitlierto  studied  in  oUier  fMurts  of  tlie  world,  iuoUid- 
mg  Pachftylus  Migratoriua  of  ibe  Palfflarciie  zone»  CalopUatu^  $prttm  of  North 
Axierico,  jSt€ntronotua  amiatvs  of  Cyprus*  Siauronaiui  w¥troocdMm$  of  N^rdiern 
Africa,  and  Acridium  succiuctum  of  tbe  Deccan,  have  invaritdily  been  found  to  pass 
through  b«l  one  generation  in  tbe  year  ;  and  this  haa  also  proved  to  be  the  case 
wifch  A:erMim  pereprimtm  when  it  occur*  in  Algeria.  Tbe  Hndingi  tlieiefore>  that 
in  North-Westem  India,  egg-laying  goes  on  more  than  once  in  tbe  year  m  tbe 
suttie  locality  has  been  rather  a  surprise  to  entomologists,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  atcerCained  whether  the  insect  reaHy  passes  through  more  Uian  one 
generation  in  the  year,  or  whether  the  eggs  found  in  the  Autumn  are  only  a 
second  brood  liid  by  the  insects  which  bad  alreiidy  oviposited  eajrlier  in ,  the  year. 
The  evtdenco  hitherto  obtaiued  on  tbe  subject  is  somewhat  scanty  and  contradic- 
tory,* but  on  tbe  whole  tends  to  show  that  in  India  the  insect  passes  tbrougb 
more  than  one  generatiim  in  tiie  year,  the  autumn  broods  being  the  offspring  of 
tbe  young  locnate  bom  in  the  spring ;  and  this  supposition  becomes  still  .more 
probflbble  when  it  is  remefflbered  that  warmth  almost  invariably  tends  to  increase 
the  rapidity  of  insect  development,  and  that  if  the  same  set  of  locusts  laid  both  the 
earty  and  late  batches  of  eggs,  it  is  iropropable  that  there  vrovld  be  any  very  well- 
marked  interval  of  time  such  as  generally  occurs,  between  the  two  periods  of 
oviposition. 

Tbe  egg*laying  generally  takes  place  shortly  after  slight  rain  has  fallen  :  the 
parent  inseeti  copulate,  and  the  female  forces  her  ovipositor  for  an  inch  or  more 
hito  the  ground,  sandy  soil  being  usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  In  tlijQ  hole 
thus  made,  she  deposits  a  mass  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs  which  are 
gummed  together  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  frothy  mucilage,  which 
hardens  into  a  spongy  solid  that  fills  up  the  top  of  the  hole  and  serves  to  protect 
the  eggs.    The  eggs  take  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  to  hatch,  and  the  young 

•  It  is  as  follows  :  — (1)  The  locusts,  which  oviposited  in  Deesa  in  tbe  beginning  of 
the  rains  of  1889,  were  observed  by  OoloneT  Swinhoe  to  <3i0  off"  rapidly  afterwajfds,  so 
that  they  oouJd  not  have  b«en  the  parents  of  the  anliaain  brood  of  that  year.  (S)  In 
the  Uissar  district,  which  is  very  subjeot  to  invaoioa  from  Hikanir,  yoang  locusts 
bora  aboot  July,  are  reported  by  the  Naib  lahsildar  of  Sirsa  to  be  said  to  ,  oviposit 
about  October,  whon  there  has  been  rain  in  that  month.  (3)  In  the  Bawalpind 
division  in  1890  Captain  II.  A.  Doane  obsorvod  that  the  locusts  which  oviposited  in 
Angust  were  brighter  in  colour,  more  vigorous,  and,  he  believed,  younger  than  those 
which  had  oviposited  in  the  previous  spring.  (4)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  loousts,  observed  by  Ih*.  Ross  in  Rawalpindi  in  1890,  appeared  to  baas  vigor- 
ous .as  ever  after  depositing  their  eggs,  and  might  therefore  have  been  tbe  parents 
of  a  sabsequeut  brood. 
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locusts  take  from  Hbout  three  weeks  to  two  roontlis  to  become  full'-grown  and  to 
acquire  wingA,  the  leugth  of  the  time  spent  as  eggs  and  wingless  larvse  appearing 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  temperature  and  moisture,  cold  retarding  and  heat  acce- 
lerating the  devlopement.*  Wlven  first  hatched  the  young  locusts  are  grass  green 
in  colour  and  quite  helpless,  hut  they  speedily  become  almost  entirely  black  in 
colour,  ftnd  are  then  able  to  hop  about  five  or  six  inches  at  a  time  and  begin  to 
feed;  after  this  they  change  tlieir  skins  at  intervals  and  grow,  beroming  more 
yellowish  in  colour  after  each  molt.  Imperfect  wings  appear  during  the  last  two 
stages  of  larval  life,  and  the  insect  creeps  out  of  its  last  larval  skni  with  salmon- 
pink  body  and  fully  developed  mottled  wings,  which  serve  for  flight  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry.  The  change  from  green  to  black,  which  takes  place  a  few  hours 
after  the  larval  escape  from  the  eggs,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  molting  of  the  green 
skin,  but  this  change  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  actual  molting  of  the  skin 
has  not  been  observed.!  After  this,  two  molts  take  place  before  the  insect 
ehanges  its  skin  for  the  last  time,  tq  emerge  as  a  winged  locust,  so  that  altogether 
the  insect  molts  its  skin  four  times.  After  acquiring  wings  the  young  locusts  soon 
take  wing  and  form  the  flights  which  travel  about  the  country,  sometimes  for 
months,  alighting  at  intervals  to  feed  upon  the  crops,  until  the  time  comes,  either 
to  orfiposit,  or  else  to  die  off  owing  to  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  areas  into 
which  they  have  penetrated.  As  they  get  older  the  colour  of  the  winged  insects 
changes  from  pink  to  yellow — a  transformation  which  in  Algeria  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  sexual  maturity  of  the  insect,  though  from  what  has  been 
observed  in  India  there  wonld  seem  to  be  some  doubt  about  this  point. 

As  far  as  the  present  information  goes  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  the  life- 
history  of  Acridium  peregrinum  in  India  is  shortly  as 

Snmmary  of  the  life  follows.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  several 
of  the  points,  especially  in  connection  with  the  parent- 
age of  the  second  generation,  arc  not  definitely  established,  and  mny  prove  to  be 
erroneous.  Permanent  breeding-grounds  lie  in  the  sand-hills  of  W^tern  Rajputana 
and   in   the   Snliman  Range.     Here  the    flights  remain  comparatively  inactive 

•  In  the  spring  of  1890,  eggs  both  in  Rawalpindi  and  in  Sbikarpar  took  about  three 
weeks  to  hafcoh.  Larvae  reared  in  Uawalpindi  took  about  eight  weeks  to  develop, 
while  larvae  from  Shikarpup  eggs,  reared  in  Calcutta,  became  full-grown  in  a  mouth, 
a  niarked  acooleratdon  in  development  occurring  after  they  had  been  supplied  with, 
water.  In  Hissar,  in  1889,  eggs  were  said  tp  have  hatched  in  fifteen  days,  and  the- 
young  locusts  to  have  acquired  wings  three  weeks  after  hatching  out. 

t  "Tlie  shortness  of  the  period  passed  by  the  insect  in  this  stage,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  its  surroundings  are  the  same  when  it  is  green  as  when  it  is  almost 
black,  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  green  stage  is  a  survival,  probably  presenting 
the  predominant  coloration  of  the  ancestral  form,  and  hence  indicating  that  this 
desert  species  is  descended  from,  some  inhabitant  of  more  fertile  lands  where  green 
coloration  would  be  as  advantageous  in  rendering  it  inoonspicuoua  amongst  foliage 
as  its  present  black  coloration  no  doubt  is  in  the  desert,  where  the  birds  are  likely  to 
mistake  it  for  the  black  shadow  of  a  pebble  upon  the  sand- 
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during  the  coM  weather,  wniting  for  the  wnrm  showers  to  ftoften  the  h<»rd  sandy 
soil  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs.  Thege  showers  come  in  tlie  latter  part  of  tho 
wmter  rains  of  the  North- VV est  Punjnb,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  Western  Rajputana.  Egg-laying  therefore  takes  place  about  March 
and  April  in  the  North- West  Punjab,  and  about  June  and  July  in  Riijpntana. 
Each  female  after  copulation  lays  an  agglutinated  mass  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  about  the  size  of  small  dry  grains  of  husked  rice,  in  a  hole  about  an 
inch  dec^j,  which  she  bores  with  her  horny  ovipositor  in  the  sand.  She  may 
perhaps  lay  more  than  one  of  these  masses,  but  it  is  believed  that  neither  of  the 
parents  long  survive  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  though  the  yeUow  individuals,  often 
iound  in  small  numbers  amongst  the  young  salmon-[)ink  locusts  which  chiefly 
compose  the  autumn  flights,  have  been  supposed  to  be  survivors  from  the  flights  of 
parent  insects  which  are  found  in  the  apring.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  from  them  emerge  young  wingless  locusts,  which  hop  along  the  ground 
devouring  the  crops,  and  (gradually  increasing  in  size  until  they  are  about  one  or 
two  months  old,  when  they  acquire  wings.  Shortly  after  this  they  take  flight,  and 
fly  about  the  country  in  swarms,  which  descend  at  intervals  to  devour  the  crops, 
and  often  })enetrate  right  across  India.  Those  insects  which  leave  the  dry  sandy 
country  of  their  home  and  penetrate  into  the  damper  regions  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Assam  seem  for 
the  moat  part  to  die  off  without  ovipositing.  The  flights,  however,  which  remain 
in  the  drier  regions  of  the  Punjab  and  Rajputana  arc  believed  to  lay  their  egga 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  rains,  in  August,  September,  or  October,  the  young 
locusts  acquiring  wings  in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  forming  the 
flights  which  oviposit  in  the  following  year,  while  the  parent  insects  gradually  die 
ofl*  like  their  own  progenitors  in  the  previous  spring. 
Although  nearly  every  district  in  North-West  India  has  been  visited,  at  some 

Damage  occasioned.  ^^'"^  ""^  ^*^^^'  ^^^'''"S  *^^  P^'^  ^'^^  3"^*"'    ^y   ^'^^'^^ 

square  miles  in  extent,  and  sometimes  so  thick  as  to 

hide  the  sun  from  sight,  as  they  passed  in  the  air,  and  to  break  down  with   their 

sheer  weight  thick  branches  of  the  trees  upon   which    they   settled,  yet  upon  the 

whole  no  very  serious  damage  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  to  the  crops,  though 

no  doubt  sparsely-inhabited  areas,  such  as  parts  of  Western  Rajputana,  have  in 

some  cases  sustained  considerable  injury.     The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 

that  in  the  case  of  the  winged  insects  the  flights  usually  passed  rapidly  from   place 

to  place,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  districts  were  visited  by  a  comparatively 

small  number  of  swarms,  which  usually  only  stopped  in  one  place  long  enough  to 

damage  a  small  area,  and  then  passed  on  to  levy  contributions  elsewhere.     The 

result  of  this  has  been  that  the  very  large  amount  of  total  damage,  that  must 

have  been  occasioned  from  first  to  last,  has  been  spread  over  too  wide  an  area  to 

be  particularly  felt  in  any  single  district.     In  the  ease  of  the  wingless  insects  on  the 

other  hand,  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of  most  disastrous  ravages,  eggs  were 

only  laid  in  a  few  cases  in  British  districts,  and  even  then  not  in  overwhelmmg 
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nambert,  anil  the  vij^rous  measures  taken  by  the  District  Officers  in  destroying  the 
young  insects  wbererer  Ijiej  emerged  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  such  success 
that  no  very  serious  damage  occurred.  It  is  only  therefore  in  some  of  the  States 
of  Western  Rajputana,  vrhere  the  insects  were  very  numerous  and  the  people  too 
sparsely  scattered  and  apathetic  to  cope  with  the  evil,  that  any  serious  injury  has 
been  sustained^  and  eyen  of  this  no  definite  estimates  have  been  received,  and  the 
fact  can  only  be  inferred  from  such  eipressions  as  **  great  damage/'  "  immense 
harm,"  and  "  considerable  damage,"  which  occur  in  the  reports  received  from  the 
Jodhpur,  Jeysulmere,  Sirohi,  and  Bikanir  States.  Slight  damage  to  the  crops 
has  been  reported  from  Sind,  the  Punjab,  North- West  Provinces,  from  several  of 
the  States  of  Eastern  Rajputana,  and  from  the  Central  Provinces,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  but  in  almost  all  cases  it  seems  to  haire  been  confined  to  compara- 
tively small  areas,  and  no  general  estimates  have  been  received  of  its  total  amount. 
And  the  chief  point  to  notice  with  regard  to  it  is  that  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  a  swarm  generally  becomes  less  and  less  as  it  wanders  away  from  its  home  in 
the  North- West  into  the  (to  it)  inhospitable  regions  of  the  more  fertile  and  thickly 
populated  provinces.  The  flights  which  visited  the  North-West  Provinces  in  the 
cold  weather  of  1889  were  generally  reported  by  the  District  Officers  as  doing 
but  slight  or  trifling  damage,  the  following  l>eing  the  worst  cases  : — In  the  Fateh- 
pur  district  the  damage  was  estimated  at  two  annas  in  the  rupee;  in  the 
Hamirpur  and  Bahraich  districts  at  one  anna  in  the  rupee ;  in  Jaunpiir  at  six 
pies  in  the  nipee  ;  in  Jhansi  as  considerable  in  ten  or  twelve  villages ;  in  the  Tarai 
as  considerRble  in  one  pargana.  The  total  damage  done  in  the  Ajmere-Merwara 
district  in  1889-90  was  estimated  at  about  Rs.  20,000,  and  this  was  thought  by 
the  Collector  to  be  slightly  exaggeratedu  In  the  case  of  the  flight  which  visited 
the  Anakapalie  taluk  in  the  Vizagapatam  district,  Madras,  on  18th  November^ 
1889>  the  damage  done  to  the  ragi  crop  was  estimated  at  about  Rs.  150. 

The  chief  crops  reported  as  injured  by  the  locusts  have  been  cotton,  indigo,  HI, 
bajra,  jowar,'V9he9iU  gram,  and  grass,  but  the  insects  are  evidently  not  very  parti- 
cular in  their  tastes,  and  will  probably  eat  almost  any  field  or  garden  crop  they 
come  across.  They  also  attack  the  foliage  of  various  trees  with  great  avidity* 
sirriS)  pepnly  chir,  and  various  Acacias  having  been  noticed  as  particularly 
suffering.  One  writer  even  describes  how  the  hard  red  bark  of  babool  trees  was 
gnawed  so  as  to  lay  the  wood  bare  and  white  from  root  to  top,  and  almost  the  only 
plant  to  which  they  seem  to  show  an  aversion  is  tea— a  fact  which  was  noticed 
both  some  years  ago  when  a  flij^ht  visited  Dehra  Dun  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  again  in  November,  1890,  in  Dhubri,  Assam,  where  a  stray  flight  did  some 
damage  to  garden  crops,  but  scarcely  touched  the  tea  bushes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  where  the  population  is  fairly  dense  and 

combined  efforts  are  made   by   the   cultivators  to 

Measures        adopted  destroy  the  insects,  much  injury  to  the  crops  can  be 

against  the  locusts.  ^  ^     ^  "l 

prevented  without  any  undue  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  best  lime  to  attack  the  insects  is  shortly  after  they  hatch  out  from  the 
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egga,  when  Ibejr  are  little  belplett  creatiiretY  ^h}«h'  c«it  tiunt^  be  4estro^  Hf 
driving  t^em  iiijfco  |iiU  or  lines  ef  buriiing^  straw^  or  even  ky  <!rii«hing  tbem  on  th« 
ground  t  bub  useful  work  Cftaalra  be  tioue  by  coUectiDj^  the  eggs  and  by  bea^ng 
the  winged  iaaeeCt  off  tlM  erttps  npoa  wiueh  they  tettle*  The  |>recise  meMures 
wbioh  art  moat  appropriate  for  adoptioa  in  each  ease  nru^tof  coarse  depend  to  a 
greatiexteot  upon  the  nature  oi  the  groand  and  the  iabonr  and  flFppftaaces  thut  are 
available  9  but  the  eaperieBee_Df  the  past  ioTaaien,  espeoialty  in  Rairalpindi,  Pesha- 
waCftKobal,  and  Hisaar,  has  ahgtvn  conclusiTely  what  exe^lient  i*e&ults  ean  be 
obtained  when  the  «ffieials  organize  the  measures  of  attack,  and  impress  upon  th(i 
peolple  the  iact^  that  combined  and  energetic  acli^on  on  their  own  part  is  more 
effipacioua  than  charma  and  votive  offerings  in  saving  their  crops  ftom  destruction. 

InvQawalpindi  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  he  had  no  drfficutiy, 
exc^'where  tafasildars  were  careless,  in  obtaining  aeonrate  information  as  to  the 
laying  efagga.  Men  w«*e  speciaHy  employed  to  note  where  the  flights  rested, 
and-  during  April,  1S90,  whenever  they  stayed  on  aandy  soil  for  the  hi^t,  eggs 
were  UBUally  deposited.  These  were  at  once  dug  up,  and  in  no  spot  so  dealt 
witliSirere  yosmg  hatched.  Mere  ploughing  of  knd  in  which  eggs  had  been 
depwited  waa  th«nght  to  4>€J  useless,  as  the  eggs  were  fonm)  to  hatch  ent  easily 
even  wbeni  detached  from  the  egg  tabes  and  exposed  to  the  air.  In  this  way 
abont  five  hundred  maunds  of  eggs  were  deatroyetl,  and  after  about  the  same 
quantity  of  yoong  locusts  had  been  accounted  for,  the  Deputy  Commissiofte^ 
wasaMe  to  report  that  the  pest  had  b«en  thoroughly  stamped  out  without  damsge 
to  the  eropB. 

Itt  the  Peshawar  Division  one  hundred  and  twentyy-^ninenuiunda  of  young  locustr 
and  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the  tahsildars  during  April  and  May,  1890 ;  and  the 
pest  aeems  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  stamped  out,  in  spite  of  the  r^usal,  on 
religious  grounds,  of  the  Afridis  to  cooperate  by  destroying  the  young  locusts  in 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  method  generally  adopted  was  that  of  driving  the 
young  locusts  into  trenches ;  Cyprus  sereens,*  however,  being  also  used  in  a  few 
places* 

In  Kohat  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  vigorous  measured  were  taken 
by  the  tahsildars  for  the  destruction  of  the  loctists*  by  driving  them,  when  very 

*  ^e  Gypms  screen  system  coDsists  of  a  series  of  oloth  soreena  f  mai  two  to  threa 
feet  high*  bound  along  the  upper  edge  with  a  strip  of  oilcloth  to  prevent  the  U»oo«iiia 
from  climbing  over.  A  long  line  of  these  screens  is  erected  in  front  of  an  udvanoiog 
swarm  of  young  wingless  locusts,  so  aa  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  for  them  ;  pits 
are  dug  at  intervals,  close  to  the  screens  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  on  the  side 
towards  the  advancing  swsrm.  The  edges  of  the  pitg  are  guarded  by  frames,  made 
of  cloth  and  wood,  with  overhangii^?  aino  edges,  arranged  to  prevent  the  escape ' 
of  the  loOQsts  from  the  pits.  The  swarms,  on  arriving  at  the  screens,  are  found  to 
turn  ie  tJie  right  and  left,  apparently  endeavouring  to  go  round  them,  and  when 
they  come  to  the  pits  they  pour  inte  them,  and»  being  unable  to  escape,  can  be 
destroyed  wholesale. 
32 
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young,  mto  pits,  and  later  on,  when  they  could  hop  further,  by  driving  them 
c^n  to  bushes  which  were  then  burnt.  V«8t  numbers  were  in  this  way  destroyed 
(over  a  thousand  inaund*  of  young  locusts  being  reported  as  destroyed  in  a  single 
tahsil),  and  the  pest  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  almost  completely  stamped  out. 

hi  the  Hissar  district,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  pit» 
were  used  for  destroying  the  young  locusts  ;  also  the  bushes  on  which  the  young 
locusts  rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day  were  beaten  with  branches  to  kill  th^ 
insects,  and  as  they  grew  bigger  they  were  destroyed  by  piling  thorns  round  the 
bushes  on  which  they  rested  and  setting  fire  to  them. 

In  the  Bikauir  Agency  in  1890  (according  to  the  official  diary)  efforts  were 
made  to  destroy  the  young  locusts  by  sweeping  them  into  trenches,  but  they  were 
in  such  numbers  that  success  was  only  partial.  In  the  Marwar,  Jeysulmere,  ami 
Sirohl  States  also,  it  is  reported  that  the  Rajput  cultivators  and  landowners 
destroyed  many  of  the  insects  by  means  of  trenches,  but  the  destruction  seems  to 
have  been  unsystematic  and  to  have  done  but  httle  good. 

The  keeping  of  the  winged  flights  off  the  crops  by  lighting  fires,  beating  tom- 
toms, waving  sheets  in  the  air,  and  beating  with  palm  leaves,  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted,  in  many  cases  with  considerable  success— pirftf  numerous 
reports  from  different  districU  in  the  Punjab,  Noith-West  Provinces,  the  CenUal 
Provinces,  Ac. 

The  following  extract  from  report  by  the  Collector,  Ajmere,  is  of  interest  in 
eonnection  with  the  measures  that  can  be  adopted : — 

•*The  first  reports  regarding  locusts  were  received  about  the  16th  July,  1889.  U 
was  then  stated  that  young  locusts  had  come  out  of  the  earth  in  great  numbers 
in  the  low  sandy  tracts  in  Marwar  (Jodhpur)  bordering  the  Marwara  hills,  and 
that  they  were  advancing  towards  Marwara.  On  the  27th  July  the  first  swarm 
renched  our  border,  and  as  others  were  approaching,  I  went  to  the  spot  with 
Mr.  Egerton  in  order  to  take  such  measures  as  might  appear  appropriste.  The 
locusts  had  got  imperfectly  developed  wings  and  were  unable  to  fly.  The  West- 
ern Marwara  border  runs  through  rocky  forest-clad  country,  and  our  object  was 
to  prevent  the  locusts  from  penetrating  the  forest  which,  on  our  side  of  the  frontier, 
is  2  to  4  miles  broad,  and  behind  which  the  cultivated  area  extends.  A  large  num- 
ber of  villagers  were  called  out,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  come,  and  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  stay,  they  were  allowed  to  bring  their  cattle  and 
graze  them  in  the  forest  reserves  near  the  border.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the 
cattle  might  help  in  destroying  the  locusts,  but  though  they  did  eat  them,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  of  any  real  use.  They  were  organized  in  gangs,  and  wher- 
ever the  locusts  appeared  they  were  beaten  down  with  strips  of  bark  about  4  feet 
long  and  L  foot  broad  taken  off  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  bark  is  very  tough 
and  each  strip  served  for  many  days.  Large  numbers  of  locusts  were  killed  in 
this  way.  It  was  impossible  to  dig  trenches  in  the  rocky  soil,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  was  a  complete  success.  Nothing  was  touched  on  our  side  of  the  border, 
while  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  left  on  the  Jodhpur  side,  where  nothing  was  done 
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to  prevent  the  destraction.  The  struggle  with  these  wint^less  insects  went  on 
for  abonb  a  month.  They  appeared  continually  in  different  places,  though  not  in 
Tery  great  swarms,  and  were  as  regularly  beaten  down.  The  total  length  of  bor- 
der attAcked  was  only  about  20  miles  long,  extending  from  Dooderia  fco  Chala. 
Towards  the  end  of  Angnst  the  locusts  took  flight,  and  from  tha6  time  till  January 
they  invaded  at  intervals  almost  every  part  of  the  district.  In  this  stage  it  appears 
impossible  to  destroy  them,  but  it  appears  possible  to  prevent  them  from  settling 
in  the  crops,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men  can  be  collected  in  time.  I  have 
frequently  seen  large  swarms  of  locusts,  just  settling  down,  take  to  flight  again 
when  the  villagers  ran  through  the  fields  beating  the  plants  with  clothes.  It  also 
appears  that  the  firing  of  guns  is  useful :  a  shot  fired  into  a  swarm  of  locusts  will 
immediately  clear  a  space  of  about  50  yards  in  circumference." 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  seem  not  to  have  made  use  of  the  locusts  at 

Locusts  as  human  food.      ^°^^'  ^^°"«^  ^^^^^  ^«  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
by  no  means  unpalatable.     But  a  large  flight  which 
visited  Hardoi  in  Oudh  in  June,  1890,  was  reported  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
to  have  afforded  welcome  food  to  the  poorer  classes.     In  Dharmsala,  also,  in 
November,  1890,  the  natives  were  said  to  have  largely  utilised  the  locusts  as  food; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Marwar,  Jeysulmere,  and  Sirohi  States  of  Western  Raj* 
putana,  it  is  reported  that,  where  the  Musalmans  predominated,  the  poor  collected 
and  boiled  the  locusts  in  salt  water,  obtaining  in  this  way  a  supply  of  food  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  horses   and  camels,  which  will  eat  the  locusts  and 
are  said  to  thrive  upon  them. 
The  entire  disappearance  of  the  flights  which  invaded  the   North- West  Pro* 
vinces  in  the  cold  weather  of  1889  indicates  that  the 
enem^^  thTLuBT'^^      mortality  amongst  the  locosts  was  very  much  greater 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  people.    The  insect  is  essentially  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  dampness  of  the  more  fertile  regions  into  which  it  has 
penetrated  is  totally  unsuited  to  its  constitution,  though  as  yet  little  is  known  of 
the  parasitic  animals  and   fungoid  diseases  by  which  it  is  likely  to  be  affected. 
Some  alcoholic  specimens  indeed  from  the  Red  Sea  were  accompanied  by  the  larvse 
of  a  dipterous  insect  which  is  likely  to  have  been  parasitic  upon  them,  hut  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  numerous  individuals  which 
have  been  kept  under  observation  in  cages  in  the  Indian  Museum.     In  the  case 
of  the  flight  which  visited  Calcutta  in  November,  1890,  the   insects  were  very 
weakly,  and  were  being  so  rapidly  eaten  up  by  birds  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
by  kites,  that  there  seemed  every  probability  of  their  being  speedily  exterminated 
by  that  agency  alone.    In  Rawalpindi  also.  Captain  H.  A.  Deane  wrote  that  they 
were  much  attacked  by  a  yellow  wagtail  (scientific  name  not  recorded),  which  was 
in  very  unusually  large  flocks  in  the  district,  and  congregated  wherever  locusts 
were  hatched.    Bears  also  in  Dharmsala  were  said  to  have  gorged  themselves  so 
thoroughly  on  the  locusts  that  several  of  them  were  shot  close  to  the  atation. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  probable  that  much  remains  to  be  discoTered,  as  the 
observations  made  u]>on  other  lorints  in  different  parts  of  the  world  make  it  likely 
thftt  the  Indiim  species  n  subject  to  the  attack  of  many  more  predaceous  animals 
and  parasites  than  hare  yet  been  recorded. 

In  compiling  this  account  of  the  moyements  of  the  locnsts  during  the  year 
1889-90,  it  has  been  found   that  much  reliance  can- 

reports  of  the  tracks  followed  by  the  flights,  as  it  is 
quite  cfident  that  in  many  cases  the  first  arrival  of  a  flight  in  a  district  «ras 
unnoticed,  and  the  direction,  therefore,  which  has  been  given  as  that  of  its  origin 
is  often  little  more  than  the  direction  in  which  it  happened  to  be  moving  when  it 
crossed  over  some  station,  after  it  had  been  wandering  about  the  district  for  some 
time,  this  direction  being  consequently  in  many  cases  entirely  different  from  that 
from  which  it  originally  came.  It  has  therefore  been  impossible  to  trace  with  any 
approximation  to  accuracy  the  actual  wanderings  of  each  particular  flight,  and  in 
the  following  notes  it  is  only  the  general  directions  of  movement  which  are 
indicated  at  all,  and  these  only  in  cases  where  the  information  seems  to  be  reliable. 

The  locusts  were  first  reported  in  June,  1889,  when  flights  were  observed  io 
Sind,  and  also  in  the  Jodhpur  (Marwar),  Jeysulmere,  and  Sirobi  States  of  Raj- 
putana.  The  only  notice  of  the  origin  of  this  flight  is  in  one  of  the  Rajputami 
reports,  where  they  are  said  to  have  come  partly  from  Sind  and  partly  from  Bika- 
sir.  Much  reliance,  however,  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  isolated  statement,  the 
probabilities  being  that  the  flights  in  Western  Rajputana  originated  chiefly  in  the 
-sand  hills  of  that  region.  The  origin  of  those  in  Sind  is  somewhat  more  problem- 
atical, the  most  likely  supposition  being  that  they  originated  locally  in  the 
sparsely  vegetated  sandy  hills  which  are  to  be  found  in  Sind  itself,  though  it  is 
also  possible  that  they  flew  across  either  from  Baluchistan  or  from  Western 
Rajputana. 

In  July,  flights  were  noticed  in  Bikanir,  whence  they  penetrated  northwards  into 
Sirsa  and  westwards  into  the  Jeypore  State.  Flights  of  uncertain  origin  were 
also  noticed  in  the  Shahpur  district  in  the  Punjab ;  while  young  locusts  hatched 
out  both  in  Jodhpur  and  in  Ajmere-Merwara  showing  that  winged  flights  had 
been  present  in  both  these  areas  in  the  previous  month,  though  they  were  not 
noticed  in  Ajmere-Merwara. 

In  August,  1889,  young  wingless  locusts  were  present  in  the  Jodhpnr  (Marwar) 
.State,  and  in  Ajmere-Merwara,  acquiring  wings  towards  the  hitter  part  of  the 
month.  Winged  loctt*ts  were  again  reported  in  the  Jeypore  and  Bikanir  States, 
while  a  flight  of  uncertain  origin  appeared  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district  of  the 
Punjab  and  deposited  eggs. 

In  September,  1889,  theyonng  locnsts  noticed  in  Jodhpur  and  Ajmere-Merwara 
in  the  previous  month  seem  to  have  commenced  spreading  in  flights,  as  locusts 
were  noticed  in  all  parts  of  Rajputana  (Jeypur,  Ulwar,  Kerowli,  Bundi,  Shahpura, 
Jballawar,  Ajmere-Merwara,  and  Bikanir).     At  the  same  time  further  spreading 
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took  place  in  the  Punjab,  the  Multan,  Dera  Qhazi  Khan,  Dera  hmail  Klian,  and 
Shahpur  districts  being  invaded.  The  origin  of  these  flights  hnn  not  been  satis- 
factorily traced,  but  the  fact  that  the  eggs  were  deposited  both  in  August  and 
September  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district,  and  in  tlie  early  part  of  September 
in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district,  would  seem  to  point  to  their  having  had,  at 
least  in  this  case,  an  origin  other  than  Western  Uajputana,  where  the  breeding 
season  had  recently  terminated.  Locusts  were  also  reported  in  this  month  in 
Shikarpur  and  in  Ahmedabad.  In  the  case  of  Abmedabad,  however,  no  specimens 
were  oblained,  aud  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  locust 
whieh  was  said  to  have  appeared.  It  was  in  this  month  that  the  first  locusts  nere 
reported  as  being  noticed  in  Persia ;  Sbargah  being  invaded  by  flights  which  werc^ 
said  to  have  deposited  eggs,  and  not  to  have  disappeared  untd  about  June,  1890. 
Flights  were  also  reported  as  present  iu  parts  of  British  Baluchistan.  The  Per- 
sian and  Baluchistan  reports,  however,  are  from  too  limited  areas  to  admit  of  any 
very  general  conclusions  being  based  upon  them. 

in  October,  1889,  flights  were  again  reported  from  Sind,  the  Western  Punjab 
(Multan,  Shahpur,  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan),  and  Rajputana  (Jeypur,  Ulwar,  Bhurt- 
pur,  Tonk,  Bundi,  Shahpura,  Jhallawar,  Ajmere-Merwara,  and  Jodhpur),  as  well 
as  from  Allahabad  in  the  JSorth- West  Provinces,  and  from  Ahmedabad,  Baroda, 
and  Khandeish  to  the  south.  They  also  appeared  in  the  island  of  Kishim  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  eggs  were  laid  both  in  Jodhpnr  and 
Ajmere-Merwara  about  this  time,  but  the  precise  dates  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Eggs  were  also  reported  to  have  been  laid  in  this  month  in  the  Dera  Ghasi  Khan 
district,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  these  eggs,  unhke  the  eggs  deposited  in 
this  district  in  September,  were  laid  by  a  stray  fligbt  from  Rajputana. 

In  November,  1839,  young  locusts  hatched  out  in  Ajmere-Merwanu  Flights 
were  again  reported  in  many  parts  of  Rajputana  (Bikanir,  Ulwar,  Bluirtpur, 
Kerowii,  Dholepur,  Bundi,  Shahpura,  Took,  Kotah,  Jhallawar,  Ajmere-Jderwam, 
and  Jeypurj,  aud  there  was  a  general  movement  towards  the  east,  the  whole  of 
the  North- West  Provinces  (Muttra,  Ahgarh,  Jhansi,  £tah,  Uardoi,  Hamiq)ur, 
Banda,  Agra,  Bara  Bauki,  Fatehpur,  Julaun,  Kheri,  Rae  Bareli,  Cawnpur,  Etawah, 
Bareilly,  Kumaon,  Shahjahanpur,  Unao,  Tarai,  Bahraich,  Gonda,  Jaunpur,  LaUt- 
pur,  and  Sultanpur)  being  visited  at  intervals  by  flights  which  appear  to  have 
flown  across  from  Rajputana.  A  stray  flight  also  reached  the  Vizagapatam, 
Kishna,  and  Godavari  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  precise  route 
taken  by  it  has  not  been  traced.  la  this  month  the  locusts  appear  to  have  been 
widely  prevalent  over  a  vast  area  to  the  west,  their  presence  being  noticed  all  up 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  also  in  the  Red  Sea. 

In  December,  1889.  flights  were  again  reported  from  Rajputana  (Jeypur,  Ulwar, 
Bhurtpur,  Jhallawar,  aud  Ajmere-Merwara),  the  North- West  Provinces  (Rae 
Bareli,  Fatehgarh,  Naini  Tal,  Muttra,  Azamgarh,  Basti,  Gharwal,  Fyzabad),  the 
Vizagapatam  district  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  Goona  Agency  in  Centiml 
ludia,  and  from  parts  of  British  Baluchistan  (Hami  route  between  Stfai  and  Sharig, 
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Khort-Kharmai,  anil  further  camp  stations).  The  cold,  however,  appears  to  have 
begun  to  tell  upon  them,  ns  reports  of  their  appearance  in  this  month  are  very 
much  less  numerous  than  in  November. 

In  January,  1890,  there  seems  to  have  been  still  less  activity  amongst  the  flights, 
as  the  only  report  of  their  presence  in  Rajputana  is  from  Ajmere-Merwara,  though 
tliey  spread  to  some  extent  over  parts  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  Ferozepur, 
Muzaffargarh,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Rawalpindi,  and  Jhelura)  ; 
and  were  noticed  in  parts  of  Sind,  also  in  Agra  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and 
in  the  Kistna  district  in  Madras,  a  big  flight  being  also  indefinitely  reported  as 
present  in  British  Baluchistan. 

During  February,  1890,  flighU  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  Punjab  (Lahore, 
Rawalpindi,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Jhelum,  Amritsar,  and  Shahpur),  and  in  Sind 
(Shikarpur  and  Upper  Sind  Frontier),  as  well  as  in  British  Baluchistan  and  in 
Persia.  They  were  also  said  to  have  bred  in  the  Bahrein  Island  in  the  Persian 
Gnlf,  and,  according  to  a  native  report  from  Quetta,  young  locusts  hatched  out 
in  Afghanistan  near  Kandahar.  Much  reliance,  however,  cannot  be  placed  on 
this  last  information,  and  it  is  thought  not  improbable  that  the  yonng  insects 
referred  to  had  been  seen,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1889,  in  the  sandy  Rajts- 
tan  desert,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  one  of  the  regular  breeding-grounds  of  the 
insect.  The  flights  which  had  invaded  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Madrnsseem 
by  this  time  to  have  died  off,  as  nothing  was  heard  of  them  after  January. 

In  March,  1890,  flights  were  reported  from  xlmritsar,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Pesha- 
war, and  Rawalpindi  in  the  Punjab ;  from  Shikarpur  and  the  Upper  8md 
Frontier  in  Sind ;  as  well  as  from  British  Baluchistan  and  from  Persia  ;  and  eggs 
were  laid  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Peshawar,  Rawalpindi,  <  and  Shikarpur 
districts.  • 

In  April,  1890,  young  locusts  hatched  out  in  large  numbers  in  Shikarpur,  and 
also  in  Rawalpindi.  In  Shikarpur  most  of  the  hatching  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  some  of  the  locusts  reared  in  Calcutta 
from  eggs  sent  from  Shikarpur  acquired  wings  before  the  end  of  the  month  j  but 
in  Rawalpindi  the  brood  was  somewhat  later,  most  of  the  hatching  taking  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

In  May,  1890,  flights  were  reported  in  the  Hyderabad,  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  and 
Karachi  districts,  the  direction  of  their  origin  appearing  to  be  chiefly  from  the 
west,  though  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  statement  for  the  reasons 
already  indicated. 

In  June,  1890,  on  the  Ist  of  the  month,  the  young  locusts  in  Rawalpindi  were 
said  to  be  acquiring  wings,  and  shortly  afterwards  numerous  winged  flights  were 
reported  from  Sind  (Shikarpur,  Hyderabad,  and  Upper  Sind  Frontier);  while  there 
is  indirect  evidence  to  shew  that  they  were  largely  present  in  Rajputana,  though 
actual  reports  of  their  appearance  have  only  been  received  from  Bikanirand  Bhurt- 
pur.  There  was  also  a  general  movement  across  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  flights  being  reported  from  Agra,  Hardc^i,  Sultanpur,  Partabgarh,  Fy zabad, 
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Cawnpur,  Banda,  Farukabad,  Haroirpur,  Jbansi,  Azimgarh,  Miiziiffkrnagar,  Etab^ 
Allahabad,  Jaunpur,  and  Lucknow.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  flights 
appeared  in  the  Qurgaon  district  of  the  Punjab  from  the  west  and  laid  eggs  from 
which  emerged  young  locusts,  which  were  still  being  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of 
August;  when  the  report  was  received.  No  information  has  been  received  about 
the  movement  of  the  locusts  in  Baluchistan  and  Persia  during  this  month,  but  Uie 
steamer  Yang-tse  is  reported  to  have  passed  through  vast  masses  of  locusts  which 
were  found  floating  over  some  300  miles  of  her  course  in  the  Red  Sea. 

In  July,  1890,  flights  were  again  reported  from  Sind  (Karachi,  Shikarpur, 
Hyderabad,  and  Upper  Sind  Frontier),  also  from  parts  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore, 
Umballa,  Amritsar,  and  Delhi),  while  notice  was  incidentally  received  of  their 
presence  in  Shiraz  (Persia).  But  the  most  important  feature  to  notice  in  this 
month  is  the  very  extensive  breeding  of  young  locusts  which  took  place  in  the 
Jodhpur  and  Bikanir  States  of  Rajputana,  as  it  is  probable  that  these  insects 
were  the  ones  which  compose  the  flights  that  afterwards  invaded  the  whole  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  The 
young  locusts  already  referred  to  were  present  during  the  whole  of  this  month  iii 
the  Gurgaon  district  of  the  Punjab,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  comparatively 
few  in  number :  they  were  no  doubt  the  ofi^spring  of  some  stray  flight  from  Bikanir. 

In  August,  1890,  egg-laying  took  place  in  the  Kohat  and  Amritsar  districts. 
Flights  were  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  Punjab  (MuzaflTargarb,  Kohat, 
Multan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Shahpur,  Ferozepur,  Amritsar,  and  Lahore),  also 
froBi  Sind  (Karachi,  Shikarpur,  Hyderabad,  and  Upper  Sind  Frontier)  and  from 
Agra;  while  young  loousts  were  still  being  destroyed  in  the  Qurgaon  district. 
Outside  India,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ship  Rome  passed  through  vast  flights 
both  along  the  shores  of  Arabia  near  to  Aden,  and  also  for  two  days  after  entering 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Winged  locusts  also  were  reported  from 
Quetta,  though  in  what  numbers  is  uncertain. 

In  September,  1890,  in  the  begmning  of  the  month,  young  locusts  were  reported 
from  Ferozepur;  also  egg-laying  in  several  villages  of  Kohat.  Flights  were 
reported  from  Agra  and  various  parts  of  Sind  (Karachi,  Hyderabad,  and  Shikar- 
pur), and  a  general  move  was  made  into  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Hoshang&bad, 
Nagpur»  and  Balaghat  districts  being  visited  by  large  flights  which  seemed 
generally  to  come  from  the  North-West,  and  which  did  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury  to  the  crops  in  the  villages  where  they  settled. 

In  October,  1890,  flights  were  reported  in  the  Hydembad,  Upper  Sind  Frontier, 
Karachi,  and  Shikarpur  districts  in  Sind,  in  the  Ajmere  district,  and  in  Bikanir, 
Bhurtpnr,  and  Alwar  States  in  Rajputana;  also  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Shahpur, 
Amritsar,  and  Lahore  districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  Agra,  Fatehpur,  Hamir- 
par,  and  Fyzabad  districts  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  Flights  also  reached 
the  Himalayas  (Kumaon,  Naini  TaU  Simla,  and  Bashahr),  passing  and  repasse- 
ing  over  the  outer  ranges.  But  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  this  month  was  the 
general  movement  that  was  made  by  the  flights,  through  Central  India,  into  the 
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Central  Provinces  (Hoshangabad,  Seoni,  ChinJwara^  Nagpur,  Bhandurt,  Jabalpur, 
Bilaspur,  Raipur,  Saugor,  and  Balaghat);  and  thence  eastwards  into  Bengal ; 
southwards,  through  Berar  and  Hyderabail,  into  the  Ganjam.  Kuraool,  Cnddapah, 
and  North  Arcot  districts  of  Madras ;  and  westwards  into  the  Ahmadnagar,  Poena, 
and  Dharwar  districts  of  Bombay.  The  flights  were  said  to  have  caused  some 
injury  to  crops,  especially  in  Sind  and  the  Central  Provinces,  cotton,  arar,  urd^ 
tilt,  kutH,  kodajagniftur,  Audjowar  being  all  reported  as  suffering,  as  well  as 
trees,  such  as  the  ehir  {Pitms  excelsa)  ;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  bad  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  off  the  crops,  and  the  injury  occasioned  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  at  all  a  serious  nature. 

In  November,  1890,  flights  were  reported  from  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  Am ritsar,  and 
Dharmsala),  from  Sind  (Karachi,  Hyderabad,  Shikarpur,  and  Upper  Sind  Fron- 
tier), also  from  the  Bhopawar  Agency  in  Gwalior,  and  from  Sambarpur 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  while  they  continued  to  spread  throughout  the  Bombay- 
JDeccan,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  penetrating  even  as  far  as  Dhubri  in  Assam.  In 
Bengal  they  were  reported  from  Lohardugga,  Bankoora,  Maldah,  Bogra, 
Furreedpur,  Calcutta,  Howrah,  the  24-Pergunnah8,  Dinagepnr,  and  Rungpur ; 
in  the  Bombay-Deccan,  from  Sholapur,  Poena,  Bijapur,  Dharwar,  Kanara,  SaUra, 
Ratnagiri,  Broach,  Rajpipla,  and  the  Mahikantha  tract ;  in  Madras,  from  Ganjam, 
Cuddapab,  Bellary,  Anantapur,  and  North  Arcot.  Slight  injury  to  the  crops  was 
reported  from  parts  of  Sind,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Madras,  but  the  flights  do  not 
leem  to  have  been  very  large  ones,  and  in  the  case  of  the  one  which  visited 
Calcutta,  the  insects  were  so  weakly,  and  were  being  so  rapidly  eaten  up  by  birds 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  by  kites,  that  there  seemed  to  be  every  probability  that 
tbey  would  speedily  be  exterminated  by  this  agency  alone. 

The    following    is    a  summary  of    the    records  which  have  been  collected 

«      .  .        .  *      of  previous  invasions  of  locusts  which,  at  least  in 

Freviona     invasions      of  "^ 

Aoridiwn  peregrinum  in  most  of  the  cases,  are  practically  certain  to  have 
^^^^  belonged  to  the  species  ^cric^tum/jtffej/n/tnm.     Tliese 

records  cease  with  the  year  1880,  and  no  information  has  been  obtained  of  the 
presence  of  locusts  likely  to  have  belonged  to  the  species  Acridium  peregrinum 
between  the  years  1880  and  1889.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  during  this  period 
the  insect  was  unusually  scarce  and  conflned  itself  to  its  permanent  breeding- 
ground  in  the  desert,  where  it  would  be  little  likely  to  attract  notice. 

In  the  year  1812,  according  to  Hunter's  Grazetteer,  locusts  did  some  injury 
in  Ahmedabad  and  Broach.  In  1821  they  visited  Etawah,  the  following  being 
an  abstract  of  the  account  given  by  Playfair  (Trans.  Med.  Phys.  Sec,  Cal- 
cutta, 1825):— 

On  20th  June,  1821,  a  large  flight  of  locusts  appeared  at  Etawah  and  settled  in 
the  fields ;  vast  nnmbers  of  the  locusts  then  copulated  and  hovered  about  the  place 
for  about  a  month  before  taking  their  departure.  On  18th  July  vast  swarms  of 
young  locusu  emerged  and  proceeded  to  move  slowly  over  the  country,  devouring 
the  vegetation  as  they  went.    The  cultivators  tried  to  sweep  them  back  from 
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their  fields,  and  by  driving  and  sweeping  them  into  heups,  which  they  burnt,  they 
destroyed  vast  numbers ;  the  birds  also  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  By 
lighting  fires  round  their  fields,  the  cultivators  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  entry. 
The  numbers  of  the  locusts,  however,  seemed  to  be  unafiected,  and  the  invasion 
.proved  too  vast  for  any  iudividual  action  to  be  of  much  service.  The  fires  could 
not  be  kept  constantly  burning,  and  as  soon  as  they  went  out,  the  locusts  crowded 
across  them.  The  locusts  were  observed  up  to  3 1st  July,  by  which  time  many  of 
them  had  transformed  into  pupse;  greafc  damage  had  then  been  done,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  previous  drought,  ruined  many  of  the  cultivators.  About  Slst 
July  fiights  of  winged  locusts  were  seen  to  pass  overhead.  When  rain  was  actually 
fsUmg,  it  drove  the  young  locusts  into  the  trees  and  fences  for  shelter,  but  seemed 
to  have  no  permanent  effect  upon  them. 

In  1884.,  according  to  Hunter's  Gazetteer,  locusts  ate  up  the  crops  in  Kaira,  and 
remissions  in  the  revenue  amounting  to  £19,655  were  sanctioned  ;  in  Ahmedabad 
sl»o,  where  the  rainfall  was  deficient,  the  distress  was  increased  by  vast  swarms 
of  locusts.  In  1843-44  Rawalpindi  suffered  severely,  the  following  being  an 
extract  from  Hunter's  Gazetteer  on  the  subjecs  : — 

The  locusts  '*  appeared  just  in  time  to  devour  the  whole  autumn  crop  of  1843  ; 
tbey  remained  for  the  succeeding  spring  crops,  and  at  last  took  their  departure 
after  utterly  destroying  the  autumo  harvest  of  1844.  Rawalpindi  is  still  suffering 
from  the  remote  effects  of  this  terrible  visitation.  The  Sikh  authorities  insisted 
upon  realizing  the  utmost  farthing  of  their  revenue  from  the  starving  cultivators, 
who  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  trading  classes,  and  so  commenced  a  system 
of  chronic  indebtedness  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely  passed  away.  The  tenures 
of  land  were  completely  revolutionized,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  pro« 
prietary  class,  as  the  Sikhs  admitted  tenants  to  share  the  burdens  and  privileges 
of  the  landowners,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  collect  their  exorbitant  imposts. 
The  British  Courts  were  for  long  fiooded  with  litigation  arising  from  the  dis- 
organization of  this  unhappy  period." 

In  1863  there  was  a  wide-spread  visitation  of  locusts  in  the  Punjab  and  Raj- 
putana,  but  no  very  complete  records  have  been  found  of  their  history.  Specimens 
from  Muzuffargarh,  preserved  by  Mr.  W.  Coldstream,  shew  thst  the  inseet  be- 
longed to  the  species  Acridium  peregrinum.  As  in  other  invasions  the  insect 
seems  to  have  bred  in  the  early  spring  in  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Rajputana 
desert ;  and  the  fact  that  a  considerhble  flight  reached  Dacca  in  the  cold  weather 
(report  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Chittagong)  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
plague  continued  throughout  the  ereater  portion  of  the  year. 

In  the  Shahpur  district  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner) 
large  flights  appeared  in  February  and  March,  but  they  were  little  noticed. 
When,  however,  the  eggs  were  expected  to  hatch  out,  rewards  were  offered  for 
them,  and  186  maunds  of  eggs  were  brought  in  by  the  villagers  and  destroyed*  the 
total  cost  being  about  Rs.  305.  Rewards  were  also  offered  for  young  locusts,  and 
3j272  mannds  of  them  were  destroyed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  710,  most  of  them  being 
33 
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brought  in  by  the  villagers  for  the  reward  and  some  being  tlestroyetllocally  by 
driving  them  into  trenches  and  fires.  But  little  damage  was  done  either  to  the  old 
rcUn  or  to  the  young  kharif  crops.  The  young  locusts  wliich  escaped  destruction 
acquired  wings  and  afterwards  flew  about  the  district,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
settle  on  the  crops,  and  did  little  damage. 

In  the  Hissar  district  (Deputy  Commissioner's  report)  flights  appeared  in 
February  and  March,  and  again  in  still  vaster  numbers  in  June  and  July.  Egg* 
began  to  be  found  about  July,  and  ploughing  was  largely  tried,  but  was  generally 
given  up  as  useless.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  young  locusts  emerged  in  vast 
numbers  :  rewards  were  oflfered  for  eggs  and  young  locusts,  trenches  were  dug  in 
all  directions,  and  vast  numbers  were  destroyed.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
more  flights  appeared  and  eggs  were  again  deposite<i,  the  measures  taken  for  des- 
troying the  eggs  having  to  be  continued  vigorously  until  the  middle  of  October. 
On  the  whole,  however,  very  little  damage  was  done  in  the  district. 

In  the  Muzaffargarh  district  (Mr.  W.  Coldstream's  notes)  a  large  flight,  from 
the  Bajputana  desert,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  July  and  did  some  damage. 

The  above  is  all  that  has  been  ascertained  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of 
individual  districts  in  1863,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  report,  dated  29th 
July,  1863,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Finance  Commissioner,  shows  the 
serious  nature  of  the  evil  : — 

'*  The  young  locusts,  I  regret  to  say,  have  begun  to  be  hatched  at  Lahore  itself, 
where  there  was  previously  no  suspicion  even  of  eggs  having  been  laid,  as  also  in 
the  Gurdaspur  district,  in  vast  numbers.  The  old  locusts  have  been  laying  tbeir 
eggj^  at  Sirsa,  Hissar,  Rohtak,  Patiala,  and  other  parts  of  the  Sutlej,  while  they  are 
stated  to  be  laying  them  broadcast  in  Bikanir  and  other  parts  of  Rajputana.  In 
the  Derajat  and  Peshawar  divisions,  as  well  as  in  Rawalpindi,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  throughout  the  Salt  Range  and  elsewhere  in  the  north,  the  same  process 
appears  to  be  going  on  ;  so  it  appears  certain  the  coming  crops  must  be  devasta. 
ted  far  and  wide,  more  especially  the  cotton  crops,  which  have  already  beg^n  to 
suffer,  if  the  most  resolute  efl^orts  be  not  made  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young 
broods  before  they  attain  to  maturity." 

From  1864  to  1868  inclusive,  the  only  records  of  locusts  likely  to  have  belonged 
to  the  species  Acridium  peregriaum  are  from  the  Hissar  district  (report  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner),  where  a  very  careful  record  seems  to  have  been  kept.  In 
this  district,  in  1864,  flights  appeared  iu  July  and  August  and  laid  eggs  which 
hatched  in  the  middle  of  August,  very  slight  damage  being  occasioned  ;  in  1865 
flights  appeared  in  June,  July  and  August,  and  again  in  November,  young  locusts 
being  found  as  early  as  the  end  of  June ;  in  1866  a  few  locusts  appeared  in  June* 
and  young  hatched  out  in  August.     In  1867  a  small  flight  appeared  in  July. 

In  1869,  after  prolonged  drought,  the  whole  of  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab*  were 

•  The  steam  ship  Euphrates  was  said  to  have  had  to  plough  her  way  through 
locusts  for  three  days  and  nights  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  end  of  October  in 
this  year  (Swlnhoe),  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  to  what  extent  the  invasion  was 
a  general  one  in  the  iDtervening  countries. 
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inTaded  by  rast  flights  of  locusts,  which  are  reported  to  have  come  in  the  south  from 
the  teeburs,  or  sandhills,  of  Western  Rajputana,  and  to  the  north  from  the  direction 
of  the  Suliman  Range.  They  did  a  great  amount  of  injury,  especially  in  Siorhi, 
Ajmere,  and  Marwar,  where  the  distress  caused  by  the  drought  and  consequent 
famine  of  1868-69  wab  mueh  increased  through  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  remaining  crops  by  the  loeusts.  In  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district  flights 
from  the  Suliman  Range  appeared  in  the  end  of  April  and  in  May  ;  eggs  and  young 
locusts  were  also  found,  about  this  date,  near  the  hills  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  the 
same  district.  Flights  were  also  reported  in  the  early  part  of  May  from  Amritsar. 
But  throughout  Central  Rajputana  and  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the 
Ponjab  (Multan,  Siraa,  Ludiana,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Hissar)  the  main  flights  ap- 
peared about  the  commencement  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  June  and  July. 
The  eggs  laid  by  the  invading  fliights  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  Rajputana,  and  also  in  the  Hissar  district  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  yoUng 
locusts  became  fuU-grawn  and  acquired  wings  in  August  and  September,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  second  batch  of  eggs  which  were  laid  about 
the  end  of  September  in  the  Hissar  district.  The  crops  were  damaged,  in  the 
first  insUnce,  by  the  young  locusts  before  they  acquired  wings,  and  afterwards  by 
the  winged  swarms  which  seem  to  have  flown  about  the  whole  of  North -West 
India  throughout  the  autumn  and  wmter  of  1869  and  settled  at  intervals  to 
devour  the  crops.  Records  have  been  found  of  measures,  such  as  trenching,  &c., 
which  were  adopted  with  considerable  success  in  the  Hissar  district  in  the  Punjab 
and  also  on  the  Deesa  Commissariat  Farm  in  Rajputana,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
young  insects  in  their  wingless  stage  ;  while  from  Amritsar  and  Lahore  there  are 
accounts  of  how  the  villagers  coUeeted  with  tom-toms  and  drove  the  winged 
loeusts  off  their  crops»  so  that  but  Uttle  damage  was  done.  Throughout  Raj- 
putana, however,  the  measures  taken  for  the  destruction  of  the  pest  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  less  successful,  partly  perhaps  because  they  were  carried  on 
unsystematically^  but  chiefly  no  doubt  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  of 
lueusts  by  which  the  country  was  invaded  and  the  comparative  sparseness  of  the 
population.  Thus  a  vast  amount  of  injury  was  done  in  Marwar,  Ajmere,  Kishen- 
garb,  Tonk,  Sirohi,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mey  war,  the  crops  being  damaged 
both  by  the  young  locusts  and  also  by  the  winge<l  flights. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report,  dated  9th  December,  1870,  by  Culonel 
J.  C.  Brooke,  Officiating  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Rajputana,  shows  the 
extent  of  the  cahunity  : — 

'*  A  breadth  of  Uuid  equal  to  half  the  usual  quantity  was  sown.  The  grain  every- 
where sprouted  splendid  ly»  and  all  reckoned  that  the  famine  had  passed,  when 
another  scourge  visited  the  conntry  in  the  shape  of  loeusts.  They  entered  Marwar 
from  Jeysulmere  at  the  end  of  ]VIay  and  laid  their  eggs  in  every  dirertioa.  Tbeat 
hatched  as  the  rains  set  in,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  young  locusts  had  spread 
over  the  whole  famine  tract,  laying  fresh  eggs  wherever  there  was  sand.  Tha 
broods  from  these  eggs  appeared  early  iu  September  and,  moving  in  dense  masses 
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baekwarda  and  forwards,  destroyed  every  living  thing  in  their  way.  Orops  were 
eaten  down,  so  that  the  ground  had  the  appearance  of  never  having  been  sown. 
By  degrees  the  locusts  got  their  wings  and  flew  hither  and  thither  over  the  coniitrjr» 
devouring  the  ripening  grain  which  the  young  broods  had  spared.  Each  swarm,  &( 
which  there  must  have  been  hundreds  in  Rajputana,  settled  every  night,  covered 
every  green  plant  over  an  area  of  12  or  15  square  miles,  and  left  it  bare  as  they 
flew  away  in  the  morning.  The  loss  to  the  country  by  the  locusts  was  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  crop,  which  originally  was  only  half  a  crop. 

"  Uanally  locusts  confine  their  ravages  to  Marwar  and  Bikanir,  but  in  1869  they 
spread  over  Ajmere,  Kishengarh,  Tonk,  and  the  northern  part  of  Meywar.  The 
same  complamt  was  everywhere  heard  that  the  locusts  had  destroyed  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  spleudid  harvest,  and  that  another  year  of 
famine,  though  not  so  bad  as  the  former,  had  to  be  endured. 

"Marwar  sufiered  most,  and  many  villagers,  especially  in  the  north,  were  agaia 
compelled  to  emigrate.  They  were  now  in  much  more  reduced  circumstances 
than  previously.  They  flocked  to  the  Ajmere  poorhouses  for  rehef,  but  would 
not  take  work.  Those  that  remained  in  Marwar  supported  themselves  on  the 
bhoorut  grass  {Achyranthes  aspera\  which  now  gave  a  means  of  subsistence  to  all 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it  ...  . 

'*  The  rains  commenced  at  Tonk  most  auspiciously.  Wheat  at  this  time  had 
risen  to  seven  seers,  and  barley,  the  cheapest  grain,  to  nine  seers  the  rupee.  Sav* 
ing  the  high  prices,  all  went  on  pro$(perously  till  the  locusts  came.  The  flrst 
flight  appeared  at  the  end  of  July,  but  did  not  do  much  harm.  They  deposited 
their  eggs  in  the  few  dry  sandhills  in  Tonk  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  the  rivers.  In- 
termediately the  heavy  rains  had  commenced,  and  the  Bunass  river  rose  to  its  brim 
and  flowed  down  a  muddy  torrent  600  to  1,000  yards  in  width  and  80  to  40  feet 
deep.  After  it  had  subsided,  during  a  break  in  the  weather,  when  the  usnal  time 
for  hatching  had  arrived,  the  young  loci^sts,  about  the  size  of  smalt  ants,  issued 
from  the  sands  of  the  river  in  myriads  and  at  once  formed  their  phalanxes  to  go 
forth  aud  devour  the  land.  They  swam  the  deep  pools  in  the  nvers,  they  esealad- 
ed  the  walls  of  Tonk,  entered  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  of 
every  house — Uterally  driving  out  the  inhabitants.  They  cleared  the  land  of  its 
crops  and  committed  great  devastation  throughout  the  country.  When  they  bad 
got  their  wings,  sundry  flights  which  were  moving  about  settled  and  destroyed 
what  previous  ones  had  left.  This  visitation  intensified  the  calamity  of  famine- 
The  price  of  grain  rose  with  the  destruction  caused  by  the  locusts.  In  July  and 
August,  1869,  wheat  was  6}  and  barley  10}  seers  per  rupee.  In  September  wheat 
was  6  and  barley  7  seers ;  in  October  they  were  5i  and  6i  respectively,  and  only 
in  November  did  they  begin  gradually  to  (all." 

In  1870,  eggi  laid  by  the  cold-weather  flights  of  the  previous  year  hatched  in 
March  in  the  Jhelum  district^  and  the  young  wingless  locusts  did  some  damage 
to  the  rabi  crops.  The  people  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  the  winged  locusts 
from    alighting,  and  afterwards  destroyed   the   young  by  trenching.      In  the 
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beginning  of  July  of  this  year,  locusts  appeared  in  the  Hissar  and  Amritsar  districts. 
There  is  no  record  of  what  became  of  the  Hi^sar  insects,  but  in  Amrits&r, 
according  to  the  district  report,  they  did  a  Lttlo  damage  to  the  crop*,  and 
young  wingless  locusts  appeared  in  the  end  of  August  and  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, but  were  all  destroyed 

In  1872,  in  the  Punjab,  locusts  were  reported  in  July  and  August  from  Rohuk, 
Muhan,  Baane,  Jhelum,  Dera  GhHzi  Khan,  and  Hissar.  Eggs  were  laid  in 
Bohtak  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  young  hatched  out  in  Rohtak  and  Jhelum 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Dera  Ghazi  Khnn  district,  hov%ev6r,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  any  damage  was  recorded.  In  Rajputaim  a  Hight  was  recorded  by 
Surgeon-Major  Moore  to  have  passed  over  Sirohi  on  the  31st  of  May  of  this  year. 
According  to  Surgeon-Major  Hendley's  report  vast  flights  appeared  in  August  in 
Marwar,  and  great  numbers  of  young  hatched  out  about  the  end  of  August  ur 
beginning  of  September,  occasioning   *'  much  damage"  to  the  crops. 

In  1873,  flights  were  reported  in  the  Jhelum  and  Amritsar  districts,  eggs  being 
laid  and  some  damage  done  to  the  crops.  In  the  Amritsnr  district  the  villagers 
are  said  to  have  followed  the  flights  and  destroyed  all  the  eggs  and  young  locusts 
that  could  be  found. 

In  both  1876  and  1877,  locusts  were  observed  about  July  in  the  Hissar  district. 
In  1878,  besides  being  reported  from  Rajputana,  they  are  noticed  in  the  district 
reports  as  having  appeared  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  in  May  and  in  Hissar  in  the 
end  of  June. 

In  1879,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,  locusts  appeared  early  in  March  near  Meerut,  covering  a  tract  of 
country  about  15  miles  long  by  2  or  3  miles  broad,  and  gradually  moving  north- 
wsrds  up  the  Anupshahr  branch  of  the  Ganges  canal.  They  laid  eggs  over  the 
whole  area,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  grouml  was  covered  with  little 
black  larvae.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  peas  and  mustard,  bub  not  much 
to  the  grain,  which  was  then  being  cut.  In  the  district  reports  also  locusts  are 
noticed  in  this  year  in  Hissar,  coming  from  the  Rsjputaua  desert  in  April  and 
again  in  July,  as  well  as  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  where  damage  was  done  in 
September. 

In  1880,  in  July  and  August,  flights  appeared  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  kharif  crops.  Consulerable  damnge  was  done  about 
this  year  in  Jeypur  by  a  large  flight  recorded  by  Surgeon-Major  Hendley,  who 
also  writes  that  the  trains  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  found  it  difficult  to 
proceed  owing  to  the  rails  being  made  slippery  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  locusts. 
A  flight  also,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  species  under  consideration, 
though  other  locusts  also  visit  the  district,  appeared  in  Jullundur  in  April,  1880, 
and  deposited  eggs,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  the  people. 

The  reports^  out  of  which  the  foregoing  account  has  been  pieced  together,  have 

Bonroes  of  information.  ^^^  *^  numerous  for  individual  reference  in  the 

text.    The  majority  of  them  have  been  furnished 
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through  the  Central  Agricultaral  Department,  the  Directors  of  Lftntl  Records  aiiJ 
Agriculture  of  Bombay,  the  Punjab,    North-West    Provinces,    and    Bengal,    the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Madras,  and  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General   in  Rajputana. 
The  dates  of  appearance  of  many    of  the  swarms  have  been    taken  from   the  Crop 
and  We.ither  Reports  issued  by  the  Local  Governments.     The  following   is   a  list 
of  the  chief  souices  of  information : — Reports,  in   most   cases   accompanied    by 
specimens,   from   the   District   Officers   of    Agra,   Aligarh,    Allahabad,  Amritsar, 
Azamgarh,  Bahraich,  Banda,  Bara  Banki,  Bareilly,  Basti,  Bijapur,  Bogia,  Broach, 
Cawnpur,  Chittagong,    Cuddapah,  Dacca,  Dera  Ghazi  Klian,  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
Etah,    Etawah,    Farukhabad,    Fatehpnr,    Fyzabad,    Garhwal,    Gonda,  Gurgfton,. 
Uamirpur,  Hardoi,  Ilissar,  Jhansi,  Jaunpur,  Jalaun,  Jhelum,  Jullnndur,  Karachi, 
Kheri,  Kistna,  Kobat,  Kumaon,  Kurnool,  Lahore,  Lalitpur,   Muttra,   Muznffar- 
garh.     North    Arcot,    Partabgarh,     Peshat^ar,    Poona,    Rae    Barcli,     Raj^hahye, 
Ratnagiri,  Rawalpindi,  Rungpur,  Sambalpur,  Shahjahanpur,  Shahpur,  Shikarpur, 
Sholapnr,  Simla,  Sukkur,  Sultanpur,  Tarai,  Unao,  and  Vizagapatam  ;  the   Acting 
Political  Agent,  Mahi  Kantha  tract,  Bombay,  the  Political  Agent  of  Eaiaoti  and 
Tonk,  the  Forest  Officer  in  charge  of  the   Bashahr  Division,  the  Manager   of  the 
Jeypur  Estate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fureedpur   Municipality,  the  Political  Agent, 
Aajpipla  Slate,  the  Political   Agent,  Bikanir,   the  Secretary   to  the  Musahibala, 
Marwar,  the   British   Agent  in   Shiraz,  the  Resident  in  Lingali,  the    Residency 
Agents  in  Bahrein  and  Shargah,  the  Coal   Agent,    Bassidore,    the    Secretary    to. 
the  Municipal  Committee,  Arariisar,  the   Superintendent,  Government    Horticul 
tural  Gardens,  Lucknow,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Central  Museum, 
Madras,  Colonel  E.  C.  Ross,  Major  C.  A.  R.   Sage,  Captains   H.  A.    Deane  and 
Barham,  Surgeon-Majors  Ross  and  Hendley,  and  Messrs.    F.  W.  P.    Macdonald, 
W.  Coldstream,  W.   Haxworth,   W.  D.  Camming,  G.  H.  Kearney,  C.  F.    Elliott, 
J.  Cleghorn,  M.   Donaldson,   R.    Blechynden,  and  B.  0.  Bosu. 

Reference  has  also  been  n»ade  to  Hunter*8  Grazetteer,  and  to  reports,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  by  Surgeon-General 
W.  Moore,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Swinhoe,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Bradford,  Colonel 
J.C.Brooke,  and  Mr.  H«?nvey;  also  to  a  report  on  the  rainfall  in  Rajputaua, 
furnished  by  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

E.    0.    COTKS, 

The  1st  December,  1890.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta, 

(Published  with  the  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

No.  L-^SHINGLE  AND  SHELLS  FROM  THE  BEACH  AT 
UMBARGAUM. 

Hebe  in  Bombay  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  only  trappean  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  or,  if  we  find  a  bit  of  sedimentary  rock,  to  refer  it  to  '*  ballast  from  some 
boat,"  and  this  one  degree  and  more  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  harbour. 
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wa8  therefore  interested  in  finding  at  Umbargaum,  near  Dam&n,  the  volcanic 
ejbingle  almost  replaced  by  very  different  materials  and  collected  a  pocketful  of 
all  8ort8. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nice  pebbles  are  mostly  of  sandstone  grit  or  breccia* 
and  that  they  seem  mostly  to  be  of  recent  and  contemporary  formation,  though  of 
very  various  character. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  concretionary  limestone  (or  kankar),  which  seem  to 
have  been  formed  on  vegetable  nuclei,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  sandstone  present 
the  same  appearance.  A  few  volcanic  pebbles  appear;  and  a  fragment  of  punuoe 
bears  witness  to  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1 883,  which  covered  the  Indian 
seas  with  that  material  for  two  years  after. 

I  have  omitted  to  preserve  a  fragment  of  Welsh  slate,  and  one  of  coal  which 
bore  witness  to  the  presence  of  civilized  man,  a  bone  of  a  whale,  and  some  lumps 
of  Madrepore,  much  more  abundant  than  hereabout;  but  I  include  a  coujde  of 
half -petrified  oyster  shells.  The  neighbouring  soil  is  sand,  mostly  wind-blown, 
overlying  beds  of  recent  sandstone,  bi^eccia,  and  conglomerate.  These  again  rest 
upon  trap  reefs. 

The  molluscs  of  the  beach  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  here;  but  the  Muriddm 
are  better  developed,  especially  a  Fatciolaria,  Placerva  placenta,  the  Window 
Pearl  Oyster,  common  near  Bombay,  is  not  present,  nor  is  any  trace  of  Solen* 
Boring  bivalves  appear  to  be  very  common ;  two  pebbles  in  every  three  are  drilled 
by  them.  The  dead  shells  observed  were  all  of  Fholas;  but  probably  there  are 
other  genera,  and  their  iibundant  presence  is  presumably  due  to  that  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  more  workable  than  basalt. 

W.  F.  SINCLAIR,  Bo.  C.  S. 

TaTtnOy  April,  1891. 

II.— LEAF  WEEVILS. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  few  specimens  of  oak  leaves  {Quercvs  incana)  rolled  up 
by  a  kind  of  weevil,  one  or  two  of  which  I  also  send  for  identification.*  Their 
method  of  working  may  be  of  interest. 

The  beetle  first  cut  across  the  leaf,  at  about  i  an  inch  from  its  base,  from 
the  outside  edges  to  the  centre  rib,  and  this  too  she  cut  partly  through,  I 
presume,  in  order  to  stop  the  sap  running  up  the  leaf  and  so  preventing  further 
growth.  She  then  walked  all  over  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  appeared  to 
me  to  be  eating  the  soft  whitish  powder  that  lies  on  a  young  oak  l^f,  but 
possibly  she  might  have  been  applying  some  gummy  substance  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  as  soon  after  she  folded  the  leaf  together  along  the  rib,  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  inside. 

She  then  commenced  rolling  the  loaf  up.  To  do  this  she  placed  herself  on  the 
rib  of  the  leaf  with  her  head  towards  the  base,  and  worked  with  her  legs 
sideways  to  the  right  and  upwards,  every  now  and  then  crossing  over  to  the 

♦  A  species  of  Apoderus  of  the  family  Ourculionxdm  (identified  through  Mr.  L. 
de  Nic^Tille,  fioii.  Secy.,  Insect  Section).— Editor, 
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outer  edge  to  push  in  with  her  mouth  any  refractory  projection  that  would  not 
roll  smoothly. 

Haying  rolled  up  the  leaf  three  or  four  turns,  she  then  bit  a  hole  in  it  as  deep 
as  her  head  and  neck  would  allow,  and  then  in  this  hole  she  deposited  an  egg. 

She  then  recommenced  the  folding  of  the  leaf  and  rolled  it  up  till  she  reached 
the  cut. 

The  insect  I  watched  only  laid  one  egg^  but  I  have  found  some  leaves  wiih. 
two  eggs  in  them.  The  eggs  appear  to  take  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  to  hatch 
into  the  grub  which  feeds  on  the  leaf  inside  the  roll. 

C.  A.  E.  SAGE,  Major. 
Lharaala,  May,  1891.  2nd  Goorkhas. 


m.— THE  TEMEEITY  OF  BATS. 

NuHEBOirs  stories  have  been  told  of  the  temerity  and  impudence  of  rats  when 
in  seeirch  of  food,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  similar  to  my  late  experience. 

My  house  is  overrun  with  rats,  and  I  find  that  traps  and  ''  Bough  on  Bats" 

do  not  seem  to  have  any  effect.    The  rats  demolish  skins,  braces,  whii)s,  &c., 

and  one  night  I  awoke,  feeling  a  rat  gnawing  at  my  toes :  of  course  I  kicked  him 

off  on  to  the  floor.  I  may  mention  that  this  happened  in  spite  of  a  dog  (a  good 

ratter)  being  in  the  room.    A  few  days  ago  I  was  watching  my  pony^being  shod, 

and  noticed  the  hoof  apparently  cut  away  aU  round  the  coronet,  wherever  it 

was  soft.    I  accused  the  nalhand  of  doing  this  in  addition  to  the  usual  rasping 

of  the  hoof  to  suit  the  shoe.    The  syce  then  told  me  that  the  rats  had  done  it, 

and  that  they  came  at  night  and  ate  away  not  only  the  pony's  hoofs  but  those  of 

the  goat  and  kid,  and  that  these  animals  were  greatly  tormented  by  the  rats. 

I    examined  the  hoofs  and  found  beyond  doubt  that   such  was  the  case,  the 

marks  of  the  teeth  being  plain ;  and,  moreover,  I  found  that  the  horns  of  the  kid, 

which  had  been  about  ^  an  inch  high,  were  eaten  flush  with  the  head.    Next 

morning  too  we  found  a  large  rat  in  the  bedding  under  the  horse,  evidently 

killed  by  a  kick  from  him. 

B.  LIGHT,  Captain. 

Aden,  May,  1891. 

e 


IV.'-DALBERGIA  SPINOSA, 

('Bead  at  the  meeting  on  Ut  July,  1891.^ 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  Dalbergiaepinoea,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  N.  O.  LegU' 

minc$cB,  has  not  yet  been  included  in  the  catalogue  of  plants  indigenous  to 

the  Bombay  Presidency.    It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  and 
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Western  Peninsulas,  and  in  Chittagong.  Tliree  years  ago  I  met  witli  a  plant 
of  this  species  at  MuUeachevad  about  4  miles  from  the  shores  of  Badi,  and 
lately  another  at  Majgaum,  a  village  about  17  miles  inland.  Its  characters 
correspond  exactly  with  those  given  in  the  Flora  of  British  India.  Roxburgh 
in  his  Flora  of  India  states  that  the  fruit  of  this  specios  is  one- seeded,  but  in 
the  specimens  examined  by  me,  the  fruits  wero  sometimes  two-seeded.  Neither 
Graham  nor  Dalzell  and  Gibson  make  mention  of  this  species.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  bears  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  rains.  The  flowers  appear,  as  in  many 
other  Leguminosce,  while  some  of  the  dry  fruits  arc  still  upon  the  plant.  Tlie 
wood  is  of  too  small  a  size  to  be  of  any  extended  economic  use ;  it  is  strong, 
hard,  close-grained  and*  slightly  elastic ;  the  annual  rings  are  not  distinctly 
marked.  The  cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leavfs,  so  that  the  lower  branches 
within  their  reach  are  often  naked  and  bare. 

Dr.  Watt,  in  his  *' Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  of  India,"  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Kunth,  the  following  properties  of  this  plant  : — *'  The  roots 
powdered  absorb  alcohol,  and  a  spoonful  of  the  powder  in  a  tumbler  of  water  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  in  loss  than  half  an  hour  the  effects  of  alcohol 
even  in  cases  bordering  on  ddirima  tremf/m.  The  wood  is  soft,  beautifully 
silvery  white,  close  and  straight  grained."  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
to  venfy  the  use  of  the  root,  but  the  hard  wood  found  even  in  sm^ill  branches 
is  neither  soft  nor  silvery  white,  on  the  contrary  it  is  very  hard  r.nd  dark  brown, 
with  darker  longitudinal  veins  rospmbling  very  closely  that  of  the  sissoo. 

This  plant  brings  the  total  number  of  indigenous  spocies  of  the  important 
genus  Dalhrgia  to  10,  out  of  which  4  are  trees :  1).  sxsr(>o,  D.  hffif'Ua, 
D.  lanceolariay  and  D.  paniculata,  all  of  them  being  valuable  timber  tre(^s, 
the  first  two  yielding  the  blackwood  of  Bombay.  One,  a  shrub,  D.  suiuom. 
5  climbers,  D.  aympathefica,  I),  uotuhilis,  J).  couftTiifoUa,  D.  SicxhuW  and  /). 
monosperma.  It  would  be  seen  that  D,  jipitio,H(i^ionns  a  connecting  link  }h-\  \v(<n\ 
the  trees  and  the  climbtsrs. 

specimens  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  wood  of  D.  spinosa  are  forwanh^l 
for  the  Society's  herbarium. 

D.  G.  DALGADO. 

Hawantwady,  dvne,  1891. 


V.  -THE  DESTEUCTIOX  OF  LIFE  BY  WOLVES  IN  THE  HOSHAXGA- 
BAD  AND  NARSIXGHPrR  DISTRICTS. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Central  Provinces  Gazette,  (Hh  Jime,  1891,  Colonel 
K.  C.  E.  Ward,  CLE.,  Commissioner  of  the  Nerbudda  Division,  while 
forwarding  Mr.  Playfair's  Memorandum  on  wolf-killing  opc^rations  in  that 
district,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  n -ports  as  follows :-  ~ 

In  oone*;qaence  of  the  depredations  which  wolves  were  committing  in  this 
Division,  Mr.  Playfair's  services  wore  placed  at  my  disposal  in  your  Xo.  TTS-ll. 
34 
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''dfttBd-ihe^hrPebniaiy,  IS9\,  and  soon  after  that  date  he  reported  }^»  amToI 
tb  me,  and  finally  i^aed  his  opersticmA  at  the  end  of  April.    During  this  period 

.  ika 'submitted  weekly  reports  of  his  aotion,  and  liie  Chief  Commissioner  was 

^-  t?^B^ulaidy  keptinfonned  of  their  canteats.  \ 

In  the  Narsinghpur  District  there  were  23  persons  killed  and  20  wounded, 

.  and  in  the  Hoshangahad  District  the  loss  of  life  was  reported  to  be  95  persons. 

,  IS' large  wo1t«s and  26  onbs  were  destroyed;  of  these,  6  woWes  and  Id  cubs 
were  disposed  of  be£cH?e  Mr.  Playfair  oommencisd  operations,  and  7  wolves  and 

.  10  oubs  were  destroyed  under  Mr.  Playfair's  supervision.    The  expenditure 
incurred  by  Mr.  Flayfair  in  rewards  for  the  aTiimals  destroyed  and  otiler 

^  ^Boidental  expenses  amounted  to  Bs.  254-9-0.  ' 

.  There  haye  been  no  deaths  imported  since  the  Idth  March,  so  that  we  may 
'foirly  hope  that  the  action  that  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  wolf  •^les- 
truction  has  rid  this  part  of  the  country  of  a  dangerous  scourge.  There  is  still 
one  she*-woIf  left  in  the  Bankheri  cirde,  but  I  hope  that  it  may  be  destnoyed 
L  before  the  rains  by  the  people  who  are  now  looking  for  it. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  WOLF-KILLING  OPERATIONS  IN  1891. 

SnrOE  the  beginning  of  August,  1890,  wolves  appear  to  have  taken  to  killing 

' '  chfldi'en  in  the  District  of  Hoshangabad,  Mid  when  the  Dhoodhee  river  became 

*  shallow  they  appear  to  have  crossed  and  carried  on  their  depredations  in  the 

Narsinghpur  District,  but  chiefly  in  the  Sainkheri  Out-post  circle  bordering 

the  Hoshangabad  District. 

The  cause  of  their  having  turned  man-eaters  is  difficult  to  assign.    People 

say  that  it  was  probably  due  to  their  having  eaten  the  corpses  of  people  who 

^  hieid  riot  been  sufficiently  deeply  buried.      It  is  well  known    that   wolves 

■  freqttentiy  Mil  childrrai  up-country,  but  not  in  the  wholesale  manner  they  have 

done  in  Hoshangabad. 

'    'The  one  great  dffieuity  in  hunting  down  the  wolves  is  the  inability  to  find 

'  aiy  due  to  their  retreats,  and  the  distances  travelled  by  them  after  committing 

any  depredations;      They  gwierally  lie  in  the  open  in    **Dal,'*    Hemp  or 

-  ^  Jowra ''  fields  and  in  little  patches  of  Babul  or  Mowa  jungle,  but  they  do  not 

\eep  to  the  same-spot,  but  frequently  move.    Before  they  took  to  man-eating, 

a'packbf  s^ven  or  eightnsed  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  Anjun  riv^  by- 

viDages  Deori  wad  OGdey][>ur,  and  Mti^  childi^n  oonld  drive  the  whole  pack 

-away,  hut  since  August  they  have'bdcome^  more  en^C  in  their  movements. 

Except  when  they  have  their  yoimg  €ind  are  driven  to  it  through  fear,  they  do 

jDot  liviid^m  holeiT;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Kookurpa  cubs  the  mother  used  to  go 

into  th^  hole  and  feed  the  ydimg  ones,  while  the  old  ftaie  apparently  remsiSned 

outside.    Their 4tapld$ood  appears^  be  ^:oat8  afid  young  ponies,  and  they  are 

saidby pec^le  not  toeat  caveasds  of  anintals,  but  ^bia  J  Ihis^  requires  modlfi- 

'  cation,  as  I- have  heard  instances  to  the  oontrary  from  good  authority. 
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Tbe  pack  with  which  I  faste  baen  oon^emed  is  said  tohtkVt  origioaBy 
consisted  o£  "7  <w  9  wK>lves,  and  soibetimeB  cndy  five  were  leen  to  make  attacks. 
Sromthe  maaner  in  which  the  wolveft  killed,  I  tiihuk  that  one  pMkaocmtacfDaMLy 
eplit  up  and  killed  in  different  directians,  meeting  again  aftorvarda.  iike 
•  jaokalsy  they  ooUeot  by  call. 

Budng  August,  September,  October  and  November  kills  were  almoatiCiituEBlj 
eonfined  to  the  JBankheri  Statien-house  circle  and  the  Ootaerdha  and  Piparia 
Out-post  ciroles,  but  were  comparatively  few  in  the  latter. 

'From  the  l6t  to  the  11th  December  the  kills  seem  to  have  ocoarred  west  of 
'Bipajda  and  Bonkheri,  and  after  that  dote  until  the  end  of  December  in  the 
Bankheri  circle.  Then,  curiously  enough,  the  wolves  appear  to  hi^e  run  right 
.  ^afway  east  to  the  Jubbulpore  border  in  the  Narsinghpur  District,  elong  the 
^  main  road  to  Jhansighat,  steadily  killing  on  their  way  at  every  10th  or  Idth 
mile. 

I  was  on  the  16th  February,  1891,  placed  on  special  duty  by  the  Chief  Oom> 
missioner  to  hunt  down  these  wolves,  and,  after  a  preliminary  visit  to  Kar- 
singhpur,  commenced  operations.  Up  to  that  time  25  cubs  had  been  caught, 
but  the  depredations  continued.  Having  made  myself  acquainted  with  general 
facts  as  now  described,  I  considered  it  impossible  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
that  in  which  kills  occurred,  so  I  confined  myself  to  a  tract  of  about  100  square 
.  n^l^  in  the  Bankheri  Station-house  and  Sainkheri,  Oomardha  and  Piparia 
.  Out-pest  circles.  I  personally  visited  most  of  the  villages  in  all  these  €u:<4es, 
with  a  view  to  making  myself  known  to  the  people  and  getting  assistance  ^m 
them.     Having  engaged  the  help  of  mcdguzars  and  kotwak,  I  axraoged^^     ' 

(1)  that  pits  should  be  dug  in  every  village ; 

(2)  that  early  information  of  any  kill  should  be  given  to  me  at  <moe ; 

(3)  that  when  a  villager  saw  a  woK  he  should  follow  it  up  quietly  frooa  a 
distance  and  inform  the  malguzar  of  the  village.  The  malguzar  was 
then  to  surround  the  animal  and  send  off  information  to  me. 

(4)  I  also  stationed  Shikaris  in  selected  s^ta  where  fnnn  the  kills  I  thought 
it  likely  they  would  meet  the  wolves,  and  I  also  had  the  carcases  ^f 
animals  killed  by  wolves  poisoned  through  the  Police. 

Plan  1  was  a  complete  failure ;  the  people  exposed  it,  as  seveiaU  bullocks  fell 
into  the  pits.  The  plan  appears  to  be  of  use  only  in  insti^ices  when  *1jhe 
regular  runs  of  wolves  are  known.  Kotwals  generally  carried  infannatjpn 
quickly,  but  villagers  a^^peared  too  frightened  to  do  anything  beyond  letting 
the  animal  disappear  and  then  mention  the  fact  on  return  to  the  viUaget^at 
night  •   ..* 

Plan  4— poisctting-^  nodoubt  the  most  effisotual.  It  is  true  ^t^^takm  a 
let  oi  pension  to  kiU  a  woU ;  but  a  moderate  dose  siokex^s  Mx^.and  gj^veft  qp%aii 
^  opportiuiity  of  oonnng.acitoss  him  somewhene  round  fll)Out.  his  UQ.  Xbu^  was 
ap  doubt  Tf hy  I  MMiaged  to  get  ne^^  ii»  ^irat  ^o^ wolves ^ho!^  in  the  o^^eihr  ^ , 

One  otljer  .pl^n  ooomred  bo-me-  at  th«»  ^oe^  oi  epi^rationft,  the  result  of  which 
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I  had  not  time  to  see.  It  was  to  build,  in  whatever  villagG  herds  of  ^Bts 
were,  pens  some  distance  from  the  village  and  keep  the  goats  in  there  at  night, 
with  a  good  Shikari  sitting  up  over  it.  The  smell  of  the  goats  will  attract  the 
wolf,  who  in  attempting  to  take  his  prey  Bhould  bo  shot. 

The  most  eiFectual,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  plan,  is  to  surround 
a  tract  of  country  to  which  wolvoa  havo  been  tracked,  stop  the  holes  in  it  and 
beat  it  as  one  would  for  game.  This  cannpt.  however,  be  left  lo  the  |>eopie  or 
malguzars,  as  they  have  no  id^^a  of  workiDg  together,  and  apparently  take 
little  interest  in  the  hank  until  the  animals  are  surrounded  at  the  hnish.  Every 
mile  or  so  should  bf?  sup<T vised  by  a  Government  official,  and  every  man  should 
be  shown  hia  place,  and  instinictions  given  him  some  days  before  hank.  By 
means  of  beats  of  this  kind  I  secured  several  wolves. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  ordinary  village  Shikaris,  who  occasionally  shoot 
fish,  are  also  useless.  The  only  persons  of  any  use  are  those  who  really  have 
a  liking  for  sport,  and  who  will  work  all  day  and  not  come  back  discontented 
from  a  blank  day. 

I  think  every  inducement  should  be  made  to  get  wolves  killed  off'  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  circles  where  they  are  abundant  their  kills  should  be  poisoned. 
They  are  useless  animals  for  sport,  and  though  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  do  much 
harm  to  human  life,  yet  when  they  do  take  to  killing  people  they  are  difiBcult 
animals  to  get  at,  whereas  in  their  ordinary  state  they  can  be  easily  approached. 
Shikaris  should  be  warned  that  when  they  come  across  any  holes  containing 
wolf  cubs,  they  should  fiist  kill  the  parents  and  then  catch  the  young. 

Prom  August  to  the  28th  February,  6  wolves  and  15  cubs  were  disposed  of, 
and  from  March  last,  when  I  began  operations,  to  the  25th  April,  7  wolves  and 
10  cubs  have  been  accounted  for.  It  may  be  said  that  the  pack  which  com- 
mitted these  depredations  is  now  destroyed. 

H.  A.  PLAYFAIR, 

24ih  April,  1891.  District  Superintendent  of  Police. 


VI.~THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  BIRDS. 

The  migrations  of  birds  have  of  late  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
Europe,  and  the  subject  gains  in  interest  with  every  accession  to  our  knowledge 
of  it.  In  this  country  unf ortimately  Ornithologists  have  as  yet  been  too  much 
occupied  with  the  identification,  or  discrimination,  and  distribution  of  species 
to  give  much  attention  to  their  wanderings.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  those  *'  upper  classes  "  which  winter  in  a  warm  cHmate 
and  summer  in  a  cool  one ;  but  to  those  periodical  migrations  from  the  hills  to 
the  plains,  or  from  one  district  to  another,  which  so  many  birds  make  for 
x«ason§  at  which  we  can  only  guess.     An  example  which  will  suggest  itself  to 
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every  Sportsman  is  that  of  the  Plorioan.    Othets,  hardly  ever  noticed,  bnt  more 
curious,  are  at  our  doors.    I  will  mention  a  few. 

The  familiar  green  Bee-eater  {Meropa  vtWrfw),  which  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  a  migrant,  disappears  from  Bombay  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  does  not  return  till  the  end  of  the  rains.  On  the  coast  of  Canara  it  stays 
later  and  breeds,  but  disappears  before  the  rains  commence.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  goes. 

The  Redbacked  Shrike  {Lanius  erythronotus)  also  disappears  from  Bombay 
and  I  think  from  Poona  too,  during  the  hot  season  and  monsoon.  I  never 
fotmd  a  nest  in  either  place.  In  Canara  it  is  not  generally  a  common  bird,  and 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  it  goes  away  for  the  monsoon,  but  it  stays 
till  May  at  least  and  breeds. 

The  common  Kite  disappears  from  Karwar  entirely  from  the  middle  of  May 
till  about  the  end  of  September,  and  allows  us  to  lear  our  chickens  in  peace.  lu 
1889  one  ragged,  loaferish  individual  (probably  an  invalid)  tried  t^  stay;  but 
it  has  not  repeated  the  experiment.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Bombay 
Kites  also  retire  to  some  drier  region  during  the  monsoon,  but  many  remain. 
The  White-headed,  or  Brahminy  Kite,  being  half  a  waterfowl,  braves  the  rain. 

Of  the  seven  kinds  of  Drongos  which  are  found  in  Canara,  six  breed  on  the 
coast.  The  Hair-crested  Drongo,  or  Haiiy  Hottentot  {Chibia  hotteniota), 
disappears  during  the  breeding  season.     I  have  no  idea  where  it  goes. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  birds  which  are  supposed  ta  be  migratory  are  not 
truly  so,  though  they  may  wander  a  good  deal,  and  attract  more  attention  at 
one  season  than  another.  The  little  green  Lovebird  {Loriculus  vernalis),  which 
Barnes  speaks  of  as  a  **  cold  weather  visitant,"  may  be  found  in  the  monsoon 
not  ten  miles  from  Bombay.  On  the  coast  of  Canara  it  is  very  conmion  at  all 
seasons,  but  owing  to  its  small  size,  green  colour,  and  peculiar  habits,  it  easily 
escapes  notice.  In  December  and  January  it  gets  noisy,  and  I  suspect  that  at 
that  season  it  is  breeding ;  but  no  one  appears  ever  to  have  found  its  nest,  and 
I  can  get  no  information  from  natives  about  it. 

All  lovers  of  birds  would  Hke  to  know  more  about  their  periodical  movements, 
and  the  reasons  for  them,  but  very  little  information  can  be  collected  by  any 
single  individual,  however  observant.  What  is  required  is  that  observers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  should  combine  to  take  notes  and  compare  them.  No 
great  knowledge  of  ornithology  is  required.  For  example,  everybody  knows 
the  common  Kite.  The  only  bird  which  can  be  confounded  with  it  is  a  yoimg 
Brahminy  Kite,  and  to  distinguish  these  two  at  a  glance  you  have  only  to 
remember  that  the  tail  of  the  Pariah  is  always  forked  and  the  tail  of  the  Brah- 
miny rounded. 

Now  I  can  assert  with  some  confidence  that  there  is  not,  at  present,  one 
Pariah  Kite  in  Karwar  or  its  neighbourhood.  Two  months  ago  there  were 
hundreds.  If  one  or  two  men  in  Bombay,  one  in  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  or 
Saittara,  one  or  two  in  the  Nasik  district,  one  or  two  in  Guzerat,  and  so  on, 
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would  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  Kite  populatioQ  about  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  monsoon  collate  their  observations,  we  should  soon  know  where  the 
nuisances  go.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  with  other  common  birds.  This 
tea  Worfc  which  I  think  the  B.  N".  H.  Society  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  carry 
out.  Let  the  Ornithological  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  members 
who  are  known  to  take  an  interest  in  birds,  and  make  out  a  short  list  of  Specif 
to  be  kept  under  observation.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  hearty  response 
from  many  quarters,  and  the  result  would  be  of  value  to  the  whole  ornitholo- 
gical world. 

E.  H.  AITKEN.       ^ 
Karwar,  2Qth  June,  1891. 


TH.'-ALOCASIA  MACRORHIZA, 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  held  on  \st  July,  1891.) 
Thb  specimen  on  the  table  is  the  infloresence  of  the  large  Aroid  so  common 
in  our  gardens,  gener^y  called  in  Bombay  Alocasia  Tnacrarhiza^  and  described 
by  Graham  as  Caladium  graffidifolium.  Graham  remarks  that  it  seems  never 
to  flower.  Being  uncertain  whether  it  might  not  have  changed  its  habit  oi 
i^pt  flowering  since  Graham's  time,  I  consulted  Mr.  Carstensen,  who  informs 
me.  that  he  has  never  seen  it  flower  in  the  Yictoria  Gardens  where  there  must 
be  thousands  of  plants.  A  plant  in  my  garden  growing  under  the  shade  of 
a  mango  tree  and  left  to  itself  has  formed  a  thick  stock  about  18  inches  in 
length  and  has  flowered  several  times.  If  you  examine  the  infloresence  you 
will  find  that  it  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Alocaaia  indicaf  Schott.,  which  is 
the  plant  which  Roxburgh  describes  as  Arum  indiciim,  Lour.,  the  Man^kachoo 
of  Bengal,  where  the  starch  obtained  from  the  stem  is  much  valued  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  invalids,  and  the  stems  and  small  tubers  which  grow  upon 
the  rootlets  are  eaten  by  all  classes.  In  Bombay  the  economic  value  of  this 
plant  appears  not  to  be  generally  known,  though  I  have  met  with  some  Brah- 
mins F^io  i^se  it.  Of  course  it  requires  to  be  cooked  with  the  same  precautions 
as  other  aroids  owing  to  the  irritating  action  of  the  nimierpus  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  which  are  present  in  all  parts  of  these  jtlants. 
Cooking  and  the  addition  of  vegetable  acids  changes  the  form  of  the  lime  salts, 
and  thus  removes  their  irritating  property.  The  method  of  cultivation 
followed  in  our  gardens  is  probably  the  only  reason  that  the  plant  does  not 
/flower ;  the  long-naked  stalk  being  unsightly  is  not  allowed  to  develop.  Rox- 
burgh, says  it  will  grow  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  though  seldom  allowed .  to 
reach  more  than  18  inches  in  Bengal. 

W*  I^YMOOS:, 

JBomhat/y  \st  J^dy,  1891.  Rrigade-Surgeon,  Retired, 
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Vin,—DOTJM  PALMS  IN  IKWA. 

{Head  at  the  MeetiJig  held  on  lat  July,  1891,) 

Among  other  objects  of  interest,  which  ajbtrtK^ted  my  attention  duxing  n\y 
visit  to  Baroda  in  October,  a  number  of  young  palms  planted  in  the  public 
Park  gave  rise  to  some  enquiries  and  further  investigations,  the  result  of  which 
I  now  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  with  tho 
object  of  soliciting  further  information  regarding  the  Indian  Doum-Palm. 

The  palms  referred  to  in  the  Baroda  Park  were  in  all  respects  very  similar 
to  our  common  Palmyra-Palm  {Borassus  flahelliformU^  the  principal  difference 
being  that  the  leaf -stalks  were  almost  golden-yellow  and  armed  with  promin- 
ent, hooked  spines,  in  the  place  of  the  very  close-set  and  minute  teeth  that 
edge  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Palmyra- Palm,  and  that  a  few  of  the  plants,  being, 
I  presume,  5 — 6  yecurs  old,  were  commencing  to  bifurcate.    The  plants  were  all 
seedlings  from  the  Doum-Palm  growing  in  a  wild  or  at  least  naturalized  state 
at  the  Gaekwar's  possessions  near  Oomrad  in  Surat.    They,  however,  appeared 
to  me  to  widely    differ  from  the    well-known    specimens    of    Doum-Palm 
in  the  Sewree  Cemetery,   and    still    more    from    seedlings    in  the  Victoria 
Gardens  raised  from  seeds    obtained    from    Aden.      Mr.    Hardy,    Assistant 
Engineer  in  Bhavnagar,  had  informed  me  of  the  occurrence  of  branching 
palms  in  Mahuva  near  the  sea  in  the  Bhavnagar  State,  and  has  kindly  sent  me 
photographs  of  two  of  the  largest  specimens.     He  writes,  **  I  think  they  are 
wonderfully  graceful.    From  one  stem  four  main  branches  rise,  each  of  which 
again  branches  into  two  (and  two  only)  even  up  to  the  tiny  twigs,  which  are 
not  as    thick    as    a    finger.      There    are  several  about,    and  I  am   sending 
the  photos  of  the  best  specimens  that  I  have  seen.    The  villagers  call  them 
'^Baumn  Tadd,^  Eawim  being  the  name  of  one  of  their  gods,  who  had  a  lot  of 
arms."    At  my  request  for  further  particulars  and  specimens  of  leaf,  flower  and 
frui^  he  kindly  forwarded  the  specimens  now  laid  on  the  table,  and  writes : — 
**  I  am  sending  you  the  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower  of  a  male  and  female  branching 
palm.    The  height  of  the  larger  one,  whose  photograph  I  sent  you,  is  58  feet. 
The  main  stem  measures  19  feet  round,   and  the    circiunference    of    the    4 
trunks  that  branch  from  it  are  5  feet  9  inches,  5  feet  9  inches,  5  feet,  and  4  feet 
9  inches.    The  other  one  is  50  feet  in  height,  the  main  trunk  14  feet  10  inches 
rotmd,  and  its  two  stems  4  feet  2  inches  and  5  feet  4  inches  in  circumference. 
They  are  both  according  to  the  villagers  about  180  years  old.    The  female 
palm  is  much  the  same  to  look  at,  and  grows  in  a  neighbouring  field.     Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Henry,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Gardens,  Baroda,  kindly 
sent  me  seeds  of  the  palm  in  the  Baroda  territory,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  these,  as  from' the  similarity  of  the  leaves  sent,  to  those  observed  in  Baroda, 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  palms  in  both  localities  belong  to  the  same  kind,  and 
are  diffisrent  from  the  tree  at  Sewree  and  the  seedlings  of  seeds  from  Aden. 

The  literature  at  my  command  is  very  limited  regarding  references  to  the 
different    species   of  this  genus  Hyphcena*     Bentham  and  Hooker's   Genera 
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Plantar um  gives  a  full  description  of-  the  genus,  under  which  it  is  remarked 
that  9  species  are  known  as  inhabitaats  of  Tropical  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Madagascar.  Geertner,  in  his  *'  De  Fructibtis-et-seminibus  Plantarum,''  gives  a 
description  and  illustration  of  the  seed  of  Hyphoene  coriacea,  which  in  all  respects 
corresponds  well  with  the  Indian  form,  and  of  the  entii-e  fruit  of  H.  crinita, 
which  corresponds  with  the  Sewree  form.  Baron  Ferd  Ton.  Mueller  in  his  Self^ 
Extra-tropical  Plaivts  mentionjB  the  following  kinds :  Ilyphopne  Argun,  Mart.,  Nubia 
to  21°  N.  L. ;  H,  ayriacea.,  Goertn.,  Equatorial  Eastern  Africa,  the  dichatomous 
Palm  of  the  sea  coast  regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  $0  feet ;  //.  criuita,  Goertn. 
(jy.  thebaxca.  Mart.)  The  ginger-bread  palm  or  Doum-palm  ;  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  as  far  as  31°  N.  L.  and  southwards  to  the  Zambesi, 
Kyassa  and  Sofala.  In  Arabia  to  28°  N.  L.  (Schweinfurth.)  up  to  the  plateau 
of  Abj'ssinia  (Drude).  It  is  much  branched,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  30 
feet.  The  mealy  husk  of  the  fruit  is  edible.  Grows  away  from  the  sea. 
H.  verdricoea,  Kirk,  Zambesi,  loftier  than  the  other  species,  stem  turgid 
towards  the  middle,  fruit  large. 

Majoi*  Casati  in  his  "Ten  years  in  Equatoria"  frequently  refoi-s  to  the 
Doum-palm,  Paln\a  Doum^  in  the  first  part  of  his  book,  evidently  referring  to 
H.  thebaica,  while  having  travelled  further  south  and  approaching  the  sea- 
coast  ho  mentions  Cncifera  trees,  evidently  referring  to  another  species  {Cua'fera 
is  a  synonym  for  Hyphanie)^  probably  //  atriacea. 

The  two  or  three  species  now  before  us  are  the  wild  Doum-palm  from  Mahuva 
and  Oomrud  and  the  cultivated  Doum-palm  from  Sewree  Cemeteiy  and  seed- 
lings from  Aden. 

The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  by  large  fan- shaped,  flat,  simply  folded- 
leaves,  borne  on  strong  yellow  leaf  stalks,  edged  with  distant  black  hooktHi 
spines,  by  very  large  iiregularly  pear-shai3cd  fruits,  near  the  stalk  furnished 
with  two  small  protuberances,  probably  formed  by  the  two  undeveloped  pvules, 
and  thus  approaching  the  allied  3-seeded  Borassus  flahlli/ormis.  The  rind  of 
the  fiTiit  is  reddish-brown,  shining,  warted,  fleshy,  and  encloses  a  very  thick 
layer  of  fibrous  matter  covering  the  kemeL  The  male  catkins  are  long  an4 
whip-like,  more  or  less  bent,  and  generally  appear  in  bundles  of  2,  3  or  4, 
rarely  more.     This  kind  must  probably  be  rofened  to  Hypham  coriatea,  Goertn. 

The  species  of  which  a  male  and  female  tree  are  f oimd  in  the  Sewree  Cemetery 
is  mentioned  in  the  Supplement  to  Dalzell  and  Gibson^s  Flora  under  the  name 
of  Hyphoene  coriacea^  Sprg.,  and  H.  thebaica  and  H,  crimta  are  cited  as 
synonyms.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  Doum-x>alm  of  the  upper  Thebaid,  and 
so  far  fairly  well  corresponds  with  the  scanty  infoi-matfon  contained  inLindley's 
Treasury  of  Botony,  where  a  plate  is  given,  which,  however,  is  anything  but  a 
good  illustration.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  differ  from  the  preceding  kind  by 
the^recurved  midrib,  giving  the  leaf  a  peculiar  graceful  shape,  by  the  fibres 
between  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  being  darker  coloured,  and  by  the  hooked 
spines  of  the  yellow  leaf  stalk  bring  larger  and  less  distant.     The  male  catkiutf 
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are  straight,  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  kind,  and  generally  appear  in 
b^mdlefl  of  4 — 9.  The  fruits  are  very  numerous  and  closely  set,  irregularly  egg- 
shaped,  and  not  half  the  size  of  the  fruits  of  H.  corincea;  their  rind  is  smooth  and 
shining,  when  rix>e  reddish-brown,  dotted,  but  not  warted,  and  encloses  a  thin 
husk,  in  which  the  fibrous  matter  is  freely  mixed  with  an  edible  mealy  substance. 
This  kind  is  said  rarely  to  attain  a  greater  height  than  25 — 30  feet.  This  species 
is  undoubtedly  the  H,  crinita,  Ocertn.  (//.  ihehaica.  Mart,  of  Egypt) 

Finally,  we  have  before  us  a  leaf  of  a  Doum-palm  raised  from  seed  from 
Aden.  If  this  belongs  to  the  same  species,  it  is  at  least  of  a  different  variety 
from  the  Sewree  trees.  The  leaves  seem  very  different;  they  represent  the  same 
characteristic  feature  of  the  recurved  midrib,  but  are  considerably  larger,  their 
divisions  thinner  and  more  pointed,  and  their  stalks  perfectly  green  and  desti- 
tute of  spines.  As  this  has  not  as  yet  flowered,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to 
even  approximately  identify  it  as  a  third  species. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  any  information  regarding  the  occurrence 

of  Doum-palms  in  India  will  be  most  welcome  and  may  tend  to  solve  the 

question  whether  tho  Doum-palm  is  really  indigenous  or  only  naturalized  by 

seeds  having  been  washed  ashore  after  having  travelled  across  the  seas  from 

tropical  Africa. 

G.  CABSTENSEN. 

Bombay,  lit  July,  1891. 

IX.— A  GALL  ON  TAMARIX  DIOICA. 

Some  months  ago  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  occurrence  of  a  white 

substance  on  the  branches  of  Tamarix  dioica.     They  at  first  appeared  as  small 

white  spots  of  a  sticky  substance,  and  I  thought  them  to  be  a  kind  of  fungus. 

They,  however,  very  soon  increased  in  size  and  assumed  a  reg^ular  shape,  and  by 

examining  them  I  found  the  sticky  matter  to  contain  a  larva.     They  must, 

therefore,  be  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  gall.    Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact 

that  several  kinds  of  Tamarix  in  Sind,  Afghanistan  and  Persia  produce  galls 

which  furnish  a  kind  of   manna.     The  creamy  nature  of  the  galls  in  question 

seem  to  be  very  probable  that  they  might  furnish  an  edible  substance.     I  should 

be  glad  if  any  of  the  entomologists  of  our  Society  could  throw  a  little  more 

tiffht  on  this  question. 

G.  CABSTENSEN. 
B<mbayy  Ut  July,  1891. 

X.— A  VARIETY  OF  BUTEA  FRONDOSA. 
Ix  addition  to  the  information  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Ommanney*  regard- 
ing his  inteDBStmg  q>ort,  I  may  state  that  I   noticed  a  single  tree  of  this 
variety  in  ihid  jungle  behind  **  the  Duke's  Nose"  at  Khandalla  in  1889,  and  was 
very  mnoh  strxu^  by  its  great  beauty.     Mr.  Ommanney  has  kindly  sent  me 

•  See  page  107  of  this  Vol. 
35 
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seeds  of  this  variety,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  variety  will  find  its  way  int  o 
our  gardens,  though  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  seeds  will  reproduee 
the  variety,  though  the  fact  that  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  N.  O. 
LegummosfB,  such  as  the  white-flowered  varieties  of  Arbus  precatorivst  and  of 
Eryihrirui  indica^  are  reproduced  from  seed  seems  to  promise  success  in  regard 
to  this  variety  also. 

G.  CARSTENSEN. 
Bombay,  lat  Jult/y  189L 


XI.— A  PANTHER  EATING  A  PANTHER. 

On  looking  through  the  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  of  1889,  I  see  a  lettar 
from  Mr.  H.  Littledale,  dated  September,  1889,  headed  '*  Bears  being  eaten 
by  Tigers,"  which  at  the  time  escaped  my  notice,  or  I  would  have  sent  an 
account  of  what  happened  when  I  was  down  in  Ceylon. 

In  1883  I  was  living  at  Haldamulla,  in  the  Ouvah  district.  My  bungalow, 
being  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  commanded 
a  splendid  view  of  the  low  country  between  Hambantota  and  Galle.  Game 
was  fairly  plentiful :  elephants,  buffalo,  panther,  and  sambhiu*  could  be 
obtained  within  eight  miles  of  my  bungalow,  so  most  of  my  spare  time  was 
taken  up  stalking  them,  as  **  beating''  was  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  17th  June,  1883,  I  started  about  twelve  o'clock,  leading  my 
pony  down  the  hill  for  the  first  two  miles,  as  it  was  too  steep  to  ride.  I 
then  rode  across  a  plateau  and  again  led  my  i>ony  down  a  path  used  by  tabulum 
bullocks  imtil  I  reached  the  Wellawa  Gunga.  This  river  I  had  to  cross  two  or 
three  times,  after  which  the  path  alongside  the  river  was  good  going  until  I 
reached  my  destination,  a  village  consisting  of  two  or  three  huts,  called 
Nellwayao,  13  miles  from  Haldamulla.  I  arrived  about  5  p.m.  and  immediately 
asked  for  my  tracker,  a  Cingalese  by  name  Keralli.  They  told  me  he  had  gone 
out  to  look  for  elephant  tracks,  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  Jbut  wait  for  his  return : 
he  came  back  about  half -past  seven,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.  He 
told  me  he  had  not  come  across  any  fi*esh  tracks  of  elephants,  but  that  as  he 
was  going  up  a  dry  nullah,  about  two  miles  off,  and  close  to  the  place  where  I 
had  killed  an  elephant  a  month  before,  he  saw  a  panthw:  come  out  of  the 
jungle  into  the  nidlah,  and  immediately  afterwards  another,  only  larger, 
panther  also  appeared  from  the  same  side  a  few  yards  further  up.  Keralli  hid 
behind  a  large  rock  and  saw  the  larger  x>^uither  attack  t^e  smaller  one,  and 
they  both  commenced  fighting  about  fifty  yards  from  where  he  was  hidden. 
He  took  a  shot  with  his  rifle  and  hit  the  smaller  one,  which  was  underneath 
and  seemed  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight. 

Most  of  the  Cingalese  in  the  low  country  possess  a  gun  of  sorts,  and  in  the 
dry  weather  sit  up'over  water  holes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riveirs  and  pot  deer 
when  they  come  down  to  drink ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  them 
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Tritb  half  a  dozen  skins  on  their  heads  going  to  some  village  or  town  to  dispose 
of  them.  I  believe  a  license  is  necessary  both  for  carrying  a  gnn  and  also  to 
kill  sambhur,  but  the  law  seems  to  be  very  little  in  force  in  these  parts,  and 
eonsequently'the  game  suffers  to  a  tremendous  extent.  I  have  frequently  heard 
five  or  six  shots  ftred  during  the  night  within  a  mile  or  two  of  my  camp. 
Immediately  after  Keralli  had  fired,  the  panthers  separated  and  returned  to 
the  jimgles  by  the  stoie  paths  by  which  they  had  approached  the  nullah,  and 
Keralli  thinking  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  discretion  was  the  bettor  part 
of  valour,  especially  as  it  was  getting  dark,  came  back  to  me.  Not  under- 
standing Cingalese,  the  foregoing  was  interpreted  to  me  by  my  servant,  and 
Keralli,  going  through  a  pantomime  while  relating  his  adventures,  made 
me  grasp  the  state  of  affairs  better  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
At  daylight  next  morning,  there  being  no  fresh  tracks  of  elephants  about,  I 
decided  to  go  and  look  up  the  wounded  panther,  as  Keralli  declared  he  was 
certain  that  he  had  wounded  it.  On  coming  to  the  nuUah  there  were  the  marks 
of  the  scuffle  shown  quite  plainly,  and  also  the  pug  to  and  from  the  j  ungle.  We 
then  took  up  the  tracts  of  the  wounded  panther,  and  a  short  distance  up  the 
bank  came  on  blood.  The  jungle  hero  was  fairly  open  as  regards  trees,  but 
the  whole  ground  was  covered  with  nillao  about  3  feet  high.  **  Nillao"  is 
a  sort  of  weed  with  a  straight  stem,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 
close  together.  It  then  dies,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  force  one's  way 
through  it.  It  is  said  to  flower  once  in  seven  years,  when  all  the  bees  and 
jun^e-fowl  for  miles  roimd  flock  to  it.  "Wo  continued  the  trackmg  along  the 
path  through  the  nUlao  for  about  thirty  yards  when  we  camaon  a  pool  of  blood 
and  found  pugs  of  the  larger  panther  about — the  two  had  evidently  had 
another  scuffle — and  then  continued  together  along  the  path  for  about  twenty 
yards,  where  I  came  on  the  panther  dead  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hind  quarters  eaten.  I  examined  it  carefully  without  allowing  it  to  be 
touched.  It  was  a  full-grown  female  panther  in  very  poor  condition  ; 
the  carcase  was  quite  fresh,  and  the  other  panther  could  have  only  left  a  very 
short  time  before  we  arrived.  I  left  one  of  my  men  to  put  up  a  machan  in  a 
tree  close  by,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  the  body  was  not  to  be  touched,  as  I 
intended  to  sit  up  over  it  that  evening,  and  then  left  with  Keralli  to  see  if  we 
oonld  find  any  elephant  tracks.  I  may  state  that  we  looked  carefully  over  the 
ground  around  the  kiU  and  could  find  no  pugs  of  either  jackal,  pig  or 
any  other  animals,  except  the  two  panthers,  the  pugs  of  which  were  quite 
distinct  and  very  diffierent  in  size,  I  got  back  to  camp  about  4  p.m.,  having 
come  across  no  fresh  tracks  of  elephants,  and  found  the  man  I  had  left  behind 
to  build  the  maohan  awaiting  me.  He  said  that,  having  cut  some  sticks,  he  came 
back  and  found  the  dead  panther  had  been  dragged  about  fifteen  yards  further 
into  the  mllaOy  and  that  a  large  panther  was  standing  over  it,  which  slunk  away 
on  his  approach.  He  then  built  the  machan  in  a  tree  close  by,  and  everything 
was  ready.     I  had  some  food,  and  then  started  out  with  Keralli  and  a  couple 
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<A  toeji.  Oh  anital  at  the  place  I  fourid  the  man  had,  in  order  to  flave  the 
carc886  1t>ei]ig^  catried  further  away,  tied  the  forelegs  together  and  drireA 
a  stake  through  into  the  ground,  and  had  also  cut  the  nilUw  down  all  ro«nd,  so 
kS'  to  giTe  toe  a  better  chanoe.  I  told  KeraUi  and  the  two  men  togo  back  about 
a  qoaiter  of  a  mile  down  the  nullah  and  remain  there  until  they  heard  me 
riiout  to  them.  I  then  sat  up  in  the  machan  until  about  nine  o'clock,  but  as 
nothing  appoared  and  thare  was  rerj  little  moonlight,  I  shouted  to  the  men, 
when  to  my  aBtonishment  and  indignation  they  answered  me  back  from  the  nullah 
about  sixty  yards  off.  On  going  to  them  I  found  they  werd  eitikrig 
roond  a  small  fire  they  had  lighted  dose  under  the  bank  and  which  I  had' not 
Bdtioed^  as  I  had  been  sitting  with  my  back  towards  them.  This^IhaVdUO 
doubt,  Itccounted  for  the  panther  not  putting  in  an  appearance.  I  went  back 
to  iiamp  in  a  Tery  bad  temper,  and  started  at  daybreak  next  morning  for  Hal- 
<^iM*^iil3i>^  I,  however,  sent  Keralli  out  to  look  after  the  panther,  and  he  came  to 
me  and  reported  that  the  panther  had  come  back  and  pulled  the  carcase  about 
fifty  yards  further  into  the  jungle  and  eaten  a  considerable  portion  more  of  it,  but 
he  had  not  seen  the  panther.  I  should  like  to  have  got  the  other  x>anther,  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  male  or  female,  but  I  feel  certain  from  the  size  of  the  pugs 
that  it  was  male ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  male,  the  question 
aiises,  was  the  struggle  that  Keralli  the  tracker  witnessed  a  fight  between  two 
hungry  «^n«^ftJ«  of  the  same  species  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Tictor 
making  a  meal  off  the  Tanquished,  or  could  it  have  been  only  a  lovers'  quarrel 
which,  ending  in  death,  had  furnished  the  male  with  food  P 

E.  L.  BARTON. 
Bombay y  Jwat,  1891. 


XII.-A  MAN-KILLING  BEAE. 

On  the  24th  May,  1891,  Mr.  E.  L.  Barton  and  I  were  encamped  in  the 
State  of  Dharampore,  near  the  Nassick  Frontier,  where  we  had  gone  on  a  short 
footing  ti^.  About  9  a.m.  on  this  day  a  man  came  miming  to  our  camp 
to  say  that  a  man  had  been  badly  wounded  by  a  bear  near  a  village  ^ye  miles 
off,  and  that  the  bear  had  been  marked  down  and  sumnmded  by  villagers  hi  a 
jungle  close  by.  We  started  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after  a  long  rido  uj)  a 
'hiD,  we  came  to  the  village  where  the  man  was  who  had  been  mauled.  We  found 
him  sitting  in  a  hnt  and  examined  him.  We  found  hc^f  of  his  faoe  torn  away 
and  hscnging  by  shreds,  his  head  deeply  cut  with  a  claw- wound,  and  his  back 
also  badly  mauled  by  i^e  beards  claws.  We  got  some  water,  cleaned  his  wounds, 
and  bound  up  his  face  Mrith  my  pocket  handkerchief.  A  desultory  conversation 
then  went  on  between  various  members  of  the  crowd  and  the  man's  wife  as  to 
whether  the  man  would  live  or  not.  There  was  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  man.  would  live,  in  which,  I  may  say,  I  never  for  a'm9mcni  .shared. 
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We  tben'^94uired  into  the  facts;  It  appeared  the  man,  with  a  HtUe  boy^  wm 
fiittiiig  or  lying'  smoking  a  beerie  on  the  ground  near  a  path  about  250  yards 
from  the  village  in  the  early  morning,  and  whilst  so  engaged  a  becur  came  behind 
him  and  at  onoe,  without  any  provocation,  attacked  him.  The  little  boy  fan  off 
at  once  for  assktanoe^  and  the  bear,  after  severely  maulmg  the  man  in  the  way 
I  have  mentioned,  left  him.  Several  men  were  near  at  hand,  and  they  marked 
the  bear  with  two  cubs  into  a  jungle  dose  by,  where  she  laid  up  for  the  day* 
Men  got  up  treee  all  round  this  jungle,  and  there  they  remained  till  we  came  up. 
We  went  to  the  spot  where  the  struggle  took  place,  and  then  we  saw  the 
•mark»  t>t  the  bear^sieeton  the  ground  ;  but  this  wan  not  very  plain^  because  a 
part^ol  the  struggle  took  place  on  sheet  rode.  There  was  a  path  frcmi  the 
village  dose  by  with  trees  growing  about,  forming  a  grazing  jungle.  The  spot 
was  on  a  taUe*land  about  800  feet  above  the  plain  bdow,  and  dose  by  was  a 
thidc.  jungle  on  the  side  of  the  hUl,  in  which  the  bear  and  her  cubs  were  fast 
asleep.  - 1  should  say  that  the  bear  was  making  to  this  jimgle  for  the  pmpose 
of  spending  the  heat  of  the  day  therein,  and  that  she  saw  this  man  in  her 
road  and  at  onee  went  for  him. 

.  We  had  very  little  trouble  in  killing  the  old  she-bear  and  her  two  f-grown 
oubs.  We  had  a  large  number  of  beaters  and  the  beat  was  arranged  exoellently, 
our  trees  being  chosen  with  great  judgment  by  our  Shikari.  Mr.  Barton 
kiiled  tJie  old  she-bear ;  he  hit  her  well  behind  the  shoulder  and  she  ran  into  a 
ntdlah  with  her  oubs,  and  there  I  had  a  shot  at  her  also.  The  cubs  kept  elose 
to  her  and  we  killed  them  both  dose  to  the  mother. 

The  mai;i  died  on  the  second  day. 

From  inquiries  we  made  we  found  this  bear  had,  without  provocation,  in  the 
last  year  attacked  four  or  five  other  people  in  the  neighbourhood  and  mauled 
them,  but  we  heard  of  no  one  being  actually  killed  by  her.  When  we  got  her 
home  and  were  taking  her  skin  off,  we  found  a  bullet  in  her  forearm  surrounded 
by  a  thick  sac  of  a  tough  sort  of  skin,  and  dose  by  was  a  large  splinter, 
of  bone  about  2^  inches  long.  The  wound  had  quite  healed  up,  but 
there  was  a  deal  of  pus  near  that  part  of  the  bone  from  whence  the  splin- 
ter had  come.  It  was  evident  that  this  splinter  had  been  giving  great  pain  to 
the  bear,  and  to  this  I  attribute  its  man-killing  proclivities.  The  pain  was 
probably  always  suffident  to  keep  the  bear's  recollection  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  primary  cause  of  that  pain  was  attributable  to  man,  and  whenever  a  man 
came  anywhere  near,  the  bear's  anger  was  aroused,  in  just  the  same  way  t^mt 
^wounded  tiger  will  always  attadc  any  one  ooming  near  him. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  a  bear  always  attacks  a  map's  face  when 
he  goes  in  at  him.  If  this  is  sOt  this  is  another  instance  of  the  oorrectpefla  of 
this  rule. 

RBGINALP  GILBERT. 
Bombay,  Jidy,  1891.'  .  ' 
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XIII.—PRICE  OF  TIGERS'  SKINS,  Etc.  IN  ENGLAND. 

WflEX  in  England  quite  recently  I  went  several  times  to  Rowland  Ward's 
shop  in  Piccadilly.  They  told  mo  tliat  they  had  just  given  the  largest  price 
that  had  ever  been  paid  for  a  tiger's  skin.  It  was  a  skin  from  Manchooria 
measuring  over  13  feet,  with  thick  deep  wool  cm  it  like  a  bear.  The  price  paid 
was  £63,  and  the  skin  was  not  set  up.  I  did  not  see  this  skin,  but  I  saw  and 
measured  one  in  the  shop  which  also  came  frcrm  Manchooria ;  it  measured 
13'  4'  and  had  deep  fur,  more  like  the  snow-leopard  than  any  other  animal  I 
know.  There  was  no  bullet  mark  on  it ;  and  I  was  told  that  all  the  skins 
obtained  from  those  parts  are  those  of  animals  which  had  been  poisoned. 
They  had  also  in  the  shop  two  boars*  heads  which  had  come  from  Siberia  ;  they 
were  immense — ^bigger  than  those  of  any  Indian  boar.  They^were  probably 
Sus  scro/a  and  not  our  Indian  species.  The  tu«ks  were  very  thick,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  the  best  out  of  the  two  pairs  was  8". 

I  was  rather  disappointed  at  the  heads  of  Mr.  Littledale*8  Ovia  Pcii  m  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  He  has  about  eight  animals  set 
up,  but  the  biggest  ram  is  not  so  large,  I  should  fancy,  as  the  head  in  our 
Society's  collection.  They  told  me  also  in  Rowland's  that  they  had  had  aoreral 
Ovis"  heads  larger  than  Mr.  Littledale's. 

W.  St.  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  Captain, 
Poonay  July,  1891. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

Pboceedings  op  tHb  Meeting  on  Ist  Jatv,  1891. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wedne»< 
day  last,  the  Ist  July,  when  Mr.  W.  E.  Hart  presided. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  W.  C.  Taylor 
(Orissa),  Mr.  J.  Moray-Brown  (England),  Lieut.  H.  Wells-Coles  (Bombay),  Mr.  P.  H. 
Clutterbuck  (Ohanda),  Mr.  0.  B.  LaTouche  (Bombay),  Mr.  M.  D.  Mackenzie,  C.  8^ 
(Knrrachee),  Surgeon-Major  G.  H.  Gimlette  (Sutna),  Mr.  F.  E,  Fletcher  (Tellicherry), 
Lieut.  G.  Rippon(tT  pper  Chindwin),  Mr.  B.  Fulton,  Bombay  C.  S.  (Rangoon),  Mr 
Frank  Chalk  (Bombay),  Dr.  E.  J.  Lawder  (Hyderabad),  Dr.  F.  0.  Barker  (Eajkote) 
Lieut.  8.  H.  Westropp  (Bombay),  Lieut.  J.  G,  Westropp  (Eolhapur),  Major  A.  C. 
Bailward,  E.  A.  (Bombay),  Mr.  Charles  Maries  (Gwalior),  Mr.  W.  Bobarts  Hamilton 
(Bombay),  Mr.  B.  T.  Gibbs  (Jhansi),  Mr.  B.  A.  Jenkins  (Bombay),  Dr.  Grovindrao 
BhftT  Prabhakar  (Bombay),  and  Lieut.  CD.  Lester  (Berbera). 


PRGCEliDINaS. 
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Mr.  H.  M.   Phips^n,   the  Honorary   Secretary,   then  acknowledged  the  following 
ooatribatious : — 


CONTRIBUTIONS  DURING   APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 


Contribution. 


Description. 


Contributor. 


2  Snakes  

1  Vampire  Bat  

1  Cobra  (alive)  

A  Dumber  of  Fuesil  Bones. 

1  Snake  (alive)  

2  Chameleons  (alive)    

1  Suake  (alive)  

A  immber  of  Sea  Shells. -.. 
1  Wolfs  Skin  and  Skull.. 

1  Squirrel's  Skin  

2  Aracan  Silver  Pheasants. 

1  Snake  

1  Panther  Cub  (alive) 

A  number  of     Shells  and 

Insects  

1  Pair  of  Buffalo  Horns 


S  LiKards  (alive) 


1  Spotted  Owlet  (alive) 
1  Large  Aviary 


Typlilops  brahminus 

Megaderma  lyra 

Niijra  tripndiuna    

From  Gulf  of  Cambuy 

Lvcoilon  aulicus 

Chaniajloon  calcaratus   .... 

Pt>a8  mucosus   

Fixim  Tana  District  

Canis  i>alipe8 

*ciuius  Elphin8t<»nei 

Euplocaraus  euvieri  ........ 

Haljs  himaluyauus    

Felis  pardna  

From  Mysore 

I)  inches  in  circumfor  nee. 

Uromastix  Hard  wick  ii 

Varan  us  bengalonsis... 

Carino  brama 

Containing  21  Birds 


2  Chameleons  (alive)   

1  Lynx's  Skull   

A  number  of  Fern  Hoots... 

112  Birds*  Skins    

1  Monitor  (alive)  

A  Collection  of  Butterflies 

1  White-breasted       Water 

Hen    

1  Snake  (alive) 

2  Tied      Crested    Cuckoos 

(alive)  

1  Yellow- breasted    Ground 

Thrush  (alive) 

1  Wolf  (alive)    

1  Gadwall  (mounted)    . 

1  Red-crested  Pochard. 

2  Bed*  headed  Merlines, 
A  collection     of    Lizards, 

Scorpions,  Centipodes 
1  Pied      Crested      Cuckoo 

(alive)    

1  Snake  


Chamaileon  calcaratus.. 

Fells  caracal  

Acteniopteris  radiata.  .. 

From  North  Canara 

Varanns  bengalen.sis  .... 
BVom  Ganjam 


Erythra  pboenicura 

Fasserita  mycterizans.. 


CoccysteB  jacobinus 

Pitta  bengalensis  

Canis  palipes 

Chaulelasnms  streperus.. 

Fuli^ula  rnfina  

Faico  chiquera  


Prom  Burma 


Cocoystes  jacobinus. . . . , 
Passerita  mycterizans. . 


Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal.  C  S. 

Do 
Mr.  G.  Carstensen. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.8. 
Hon  51  r.  Justice  Parsons. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Betham. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Weir. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 
.Mr.  a    A.  I'liiyfair. 
Mr.  J.  (\  Anderson. 
Col.  W.  P.  Symons,  C.B. 
Mr.  H    Lowther. 
Mr.  W.  F.  HamiHon. 

Mr.  W.  Mahon  Daly 
U.    H.   the   Nawab    Saheb  of 
Junagarb. 

Co'.  W.  S.  Qoro. 
Mr.  A.  P.   Pleader. 
l>c*posite<l     by     Mr.     Geo. 

Ormibton. 
Col.  Wm.  Scott. 
Major  G.  Fj.  Money. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Doijr. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Airkeo. 
Capt.   Robertson. 
Mr.  K.  T.  Deaue. 

Rov.  F.  preckmann. 
Do. 

Mr.  II.  Wenden,  C.B. 

Dr.  J.  Munday. 

Mr,  W.  L.  Harvey,  C.S. 

Mr.  C.  Maries. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Peters. 

Mr.  Vithal. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kane. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  XXIV,,  Part  III.,  in  exchange. 
Land  Birds  of  the  Pacific  District  (Belding),  in  exchange. 
A  Revision  of  the  Cat  Fishop  (Eigenmann),  in  exchange. 
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Teratologicai  Evidence  as  to  the  Heredity  of  Acquired  Condi tionft  (Windle),  from 
aathor. 

Joomal  of  Coipparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Archives,  in  exchange. 

Jonrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.    LIX.,   Nos.  4  and  5,  in  exchange. 

The  Victorian  Naturalist,  Nos.  11  and  12,  in  exchange. 

The  Canadian  Bntomologist,  Vol.  XXIII.,  in  exchange. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ferns  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Government  of  India  at  Saharan- 
pnr,  from  J.  F.  Duthie. 

Pharmacograpbia  Indica,  Part  IV.,  from  Dr  Dymock. 

Memoirs  de  la  Socie^^  Zoologiqne  de  France,  pour  1890,  in  exchange. 

Proceedings  of  the  LinnsBan  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  V.,  Part  3,  in 
exchange. 

Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  1890-91,  in 
exchange. 

Several  large  photographs  of  animals,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Terry. 


EXHIBITS. 

A  Large  collection  of  beautifully-executed  sketches  illustrative  of  the  rarer  birds 
found  in  North  Caohar,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  S.  Baker,  were  exhibited  and  greatly  admired. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  oeproduce  many  of  the  plates 
in  the  Society's  Jonrnal,  and  that  be  hoped  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  an  excellent  orni- 
thologist, would  contribute  a  series  of  papers  in  the  birds  of  that  region. 

Mr.  E  L.  Barton  also  exhibited  a  tiger's  head  and  two  bear*  heads  mounted  by 
himself,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

SUBSTANCES  USED  AS  INCENSE  IN  THE  EAST. 

Dr.  Dymock  then  read  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on  this  subject, 
illastrating  his  remarks  with  specimens  of  Frankincense,  Aloe  or  Eagle  Wood^ 
Benzoin  or  Benjamin,  Usturak,  Storax,  Ammoniacum  root  (the  Boi  of  the  Parsees), 
Costus  or  Kust,  Sandalwood,  Common  Camphor,  Borneo  Camphor  (Baras),  Cinnamon, 
Gassia,  Deodar  Wood,  Dhupa,  Himalayan  Juniper,  Himalayan  Cypress,  Morina 
ooulteriana,  Myrrh,  Bdellium,  Bala  (or  Dhuna),  Sambrani,  Vateria  indica,  Gokal 
dhup,  Galbanum,  and  many  others.  The  lecture  will  be  printed  in  full  in  th« 
Society's  Journal. 

The  following  papers  were  also  read  (in  whole  or  part)  at  the  meeting  -.--Doiim 
Palms  in  India,  by  G.  Carstensen  ;  the  Butterflies  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(continued),  by  J.  A.  Betham  ;  Description  of  a  Rare  Fungus,  by  Dr.  K.  R.  Kirtikar  ; 
Note  on  Dalbergia  Spinosa,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Dalgado  ;  Leaf  Weevils,  by  Major  C  A.  R. 
Sage  ;  and  the  Temerity  of  Rats,  by  Capt.  R.  Light,  all  of  which  will  be  pubHshed 
in  due  course  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OP  WILD  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Government  by  the  Bombay  Katoral 
History   Society  on  the    snbjeot   of  protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  the  Presi- 
dency : — 
From 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Bombay  Natand  History  Society, 
To 

The  Acting  Under- Seorefcary  to  Government,  Bombay. 

SiE,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  1876  of  28th 
February  last,  containing  draft  rules,  under  section  25  (I)  of  the  Indian  Forest  Act, 
proposed  by  Mr,  A.  T.  Shuttle  worth. 

The  Rules  have  b6on  submitted  to  a  \BjrgQ  number  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
and  I  am  now  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  rules,  if 
passed  (with  exception  of  Nos.  1  and  4),  will  be  most  unpopular  and  will  prove  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  to  everyone.  The  Committee  of  the 
Society  have  carefully  considered  tlie  question  from  its  various  standpoints,  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  Gk>vemment 
should  pass  a  special  Act  with  a  view  of  establishiug  a  ''Close  Season,"  duriog 
which  all  indigerwm  wild  birds  and  harmless  wild  animals  should  be  protected. 

Considering  the  wautun  destruction  of  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  plumage,  which 
has  of  late  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  appears  to  be  on  the 
inoreano,  the  Committee  are  of  opiuioa  that  protection  should  not  be  restricted  to 
game,  but  should  extend  to  all  indigenous  wild  birds,  as  well  as  to  harmless  wild 
animals,  and  that  a  measure  basod  on  such  liberal  and  comprehensive  lines  would 
meet  with  the  approval  and  sympatliy  of  Natives  as  well  as  Europeans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the 
forests  in  this  Presidency  closed  for  the  monsoon  mouths  (say  from  15th  June  to 
15ch  October),  daring  which  time  the  majority  of  indigeuous  wild  birds  and  harmlesti 
wild  animals  breed. 

I  beg  to  attach,  in  an  appendix,  several  extracts  from  a  large  number  of  letters 

which  have  lately  been   sent  to   this  Society   from   Siud  and   other   parts   of   the 

country. — I  have,  &c. 

H.  M.  Phipson,  Honorary  Secretary, 

Bombay  Natural  History  Society. 

6,  Apollo  Street,  IGth  April,  1891. 


Appfndix. 
'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  time 
ia  not  far  distant  when  the  indigenous  game  birds  of  Siiid  will  be  well  nigh  extermi- 
nated in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  country.  Having  had  some  experience  all  over 
this  district,  I  know  that  the  Black  Partridge  has  decreased  greatly  in  number, 
especially  in  the  Rohri  and  Shikar  pur  districts.  It  was  in  the  Bohri  district  that 
they  were  netted  for  their  plumage  in  enormous  numbers  a  few  years  ago.  I  believe 
the  number  was  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Symous — some  40,000.  The  shooting  grounds 
3«  ^^ 
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about  Mangprani,  in  the  Shikarpur  district,  are  now  worthless.  As  regards  other 
birds,  a  oonsiderabl^  traffic  in  plamage  goes  on  in  a  qniet  way,  and  one  only 
occasionally  hears  of  it.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  great  demand  for  certain 
feathers  of  the  oomnaon  paddy  bird,  for  which  Es.  23  per  "tola"  were  paid.  As 
very  few  feathers  from  each  bird  are  taken,  and  these  small  ones,  the  number  of 
birds  required  to  produce  a  "  tola"  weight  of  these  feathers  was  considerable.  I 
expostulated  with  the  zemindars  about  it,  but  I  heard  that  several  men  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  slaughtering  the  birds  for  the  sake  of  these  few  feathers.  I 
do  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  permitted." 

Sindf  February,  1891. 

**  I  am  afraid  the  fig^ures  reported  to  you  were  anything  but  exaggerated.  Seven  or 
eight  years  ago  it  was  rumoured  that  80,000  Black  Partridge  skins  had  been  sent  off 
from  one  station  in  the  Bohri  Division  (Shikarpur  district).  In  this  (the  Eastern 
Nara)  district  large  numbers  of  large  blue  Kingfishers  and  Egrets  used  to  be  kiUed, 
and  last  year  I  came  across  a  band  of  Madrassees  engaged  in  trapping  EingSshers. 
The  awful  destruction  men  of  this  class  must  cause  may  be  imagined  when  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  come  every  year  this  long  journey  from  Madras,  and  they  were 
able  to  pay  all  expenses  and  make  a  living  out  of  the  sale  of  the  skins  they  procured 
in  their  cold  weather  tour." 


Hyderabad,  Sind,  Feb.,  1891. 


The  above  are  extracted  from  a  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  Society, 
all  testifying  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  birds,  Ac.,  in  various  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

H.  M.  Phipson,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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NESTING    IN    WESTERN    INDIA. 
By  Lieut.  H.  E.  Barnes,  F.Z.S. 

(Continued  f I om  page  153,   Vol.   VL) 
With  a  Plate. 

944.— THE  FLAMINGO. 

Phcenicoptcrus  autiquorumy.  Lath. 

The  Flamingo  is  very  common  in  Sind  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  near 
Bombay,  and  occurs  as  far  South  as  Ratnagiri. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  breed  in  India,  but  as  Mr.  Hume 
remarks,  speaking  of  the  Salt  Lake  at  Sambhur,  they  have  an  untidy 
habit  of  dropping  their  eggs  about  before  leaving  the  lake  for  their 
breeding  haunts. 

They  breed  in  great  numbers  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
there  is  (or  was)  a  splendid  series  of  their  eggs,  obtained  from  thence, 
in  the  Frere  Hall  Museum,  Karachi. 

The  eggs  in  my  collection  are  moderately  long  ovals  in  shape 
somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  measure  3*64  inches  in  length  by 
2-28  in  breadth. 
87 
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The  true  egg  is  a  very  delicate  bluish-white  (skim-milk  blue),  but 
this  is  altogether  obscured  by  a  friable  chalky  coyering  which  ii 
easily  removed. 

944  6w.— THE  LESSER  FLAMINGO. 

Phcenicopterua  minor,  G.  8t,  Hill. 

At  times  the  Lesser  Flamingo  is  very  common  at  the  Scunbhur 
Lake^  and  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  Sind.  A  specimen  has 
also  been  recorded  from  Secunderabad  in  the  Deccao. 

Like  the  last,  none  remain  to  breed  in  India,  but  it  has  the  same 
slipshod  way  of  dropping  its  eggs  about  before  leaving.  Mr*  Hume 
has  received  several  from  that  locality. 

A  Sindhi  fisherman,  who  used  often  to  accompany  me  on  nesting 
trips,  brought  me  an  egg  which  he  had  found  on  a  sand  bank  on  the 
Lidus^  some  miles  below  Kotri.  The  egg  was  discolored  and  quite 
rotten,  and  burst  when  I  attempted  to  clean  it ;  it  must  have  been 
lying  on  the  sand  for  weeks.  It  was  very  similar  to  eggs  of 
Ph<Btiicqpteru8  antiquorum,  but  from  its  small  size  I  feel  sure  that 
it  belonged  to  the  present  species,  still  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was 
only  an  abnormally  small  egg  of  its  larger  congener. 

I  most  carefully  examined  the  huge  series  of  Flamingo  eggs  in  the 
Frere  Hall  Museum,  Karachi,  but  failed  to  detect  any  so  small, 
although  they  differed  in  size  a  good  deal. 

950.-.THE  NUKTAH. 
The  Black-heaueh  Qtx)SB. 

The  Comb  Duck, 
Sarcidiornis  melanotus,  Tern, 

The  Nuktah  is  not  uncommon  in  parts  of  Guzerat,  Rajputana,  and 
the  Deccan.  It  appears  to  be  absent  from  Sind  in  the  north,  and 
from  Ratnagiri  in  the  south.  In  most  other  places  it  occurs  as  an 
occasional  straggler. 

Although  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  migratory,  yet  it  wanders 
about  a  good  deal,  occurring  in  some  parts  only  during  the  breeding 
season,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  permanent  residents  where 
found. 
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At  the  breeding  season  the  fleshy  knob  on  the  bill  of  the  drake 
becomes  greatly  enlarged^  and  it  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  vernacular 
name  {Nuktah)^  and  also  the  name  of  "  Comb  Duck,**  by  which  it  is 
known  to  most  sportsmen. 

They  breed  during  the  rains ;  the  nest  being  generally  placed 
in  a  large  hole  in  a  tree,  occasionally  in  a  hollow  formed  by  two  or 
three  large  branches  where  they  spring  from  the  trunk,  and  according 
to  Jerdon,  more  rarely  amongst  the  sedges  and  rushes  on  the  borders 
of  a  jheel. 

Personally  I  have  never  met  with  a  nest  in  the  latter  situation. 
The  nest  is  composed  mainly  of  sticks  well  lined  with  grass,  leaves, 
and  feathers,  occasionally  they  are  said  to  make  use  of  old  nests  pre- 
viously occupied  by  an  eagle  or  large  owl. 

The  eggs,  from  seven  to  twelve  in  number,  are  regular  ovals  in 
shape,  slightly  pointed  at  one  end.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  compact 
in  texture,  and  when  fresh  resembles  polished  ivory,  but  they  soon 
become  soiled.  They  measure  about  2*3  inches  in  length  by  about  1*7 
inches  in  breadth,  but  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  size,  eggs  of 
the  same  clutch  even  differing.  Mr.  Hume  records  finding  a  nest 
containing  forty  eggs,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  produce  of  a  single  bird. 

I  found  two  nests  in  the  middle  of  the  rains,  both  in  holes  in  trees, 
one  contained  two  eofgs,  the  other  was  not  quite  finished.  On  visiting 
the  place  a  fortnight  later,  I  found  to  my  disgust  that  a  party  of 
Brinjaries  hod  only  the  day  before  snared  the  parent  birds  and  had 
ate  them  and  the  eggs.  They  said  that  the  nests  contained  eleven 
and  nine  eggs  respectively. 
Neemuch,  Augmt,  H.  E,  Barnes, 

Baroda,  August  (eggs).  October  {young).        H.  Littledaie,  B.A, 

951.— THE  COTTON  TEAL. 

Nettopus  coromandelianus,    Omel, 

The  distribution  of  the  Cotton  Teal  in  Western  India  is  very 
irregular.  It  is  a  common  permanent  resident  in  all  the  large  tanks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neemuch.  Has  been  found  breeding  in  a  small 
tank  near  Baroda.  Occurs  in  one  or  two  of  the  rush -covered  jheels 
between  Ahmedabad  and  Deesa.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
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of  the  Deccan,  and  occurs  in  a  few  localities  in  Ratnagiri.  In  places 
where  they  are  not  much  interfered  with,  they  are  very  bold  and 
confiding,  allowing  one  to  approach  quite  closely ;  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  garrison  towns  they  are  much  more  wary,  keeping  well  out  of  range 
in  the  centre  of  the  jheel  or  else  hiding  themselves  amongst  the 
rushes  and  lotus  leaves  on  the  borders. 

They  breed  during  the  rains  in  holes  in  mango  or  other  soft- 
wooded  trees ;  occasionally  in  holes  in  old  wells  and  buildings  ;  more 
rarely  still  amongst  patches  of  reeds  or  rushes. 

The  eggs  are  often  laid  without  any  attempt  at  making  a  nest, 
but  usually  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  lining,  consisting  of  fiie  grass  and 
feathers,  and  occasionally  a  well-made  nest  is  met  with.  When 
the  nest  is  built  amongst  rushes,  it  is  semi-floating,  and  is  more  care- 
fully made. 

The  eggs,  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  are  very  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  averaging  fully  1'7  inches  in  length  by  1*3  in 
breadth,  they  are  oval  in  shape  and  are  of  a  delicate  ivory  white 
colour,  but  are  not  so  glossy  as  those  of  the  Nuktah,  nor  so  liable  to 
become  discoloured. 

Baroda,  September  to  October.  H.   Littkdale,    B.A, 

952.— THE  LESSER  WHISTLING  TEAL. 

Dendrocygna  javanica,  Hors. 

The  Lesser  Whistling  Teal  or  Wood-duck  is  a  common  permanent 
resident  in  Sind,  and  is  far  from  uncommon  in  Central  India  and 
Rajputana,  but  in  the  Deccan  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  rare 
winter  visitor.  They  breed  from  about  the  middle  up  to  the  end  of 
the  rains.  The  nest  is  sometimes  placed  amongst  the  sedges,  rushes, 
&c.,  along  the  borders  of  the  j  heels,  which  at  this  season  are  generally 
large  sheets  of  water  ;  just  as  often  they  occupy  old  Crow,  Kite,  or 
Heron's  nests,  and  less  frequently  build  a  crow-like  nest  themselves 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  tree,  at  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  consist  of  thin  sticks 
and  twigs,  lined  with  grass  and  feathers.  The  eggs,  eight  to 
fourteen  in  number,  are  usually  broad    ovals,  compressed  a  very 
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little   at  one  end;  in  colour   they  are  pure  white  when  fresh,  but 
become  sullied  after  they  have  been  a  few  days  in  the  nest. 

They  are  very  different  in  texture  to  eggs  of  the  Cotton  Teal  and 
Nuktah  ;  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  the  average  of  a  large 
number  was  1*86  in  length  by  rather  more  than  1'5  in  breadth. 

Leesa  (Milana)^  July  and  August.  H.  E.  Barnes. 

Hyderabad  (Sind),        Do.  Do. 

Neetnuch,  Do.  Do. 

953.— THE  LARGE  WHISTLING  TEAL. 

Dendrocygna  fulray  OmeL 

The  large  Whistling  Teal  occurs  in  Sind,  and  is  stated  to  be  very 
rare  in  the  Deccan  The  only  eggs  I  have  seen  were  sent  to  me  from 
Maldah.  Although  I  have  been  twice  stationed  at  Saugor,  from 
whence  the  only  eggs  Mr.  Hume  ever  received  were  obtained,  yet  I 
never  once  met  with  the  bird,  and  I  kept  a  good  look  out  for  it,  moro 
especially  during  the  rains.  At  Hyderabad,  Sind,  I  found  a  nest  in 
a  babool  tree  in  the  very  centre  of  a  deep  and  rather  large  jheel. 
I  could  see  the  bird  sitting  on  the  nest.  I  waded  in  as  near  as  I  could, 
but  was  too  far  away  to  hit  the  bird,  although  I  fired  to  make  her 
show  herself,  and  then  I  felt  certain  that  I  had  at  last  seen  the  long- 
sought-for  Large  Whistling  Teal.  The  next  day  I  turned  up  with 
a  large  plank,  which  I  used  as  a  raft,  and  sitting  astride  with  one 
leg  dangling  on  each  side,  I  paddled  off  to  the  tree,  but  the  bird  was 
gone,  so  were  the  eggs,  and  the  nest  was  pulled  to  pieces.  My  shikari 
told  me  afterwards  that  a  sepoy  of  the  Beluchi  Regiment,  hearing 
my  shot,  came  to  see  what  I  had  been  firing  at,  and  spotted  the  bird 
and  nest,  and  so  I  lost  them.  I  discovered  afterwards  that  the  tree 
could  be  easily  approached  from  the  opposite  side.  I  have  always 
had  a  private  opinion  that  my  shikari  took  a  much  more  active  part 
in  the  matter  (even  if  he  was  not  the  principal  actor)  than  he  chose 
to  admit. 

The  eggs  in  my  collection  are  not  larger  than  large  eggs  of  the 
Lesser  Whistling  Teal,  and  I  am  doubtful  about  their  authenticity. 
They  measure  1*9  inches  in  length  by  1*6  in  breadth. 
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969.— THE  SPOTTED-BILLED  DUCK. 

Anas  pcBcilorhyncJia,  Forst, 

The  Spotted-billed  Duck  is  more  or  less  common  in  suitable  places 
throughout  the  Western  Presidency,  and  appears  to  be  a  permanent 
resident  wherever  found,  moving  about  of  course  as  water  is  more  or 
less  plentiful. 

They  breed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  monsoon,  or  as  soon 
as  the  grass  and  rushes,  amongst  which  the  nest  is  placed,  is 
sufficiently  grown.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the  nest  is  placed  on 
a  flat  branch  of  a  tree,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  most 
often  it  is  on  the  ground.  The  nest,  which  is  well  made,  is  composed 
of  rushes  and  grass,  and  is  Uned  with  feathers  from  the  mother's 
breast. 

The  eggs,  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  broadish  ovals  in  shape, 
and  are  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  getting  dingy  and  sullied  as 
incubation  proceeds ;  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  the  average 
is  about  2*15  inches  in  length  by  1*7  in  breadth. 

I  have  often  shot  flappers  in  January,  and  have  found  them  very 
good  eating. 

MhoWf  August.  H.   JE,   Barnes. 

Neemuch,  August  and  September,  Do. 

960.— THE  PINK-HEADED  DUCK. 

Rhodonessa  cart/ophyllacea,  Lath. 
Colonel  Swinhoe  found  the  Pink-headed  Duck  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon at  the  Depalpore  Lake,  near  Mhow.  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  there,  neither  did  I  ever  see  a  specimen  from  thence,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  if  some  sportsmen  or  other  interested  person  would 
kindly  verify  the  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  place  is  very  strictly  preserved,  and  very  secluded,  and  is 
just  the  place  suited  to  them,  and  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  this 
duck  has  not  been  reported  from  any  other  portion  of  the  Presidency, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  there  :  if  it  does,  it  would  of  course  breed. 
I  therefore  give  a  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs.  The  nest  is 
placed  on  the  ground  in  long  grass,  is  fairly  well  made^  and  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Spot-billed  Duck. 
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The  eggs,  six  to  seven  in  number,  are  quite  unlike  any  other  duck- 
egg  known  to  me,  being  nearly  spherical,  measuring  1*78  inches  in 
length  by  1*66  in  breadth. 

The  shell  is  compact  but  not  particularly  smooth  in  texture^  and  is 
of  a  dull  whitish  colour,  generally  a  good  deal  sullied. 

The  only  egg  I  have  was  given  me  by  the  Curator  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta. 

961&W.-THE  MARBLED  DUCK. 

Chaulelaamus  angustirostris,  Menetr. 

I  had  some  small  duck  eggs  given  to  me  years  ago  by  the  Curator 
t>f  the  Frere  HaU  Museum.  At  the  time  he  said  they  belonged  to 
the  Blue-winged  Teal.  They  came  from  the  Mekran  Coast,  together 
with  eggs  of  the  Crab  Plover.  Colonel  Butler,  who  received  similar 
«ggs  about  the  same  time,  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  imdoubted 
eggs  of  the  Marbled  Duck,  consequently  mine  must  be  the  same. 

They  are  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  but  are  much  soiled,  and  the 
lapse  of  years  has  not  improved  their  appearance. 

975.— THE  LITTLE  GREBE. 
The  Dabchick. 
Podiceps  mitwr,  Lin. 
The  Little  Grebe  is  found  everywhere,  wherever  it  can  find  water 
deep  enough  to  swim  in.  It  breeds  towards  the  end  of  the  rains, 
making  a  large  floating  or  semi-floating  nest,  composed  of  aquatic 
weeds  and  rushes ;  it  is  a  mere  pad  or  mass,  with  a  depression  in 
the  centre  for  the  eggs,  which  are  usually  five  in  number,  and 
when  fresh  laid,  pure  white  in  colour,  but  they  soon  become  sullied, 
and  when  incubated  are  often  of  a  deep  smoky  brown.  This  is 
owing  to  the  birds  covering  their  eggs  with  wet  weeds  whenever 
they  leave  the  nest.  In  fact,  so  inveterate  is  the  habit,  it  seems 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  Many  pairs  breed  annually 
on  St.  Mary's  tank.  Poena ;  the  Commissariat  Store  compound  forms 
one  side  of  the  tank,  and  I  have  often  crept  noiselessly  up  in  the 
early  morning,  just  opposite  to  where  I  knew  there  was  a  nest,  with 
the  intention  to  surprise  the  sitting  bird  and  make  her  leave  the  eggs 
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uncovered,  but  the  moment  I  would  show  myself,  the  bird  would 
give  a  few  vigorous  pecks,  and  disappear  almost  instantaneously, 
and  the  eggs  would  be  covered ;  only  once  did  I  succeed  in  getting  the 
bird  to  leave  the  egg  (for  there  was  only  one,  and  that  was  apparently 
just  laid)  uncovered.  The  nest  was  within  five  yards  of  the  bank, 
and  she  dived  as  soon  as  she  saw  tne,  but  even  as  I  looked  the  egg 
disappeared.  I  waded  out  to  the  nest,  and  found  that  the  egg 
had  been  covered  as  usual ;  the  bird  had  simply  dived  and  returned 
with  only  its  beak  above  water,  and  silently  but  effectually  covered 
her  egg ;  after  this  I  discontinued  my  experiments. 

The  eggs  are  longish-ovals,  usually  pointed  at  both  ends,  but 
they  are  subject  to  much  variation.  They  are  slightly  chalky,  but 
fairly  close  in  texture. 

They  average  1*4  inches  in  length  by  barely  an  inch  in  breadth. 

981^^r.— HEMPRICH'S  GULL. 

Larus  hemprichi,  Bonap. 

Although  the  eggs  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns  are  well  represented  in 
my  collection,  yet  personally  I  know  very  little  of  their  breeding 
habits.  Mr.  Gumming,  the  present  Curator  of  the  Frere  Hall  Museum, 
knows  more  about  the  breeding  of  the  Indian  Gulls  and  Terns  than 
any  man  living,  but  he  has  placed  little  or  nothing  on  record,  and  was 
too  busy  to  respond  to  an  appeal  I  made  to  him  for  information.  I 
have  had  therefore  to  fall  back  on  Colonel  Butler,  who  did  so  much 
in  his  time  for  Indian  Ornithology  and  Oology. 

Hemprich's  Gull  is  common  in  Karachi  harbour  and  all  along 
the  Mekran  Coast.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  Gulls  about  Aden, 
and  breeds  quite  close,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away  to  search 
for  eggs,  and  I  could  not  induce  anyone  else  to  do  so. 

The  Arabs  here  are  most  indolent  and  will  not  do  anything  that 
they  are  unaccustomed  to ;  for  instance,  I  once  shot  a  black-necked 
Grebe  (Poriiceps  nigricollk)  and,  although  there  was  a  fisherman  in 
his  boat  within  fifty  yards,  he  refused  to  pick  it  up  for  me,  notwith- 
standing that  I  offered  him  a  rupee  to  do  so,  and  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  strip  and  fetch  it  myself,  which  was  rather  a  risky  thing  to 
do,  as  the  sun  was  high,  and  sharks  by  no  means  imknown,  but  the 
specimen  was  worth  nmning  some  risk  for. 
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Colonel  Butler  obtained  the  eggs  from  the  island  of  Astolah,  cm 
the  Mekran  Coast,  on  the  Gth  August.  The  boatmen  stated  that  the 
nt^sta  were  similar  to  those  of  the  crow,  and  were  placed  in  the 
Salsola  bushes  on  the  top  of  the  island;  he  heard  afterwards  from 
others  that  they  sometimes  laid  upon  rocks,  but  the  nests  arc 
always  well  hidden,  and  are  consequently  hard  to  find.  The  maximum 
number  of  eggs  appears  to  be  three.  They  differ  a  good  deal  both 
in  shape  and  size,  but  typically  they  are  oval  in  shape,  often  a  little 
pointed  at  one  end.  The  ground-colour  is  a  pale  brown  buffy-stone 
with  numerous  irregular  blotches  and  spots  of  various  shades  of  brown ; 
in  dark  coloured  varieties  the  markings  approach  to  a  coffee-brown. 

The  eggs  vary  from  2*1  to  2'45  inches  in  length  and  from  1*45 
to  1*72  in  breadth. 

dSlguat.—TllVl  SLENDER-BILLED  GULL. 

Larus  gelmtcs^   Licht. 

The  eggs  I  have  of  the  Slender-billed  Gull  were  given  to  mq  by 
Mr,  Gumming,  who  took  them  personally  somewhere  near  Fao  in 
Persia,  he  told  me  at  the  time  the  exact  place  and  date,  but  my 
notes  have  boo  a  mislaid,  aud  I  cannot  quote  them  ;  Colonel  Butler, 
through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  obtained  them  from  a  swamp,  somo 
eight  miles  from  Ormarra,  about  the  end  of  May. 

The  nests  consisted  of  substantial  pads  of  grass,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground,  on  mounds  of  sand,  and  were  very  solidly 
constructed.  The  eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  are  broadish  ovals 
in  shape,  often  pointed  at  one  end.  The  ground-colour  is  dull  white, 
rarely  with  a  creamy  tinge,  and  the  markings,  consisting  of  spots  and 
blotches,  are  burnt  umber,  in  some  cases  almost  black  and  pale 
grey  lilac.  When  the  markings  are  small,  they  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  egg ;  if  large,  they  are 
generally  collected  at  the  big  end,  forming  a  cap  or  zone. 

They  average  2'18  inches  in  length  by  about  1-52  in  breadth. 

982.— THE  CASPIAN  TERN. 

Sterna  caspia,  Pall, 
The  Caspian  Tern  is  not  uncommon  near  Karachi,  and  occurs 
all  along  the  Coast  as  far  south  as  Ceylon.     Colonel  Butler  received 
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the  eggs  from  the  island  of  Warba,  at  the  head  of  the  Petsian  Gulf, 
early  in  April.  The  nests  were  abundant  and  built  in  colonies* 
They  consisted  of  small  mounds  of  sand,  scraped  up  four  or  five 
inches  high,  and  about  a  foot  apart,  with  a  few  small  sticks  and 
twigs  on  the  top.  The  eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  are  broadish 
ovals  in  shape,  occasionally  pointed  at  one  end ;  the  shell  is  compact 
but  rather  coarse  in  texture.  In  colour  they  are  greyish- white 
tinged  faintly  with  creamy  or  buffy-brown,  sometimes  but  not 
often  they  are  of  a  brownish  stone-colour.  The  markings  are  small 
and  thinly  set,  and  consist  of  spots  and  specks  of  brown  of  various 
shades,  with  faint  underlying  spots  of  lilac  or  pale  inky-purple. 
They  vary  in  length  from  2*3  to  2*75  inches  and  in  breadth  from 
1*71  to  1*89.  The  eggs  in  my  collection  are  intermediate  in  size 
between  these  two  extremes. 

983.— THE  GULL-BILLED  TERN. 
Steima  anfflica,  Mont 

The  Gull-billed  Tern  is  not  imcommon  in  the  cold  weather,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  remain  to  breed  within  our  limits. 

Colonel  Butler  received  eggs  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
island,  but  from  a  different  part  of  it,  as  the  preceding. 

The  nests  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Caspian  Tern,  and  like 
them  were  placed  on  small  mounds  of  sand  about  a  foot  or  so 
apart.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are  hard,  fine  and  compact  in 
texture,  but  quite  free  from  gloss.  They  vary  in  colour  from  greyish- 
white  to  a  decided  brown,  the  markings  consists  of  specks  and 
spots  of  various  shades  of  sepia-brown,  with  underlying  clouds  and 
blotches  of  inky-purple  or  greyish-brown. 

They  vary  from  1-83  to  22  in  length  and  from  1*35  to  1*57  in 
breadth.     My  eggs  measure  1*9  by  1*48. 

985.— THE  INDIAN  RIVER  TERN. 

Sterna  seena,  Si/kes. 

During  the  cold  weather  the  Indian  River  Tern  occurs  more  or  less 
commonly  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western  India,  the 
exception  being  the  Konkan,  where  its  occurrence  appears  doubtful. 
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« 

Some*  fe^r  remain  to  breed  in  Rajputana  wid  Guzerat,  as  I  have 
taken  eggs  in  both  these  districts  in  April. 

In  Sind  it  is  very  common  and  is  a  permanent  resident,  breeding 
in  great  numbers  during  April  and  May,  on  the  sandy  islands,  in 
the  bed  of  the  River  Indus.  On  one  of  these  islands  alone^  a  small 
one,  about  a  mile  below  Kotri,  I  counted  over  one  hundred  nest-holes, 
and  most  of  them  contained  three  eggs  each,  some  few  had  four. 

Although  there  were  so  many  nests,  they  were  a  good  deal  scatter- 
ed, and  required  looking  for,  a&  they  are- difficult,  especially  to  an 
unpractised  eye,  to  see,  as  they  assimilate  so  perfectly  with  the 
sand  on  which  they  are  pluced.. 

The  egga  are*  laid  in  a  small  depression/  scratched  in  the  sand  ;  in 
shape  they  are-  rather  broad  ovals,  fine  and  smooth  in  texture, 
measuring  about  1*64  inches  in  length  by  1*24  in  breadth;  the 
ground-colour  variea  from,  pale  greenish-grey  to  a  warm  bufEy-stone, 
and  they  are  streaked,  spotted  and  lined  with  various  shades  of  dark 
brown,  with  the  usual  underlying  clouds  and  blotches  of  faint  inky- 
purple  or  lilac. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Nests  and  Eggs  cf  Indian  Birds,  1st  edition^  says 
that  these  two  types  are  commonly  found  in  the  same  nest,  and  infers 
that  they  are  the  produce  of  one  bird,  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. I  have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting' hundreds  of  nests,  and 
although  now  and  then  I  have  found  a  greenish-grey  Q^g  with  three 
buffy  ones,  or  a  huffy  egg  with  three  greenish-grey,  yet  ordinarily 
they  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  depth  of  colouring ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  quite  obvious,  that  the  odd  e^^  has  been  dropped  into  the  nest- 
hole  by  another  bird. 

Neemuchy  Api'U^  H.  E.  Barnes. 

Deesa,  Do.  Do. 

Hyderabad  {Siiid)y        March  and  AprU.  Do. 

9ft7.— THE  BLACK-BELLIED  TERN. 

Sterna  melanogastra,  Tern. 
The  Black-bellied  Tern  seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  common  per- 
manent resident  throughout  the  Western  Presidency,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  occurs  in  the  £onkan.    Colonel  Butler  did  not  meet 
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with  it  in  Northern  Gnzerat,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has 
overlooked  it.  They  breed  during  March,  generally  ten  or  four- 
teen days  before  its  larger  congener,  the  Indian  Eiver  Tern. 

Although  a  good  many  pairs  breed  together,  yet  the  nests  are  as 
a  rule  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  like  those  of  the  preceding  are  hard 
to  discover.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  small  depressions  scratched  in 
the  sand ;  the  number  seems  to  vary.  I  found  a  clutch  of  four  near 
Neemuch  and  had  another  clutch  of  four  brought  in,  but  on  the  sandy 
islets  of  the  Indus  I  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  or  two 
nestlings. 

The  eggs  are  moderately  broad  ovals  in  shape,  pointed  at  one  end ; 
they  measure  about  r25  inches  in  length  by  0*96  in  breadth.  They 
vary  in  colour  a  good  deal,  but  are  typically  buff)%  and  the  markings, 
consisting  of  spots  and  specks,  and  occasionally  blotches,  are  of  a 
purplish  or  reddish-brown,  with  faint  underlying  clouds  of  inky-pur- 
ple. 

They  are  often  foimd  breeding  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Indian 
River  Tern. 

Neemuch,  March.  JT.  E,  Barnes. 

Hyderabad,  Svid,  Do.  Do. 

987  his.— TRY.  WniTE-CHEEKED  TERN. 

Sterna  alhigena,  Licht, 

During,  the  cold  weather  the  White-cheeked  Tern  is  very  common 
all  along  the  Coast,  from  Ratnagiri  in  the  south  to  Karachi  harbour 
in  the  north,  continuing  to  be  common  on  the  Mekran  Coast.  They 
breed  on  the  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Colonel  Butler  received  eggs  of  this  species  from  the  island  of 
Allah  on  the  10th  June,  and  as  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hume's 
kindness  for  one  of  these  very  eggs,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  note  in  full. 

[Colonel  Butler  received  eggs  of  this  species  from  the  Persian 
Gulf-  The  gentleman  who  took  them  thus  writes : — "  As  requested, 
I  made  another  trip  on  the  10th  of  June  to  the  island  of  Allah,  about 
40  miles  east  of  Bushire,  where  the  eggs  you  got  were  taken  from. 
At  low  tide  it  is  one  island,  but  at  high  tide  becomes  two,  from  low 
ground  in  the  centre  becoming  submerged.      Sterna  albigena  was 
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breeding  on  one,  and  Sterna  ancesthefa  on  the  other.  The  former 
{Sferna  albigeiin)  lays  in  the  open  on  the  bare  ground  ;  no  nest,  but 
in  some  instances,  a  few  pieces  of  twigs  were  obserrable.  Eggs, 
in  number  one  or  two,  not  more.  One  egg  was  peculiar,  being  abnost 
white  without  any  spots,  the  bird  was  shot  off  the  nest,  so  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  The  eggs  of  this  species,  like  those  of  most 
of  the  Terns,  vary  a  good  deal  in  shape,  size  and  colour.  Typically 
they  are  moderately  broad  ovals  somewhat  pointed  towards  the  small 
end,  but  some  specimens  are  quite  of  the  hen '•shaped  type,  others 
are  broader  and  slightly  pyriform,  while  I  have  three  or  four  very 
elongated  ovals  markedly  pointed  towards  the  small  end.  Typically 
the  ground-colour  is  a  moderately  pale  brownish-ycllow-stone  colour, 
but  occasionally  this  brightens  to  a  warm  ca/e-au-lait ;  in  many  it  is 
only  creamy,  and  rarely  it  is  almost  pure  white.  Typically,  again, 
the  markings  are  neither  very  large  or  very  dense.  Moderate-sized 
blotches,  specks  and  spots  of  a  brown,  varying  from  deep  umber 
brown,  almost  black,  through  a  variety  of  shades  to  almost  sepia 
brown.  In  some  eggs  all  these  primary  markings  are  very  small. 
One  egg  in  twenty  exhibits  a  few  good  sized  blotches.  Beside  these 
primary  markings,  all  the  eggs  exhibit  more  or  less  numerous 
grey  or  pale  inky-purple  sub-surface  looking  streaks,  clouds  and 
spots. 

In  one  or  two  eggs  the  primary  markings  are  altogether  wanting, 
and  they  exhibit  none  but  these  secondary  ones.  One  egg  we  got 
had  the  ground  white  and  was  absolutely  devoid  of  all  markings. 
Variations  like  this  occur  in  most  species ;  even  in  highly  coloured 
eggs,  like  CEdicnemus  scolopax,  similar  white  varieties  occur.  The 
texure  of  the  shell  is  fine  and  compact,  but  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
gloss. 

The  eggs  vary  from  1*48  to  1*71  in  length  and  from  1*07  to   1*21 
in  breadth." 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birds,  2nd  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  page  311. 

988/(?r.-.SATJNDEIl'S  TERN. 
Sterna  saundersi^  Hume. 
The  Little  Tern  occurs  during  the  cold  weather  as  far  south  as 
Ratnagiri;  at  Karachi  it  is  very  common,   and  is  a  permanent 
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resident,  breeding  abundantly  during  May  and  June  on  the  plain 
between  the  Camp  and  Clifton,  where  I,  ia  company  with  Mr. 
Murray,  have  taken  many  eggs.  A  friend,  to.  whom  I  wrote  two 
yeaxB  ago,  informed  me  that  the  birds  had  all  but  deserted  the  place, 
und  that  it  wa»  only  by  the-  most  careful  search  and  after  going 
seyerat  times  thaft  he  managed  to  secure  two  clutches  for  me;  The 
eggs,  two  innumiber,  never  more-,  are  placed  in.  slight  natural  depres- 
sions m  the  ground,  in  hoof  prints,  cart  rutsy  or  else  on  tiny  hillock  Si 
but  always  where  the  ground  is  comparatively  hard  and  dry,  and 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  damp  soil ;  they  do  not  seeuL 
to  scratch  holes  for  themselves* 

In  shape  they  are  moderately  broad  OTals>  a  good  doal  pointed 
towarda  one  end.     They  are  fine  in  texture,  but  very  fragile. 

The  ground-colour  is  a  clayey-brown,  and  they  seem  to  keep  fairly 
true  to  the  type,  not  exhibiting  such  extreme  variations  as- most 
Tern-eggs  do.  The  marking  are  specks  and  spots,  thinly  seattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the*  shell,  with  here  and  there  a  niggly 
scratch  or  line,  with  an  occasional  blotch  or  smudge  of  the  same 
shade  of  colour ;  the  secondary  markings  aie  larger,  and,  if  anything, 
more  nmnerous,  and  are  of  a  faint  soft  Hlac-grey  or  pale  inky-purple* 

They  average  about  1*2  inches  i&  length  by  nearly  0*9  in  breadth. 

Karachi,  May  and  June.  H.  E,  Baimes^ 

989.— THE  LARGE  SEA  TERN. 
Sterna  bergHf  LichL 

The  Large  Sea  or  Crested  Tern  is  common  all  aloarg  our  coasts, 
and  breeds  abundantly  on  the  island  of  Astolah,  on  the  Mekran  Coast, 
on  the  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  myself  have 
procured  large  series  of  eggs  from  islands  off  the  Somali  Coast. 

Colonel  Butler  found  them  breeding  during  May,  but  mine  were 
obtained  in  August. 

They  breed  in  immense  colonies,  the  birds  almost  touching  each 
other  as  they  sit,  this  they  do  to  protect  their  eggs  from  the  Gidls 
and  other  birds,  who  destroy  them  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity. 

The  fuU  number  of  eggs  in  a  clutch  is  three,  but  occasionally  two 
fully  incubated  eggs  will  be  f oiind ;  there  is  no  nest,  the  eggs  being 
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plaoed  in  depressions  scratched  in  the  sand ;  they  are  broad  OTals 
in  shape,  very  much  pointed  towards  one  end,  but  variations 
from  the  type  are  not  uncommon ;  they  have  no  gloss,  but  the  texture 
of  the  shell  is  firm  and  compact.  The  ground-colour  varies  a  good 
deal ;  white,  greenish-,  and  pinkish-white,  pale  yellowish,  pale  buff^ 
pinkish  stone-colour  and  warm  salmon-pink,  all  occur. 

The  markings  are  also  ver>'  variable,  consisting  of  specks,  spots, 
streaks,  blotches  and  jagged  lines  of  a  deep  burnt  sienna-brown,  in 
some  eggs  almost  ]>lack ;  the  secondary  markings  are  the  usual  pale, 
washed-out  underlying  clouds  and  blotches  of  lilac  and  faint 
inky-purple. 

They  are  usually  very  handsome  eggs.  They  vary  a  good  deal 
in  size,  but  not  more  so  than  those  of  most  large  Terns  do. 
The  average  of  a  large  number  was  2*45  iaches  in  length  by  about 
1*7  in  breadth. 

Doctor  Bartlett,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Department,  sent  a  fisher- 
man from  Aden  to  look  for  eggs  in  August,  the  man  returned  having 
been  to  Obok,  a  French  settlement  on  the  Somali  Coast,  with  a 
great  number  of  eggs  of  the  Large  Sea  Tern  {Sterna  bergii)  and  the 
Smaller  Sea  Tern  {Sterna  media).  There  were  some  others,  a  few  of 
the  Sooty  Tern  {Sterna  fnliginosa),  and  one  pair  of  the  White-cheeked 
Tern  {Sterna  albigena),  and  several  that  I  felt  doubtful  about,  as  I 
had  no  eggs  for  comparison,  having  left  my  collection  behind  at 
Saugor,  C.  P.,  and  it  does  not  do  to  trust  one's  memory.  He  kindly 
gave  me  as  many  of  these  eggs  as  I  wanted. 

990.— THE  SMALLER  SEA  TERN. 

Sterna  media,  Hors. 

The  Smaller  Sea  Tern  is  very  common  about  Karachi  harbour, 
and  occurs  for  some  distance  along  the  coast. 

They  breed  abundantly  on  the  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Colonel  Butler  obtained  a  large  series  from  the  island  of 
Arabd  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  does  not  state  the  date  on  which  he 
got  them. 

I  received  eggs  from  an  island  of  the  Somali  Coast,  and  others 
from  an  island  near  the  French  settlement  of  Obok  in  August. 
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The  full  complement  of  eggs  is  three,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  bare 
ground,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  its  larger  relative  ;  they  are  oval 
in  shape,  occasionally  moderately  broad,  and  are  pointed  at  one  end, 
the  texture  is  fine  but  glossless.  The  ground-colour  is  white,  rarely 
buffy- white,  the  primarj'-  markings,  which  are  as  a  rule  thinly  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  shell,  are  very  dark  in  colour,  abnost 
black,  there  are  generally  one  or  two  large  blotches  of  this  colour, 
blackish  in  the  centre,  but  becoming  reddish-brown  at  the  edj^es ;  the 
smaller  spots,  too,  are  often  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  reddish  nimbus, 
which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  egg ;  the  secondary  markings 
are  pale  lilac  or  faint  inky -purple,  and  have  the  appearance  of  lying 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  often 
not  very  apparent. 

They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  2*36  to  1*9  inches  in  length,  and 
from  I'O  to  1'37  inches  in  breadth,  but  the  average  of  a  very  largo 
series,  carefully  measured,  was  2*15  by  1*44. 

990Ws.— THE  SANDWICH  TERN. 
Sterna  cant  idea ,  Om, 
This  Tern  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Sind  and  Mekran  Coasts,  where 
it  is  stated  to  breed,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  egg,  neither  can  I 
find  any  description  of  one,  and  I  only  notice  it  here,  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  more  fortunate  may  be  able  to  supply  the  information 
required. 

992.— THE  BROWN-WINGED  TERN. 
Sterna  ancest/ieta,  Scop, 

The  Brown-winged  or  Panayan  Tern  is  common  along  the  6ea-coa.*5t. 
Mr.  Hume  found  thousands  of  rotten  and  addled  eggs  on  the 
Viugorla  Rocks  when  he  visited  them  in  February.  They  had 
apparently  been  lying  there  since  the  monsoons.  Many  dead  birds, 
both  young  and  old,  enabled  him  to  identify  the  species  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Colonel  Butler  has  left  on  record  two  or  three  notes  on  the  breed- 
ing of  these  birds  near  Bushire,  which  I  reproduce : — 

"  A  few  eggs  of  the  Panayan  Tern  (at  least  said  to  belong  to  this 
species)  were  taken  for  me  by  some  fishermen  about  the  8th  June, 
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1878.  They  were  found  on  mud  banks  on  the  island  of  Tungistan, 
about  40  miles  east  of  Bushire^  in  the  Persian  Gulf^  and  the  nests, 
which  contained  from  two  to  four  eggs  (considerably  incubated)  each, 
were  simply  round  depressions  in  the  ground,  scratched  by  the  birds 
themselves.  The  eggs  vary  much  in  ground-colour  and  markings, 
some  of  them  reminding  one  of  the  eggs  of  Sterna  aaundersi.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  these  eggs,  as  a  skin  of  Sterna  ancBstheta  was  forwarded 
with  them,  and  a  note  saying  that  there  were  no  other  Terns  laying 
in  the  island  at  the  time  they  were  taken/* 

fle  adds  a  couple  of  notes:— ^' A  quantity  of  eggs  taken  on  an 
island  16  miles  south  of  Bushire  on  the  18th  July,  1878.  The  nest 
consisted  of  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  just  above  high-water 
mark.  Seldom  more  than  one  egg  in  a  nest,  sometimes  two,  but 
never  more." 

"Lays  but  one  single  egg,  very  similar  to  the  egg  of  Sterna 
albigena,  but  rather  larger.  They  burrow  about  one  to  one-and-a-halt 
feet  under  shrubs  or  tufts  of  grass.  Sometimes  they  lay  on  the 
ground  under  shrubs  without  burrowing,  but  "never  in  an  exposed 
situation.  The  eggs  are  always  carefully  concealed,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  find.  The  eggs  I  found  were  aU  in  a  patch  of  grass  and 
shrubs  about  80  yards  long,    growing  thickly  together.    No  nest." 

Mr.  Hume  thus  describes  the  eggs : — 

*•  In  shape  the  eggs  seem  to  be  normally  very  much  that  of  a  hen's 
egg,  though  somewhat  more  pointed  and  elongated  examples  occur. 
The  gro^nd-colour  appears  to  vary  from  nearly  pure  white  to  a  rich 
pinky-stone  colour.  The  primary  markings,  often  small,  never 
apparently  very  large,  and  never  very  thickly  set,  are  a  rich  reddish 
or  bumt-sienna-brown,  becoming  black  in  some  spots ;  besides  these, 
chiefly  towards  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  a  certain  number  of  pale 
purplish-grey  specks  and  spots  are  observable,  occasionally  they  are 
pretty  densely  set  about  the  large  end,  but  in  many  eggs  they  are 
very  sparse  and  small.  The  shell,  as  usual  in  these  Terns,  is  very 
fine  and  close,  but  entirely  devoid  of  gloss. 

The  eggs  vary  from  1*61  to  1*88  inches  in  length,  from  1-16  to 
1*29  inohes  in  breadth."  Neata  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birdt,  Snd  Edn., 
Vol.IIL,p.SOO. 
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992W8.— THE  SOOTY  TERN. 

Sterna  fuliginosa,   Chnl. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumming  for  an  egg  of  tlie  Sooty  Tern.    It 
was  taken  on  an  island  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Qnlf,  but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  give  the  particulars.     I  have  also  seen  a  couple  of 
eggs  that  were  taken  from  an  island  on  the  Somali  Coast. 

Having  but  a  single  eg^y  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Hume's  description : — 

"  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  Very  variable,  both  in  size,  colour,  and 
markings.  Typically,  they  are  moderately  elongated,  rather  regular 
ovals,  somewhat  pointed,  as  a  rule,  towards  the  smaller  end,  but  §ome 
are  of  the  ordinary  hen-egg  shape,  and  a  few  are  markedly  elongate. 

The  shell  is  very  fine  and  compact,  but  has  no  gloss.  The  ground- 
colour varies  from  white  to  pinky- white,  and  from  this  latter  to  a 
yellowish-pinkish  stone-colour.  The  primary  markings  consist  of 
large  blotches,  spots,  streaks  and  specks  of  a  very  rich  brown,  which 
on  the  pinkish  eggs  is  often  decidedly  red,  and  on  the  rest  is  a  sienna- 
brown  (burnt  or  raw).  The  secondary  markings,  which  look  more 
or  less  as  if  they  were  beneath  the  shelly  consist  of  spots  and  blotches 
of  pale  purple-lilac,  purplish-brown  or  grey,  the  shade  varying  in 
different  specimens. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  markings  vary  much.  In  some 
eggs  all  the  markings  are  small  and  spotty,  in  others  the  majority 
are  large  and  bold ;  in  some  they  are  scattered  evenly  over  the  whole 
egg,  in  the  majority  they  are  most  numerous  about  the  large  end ; 
in  some  the  markings  are  pretty  densely  set,  in  others  they  are  very 
sparse. 

In  length  the  23  eggs  I  was  able  to  preserve  varied  from  1*86  to 
2*03,  and  the  breadth  from  1*26  to  1*45,  but  the  average  of  the  lot  is 
196  nearly  by  1*34."  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birds,  Snd  Edn.^ 
Vol.  III.,  p.  SOS. 

995.-THE  SCISSOR  BILL. 

The  Indian  Skimmer. 
Bhynchqps  albicollis,  Stvains. 
The  Scissor  Bill  is  very  common  on  the  Indus,  and  I  once  saw  one, 
jxLst  before  the  monsoons,  skimming  over  the  lake  at  JTeerun,  about 
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12  miles  from  Neemuch,  Central  India  ;  it  has  also  been  seen  once  on 
the  Nukhi  Talao  at  Mount  Aboo :  and  on  one  of  the  big  lakes 
near  Khanpur,  in  the  Oodeypore  district.  It  is  however  a  bird  of 
the  larger  rivers,  and  these  instances  are  very  exceptional. 

They  breed  cmi  the  sandy  islets  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Indus,  along 
with  the  Indian  River  Tern  {Sterna  8eena\,  the  Black-bellied  Tern 
{Sterna  melanogastraj ,  the  Small  Swallow  PIoybt  {Glareolalactea), 
and  the  Large  Sand  Plover  {JE^acm  recurvirostris). 

They  scrape  a  small  hollow  in  the  sand,  make  no  nest,  the  eggs, 
usually  four  in  number,  being  placed  on  the  bare  sand ;  they  are 
moderately  broad  ovals  in  shape,  usually  pointed  at  one  end,  averaging 
1*6  inches  in  length  by  rather  more  than  1*18  in  breadth,  but  they 
vary  a  good  deal  in  size. 

The  ground*colour  ia  very  various,  faint  greenish -white,  greyish- 
white,  salmon-colour,  pale  pinkish-bufi,  and  creamy-stone  all  occur. 
The  markings  are  bold,  consisting  almost  always  of  large  blotches,  or 
streaks,  chocolate,  reddish-brown,  and  rich  imiber,  and  underlying 
clouds  and  streaks  of  pale  inky-purple  and  lilac ;  the  markings  give 
the  eggs  a  most  peculiar  appearancey  as  they  are  not  parallel  but 
are  twisted  roimd  the  egg  in  a  slanting  direction.  I  have  a  clutch 
of  Snipe  eggs  {CfalUnago  gaiiinaria),  which  I  procured  in  England, 
when  on  furlough,  almost  identical  in  the  character  of  the  markings. 
Eyderabadj  Sind,         April.  H.  E.  Barnes. 

lOOl.— THE  WHITE  PELICAN. 

Pekcanua  onocroh$lu8,  Lin, 
1  believe  this  Pelican  (which  I  have  shot  near  Hyderabad,  Sind), 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  either  the  Lesser  White  Pelican  {Pelecanus 
javanicM),  or  the  Grey  Pelican  {Pekcanus philippinus).  It  is  a  much 
heavier  and  larger  bird  then  Pelecanus  javanicus,  and  never,  so  far  as 
I  know  (and  I  have  seen  a  goodly  number  here  in  Aden),  assumes 
that  lovely  delicate  rosy  hue,  that  transfers  the  Lesser  White  Pelican 
from  comparative  plainness  to  positive  beauty.  Young  birds  have  a 
good  deal  of  grey  about  them,  but  not  so  much  as  the  birds  I  used  to 
shoot  near  Deesa  during  the  rains,  and  which  besides  was  a  smaller 
bird.  Colonel  Butler  identified  this  bird  as  Pelecanus  philippinus, 
and  I  believe  his  views  were  fully  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hume* 
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At  all  eyentoy  whateyer  its  mane,  oroerotalm  or  erispus,  this  large 
white  bird  breeds  near  Fao  in  Persia,  as  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Oumming,  I  have  an  egg  taken  personally  by  him  in  that 
locality. 

This  egg  is  pore  white  and  is  ninch  larger  than  any  I  have  seen  of 
Pelecanm  philippinus,  *  measuring  3*5  inches  in  lengtih  and  2*3 
inches  in  breadth. 

I  h&ye  included  this  bird^  the  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Flamingos, 
although  they  have  not  all  of  them,  strictly  speaking,  been  found 
breeding  within  our  limits,  yet  their  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  most 
Western  Indian  Collections  of  any  note,  and  as  they  most  probably 
breed  in  many  of  the  islands  ofi^  our  coast,  during  the  nnmsoons, 
when  they  are  most  of  them  practically  inaccessible.  We  know 
this  to  be  the  case  on  the  Yingorla  Bocks,  and  broken  eggs-shells 
haye  been  found  on  several  of  the  others. 

1005.— THE  LARGE  CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax  carbo,  Lin. 

The  Large  Cormorant  is  very  rare,  even  if  it  occurs  at  all,  in  the 
Konkan,  and  it  has  not}  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  be^i  recorded  from 
Batnagiri,  but  in  most  other  parts  of  Western  India  it  is  a  more  or 
less  common  visitant.  In  Sind  it  is  a  permanent  resident,  breeding 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 

Mr.  Doig,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  eggs  of  this  bird,  as  well 
as  for  many  others,  found  them  breeding  in  a  vast  colony  in  a  large 
swamp  in  the  Eastern  Narra  District.  The  breeding  ground  was 
about  a  mile  long  and  eighty  yards  wide. 

The  nests  were  platforms,  composed  of  sticks  and  twigs  more  or 
less  scantily  lined  with  rushes  and  grass.  They  were  placed  on 
tamarisk  trees  growing  in  water,  and  were  from  four  to  six  feet 
above  the  water,  so  that  he  could  ea^y  reach  them  by  standing  up 
in  the  boat.  They  use  the  same  nest  during  successive  seasons, 
adding  a  few  sticks  to  the  old  nest.  Mr.  Doig  remarks  that  owing 
to  this  habit,  many  of  them  were  as  much  as  three  feet  thick* 

The  eggs,  usually  six,  occasionally  only  four  or  five,  and  very  rare- 
ly seven  in  number,  are  long  ovals  in  shape,  pointed  at  the  small  end  ; 

•  Felecanu^  manillen$is,  OateiL 
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they  measare  2*4  inclies  in  length  by  1*55.  They  are  covered  with 
a  friable  chalky  deposit,  which  is  easily  removed,  and  frequently  falls 
off  partially  in  the  nest,  giving  the  egg  a  mottled  appearance  ;  the 
colour  of  the  shell  beneath  being  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  approximating 
to  those  of  the  Heron  family. 

I  do  not  tiiink  that  any  of  them  breed  on  rocks  within  our  Umits, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India  they  do  so. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Mackinnon,  of  Masuri,  informs  me  that  he  has  often 
seen  them  breeding  on  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  river  Gtinges,  a  good 
way  up  near  the  snow. 

Eastern  Narrat  Bind,      November,  8.  Doig. 

1006.— THE  LESSER  CORMORANT. 

Phalacrocorax  fmcicolUs,  Step. 

There  still  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Lesser  Cormorant  occurs  permanently  in  Western  India  anywhere 
outside  of  Sind.  I  have  shot  birds  at  Neemuch,  Deesa  and  Aboo,  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  be  breeding,  which,  I  at  the  time,  identi- 
fied as  Phalacrocorax  fuscicoUis,  but  I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a  permanent  resident  in  Sind, 
as  Mr.  Doig  found  them  breeding  abundantly  in  the  Eastern  Narra, 
in  company  with  the  Snake  Bird  {Flotus  tnelanogaster),  and  the  Small 
Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  pygnuBtts). 

The  nests  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Large  Cormorant^  but  are 
rather  smaller ;  the  eggs  4  or  5  in  number  are  exact  counterparts,  in 
regard  to  shape  and  colour,  of  those  of  its  larger  relative ;  they  are 
much  larger  than  one  would  expect  from  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are 
barely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Indian  Snake  Bird  which  is 
a  larger  and  heavier  bird. 

They  measure  from  1*98  to  2*25  inches  in  length,  and  from  1*28 
to  1*6  in  breadth. 

Eastern  Narra,  8ind^       July  to  December.  S.  Doig. 

1007.— THE  LITTLE  CORMORANT. 
Phalacrocorax  pygmceusj  Pall. 
The  Little  Cormorant  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  resident  in  most 
parts  of  the  Presidency ;  Mr.  Vidal  was  of  opinion  that  they  leave  the 
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Itatnagiri  District  during  the  breeding  season,  but  I  fancy  they  do 
not  go  very  far  away.  All  the  birds  of  this  family,  as  well  as  the 
&Lake-birds  and  Herons,  have  a  haUt  of  breeding  in  immense  colonies^ 
and  the  birds  from  many  miles  around  congregate  together  at  some 
favoured  spot,  as  the  breeding  season  approaches^  and  one  may 
at  that  season  travel  many  miles  without  seeing  one  of  them,  and 
would  therefore  be  imder  the  impression  that  they  had  left  the 
country* 

They  seem  as  a  rule  to  prefer  Babool,.  or  other  thorny  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  middle  of  some  swamp  or  pond.  Both  nests  and  eggs  are 
miniatures  of  the  two  preceding. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  measure  about  1'76  inches  in 
length  by  1*16  in  breadth* 

Eastern  Narra^  Bind,        June  to  December.        8.  Doig* 

Milana  near  Deesa,         November.  H.  E.  Barnes. 

1008.-THE  INMAN  SNAKE  BIRD. 
THE  DARTER. 

Phtm  melanogaster,  Penn. 

The  Indian  Snake  Bird  occurs  generally  throughout  Western  India^ 
breeding  during  the  monsoons.  Mr.  Doig  found  them  breeding  in  a 
huge  colony  in  the  Eastern  Narra,  Sind.  I  f  oimd  them  breeding  in 
some  nimibers  on  one  of  the  lakes  at  Milana,  about  18  miles  from 
Deesa,  and  got  a  good  lot  of  eggs,  which,  however,  were  much 
incubated.  The  villagers  assured  me  that  they  bred  annually  on 
these  very  trees,  but  I  did  not  see  any  very  large  nests,  like  those 
Mr.  Doig  observed,  belonging  to  the  Large  Cormorant.  I  took  a  fully 
formed  egg  from  the  ovaries  of  a  bird  I  shot  at  Deesa,  but  I  could 
find  no  nests,  neither  would  the  people  near  give  me  any  information 

They  place  their  nests  on  trees,  Babool  preferred,  generally  grow- 
ing well  out  in  the  water.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Cormorants. 

They  average  2*12  inches  in  length  by  1-37  in  breadtL 

Eastern  Narra,  Sind,        June  to  December.  8.  Doig,  Esq. 

Milana,  near  Deesa,        September.  JBT.  E.  Barnes. 
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These  notes  are  now  finished,  and  I  must  ask  my  brother  oologpists 
in  the  Western  Presidency  to  overlook  their  many  shortcomings;  the 
omissions  and  mistakes  are  possibly  many,  but  this  is  to  be  looked  for. 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  information. 

Should  the  publication  of  them  result  in  calling  the  attention  of 
naturalists  and  sportsmen  to  the  meagre  extent  of  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  breeding  of  birds  in  Western  India^  more  especially  in 
the  outlying  portions,  such  as  Ratnagiri  and  Kanara  in  the  south, 
theBunn  of  Cutch  in  the  west,  and  Upper  Sind  in  the  north,  and  lead 
them  to  place  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society  all  they  already  know,  and  any  new  facts 
that  they  may  learn  hereafter,  the  object  for  which  they  were 
written  wiU  be  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  names  used  have  long  been  obsolete,  but  at  the  time 
I  commenced  the  compilation,  now  nearly  four  years  ago,  the  latest 
complete  information  within  my  reach  was  Mr.  Hume's  catalogue, 
published  in  Strut/  Feathers,  and  as  most  Indian  collections  were  then 
arranged  on  this  basis,  I  thought  it  best  to  adhere  closely  to  it,  although 
in  many  instances  I  was  of  course  aware  that  the  names  were  out  of 
date,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  made  partial  corrections. 
The  publication  of  Hume's  "Nests  and  Eggs,"  2nd  Edition,  edited 
by  Mr.  Oates,  has  now  made  this  an  easy  matter  to  rectify,  and  I 
have  added  a  list  that  will  make  the  notes  intelligible  to  those  in 
possession  of  that  invaluable  book. 

In  the  earlier  parts  I  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
C.S.,  who  kindly  examined  the  manuscript  before  publication,  and  it 
is  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  birds  and  their  ways  that  many  of 
the  notes  are  due.  Unfortunately  for  me,  he  went  home  on  furlough, 
and  I  lost  his  help  and  advice. 

To  Mr.  H.  Littledale,  B.A.,  of  Baroda,  my  thanks  are  also  due. 
He  generously  made  over  to  me  all  his  notes  on  the  breeding  of  birds 
iQ  his  vicinity.  I  have  most  unhesitatingly  made  use  of  all  infor- 
mation accessible  to  me,  more  especially  from  the  pages  of  Stray 
Feathers,  where  most  of  the  experiences  of  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Butler  and  Mr.  S.  Doig  are  recorded. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  much  use  of  the  2nd 
Edition  of  "  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  Birds,"  as  almost  all  of  these 
notes  were  completed^  and  indeed  printed  before  its  publication. 
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I  must  also  thank  our  energetic  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pliipson^  for  the  support  he  has  given  me;  had  it  not  been  for 
his  kind   persuasion   and   encouragement^  they  would  never  have 

'P^*'^-  H.  E.  BARNES. 

*^j*  (I%e  above  concluides  the  Series  of  Papers  on  **  Nesting  in  Western 
Indiay*  hy  Lieutenants*  E.  Barnes,  F.Z.S.^  which  were  commenced  in 
Vol.  III.,  Part  IV,  of  1888,  and  the  author  is  now  anxious  that 
members  of  this  Society  should  send  him  Notes  on  the  subject,  containing 
either  additions  or  corrections^  to  be  published  in  a  few  months  as  a  Sup^ 
plement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers  of  this  Journal  will  respond  to 
Lietitenant  Barnes^  appeal,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pktce  on  record,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  breeding  of 
birds  on  this  side  of  India. — Editor.) 
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)i           mahrattensis  .• 

687 

Stomia  pagodarum,  Gm 

688 

„        malabarica  Om 

689 

„        blythii,  Jerd 

692 

EnlabeB  religiosa,   Lin.  ..« 

694 

FAMILY  FBINGILLID^. 
Ploceus  philippinuB,  Lin 

Plooeaa  baya,  Ely* 

695 

„         manyar,  Horaf. 

696 

„        bengalensist  Lin..,,* 

697 

Amandina   malacca.  iiin 

Mania  malaoca,  Ltn. 

699 
701 

„           punctolata,  Lin 

,,           Btriata,  Lin 

„      punctulnta,  Lin, 
„      atriata,  Lm. 

703 
704 

ff           malabarica,  Lin 

Estrelda  amandava,  Lin 

„     malabarica,  Lin, 
SporoBginthna  amandava, 

Lin, 
Stiotoapiaa  formoeai  Itath, 

705 

formosa.  Lath 

706 

PaBser  domesticns.  Ltti....... 

709 

••     Dvrrhonotus.  Bli/ 

711 

7206  It. 
724 

GymnoriB  flavicoUia,  Frankl 

Emberiza  gtriolata,  Licht 

Melophui  melanicteruB,  Qm 
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No  and  Name  in  Hume's  Catslogae. 

Reference. 

Rbmabkb. 

756 

FAMILY  PRINGILLIDJB— 
oontinned. 

Mirafra  ervthroptei'a,  J&rd 

n. 
n. 
II. 

n. 
n. 

231 

227 
240 
242 

243 
248 

757 

„       cantillans,  Jerd 

758 
769 

760 

7(J06m. 

7H1 

AmmomaueB  pboeoicura,  Fr 

,,             deserti,  Licht  

P jrrhu  landa  grisea,  Scop 

„            melanauohen,  Cat. 
Calendrella  brachydactyla,  Leisl. 
Aland  Ilia  adanisi,  Hume 

Ammomanes  phoenicnroi- 
dea,  Bly. 

762ter. 

n. 
n. 
11. 
n. 
n. 

n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 

n. 
n. 
II. 
n. 
n. 
II. 
n. 
II. 
n. 

m. 

226 
236 
237 
221 
2L9 

337 
374 
875 

3(i6 
3ti8 

844 
344 
349 
850 
851 
853 
357 
359 
363 

866 
164 

765 

7H5W«. 

767 

Spizalauda  deva,  Sykes.... 

„           mnlabarica,  Scop  .... 
Alanda  gnlgnla,   Franlcl 

Galerita  deva,  SyJcee. 
„        malabarica,  Saop 

770 
773 

Aloemon  desertorum,  Stan    ...... 

ORDER  GEMITORES. 
FAMILY  THEIiONID^. 

Crcopns  chlorigaster,  BVy  ......... 

774 
775 
780 

Osmotreron  bicincta,  Jerd 

„            malabarioa,  Jerd 

Carpophaga  aenea,  Lin 

781 

788 
7''bW». 

„             insiguis,  Hodge 

FAMILY  COLCMBID^. 

Columba  intermedea,  StricU 

.,         livia.  Bd 

792 
793 

Tartar  pnlchratuR,  Hodtjs 

f,       nieena.  Sylces 

Tnrtur  polchrala,  Hodgt. 

794 

ff       Senegal enBiB,  Lin 

793 

1,       saratensis,   Qm 

796 
797 
798 

„       risorins,  ^in    

„       tranqoebaricas,  Lin 

ChalconhaDB  indica.  Ltn. ........... 

799 

ORDER  RASORES. 
FAMILY  PTEROOLIDJE. 

Pteroclee  arenarius,  Pall.  ••....... 

BOO 

f,        fasciatuB,  Scop 

801 

,1         alchata,  Lin. 

801  H«. 
hOlter, 
802 

„        Benegalus,  Lin - 

„         coronatuB,  Ltcht 

..        exnBtns*   Tem 

m. 
III. 
m. 

in. 
m. 
m. 
ni. 

366 
366 
361 

405 
420 
423 
425 

803 

FAMILY  PHASIANID^. 
Pavo  cristatns,  Xtn. ...... ........... 

818 

GallnB  Bonnerati,  Oem 

814 
81fi 

Galloperdix  spadiceus,  Om 

,,           Innnlatus^  Val 
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No.  and  Name  in  Same's  Catalog ne. 


Beference. 


Remarks. 


«18 
819 
820 
821 
8*^2 
826 
827 
828 

829 
830 


8S2 
834 
835 


880 
837 
839 


840 

840bM. 


842 
843 


848 
849 
850 
8S5 
856 
858 
859 


861 


865 


FAMILY  TETRAONID^. 

Fancoiinas  yolgaris,  S^^p/i 

„  pictos,  Jerd,.  and  Sel. 

Caccabis  chnkor,  Qray 

Ammoperdix  bonhami,  Oray, .,. 
Ortygornis  pondiceriaua,  Gm.  ... 
Perdicola  asiatica,  Lath 

,1         argoondab,  Sykes 

Microperdix  erythrothynchas, 

Sykes : 

Ootamix  communis,  Bonn 

„        coromaudelica,  Sykes... 


FAMILY  TINAMID^. 

Tumix  taigoor,  Sykes 

„      joudera,   Hodgs 

„       dossnmieri,  Tern 


ORDER  GRALLATOBES. 
FAMILY   OTIDID^. 

♦Eupodotis  edwardsi,  J.  E.  Or... 
Hoabara  macqaeeni,  /.  E.  Qr... 
Sypheotides  anritai  Lath 


FAMILY  CURSORID-S. 

Cursorins  coromandelicns,  Gnu.. 
„        gallicns,  Qm 


FAMILY  GLARKOLIDiB. 


Glareola  orientalis,  Leach  , 
„  pratincola,  Lin. .. 
,,        lactea,  Tem 


FAMILY    CHARADBID^. 

^dicnemas  scolopax,  3,  O.  Qm 
JEgiaMtia  cantianus.   Lath , 

„  dubia,  Scop 

„  minuta,  Pall 

Lobivanellas  indicus,  Bodd c 

Lobiplavia  malabarioa,  bodd.  ... 
EsacuB  reoorvirostris,  Cuv 

FAMILY    H-fflMATOPIDJB. 

Dromas  ardeola,  Paylt.  

FAMILY   GBUIDJB, 

Grai  antigonei  Lin..** •«•••• 


m. 

428 

ni. 

480 

in. 

431 

III. 

438 

III. 

435 

m. 

440 

m. 

441 

m. 

442 

m. 

4^ 

m. 

444 

ni.  367 
in.  370 
IIL    371 


in.    875 
rii    380 


m.    823 
in.    325 


m.  819 
in.  818 

in.    320 


m.  331 

ni.  8.38 

in.  840 

ni.  840 

in.  845 

nL  835 

m^  887 


m.   827 


m.    872 


Tomix  tanki,  B%eh  Ham. 


^gialitis  jerdoni,  Ttm, 
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No.  and  Name  in  Hume's  Cat-alogu©. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

FAMILY   SCOLOPACID^. 

878 

sua 

Rhyncheea  bergalensis,  Lin 

Xringoidea  hypoleucoB,  Lin 

FAMILY   HIMANTOPID^. 

m. 

lU. 

360 
352 

Rhyacbaefa  capensis,  LiH4 

898 

HimantopuB  Candidas,  Bp 

FAMILY    PAEEIDJB. 

m. 

353 

900 
901 

P  arra  indica  Lath 

HydrophasianoB  chirorgus,  Scop. 

FAMILY    EALLID^. 

m. 
in. 

35R 
858 

Metapodius  indicUB,  Laik, 

902 
903 

Porphyrio  poliocephalos.  Lath  .. 
Fulica  atra,  Lin 

m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
in. 
m. 
m. 
in. 

884 
880 
887 
889 
891 
398 
895 
399 

904 

Oallicrex  cinereus,  Qm 

905 

Gallinnia  chloropus,  Lin 

907 
9U8 
910 

Erythra  phoBnicora.  Fr 

Porzana  akool,  Sykes 

,.         bailloni.   Veill 

Porzana  pusilla,  PaXU 

913 

HypotoBnidia  striata,  Lin 

\ 

FAMILY    CICONID^. 

917 
920 

Xenorhynchns  asiations,  Lath.,. 
DiBsara  episcopa,  Bodd 

m. 
in. 

265 

2U8 

FAMILY  ARDEIDuE. 

923 

Ardea  cinerea,  Lin 

m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
in. 
in. 
ni. 
m. 
m. 

233 
235 
237 
240 
242 
244 
247 
248 
249 
251 
252 
255 
257 
258 

924 
925 

„       purpurea,  Lin 

. Herodias  alba,  Lin... 

926 
927 
928 
929 
930 

„         intermedia,  Uass 

„         garzetta,   Lin 

Demi-egretta  galaris,   Bosc 

Bubulcus  coromanduB,  Bod(Z 

Ardeola  grayii,  Sykes 

931 

Butorides  javanica,  Borsf. 

932 

Ardetta  flavicoUis,  Lath 

Ardeirallaflavicollis,  LatK 

933 
934 

„        oinnamomea,  Gm 

„         Binensis,  Qm, 

985 

,,        minnta,  Lin 

987 

Nyoticorax   griBeua,   Lin 

Nyotiardea       nyoticorax, 

Lin. 

FAMILY  TANTALIDJB. 

988 
939 

Tantalus  lencocepbalas,  Worst,., 
Platalea  leucorodia,  Lvn.  ......... 

m. 
in. 
m. 
m. 
in. 
m. 

220 
217 
224 
226 
228 
281 

940 
941 

Anastomus  oscitans,  Bodd 

Ibis  melanocephala,  Lath 

942 

Inoootis  papilloBus,  Tem 

948 

Falcinellus  igneus,  Qm 

Plegodis  falo  inellus,  Lin. 
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Ko.  and  Name  in  Hame'fi  Catalogue. 


Beferenoe, 


Bemaeu. 


944 
944bi$. 


950 
951 
952 
968 


959 
960 
961&M. 


975 


981ter. 

dSlquat. 

98:3 

983 

985 

987 

987&M. 

988ter. 

989 

990 

990&M. 

992 

992  &i«. 

WO 


lOOlbit. 


1006 
1006 
1007 
1006 


ORDER    NATATORBS. 
FAMILY  PHCENICOPTBBID^ 

PhoenicopteiTiB  autiqnornm, 

Lath 

„  minor,   Q.  8U  Hill... 


FAMILT  ANSERID^. 

Saroidiomis  melanonotus,  Penn,. 

Nettopus  coromandelianns,  Qm, 

Dendrooyg^na  javanica,  Hors.,, 

„  fnlva,  Gm. 


FAMILY  ANATID^. 


pcecilorhyncha,   Forst.. 

BhodonesBa  oaryophyllaceayLal/i. 

ChanlelasmaB         angostirostriB, 

M^n 


FAMILY     PODICIPID^. 
Podioeps  minor,   Lin 


FAMILY   LARID^. 


Lams  hemprichi,  Bonap.  ., 

,t     gelastes,  Licht 

Sterna  caspia,  Pall 

t,       anglica,  Mon 

„      seena,  Sykes 

„      melanogastra,  Tern., 

f,      albigena,  Licht 

„      saundersi,  Hume 

„      bergii,  itc/ii 

„      media,  Horsf.  , 

„      cantiaca,  Gm «.. 

I,      ansastbeta,   Scop 

,,      fnliginoBa.  Om 

Bbynchops  albicollis,  Sws., 


FAMILY  SULIDuB. 
PeleoanoB  onoorotalus,  Lin, . 


FAMILY  GBANCUUDwai 


Phalacroooraz  carbo,  Lin 

ft  f  nsoicollis,  Supth. . . 

„  pygmaeus,  Pail 

PlotoB  melaaogasteri  Penn ., 


in.  282 

in.  280 

ra.  284 

ni.  286 


m.    289 

m.  2J0 
m.  291 


ni.  401 


m. 
ni. 
m. 
ra. 


m. 

293 

ITT. 

2y4 

m. 

295 

III. 

804 

m. 

808 

m. 

810 

in. 

811 

in. 

814 

m. 

297 

ni. 

299 

ni. 

300 

m. 

803 

m. 

810 

270 
272 
278 
274 


Taohybaptef      flayiatilif» 
Tunst. 
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THE  BUTTERFLIES  OP  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

By  J.  A.  B. 

Part  V. 

{Continued  from   Vol,    VL,  page  183.) 

FAMILY  IV.,  PAPILIONID^. 

Subfamily  1,  Pieein*. 

86.  Nichitonia  xiphia,  Fabricius.*  We  now  come  to  the  sub- 
family known  as  the  "  Whites/'  of  which  the  butterfly  named  above 
heads  the  list,  so  far  as  the  Central  Provinces  is  concerned.  It  is 
very  like  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wood- White ''  at  home.  Its 
wings  ure  not  so  narrow,  however,  and  are  more  rounded.  It  is 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  two  dark  brown  or  black  marks — 
one  at  the  apex  and  another  spot  neai*  it — both  on  the  forewing. 
Underneath  the  inner  spot  is  reproduced,  while  the  mark  at  the  apex 
is  wanting.  The  hindwing  underneath  bears  a  few  faint  greenish 
marks  or  striae.  It  is  a  very  feeble  little  creature,  and  seems  to 
prefer  shady  nooks  and  lonely  glades  in  forests. 

87 •  Terias  hecabe,  Linnaeus.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
Indian  butterflies,  sharing  with  D.  chrysippus  the  honour  of  being 
found  all  over  India.  The  least  observant  person  must  have  noticed 
it  at  any  time  he  may  have  taken  a  walk,  except  perhaps  in  the  very 
hottest  or  in  the  very  coldest  weather.  It  is  a  small  bright  yellow 
butterfly,  with  a  black  border  to  the  wings,  which  is  deeper  on  the 
forewing  than  on  the  hindwing.  The  border  on  the  forewing  is 
irregular  and  deeply  indented.  The  caterpillars  of  all  the  species  of 
this  genus,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  pale  green,  and  so  are  the  chrysa- 
lides usually.  Sometimes,  however,  they  assume  diflFerent  colours, 
assimilating  themselves  to  the  surroundings  on  or  near  which  they 
are  suspended.  The  chrysalis  is  a  queer  looking  object :  the  wing- 
cases  forming  a  deep  keel,  and  the  palpi-cases  produced  into  what 
looks  like  a  long  and  pointed  snout. 

The  underside  of  this  butterfly  is  subject  to  many  variations — in 
the  hot  weather  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  pale  yellow,  while  in 
the  rains  it  is  marked  with  lines  and  splashes  of  a  reddish  colour, 

*  The  nambers  in  braokets  after  the  Dsme  of  eaoh  batterflj  have  now  to  be 
omitted,  as  we  have  got  beyond  the  published  portions  of  *'The  Bntterflies  of 
India,  Barmah  and  Ceylon/'  by  Mr.  Lionel  de  Nio^rille. 
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and  in  some  speoimens  there  is  a  very  large  rust-coloured  splash  on 
the  costa  close  to  the  apex  of  the  forewing. 

88.  Terias  cBsiope,  M^n^trifo.  This  is  very  like  the  former 
butterfly,  but  the  black  border  to  the  wings  is  more  even,  and  that  on 
the  forewing  is  not  so  much  indented.  The  marks  on  the  underside 
differ,  being  more  of  the  nature  of  streaks  and  of  a  black  colour. 

89.  Terias  rubella,  Wallace.  This  is  very  like  the  last,  but  the 
black  border  to  the  wings  has  a  distinct  brick-dust-red  fringe,  and 
the  veins  on  the  hindwing  are  defined  with  yellow,  as  tliey  pass 
through  the  border.  The  wings  underneath  are  fringed  with  a 
narrow  reddish  border. 

90.  Terias  Ueta,  Boisduval.  At  first  sight  this  closely  resembles 
the  butterflies  of  this  genus  already  described,  but  it  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  different  shape  of  the  forewing  at  the  apex, 
which  is  pointed  instead  of  being  rounded  as  in  the  others.  The 
hindwing  underneath  is  marked  in  quite  a  different  manner,  being 
more  or  less  clouded  all  over  with  a  reddish -brown  hue,  which  is 
concentrated  in  two  places  into  bars,  the  upper  of  which  is  longer 
than  the  lower.  The  male  has  a  differently-shaped  and  placed 
"sexual  mark'*  to  species  of  the  hecabe  group.  All  the  four  butter- 
flies just  described  are  very  common  and  are  found  everywhere. 
They  have  a  weak  flight  and  are  easily  captured.  They  sometimes 
settle  in  swarms  on  damp  spots  on  the  ground.  The  larvae  feed  on 
various  kinds  of  leguminous  ptknts. 

91.  Terias  harina,  Horsfield.  I  have  captured  only  one  speci- 
men of  this  species.  It  is  a  larger  butterfly  than  those  already 
described  and  is  altogether  of  a  lighter  colour,  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion in  this  respect  to  its  congeners  as  the  ''clouded-yellow"  and 
"pale  clouded-yellow"  do  at  home.  While  the  others  remind  one 
of  the  colour  of  the  Indian  oriole,  Oriolus  hindoo,  this  reminds  one 
of  the  colour  of  a  primrose.  The  only  relief  to  the  uniform  pale 
yellow  is  a  dark  tip  to  the  forewing  on  the  upperside.  I  took  one 
specimen  in  Kalahandi.     It  has  no  "sexual-mark"  in  the  male. 

92.  Catapsilia  catilla,  Cramer.  The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are 
very  common,  each  of  the  four  species  to  be  mentioned  being  about 
equally  so.  C.  eaiilla  is  the  largest  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  Central 
Provinces.     The  males  are  pale  yellow,  almost  white,  but  this  deepens 
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towards  the  inner  portion  of  the  wings  near  the  body.  There  is  a 
slight  black  tip  to  the  forewing^  which  is  continaed  as  a  narrow 
border  some  way  along  the  costa  or  upper  margin  and  also  on  the 
onter  margin^  but  here  the  black  is  rather  disconnected.  The  thorax 
is  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  which  are  longer  near  the  abdomen. 
There  are  also  some  long  silky  hairs  on  the  hindwing  near  the 
body.  On  the  inner  margin  of  the  forewing  there  is  underneath  a 
kind  of  brush  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  silky  hairs,  and  on  the 
corresponding  upper  portion  of  the  hindwing  there  is  an  oval  patch 
of  scales  closely  pressed  together  and  of  a  diflferent  structure  to  the 
scales  which  form  the  colouring  of  the  wings,  for  these  appear  under 
the  microscope  to  ba  hollow  like  bladders,  whereas  the  ordinary 
scales  are  flat  and  tile-like.  The  underside  of  the  wings  is  always 
marked  with  reddish  streaks,  and  on  the  forewing  (underside)  there 
is  one  silver-pupilled  ocellus  encircled  with  red,  while  on  the 
hindwing  (underside)  are  two  similar  ocelli.  The  use  of  the  pecnliar 
brush  and  patch  of  scales  on  the  wings  is  not  known,  bat  all  the 
males  of  this  genus  possess  them.  In  fresh  specimens  there  is  a 
peculiar  faint  perfume  something  like  primroses  to  be  observed  in 
the  male  only.  The  female  is  of  a  deep  rich  yellow,  the  forewing 
with  a  similar  border  as  in  the  male,  with  the  addition  of  a  black 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  underneath  the  markings  are  more 
decided  and  of  a  richer  tint.  In  some  specimens  the  ocelli  are 
surrounded  by  a  richly  coloured  patch,*in  which  pink,  brown  and  lilac 
are  mingled.  The  antenna)  are  pink.  The  flight  of  all  the  butter- 
flies of  this  genus  is  very  vigorous,  and  they  always  settle  with  their 
wings  closed. 

93.  Catopsilia  crocale,  Cramer.  The  male  of  this  species  is  on  the 
upperside  very  much  like  that  of  the  last,  but  is  rather  more 
pervaded  with  yellow.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a  rale,  and  the 
black  tip  and  border  to  the  forewing  are  slightly  more  perceptible. 
The  underside  is  almost  unmarked  and  of  a  pure  yellow,  slightly 
paler  on  the  forewing,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  hindwing  when 
the  butterfly  is  at  rest.  The  female  has  more  black  than  any  other 
of  the  genus,  as  both  wings  are  bordered  with  that  colour,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  inner  border  formed  by  a  series  of  dark  marks,  while  the 
base  of  the  forewing  in  some  specimens  is   suffused  with  black. 
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There  is  also  an  indentation  from  the  border  on  the  forewing  from 
the  costa^  marking  the  place  where  the  discoidal  cell  ends.  The 
underside  is  not  of  so  pnra  a  yellow  as  in  the  male,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  sheen  upon  it.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  various  legnminous 
plants^  the  chief  being  tbe  "amaltas"  (Cassia  fistula),  or  the  Indian 
Laburnum,  a  beautiful  tree  with  its  long  drooping  clusters  of  pale 
yellow  flowers,  followed  in  due  time  by  long  black  pods  like  ebony 
rulers,  only  not  quite  so  straight.  The  first  thing  the  caterpillars 
do  on  changing  theii:,  skins  is  to  eat  that  cast-off  garment.  The 
chrysalis  is  usually  pale  green,  but  assumes  other  colours  when  near 
objects  which  it  desires  to  resemble  for  the  sake  of  concealment. 
The  antennae  are  darker  than  in  the  foregoing  species. 

9>J.  Catopsilia  pyranthe,  Linnaeus.  The  male  of  this  butterfly  is 
white  with  a  faint  greenish  tinge.  It  has  the  black  border  and  tip 
as  described  in  the  former  species,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  black 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  in  the  forewing.  Underneath  it 
resembles  0.  crocale,  except  that  both  wings  have  faint  streaks  of  a 
darker  colour  all  over  them.  The  female  is  the  same,  except  that 
the  border  to  the  wings  on  the  upperside  is  deeper  and  extendi 
from  the  base  of  the  forewing  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  hindwing, 
and  there  is  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  forewing  to 
begin  an  inner  border,  but  the  effort  had  ended  half-way.  The 
underside  has  the  same  sheen  as  is  found  in  C.  crocale.  The 
caterpillar  and  chrysalis  closely  resemble  those  of  the  last  species, 
and  it  feeds  also  on  leguminous  plants.     The  antennae  are  dark. 

95.  Catopsilia  gnoma,  Fabricius.  The  male  of  this  butterfly  is 
white,  the  border  and  tip  to  the  forewing  being  less  broad  than  in 
the  species  already  described ;  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  upperside 
of  the  forewing  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  Underneath  the  coloration 
and  markings  closely  resemble  those  of  C,  pyranthe,  but  both  wings 
have  a  reddish  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  The  female  looks  like  a 
pale  specimen  of  the  female  of  C  catilla ;  but  the  underside  is  marked  all 
over  with  streaks  like  0.  pyranthe.  On  the  forewing  (underside) 
^ere  is  an  ocellus  at  the  ^nd  of  the  cell,  and  on  the  hindwing 
(underside)  there  are  three  silver-pupilled  ocelli,  the  largest  within 
the  cell,  and  one  of  the  two  others  on  the  nervules  defining  the  cell, 
while  the  third  is  just  beyond  the  cell.    The  last  two  ocelli  are  of 
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about  eqaal  size.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  C.  pyranihe  is  the 
dry-season  form  and  C.  gnoma  the  wet-season  form  of  one  speciesy 
which  will  stand  under  the  former  name. 

96.  Belenois  meseniina,  Cramer.  This  butterfly  is  very  common 
in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  a  variable  insect  in  the 
depth  of  its  colouring.  The  upperside  is  white.  The  forewing  has 
a  black  bar  across  the  apex  of  the  wing,  which  is  bordered  with 
black,  and  between  the  bar  and  the  apex  the  veins  are  marked  wich 
black,  so  that  the  white  ground  is  broken  up  into  spots.  There  is 
also  a  black  mark  like  a  comma  reversed,  defining  the  end  of  the 
cell  on  the  forewing.  The  hindwing  has  a  scalloped  border  in  black. 
Underneath,  the  black  markings  are  all  more  defined,  and  the  veins 
of  the  hindwing  are  clearly  marked  with  black.  In  some  specimens 
the  underside  is  quite  pale,  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  suffused 
with  pale  orange,  which  is  more  decided  over  the  hindwing  and  the 
apex  of  the  forewing.  In  the  female  the  markings  are  all  more 
defined  than  in  the  male.  The  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  are  both 
pale  green.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  a  thorny  plant  with  small 
leaves,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

97.  Rupkina  phryne,  Fabricius.  This  is  also  a  very  variable 
species.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  varieties  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  an  unscientific  paper  as  this  professes  to 
be.  It  very  much  resembles  the  last  butterfly  in  colour  and  habits, 
but  its  forewing  is  a  little  more  rounded  than  in  B.  mesenlina,  and 
the  black  mark  on  the  forewing  defining  the  cell  is  not  found  in 
H.  phryne  except  in  the  specimens  occurring  after  the  rains,  when  the 
whole  cell  is  defined  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  veins  with  black.  The 
specimens  taken  in  the  winter  and  hot  weather  are  altogether  paler 
than  those  taken  in  the  rains  and  early  autumn.  The  latter  have  the 
veins  distinctly  marked,  especially  on  the  underside,  and  the  wings 
are  bordered  with  black,  while  the  yellow  suffusing  the  ground-colour 
is  of  a  richer  tint.  In  the  pale  specimens  the  yellow  sometimes  is 
only  just  a  tinge  of  colour  over  the  white.  The  female  at  all  seasons 
is  darker  altogether  than  the  male.  Both  B.  mesentina  and 
H.  phryne  frequent  hedgerows  and  low  bushes,  and  settle  constantly. 

98.  Oatophaga  paulina,  Cramer.  The  male  of  this  butterfly  is 
pure  white  unrelieved  by  any  other  colour  with  the  exception  of  a 
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snspicion  of  a  faint  black  border  at  the  apex  and  outer  margin  of 
the  forewing.  Its  forewing  is  of  a  pointed  and  elegant  shape.  I 
only  possess  one  specimen  captured  by  myself  at  Saugor. 

99,  Nepheronia  gcea,  Felder.  This  is  a  beautiful  creature. 
The  male  is  of  a  delicate  pale  blue^  the  wings  bordered  and  the  veins 
defined  with  black.  The  female  is  paler  blue,  with  all  the  black 
markings  deeper  and  broader.  Underneath,  in  good  specimens,  there 
is  a  sheen  on  the  wings  like  mother-of-pearl.  Some  specimens  have 
the  hindwing  suffused  with  yellow.  This  variety  has  been  called 
N.  hipjna.  The  female  is  a  good  mimic  of  D,  Umniace.  This 
butterfly  frequents  shady  woods  and  glades,  and  seems  to  have  paths  of 
its  own.  I  have  often  watched  the  males  with  their  elegant  flight 
flitting  along  through  the  mazes  of  the  jungle,  and  have  noticed  that 
they  invariably  return  the  way  they  went,  repeating  the  trip  over 
and  over  again.  The  females  are  less  active,  and  prefer  resting  in 
shady  nooks  and  comers.  This  lovely  butterfly  is  like  the 
embodiment  of  some  sweet,  shy,  wood-nymph  clad  in  the  colours 
of  a  waterfall  deep  hid  among  the  sequestered  shades  of  its  own 
wild  domain. 

100.  Delias  eucharis,  Drury.  This  is  a  well-known,  common  and 
distinctively-coloured  butterfly.  The  ground-colour  is  pure  white 
with  all  the  veins  clearly  marked  with  black,  especially  on  the  fore* 
wing.  A  short  distance  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  wings  there 
is  a  black  line  forming  a  sort  of  inner  border.  The  female  has  all  the 
black  markings  darker  and  more  distinct.  In  some  specimens  the 
dark  markings  almost  cover  up  the  white,  so  that  the  butterfly  looks 
as  if  it  were  almost  black.  Underneath,  the  veins  and  inner  line  are 
all  clearly  defined  in  both  sexes.  The  forewing  has  the  apex  suffused 
with  yellow,  which  is  more  distinct  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
The  hindwing  is  also  suffused  with  yellow  as  far  as  the  inner  border, 
and  it  is  further  adorned  with  a  border  of  brilliant  scarlet  spots 
bordered  internally  with  black,  the  shape  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  the  broad  ends  pointing  inwards.  P.  eucharis  is  a  very 
early  riser  and  may  be  seen,  before  any  other  butterfly  begins  to 
stir,  making  its  way  with  a  slow  flapping  flight  through  the  topmost 
boughs  of  high  trees.  It  is  easily  captured,  and  can  be  seen  almost 
the  whole  year  round. 
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101.  Delias  indica,  Wallace.  This  butterfly  very  mucli  resembles 
D.  eucharis,  but  lacks  ia  both  sexes  the  inner  dark  line  or  border  to 
the  outer  margin  of  the  wings,  and  the  red  spots  on  the  underside 
of  the  hindwing  are  not  bordered  internally  with  black.  The  female 
in  some  specimens  shows  the  yellow  at  the  apex  of  the  forewing  on 
the  underside  through,  so  that  it  is  perceptible  on  the  upperside. 
It  seems  to  be  more  of  a  jungle-loving  insect  than  D.  eiicharisy  which 
latter  largely  frequents  gardens. 

102.  Ixias  marianne,  Cramer.  This  looks  like  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  European  "Orange-tip"  {Euchloe  cardamines)  at  first 
sight.  Its  flight,  however,  is  much  more  rapid  and  stronger,  and  it 
is  altogether  a  more  robust  creature.  The  ground-colour  is  pure 
white,  enriched  on  the  forewing  by  a  brilliant  orange  patch  at  the 
apex  of  the  wing,  which  is  bordered  internally  by  a  black  line.  The 
wings  are  bordered  with  black  also.  The  female  has  a  few  small 
black  spots  in  the  orange  patch.  Underneath  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow, 
with  the  orange  patch  on  the  forewing  showing  through  faintly 
On  the  forewing  there  is  a  black  spot  or  ocellus  with  a  white  centre, 
which  shows  through  on  the  upperside  as  a  kind  of  black  notch  on 
the  inner  border  already  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  row  of 
rust-coloured  spots  between  this  ocellus  and  the  outer  margin  on  the 
underside  of  the  forewing.  The  underside  of  the  hindwing  has  a 
curved  row  of  whitish  spots  bordered  with  brown,  and  there  are 
also  a  brownish  spot  on  the  costa  and  a  white-centred  brown  spot 
on  the  vein  defining  the  discoidal  cell  on  the  hindwing.  It  has  an 
irregular  flight  like  that  of  fl.  phryne  or  B.  mesentina,  and  flits 
along  hedges  and  ditches. 

103.  Txias  pyrene,  Linnseus.  This  is  very  like  I.  mari<mne,  but 
the  ground-colour  is  yellow  while  in  J.  marianne  it  is  white. 

lOi.  Callosune  dande,  Pabricius.  This  is  also  like  the  English 
"  Orange-tip,"  but  instead  of  having  orange  tips  to  the  forewing,  it 
has  a  crimson  tip,  which  in  some  lights  assumes  a  faint  purple  tinge. 
It  has  a  black  border  to  both  wings,  and  the  crimson  tip  is  also 
bordered  on  the  inside  with  black.  Underneath  the  tip  of  the 
forewing  is  yellowish,  and  there  is  a  curved  row  of  black  spots  about 
the  middle  of  this  yellow  space,  and  a  black  spot  on  the.  disco-cellular 
nervules.    There  are  also  two  blackish  spots   below  this  row  taxi 
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close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing.  There  is  also  a  carved  row 
of  black  spots  on  the  hindwing,  and  a  black  spot  centred  with  pink 
at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell.  It  is  also  fond  of  hedgerows  and 
ditches,  and  settles  on  damp  spots.  I  have  found  it  in  Nagpur  where 
it  is  common,  but  have  come  across  it  nowhere  else  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  female  has  a  few  black  marks  showing  on  the 
crimson  tip,  which  are  similarly  disposed  as  the  row  of  spots  on  the 
underside  of  the  wing. 

105.  Callosune  (Sp.?)  I  have  several  specimens  of  a  butterfly 
very  much  like  C.  dandcy  but  very  much  smaller.  The  colouring  is 
not  so  bright  as  in  0,  daniie,  as  the  black  border  is  wanting  in  both 
wings.  I  captured  this  at  Burhanpur,  and  have  seen  it  nowhere 
else. 

106.  Callosune  (Sp.?)  I  have  also  several  small  orange-tipped 
butterflies  belonging  to  this  genus  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names. 
They  were  taken  at  Soshangabad,  Singanama,  and  Kesla.  They 
are  most  delicate  lovely  little  creatures. 

107*  Callosune  (JSp.?)  I  took  several  specimens  of  a  Callosune 
in  company  with  those  taken  at  Burhanpur.  It  is  yellowish-white 
with  a  deep  black  border  to  the  wings,  and  there  are  a  few  whitish 
spots  in  the  black  border  at  the  apex  of  the  forewing.  Underneath 
it  is  yellow,  and  the  forewing  has  a  few  black  spots  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  its  specific  name. 

SUBFAMILY  II.  PAPILIONIN^. 

108.  Papilio  poli/mnestor,  Cramer.  I  begin  the  subfamily  with 
this  butt  T fly  as  it  is  the  largest  I  have  captured  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  expanse  of  its  wings  is  sometimes  fully  six  inches. 
Its  colours  are  velvetty-black  and  azure-blue  disposed  on  the  fore- 
wing in  a  band  of  blue  commencing  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  wing 
near  the  outer  margin,  and  running  towards  the  upper  margin  where 
it,  in  some  specimens,  curves  inwards.  The  blue  band  narrows 
rapidly  as  it  runs  upwards.  The  rest  of  the  wing  is  pure  black. 
The  hindwing  is  much  more  richly  decorated.  There  is  only  a 
triangular  black  patch  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  the  rest  is  bright  azure, 
and  bears  two  rows  of  black  spots.  The  spots  in  the  upper  row  are 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  in  the  lower  row  they  are  more  circular. 

42 
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Bach  vein,  moreover,  is  tipped  with  black.  Uaderneath,  near  the  base 
of  the  wings,  are  some  oval  dull  red  spots,  which  in  some  specimens 
show  through  on  the  upperside.     The  female  is  as  a  rule  larger  and 
the  blue  colour  is  paler.    The  dull  red  spots  at  the  base  of  the  wings  in 
the  female  are  seen  plainly  on  the  upperside  as  well.     Although  it 
belongs  to  the  ''  swallow-tail'*  family,  this  butterfly  is  devoid  of  tails, 
and  the  wings  are  narrow  and  long  not  deep  and  broad.     The  flight  of 
this  glorious  butterfly  is  on  a  par  with  its  size  and  beauty  of  colour- 
ing.    It  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  great  power,  and  sails  along 
•naiestically.     It  seems  fond  of  a  moist  climate  and  of  forest  glades 
and  old  gardens  where  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxuriant.     The 
time  .of  the  day  it  is  most  likely  to  bo  about  is  from  about  8  till  30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     After  this  it  takes  a  siesta  and  may  be 
found  in  company  with  other  butterflies,  chiefly  '*  swallow-tails,'*  also 
resting  with  wide-spread  Avingsinsome  shady  and  secluded  spot.     I 
witnessed  the  rather  peculiar  capture  of  one  of  these  beauties  on 
one  occasion  by  a  Mahomedan  lad  who  was  out  with  me.     We  were 
in  an  old  garden  surrounded  by  thickets  of  the  Female  or  Kattang 
Bamboo,  and  full  of  guava,  mango,'  lime,  orange  and  custard-apple 
trees.     On    one  -  side  of  the  garden  was  a  large  tank    overgrown 
mth  white,    red   and   blue   water-lilies,    the   Lotus  of  India;   on 
the  other  side  was  a  road  shaded   by  bamboos  and  mango  trees, 
and  beyond  the  road  a  large  river.     The  place  was  an  ideal  one  for 
butterflies,  and  numerous  specimens  of  many  varieties  were  flitting 
.about.     Every  now  and  again   a  P.  polymnestor  or  P.  crino  would 
appear  and  be  at  once  given  chase  to.     We  found,  however,  that  as  a 
rule  they  all  seemed  to  aSect  a  particular  path  of  their  own,  and 
ivere  constantly  passiiig  up  and  down  their  own  road  among  the 
trees.     We  therefore  gave  up  chasing  them  and  waited  till  they 
came  back,  when  a  rapid  onslaught  was  made,  sometimes  successfully, 
sometimes   otherwise.     In   the   latter  case   our  thoughts  at  miss- 
ing such  prizes  were  too  deep  for  utterance.     At  last  the  boy  afore- 
said made  a  swoop  with  his  net  at  a  fine  P.  polymnestor^  but  instead 
of  being  secured  within  the  folds  of  the  net,  the  insect  fell  fluttering 
to  the  ground.     The  boy  fell  upon  it,  and  finding  it  was  a  good 
specimen  J  he  added  it  to  those  he  had  already  caught.     When   our 
time  was  up  to  go  back  home,  I  examined  the  butterfly,  and  found 
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that  the  strong  nerve  or  rib  of  the  costa  of  the  forewing  was  broken 
completely  across.  The  butterfly  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  swoop  was  made,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  tha  cane  of  the  net  had  been  disabled  in  the  manner 
described.  I  have  only  obtained  this  butterfly  in  the  Central 
Provinces  from  the  Sambalpur  District,  and  from  Kalahandi  and 
Bastar.  An  easy  way  to  catch  P.  polijmnestor  and  other  quick- 
flying,  wandering,  seldom-settling  butterflies,  is  to  place  a  captured 
specimen  (dead  of  course)  on  the  ground  with  open  wings  in  their 
path  of  flight.  Every  specimen  passing  that  way  will  stop  an 
instant  or  more  to  examine  the  specimen  on  the  ground,  and  give 
a  chance  of  a  shot. 

109^,  Papilio  crino,  Cramer.  This  is  another  glorious  creature 
resplendent  in  velvetty  black  and  iridescent  green.  The  colours  are 
disposed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  in  P.  polymiiestor,  but  the 
wings  are  deep  and  broad,  and  each  hindwing  is  adorned  with  a 
lohed  tail  bearing  a  brilliant  green  spot.  The  green  on  the 
wings  of  this  butterfly  changes  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  ia 
seen,  from  an  intense  brilliant  emerald  green  to  an  equally  intense 
and  brilliant  sapphire  blue.  The  black  of  tho  wings  is  more  or  less 
irrorated  or  dusted  over  with  green  scales  of  the  same  colour.  Un- 
derneath the  colours  are  very  sober — a  dull  sooty-black  being  the 
prevailing  colour,  relieved  by  a  row  of  pinkish  eyes  on  the  hindwing. 
It  has  very  much  tho  same  habits  as  P.  poli/mnestor,  but  the  efiect 
of  the  changing  colours  on  the  wings  as  it  flies  along  is  indescribably 
beautiful.  The  green  and  blue  flash  out  with  a  radiance  I  have 
never  seen  equalled,  and  the  impression  to  the  sense  of  sight  is  one 
of  overpowering  beauty.  It  is  from  this  very  fact  I  have  captured 
BO  few,  for  when  I  have  seen  them  I  have  been  so  absorbed 
in  admiring  their  loveliness  and  watching  their  movements  that 
most  I  have  seen  have  been  allowed  to  go  free.  In  fact  I  have  only 
brought  myself  to  catch  the  first  I  ever  saw ;  tho  novelty  was  sa 
great,  I  could  not  resist  the  innate  impulse  of  adding  it  to  my  collec- 
tion. I  have  received  one  from  Bastar,  and  these  two  are  all  I  pos- 
sess. One  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident,  but  though  shattered 
and  pieced  together  it  still  is  an  object  of  admiration.  Its  habitat 
in  the  Central  Provinces  is  the  same  as  P.  polymnestor. 
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110,  Papilio  dwimilisj  Linnaens.  This  is  a  verj  good  mimic  of 
Danais  Ihnniace,  but  the  ground-coloar  is  more  yellow  than  blue. 
It  is  probable  that  this  and  P.  panope,  which  is  as  good  a  mimic  of 
Euplcea  core,  are  one  and  the  same  species.  The  ground-colour  in 
P.  dissimills  is  pale  yellow,  in  P.  panope  it  is  deep  brown.  They 
both  have  the  habit  of  settling  on  the  extreme  end  of  dry  twigs  just 
the  same  as  do  the  butterflies  they  mimic.  When  startled,  their  flight 
is  rapid  and  powerful,  otherwise  it  resembles  that  of  D.  limniace  and 
I^,  core  in  its  ease,  elegance,  and  general  demeanour  of  lazy  grace- 
fulness.    They  are  both  tailless  species. 

111,  Papilio  panope,  Linnaeus.     This  insect  has  been  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

112,  Papilio  erithoniusf  Cramer.  This  is  a  very  common  butter* 
fly,  almost  rivalling  the  genus  Gatopsilia  in  its  ubiquity.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  insect,  and  resembles  superficially  the  English  **  swallow- 
tail," P.  machaon.  The  colours  are  the  same,  but  somewhat 
differently  disposed,  the  black  prevailing  more  than  in  the  English 
butterfly.  It,  however,  lacks  the  series  of  blue  spots  on  the  bindwing, 
which  is  such  an  attractive  feature  in  P.  machaon,  and  also  has  no 
tail  to  the  hindwing.  The  larva  affects  the  trees  of  theo4range  tribe, 
and  a  careful  search  is  sure  to  reveal  some  of  them  on  any  orange 
lime,  pomolo  or  citron  tree  in  the  gjirden.  When  young  it  resem- 
bles the  droppings  of  some  small  bird,  but  after  the  second  or  third 
change  of  skin  it  assumes  a  dark  green  colour  like  the  leaf  it  feeds 
on,  and  is  marked  transversely  with  dark  bars  relieved  by  white. 
When  irritated  the  caterpillar,  in  common  I  believe  with  all  others 
of  this  genus,  has  the  power  of  protruding  from  a  point  just  behind 
the  head — the  nape  of  the  neck  as  it  were — a  forked  process  of  a  red- 
dish colour  and  translucent.  It  looks  like  a  bit  of  coloured  gelatine, 
and  is  flexible  and  covered  with  a  moist  exudation  of  a  peculiar  and 
penetrating  odour,  somewhat  resembling  the  scent  of  oranges.  It 
also  feeds  on  a  common  weed  called  Bemchi  or  Bewachi  in  this  part 
of  India  by  the  country  people.  The  botanical  name  of  this  plant 
is  Psoralea  coryllifoUa,  and  it  grows  plentifully  upon  the  bunds  of 
tanks.  It  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  larvae  of  the  *' swallow-tails" 
that  they  are  all  found  feeding  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves.  It 
would  appear  as  if  there  were  two  varieties  -of  this  butterfly, — one  a 
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pale  yelloTf ,  while  the  other  is  of  a  darker  colour.  As  far  as  I  can 
speak  from  experieuce,  the  pale  ones  are  the  fresh  specimens  while 
he  darker  ones  are  older  oaes,  for  when  captured  the  darker  ones 
are  generally  more  ragged  than  their  paler  brethren.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  dark  ones  produced  from  the  numbers 
of  larvaa  that  I  have  had  in  confinement.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
P.  erUhonins  is  a  very  variable  species,  varying  not  only  in  the  above- 
mentioned  feature,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  yellow  and  black 
markings,  and  also  in  the  eye-spots  at  the  anal  angle  and  apex  of 
the  hindwing  of  both  upper  and  undersides.  This  butterfly  has  a 
vigorous  and  bold  flight.  The  egg  is  globular  and  smooth  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  found  on  the  tender  and  young 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  trees  mentioned  above. 

113.  Papilio  polytes,  Linnaeus.  Thi^  and  P.  pammon  are  one 
and  the  same  species.  It  is  the  common  black  and  white  '^  swallow- 
tail'' to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  The  prevailing  colour  is  black 
or  very  deep  brown,  and  in  the  male  this  is  relieved  by  a  border  of 
white  or  pale  yellowish  spots  to  the  forewing  and  a  line  of  larger 
similar  spots  on  the  hindwing.  On  the  underside  the  colouring  is 
much  the  same,  but  there  are  in  addition  on  the  hindwing  a  few 
reddish  and  blue  markings.  It  has  three  fo]*ms  of  female — the 
first  almost  exactly  resembles  the  male,  the  second  is  a  mimic  of 
P.  aristolochice,  and  the  third  imitates  P.  hector.  All  four  forms,  that 
is  one  male  and  three  females,  have  a  spatulate  tail  to  each  hindwing. 
The  second  form  of  the  female  has  a  series  of  brick-red  or  claret- 
coloured  marks  following  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the  hind- 
wing, and  there  is  a  conspicuous  white  patch  in  the  middle  of  that 
wing.  The  ground-colour  of  the  forewing,  which  is  black  or  dark 
brown,  is  much  paler  on  the  outer  half ;  underneath  the  colouring 
is  much  the  same  as  above,  but  paler  in  the  forewing  and  brighter 
in  the  hindwing.  The  third  form  of  the  female  has  on  the  forewing 
two  broad  white  bars  at  about  right-angles  to  the  costa  of  the  wing. 
The  inner  bar  is  broader  and  longer  than  the  outer.  The  hindwing 
has  the  white  patch  in  form  No.  2  replaced  by  a  claret-coloured  patch. 
The  colouring  underneath  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  above. 
The  larva  of  this  butterfly  resembles  that  of  P.  erithonius  very 
closely,  but  ia  rather  paler  in  tone  I  think.    It  also  feeds  on  treea 
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of  the  orange  tribe.  The  chrysalis  is  much  the  same  as  in  P.  eritho* 
nius;  the  points  on  the  head  are  more  prodncedj  and  it  has,  as  it  were, 
elbows  about  the  middle.  In  both  of  these  species  the  chrysalides 
are  very  variable  in  colour.  I  have  reared  green,  black  or  dark 
ashy,  grey  mottled  with  brown,  green  and  grey,  and  pale  pink  ones. 
Wbea  disturbed  the  chrysalis  has  the  property  of  moving  the  body^ 
with  a  jerk  and  emitting  a  faint  creaking  sound. 

llll^  Papilio  ariatolochicB,  Pabricius»  The  ground-colour  of  this 
butterfly  is  very  deep  blue  almost  approaching  black  in  its  depth  in 
fresh  specimens.  In  faded  specimens  the  colour  is  browner.  On> 
the  hindwing  there  is  a  white  patch  surrounded  by  a  few  pale  red 
marks.  Underneath,  the  colour  of  the  forewing  is  the  same  as  above, 
of  a  dark  blue  or  brown  approaching  black  in  its  depth;  but  the 
hindwing  has  a  white  patch  in  the  centre  which  is  surrounded  by 
brilliant  scarlet  spots.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  its  mimic,  the- 
female  of  P.  polt/tett,  at  once  by  its  having  a  scarlet  and  black  body 
and  head.  The  hindwing  is  also  adorned  by  a  spatulate  tail.  It 
appears  that  this  butterfly  is  naturally  piotected  by  an  odour  which 
pervades  its  body,  and  is  therefore  mimicked  by  other  butterflies. 
The  shape  of  the  wings  is  peculiarly  elegant,  the  forewing  being  long 
and  narrow,  and  the  hindwing  being  long  and  narrow  in  the  opposite^ 
direction.     It  has  a  peculiar  fluttering  kind  of  flight.. 

115.  Papilio  hector,  Linnaeus.  This  grand  butterfly  resembles 
the  preceding  one  in  general  shape  and  manner  of  flight,  but  it  is 
altogether  larger  and  more  brilliantly  coleured.  The  ground-colour 
is  oE  a  deeper  tone  of  blue  even  than  in  P.  aristolochim.  The  fore- 
wing is  adorned  with  two  conspicuous  white  bars  arranged  as  in  the 
third  form  of  the  female  of  P.  polytea,  its  mimic.  The  hindwing 
has  two  rows  of  brilliant  scarlet  spots  or  half  moons  following  the- 
bend  of  the  margin  of  the  wing,  and  each  hindwing  has  a  rather 
narrow  tail  in  addition.  The  wings  are  further  bordered  by  a  very 
narrow  white  band.  The  underside  is  just  the  same  as  the  upper.. 
The  appearance  of  this  butterfly  is  very  rich  and  striking. 
■  116.  Papilio  nomiuSf  Esper,  This  is  a  very  delicate  fragile- looking^ 
"swallow-tail,*^  of  extremely  elegant  appearance.  The  ground* 
colour  is  pale  green — "  eau  de  nil"  I  suppose  it  would  be  called  by 
ladies.     The  forewing  is  bordered  with  black  on  the  outer  margin^ 
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»nd  aboat  the  middle  of  this  border  there  is  a  row  of  diamond- 
-shaped  spots.  There  dre  five  black  bars  on  the  forewing  paralle 
to  the  body,  the  two  inner  ones  extendin.?  across  the  wing  and 
running  down  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind  wing,  which  has  also  a 
black  border  on  the  outer  margin  relieved  by  a  few  moon-shaped 
markings,  and  ending  in  a  patch  of  greyish  scales.  The  hindwing 
has  further  a  long,  very  narrow,  black-bordered,  white  tail.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  underside  is  pale  green,  with  all  the  markings 
which  are  black  above  tinged  with  a  bronzy  hue  beneath.  The  inner 
stripe  on  the  hindwmg  is  reddish-brown,  the  outer  one  consists  of 
a  series  of  pink  markings  ending  in  a  carve  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
anal  angle  of  the  hindwing  are  three  grey  and  black  ^*  eye  spots." 
It  is  fond  of  scrub  jungle,  and,  in  common  with  many  other  butter- 
flies of  this  and  other  genera,  is  often  seen  seated  on  the  ground  in 
damp  spots  sucking  up  the  moisture.  It  also  afiects  nalas.  It  is 
very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Pachmarhi  Gh^t,  near  Singanama, 
where  there  is  a  hot  spring.  All  along  this  spring  it  can  be  seen  in 
quantities^  and  is  so  very  tame  that  it  will  settle  on  your  hat  or 
clothes  as  you  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  stream* 
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By  J.  Davidson,  Bo.  C.S. 

{Read  be/ore  the  Bombay/  Natural  History  Society ,  on  9th  Dec.  1891.) 

I  WAS  stationed  for  18  months  in  Kanara,  in  1889  and  1890,  and 

as  it  is  possible  I  may  never  be  there  again,  I  send  you  a  few  notes 

on  nidification  in  that  district.     These  were  made  subsequently  to 

Mr.  Barnes'  paper  in  your  columns. 

111.— THE  GHAT  NIGHT-JAR. 

Caprimulgm  atripennis,  Jerd. 
This  Night- Jar  is  not  uncommon  in  Kanara,  but  it  is  very  shy,  and 
only  commences  to  call  well  after  simset ;  it  is  therefore  a  diflScult  bird 
to  procure  even  where  it  is  by  no  means  scarce.    The  first  nest  I  obtain- 
ed was  a  happy  termination  to  a  whole  host  of  misfortunes.    On 
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April  5th,  1890,  one  of  my  servants  found  a  single  Night- Jar's  egg  laid 
on  the  bare  ground  under  a  bamboo  clump,  in  thin  jungle,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  a  travellers'  bungalow  above  the  ghats.     As  the 
markings  on  the  egg  almost  certainly  showed  it  belonged  to  thi» 
species,  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  bird,  and  gave  the  strictest 
orders  that  no  one  was  to  go  near  the  nest  till  the  middle  of  next 
day.     On  my   returning  from  a  morning's  ride,  my  feelings  were 
perturbed  by  my  dog  boy  smilingly  informing  me  that  there  were 
now  two  eggs,  and  while  I  was  preparing  for  my  ablutions,  they 
were  further  ruffled  by  a  villager  bringing  in  two  eggs  of  the  same 
type.     I  asked  where  he  got  them.     His  answer  was,   "  quite  close." 
He  was  ordered  to  show  the   place,  and  I  followed  after  a  very 
hurried  toilet.     To  my  dismay  he  pointed  out   the  identical  spot 
I  had  so  carefully  marked  down.     I  rushed  back  to  the  bungalow 
•  for  the  eggs,  only  to  find  my  skinner  had  already  drilled  a  hole  in 
each,  and  had  almost  finished  blowing  one.     Having  snatched  them 
away,  I  replaced  them,  and  they  were  soon  glued  to  the  groimd. 
In  an  hour  the  bird  was  again  announced  as  sitting.     She,  however, 
«at  till  I  was  quite  close,  and  then  dodged  through  trees,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  pursuit  I  returned  without  a  shot.     In  a  couple  of 
hours  she  was  again  on  the  nest,  and  I  tried  to  drive  her,  but  she 
broke  back.     I  waited  till  4,  and,  aa  she  did  not  return,  I  nearly  gave 
up  all  hope,  and  took  away  one  of  the  eggs,  leaving  the  other  as  a 
last  chance.  Just  as  it  got  dark  she  again  returned.     I  fired  at  her 
with  a  small  specimen  gun  as  she  sat  on  the  nest,  and  fortunately 
secured  her  without  injuring  the  other  egg.     I  obtained  another  nest 
the  following  day,  also  with  two  fresh  eggs.     The  eggs  differ  a  good 
deal  from  any  other  Night- Jars'  eggs  I  know.    They  are  a  rich  cream- 
colour  with  a  few  small  black  or  dark-purple  spots  on  them. 

120.— THE  EGYPTIAN  BEE-EATER. 

Merops  quinticolor,  VieilL 
This  Bee-Eater  I  did  not  notice  in  Kanara  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
but  from  December,  1889  to  April,  1890,  I  noticed  it  in  most  places 
where  there  was  heavy  jungle  and  water.  I  took  many  nests  between 
Uie  2l8t  March  and  the  7th  of  April ;  the  nest-holes  were  generally 
from  3  to  5  feet  deep^  and  were  placed  on  river  banks,  and  in  all 
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cases  singly  ;  the  number  of  eggs  was  4  or  5  in  each  case.     They 
appear  to  me  indistinguishable  from  those  of  Akedo  bengaknais. 

122.— THE  BLUE-NECKED  BEE-EATER. 

Nyctiornis  athertoni,  Jerd.  and  Selhy. 
This  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  not  at  all  common  anywhere  I 
visited ;  I  noticed  it,  however,  occasionally  both  above  and  below 
the  ghats  from  February  to  July,  and  it  is  probably  found 
throughout  the  year.  I  obtained  several  nests;  these  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  an  orthodox  bee-eater,  all  in  holes 
in  banks,  most  frequently  adjoining  roads ;  they  were  as  a  rule 
very  deep,  sometimes  over  6  feet,  and  were  at  once  recognizable 
by  the  fact  that  the  tunnel  always  contained  many  wing-cases 
and  other  remains  of  bees,  wasps,  and  beetles.  The  holes  ended 
in  a  large  chamber,  completely  filled  with  these  remains,  and 
the  eggs  were  completely  hidden  beneath  them.  I  carefully  ex* 
traeted  the  contents  of  a  nest  in  which  the  eggs  were  hard 
bot,  and,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  earth,  it  nearly  filled  the 
top  of  a  "  solah  topee "  Three  and  four  were  the  number  of 
eofgs  and  young  I  found  in  the  nests ;  they  are  quite  indistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  Halcyon  smyrnensk ;  fortunately,  however,  both 
the  blue-necked  and  chestnut-headed  bee-eaters  allow  themselves  to 
be  dug  out,  so  there  can  never  be  any  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  their  eggs.  All  the  eggs  I  took  were  in  the  end  of  March ;  in 
April  the  nests^  contained  young.  The  Public  "Works  coolies 
employed  on  the  roads  had  an  abominable  habit  of  digging  out  and 
eating  the  birds  and  eggs  of  this  species,  and  many  nests  so  destroyed 
came  to  my  notice. 

140.— THE  GREAT  HORNBILL. 

Dichoceros  carafus,  Shaw. 

I  found  this  much  the  scarcest  of  the  four  Hombills  found  in  Kanara, 
and  certainly  did  not  notice  a  dozen  specimens  in  the  eighteen  months 
I  was  there.  On  the  12th  February,  1890,  I  was  shown  a  nest  at 
Kutgul,  just  below  the  Devimane  Ghat,  and  was  told  the  birds  had 
bred  there  for  many  years,  though  the  villagers  generally  killed  the 
old  one,  and  the  one  young  one  (the  villagers  said  there  never  was 
43 
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more  than  one),  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  half- grown.  The  tree  was 
a  very  high  one,  situated  in  a  "  kan  '*  or  wood  of  evergreen  jungle. 
It  was  branchless  for  about  40  feet,  where  there  was  the  stump  of  a 
small  dead  branch ;  4  or  5  feet  further  up  a  large  branch  had  been 
torn  away  and  left  a  sort  of  crevice,  and  in  this  the  nest  was  placed. 
To  get  at  it  was  no  easy  task ;  a  bamboo  ladder  some  10  feet  long 
was,  however,  placed  against  the  trunk,  one  of  great  circumference, 
and  was  tied  to  it  by  creepers  every  3  or  4  feet ;  a  couple  of  men 
then  climbed  to  nearly  the  top  of  this,  and  fastened  a  second  ladder 
in  the  same  way,  and  after  some  4  hours  work,  they  reached  the 
small  branch  and  stood  on  its  stump,  having  tied  a  rope  (creeper) 
round  the  tree  to  enable  them  to  hold  on.  On  a  man  putting  his 
hand  to  the  hole,  a  regular  growl  was  heard,  and  the  hen  struck  at 
his  hand,  nearly  knocking  him  ofE  the  tree.  A  long  knife  was 
accordingly  sent  up,  and,  after  a  struggle,  the  poor  bird  was  stabbed 
and  pulled  out.  The  nest  contained  one  fresh  egg  (the  only  one 
that  would  have  been  laid).  The  cock  called  occasionally,  but 
I  never  saw  him  ;  the  natives  were  very  much  afraid  of  him,  and 
refused  to  attempt  the  nest,  unless  I  stood  below  with  a  gun  to  shoot 
him  if  he  attacked  them. 

145.— THE  JUNGLE  GREY  HORNBILL. 

Tocktis  gnseuSf  Lath. 
This  is  the  commonest  Hombill  in  Kanara,  and  is  generally 
distributed,  though  Ocycrnvs  birostrts  almost  entiiiely  replaces  it  in 
the  east  of  Sirsi.  Its  breeding  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  Birostns, 
and  I  obtained  a  number  of  nests  in  February  and  the  beginning  of 
March.  These  contained  each  2  or  3  eggs;  they  vary  in  size, 
and  are,  I  consider,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  Birostrts.  The 
latter,  however,  frequently  lays  as  many  as  5  eggs,  and  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  a  month  later. 

151.-^THE  BLUE- WINGED  PAROQUET. 

Fakomis  columboideSy   Vigors, 
This  is  the  common  parrot  of  the  Gh3.ts,  and  the  jungles  imme- 
diately below  them.     I  have  been,  however,  very  unlucky  in  finding 
its  nests,  and  the  only  one  I  got  containing  eggs,  was   taken  on 
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9th  Fobruary,  1890>  at  Kutgal  in.  the  Kumta  Taluka.     It  contaiaed 
twO'  hard-set  eggs. 

179.— THE  MADRAS  RUFOFS  WOODPECKER. 

Micnopternus  giilaris,  Jerd^ 

This  IS  a  coimnon  Woodpecker  in  Kanara,  and  though  I  have 
never  taken  their  eggs,  I  have  often  found  their  nests.  I  think 
the  birds  continue  to  inhabit  their  old  nests,  as  I  have  found 
them  about  a  nest  I  had  known  for  months^  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  intention  to  lay  again.  The  birds^  make  a  small  tunnel  into 
one  of  the  nests  of  a  anall  tree  ant,  and  hollow  out  a  largish  chamber. 
I  have  alwaya  found  the  ants  still  there,  and  have  been  well  stung 
on  examining  the  nqst-hole*^  I  think  this  bird  breeds  as  a  rule  in 
the  rains,  but  in  the  middle  of  March  a  villager  brought  me  8  wood- 
pecker eggs  ;  I  could  not  properly  understand  his  dialect^  and  on  his 
stating  that  the  nest  was  an  immense  distance  off  [to  enhance  the 
value  by  proving  he  had  taken  a  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  it],  as  a 
protest  against  his  taking  the  eggs  himself  instead  of  bringing  me 
to  them,  I  flung  them  on  the  ground.  One  of  my  sepoys  afterwards 
told  me,  the  same  man  had  told  him  he  had  got  them  from  an  ant's 
nest  half  a  mile  o£E.  This  was  no  doubt  the  truth,  but  I  was  too 
disgusted  to  go  to  the  place  to  see. 

THE  GREAT  BLACK  WOODPECKER. 
Thriponmc  Bodsoni,  Jerd^ 
This  Woodpecker  is  not  conunon,  but  one  sees  it  occasionally  in  all 
the  heavy  jungles.  I  have  never  taken  the  eggs,  but  I  saw  a  pair 
close  to  an  enormous  dead  and  rotten  tree  at  Kutgal,  in  February. 
The  tree  contained  several  old  nest  holes,  and  one  of  the  birds  entered 
and  left  one  of  these.  The  tree  was  so  rotten  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly climb  it ;  I,  however,  visited  it  again  in  the  early  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening,  and  on  both  occasions  fired  a  shot  at  it  ;•  as  on 
neither  occasion  did  I  see  anything^  of  the  birds,  they  cannot  have 
been  breeding  there  at  that  time,  though  no  doubt  it  was  an  old  nest, 
which  like  most  other  woodpeckers,  they  occasionally  return  to.  At 
Sirsi,  at  the  very  end  of  February,  two  eggs,  apparently  Woodpecker's, 
were  brought  to  me  late  one  evening.     The  man  said  he  had  taken 
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them  from  a  hole  in  a  tree,  a  mile  or  two  away.  They  were  much 
larger  than  eggs  I  possess  of  Ch,  Festinm,  and  if  Woodpecker's  must 
have  belonged  to  this  species.  Indeed  if  there  had  been  only  one, 
I  might  almost  have  accepted  them  without  question — I  have,  however, 
never  seen  more  than  three  of  this  large  Woodpeckers  together,  and 
expect  it  generally  at  all  events,  only  lays  one  ^gg.  I  was  busy  at 
the  time,  and  returned  them  to  the  man  who  brought  them,  and 
who  promised  to  replace  them,  and  to  bring  me  to  the  nest  in  the 
morning.  He,  however,  never  turned  up,  and  though  I  had  any 
amount  of  people  searching  for  him,  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  sus- 
pect he  must  have  broken  them  in  taking  them  back,  and  was  afraid 
to  show  his  face,  having  received  a  considerable  reward. 

181. — Brachypternns  pttncticolHs,  Mafh, 
This  woodpecker  certainly  does  not  take  the  place  of  Auranttus, 
in  Kanara,  as  9  out  of  every  10  golden-backed  woodpeckers  there 
are  certainly  Aurantiiis.  At  the  same  time  I  have  procured  two  or 
three  specimens  with  the  dark  throat,  very  distinct  in  appearance 
from  Aurantius,  I  have  unfortunately  never  obtained  the  pair  when 
I  shot  a  bird  of  the  PundicoUis  form  ^  I  have  however  shot  pairs  in 
which  both  male  and  female  were  Anrantius.  I  caught  a  female 
Puncticollis  on  her  nest  in  the  Sirsi  Taluka  in  March,  1889.  It 
contained  two  hard-set  eggs  undistinguishable  from  those  of 
Aurantius. 

198.— THE  CRIMSON-THROATED  BARBET. 

Xantholcema  Malaharica,  Bh/, 
This  is  the  most  provoking  bird  I  know.  It  is  excessively 
common  wherever  there  is  thick  jungle,  and  indeed  in  the  *'  kans" 
among  the  cultivated  land ;  its  nest  holes  arc  everywhere,  placed  in 
dead  branches  in  positions  similar  to  those  chosen  by  Hcemacephala, 
To  get  its  eggs,  however,  I  have  found  a  very  difficult  matter.  You 
devote  a  day  in  a  place  they  abound  to  searching  for  their  nests ; 
you  see  or  hear  perhaps  30  couples  ;  you  start  6  birds  out  of  their 
nest-holes;  you  have  these  carefully  cut  open.  In  5  cases  the 
holes  are  so  easily  placed,  that  even  a  fourteen- stone  man  like  my 
unfortunate  self  could  get  at  them  without  assistance  ;  these,  however, 
contain  in   one  case  small  young,  in  another,    young  nearly   fully 
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fledged ;  while  in  the  three  other  cases,  the  holes  though  completed,  or 
almost  completed,  contain  nothing.  The  sixth  nest,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  dead  branch,  high  up.  You  take  evety  care, 
have  a  rope  tied  round  the  branch,  and  having  successfully  cut  it, 
proceed  to  lower  it ;  it  is  however  no  use  ;  just  as  you  get  a  hold  of  the 
cut  stump,  the  top  breaks,  and  the  eggs  are  scattered  at  your  feet. 
This  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  and  I  possess  but  one  egg, 
taken  at  Ekambe,  in  Sirsi,  in  March,  1890.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
from  one  specimen,  but  it  seems  smaller,  and  thicker-shelled  than 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  of  Hcemacephala. 

224.— THE  LITTLE  SPIDER  HUNTER. 

Arachnothera  longirostra^  Lath. 
This  is  a  shy  bird,  and  one,  I  think,  rare  in  Kanara.  I  have  only 
seen  it  on  a  few  occasions,  and  these  all  in  gardens  above  the  ghats. 
I  have  taken,  or  had  brought  to  me,  4  or  5  of  its  nests  ;  and  most 
wonderful  structures  they  are.  The  bird  chooses  a  large  plantain 
leaf  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  its  underside  sews  its  nest. 
This  is  composed  of  skeleton  leaves  an  inch  or  two  thick,  and  nearly 
a  foot,  in  some  cases,  in  length.  It  has  an  entrance  at  each  end,  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  hollow  thickly  padded  with  fine  grass.  I 
have  always  found  two  eggs  or  young ;  the  nests  have  always  been 
found  by  me  in  February  or  March.  The  eggs  resemble  both  in 
size  and  general  appearance  those  of  Pratincola  caprata,  but  are 
slightly  smaller,  they  are  a  pale  pink,  with  a  narrow,  but  very  dark 
pink  ring  round  the  larger  end ;  altogether  a  very  striking  egg,  not 
mistakeable  for  any  other  I  know. 

233.— THE  TINY  HONEY-SUCKER. 
Arachnechtkra  minima^  St/kes. 
This  is  the  commonest  Honey- sucker  in  Eanara,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  ghats,  but  is  not  found  in  the  east 
of  the  district.  It  breeds  from  the  middle  of  December  to  February. 
Its  nest  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  built  of  green  moss,  adorned  with 
the  white  webs  of  spiders  and  red  ants.  It  is  a  neat  little  pocket, 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  either  Zeylonica  or  Asiatica.  I  have 
found  it  occasionally  suspended  from  bamboos  or  branches  up  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  two-thirds  of  the  nests  are  on  the 
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**Karwe"  [lStrobilanthm'\.  They  are  hung  from  the  tips  of  the 
plants,  generally  from  4  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  generally 
on  the  outside  of  a  clump.  I  have  always  fouaid  two  eggs  or  young. 
The  form^  have  been  all  of  one  type,  not  in  the  least  resembling 
those  sent  from  the  Neilgheries,  ajnd  which  are  described  as-  rimilar 
to  Asiatica^Mt  miniatures.  I  have  seen  at  least  twenty  clutches,  and 
all  were  exactly  alike,  the  ground-colour  being  pinky^white,.  and  the 
larger  end  being  well  spotted  with  reddish-purple,  a  zone  being 
formed  in  some  cases ;  the  eggs  are  also  much  smaller  than  those  of 
Asiatica.  If  the  Neilgheri  eggs  have  been  rightly  identified,  it  seems 
«trange  tihat  this  bird  should  lay  such  different  types  of  eggs. 

235,— THE  LARGE  PTTRPLE  HaNEY-SUCKER. 

Arachnechthra  loteniay  Lin, 
This  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  Kanara,  and  breeds  both  in 
the  end  ^of  the  rains  and  during  the  hot  weather  alony  the  coast. 
Above  the  gbftts  though  I  have  often  seen  the  bird  I  have  never 
taken  the  nest.  Mr.  Aitken  has  already  fully  described  the  nest  in 
this  JouTtial,  and  the  few  I  have  seen  agree  with  his  description. 
The  eggs  are  of  the  Asiatica  type,  and  except  being  larger,  cannot, 
I  think    be  discriminated  with  certainty. 

239.— THE  NEILGHERY  FLOWER-PECKER. 

Dicaeum  concolor,  Jerd, 
This  flower-pecker  is  found  in  Kanara,  at  all  events^  above  the 
ghats,  but  I  have  only  one  or  two  specimens,  and  I  expect  it  is  much 
rarer  than  Erythrorhynchxis,  ITniess  in  the  hsuaid  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  one  cannot  keep 
shooting  all  the  poor  little  birds  one  sees  in  order  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  are.  I  shot  one,  however,  from  a  nest  in  the  Sirsi  Taluka 
on  the  28th  March,  1890.  The  nest  was  about  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  in  a  tree  newly  come  into  leaf,  and  was  close  to  the  main 
road,  and  I  was  able  to  take  it  without  dismounting  ;  the  nest  and 
eggs  were  undistinguishable  from  those  of  ErythrorhynchuH. 

264.— THE  MALABAR  WOOD-SHRIKE. 

Tephrodornis  Sylvicola,  Jerd. 
This  shrike  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Kanara,  and  fairly  common 
all  over  the  district.     It  breeds  in  March  and  the  early  part  of  April. 
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The  nests  are  in  forks  of  leafless  trees,  frequently  pollards,  and  are 
large  masses  of  roots,  bordered  with  green  moss  and  ornamented 
with  the  webs  of  red  ants.  They  exactly  match  the  branch  they  are 
built  on,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover,  building,  as  this 
bird  does,  where  there  are  thousands  of  suitable  trees.  The  bird, 
however,  like  its  smaller  ally  Pondkerianus  is  a  restless  one,  and 
constantly  flies  to  and  from  its  nest  in  pursuit  of  insects ;  conse- 
quently if  a  pair  are  noticed  in  the  breeding  season,  it  only  requires 
an  hour  or  so  of  careful  watching  to  mark  one  or  other  bird  on  to  tho 
nest.  I  have  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  or  young  in  any  nest, 
they  are  very  broad  ovals  ;  the  ground-colour  is  a  greenish- white 
but  a  very  clear  white,  and  they  are  richly  marked  with  brownish- 
purple  at  the  larger  end. 

267.-THE  LITTLE  PIED  SHRIKE. 

HemipuK  picatus,  iS^kes. 
This  bird  is  common  in  Kanara.     I  have,  however,  only  found  two 
nests  ;  both  were  situated  like  the  one  I  found  previously  in  Nasik, 
on  horizontal  branches   of  the   Silk-cotton  tree,  and  both  were  only 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.     Both  nests  were  found  in  May. 

282.— THE  BRONZED  DRONGO. 

Chaptia  aenea,    VieilL 
This  is  very  common  bird  in  Kanara,  and  I  obtained  many  of  its 
nests.     They  were  always  neat  little  cups  generally  of  light  coloured 
roots  and  grass  placed  in  forks  of  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground. 

404.— THE  SOUTHERN  SCIMITAR  BABBLER, 

Pomatorhinus  honjieldi,  Sykes.  * 
This  bird  is  common  in  Kanara.  I  however  only  obtained 
two  nests.  Both  were  large  oval  masses  of  grass,  placed  on  the 
ground  on  a  bank  in  thin  jungle,  but  close  to  some  heavy  thickets* 
They  were  taken  in  February,  1890,  and  each  contained  three  par-* 
tially  incubated  eggs. 

464.— THE  MALABAR  GREEN  BULBUL. 

Phyliornia  MalabaricuSj  Om, 
This  bird  I  consider  rare  in  Kanara,  and  I  have  seen  but  few 
specimens.     Jerdoni  on  the  other  hand  is  common  everywhere.    I 
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obtained  a  nest  on  the  18th  February  at  Sampkund  in  the  Sirsi 
Taluka.  It  was  a  cup  of  very  Kght-coloured  grass  or  roots  suspended 
between  two  branches  on  a  tree  in  thin  jungle.  It  was  about  20  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  as  it  contained  two  very  small  young,  I  did  not 
disturb  it. 

781  bis.—TRE  SOUTHERN  INDIAN  CARPOPHAGA. 
Cmyophaga  cttprea,  Jerd. 

At  pasfe  329  of  Vol.  5  of  the  Journal  there  is  a  note  as  to  the 
nidification  of  Carpopltaga  iiwiynis.  This  however  is  the  result 
of  a  stupid  clerical  error  on  my  part,  and  the  note  really  refers 
to  this  species. 

814.— THE  RED  SPUR  FOWL. 
Galloperdu  spadiceus,   Gm. 

This  bird  was  very  common  in  Kanara,  as  also  in  several  other 
districts  in  which  I  have  served.  I  have  found  its  nests  at  all  times 
during  the  hot  weather ;  t.  e,,  from  February  to  June. 

I  notice  Mr.  Barnes  following  nearly  every  other  writer  ;  states  it 
lays  from  five  to  eight  eggs,  seldom  more.  Now  in  the  various 
districts  I  have  found  this  bird  breeding,  I  must  have  seen  30  or  40 
nests  and  I  cannot  recollect  ever  finding  more  than  three  eggs. 
I  have  now  before  me  the  records  of  fifteen  clutches,  nine  from 
Kanara  and  six  from  Niisik.  All  contained  three  eggs,  and  in  most 
of  the  cases  the  eggs  were  well  incubated.  I  therefore  think  it  is 
probable  that  the  large  clutches  mentioned  by  others  must  at  all 
events  in  some  cases  have  been  the  produce  of  more  than  one  hen. 

936,6w.-THE  MALAYAN  TIGER  BITTERN. 
Oowikius  meJano/o/>/ii(Sy  Raffl, 
The  bird,  I  believe,  is  not  only  very  shy,  but  also  very  rare 
in  Kanara,  and  I  only  twice  came  across  adult  birds.  These  were  in 
each  case  single  specimens.  One  was  at  Siddapur  above  the  ghdts, 
and  was  in  May ;  the  other  was  at  Karwar  in  the  middle  of  the 
rains.  The  bird  must  however  breed  in  Kanara,  as  a  young  one, 
unable  to  fly,  was  brought  to  me  alive  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  man  who  brought  it  said  he  caught  it  in  a  rice  field  adjoining 
thick  jungle.  I  was  unable  to  find  time  to  go  with  him  and  see  if 
any  further  specimens  were  about  the  place. 
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ON  NEW  AND  LITTLE-KNOWN  BUTTERFLIES 
FROM  THE  INDO-MALAYAN  REGION. 

By  Lionel  db  NicfeviLLE,  F.E.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &o. 

(With  Plates  F  and  G.) 

Family  NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily  Satyrin^. 

Genus  MYCALESIS,  Hubner;  subgenus  MYRTlLUS,  nov. 

Male.  Forbwing,  coeta  strongly  and  regularly  arched;  apex 
rounded ;  outer  margin  nearly  straight ;  inner  angle  acute ;  inner 
margin  at  first  slightly  eraarginate,  then  ^'ust  beyond  the  middle 
strongly  bowed  outwards  ;  costal  nervure  swollen  at  base,  ending  on 
the  costa  beyond  the  apex  of  the  discoidal  cell ;  first  subcostal  nemile 
emitted  at  about  one-fifth  before  the  end  of  the  cell,  terminating 
on  the  costa  about  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  third  subcostal; 
second  subcostal  originating  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  cell,  ending 
on  the  costa  a  little  before  the  origin  of  the  fourth  subcostal ;  third 
subcostal  arising  exactly  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  cell  and 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  subcostal,  terminating  on  the  costa  about 
midway  between  the  origin  of  the  fourth  subcostal  and  the  apex  * 
of  the  wing;  fourth  subcostal  short,  ending  at  the  apex  of  the 
wing  ;  terminal  portion  of  subcostal  nervure  longer  than  the  fourth 
subcostal  nervule,  ending  on  the  outer  margin  below  the  apex 
of  the  wing ;  upper  disco- cellular  nervule  extremely  short ;  middle 
disco-cellular  about  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  lower  disco- 
cellular,  straight,  strongly  inwardly  oblique  ;  lower  disco-cellular  at 
first  strongly  inwardly  oblique,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  middle 
disco-cellular  (this  portion  being  a  little  longer  than  that  vein),  then 
suddenly  curved  and  strongly  outwardly  oblique,  straight  posterior 
to  the  curve  ;  median  nervure  strongly  swoUen  at  btwe  ;  third  median 
nervule  strongly  curved  ;  second  median  arising  long  before  the  lower 
end  of  the  cell ;  discoidal  cell  reaching  exactly  to  the  middle  of 
the  wing;  submedian  nervure  swollen  at  base,  beyond  this  swollen 
portion  distorted  and  deflected  downwards,  afterwards  straight 
to  the  outer  margin;  a  large  patch  of  androconia  occupying 
the  lobe-like  dilatation  of  the  inner  margin,  and  extending  as 
44 
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far  as  the  middle   of    the   submedian  interspace,   placed   on  the 
underside  of  the  wing.      Hindwing,   eosta  arched  at  base,  then 
almost    straight   to    apexj  outer  margin  slightly    curved,    gently 
scalloped;  abdominal meLVgm  almost  straight;  precostal  nervure  short, 
simple,  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  costal  nervure  short, 
not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin,  regularly  curved 
throug^ut  its  length;  first  subcostal  nervule  curved,  arising  just 
before  the  apex  of  the  cell,  and  terminating  at  the  apex  of  the 
wing ;  second  subcostal  neewly  straight,  ending  on  the  outer  margin 
below  the  apex ;  discoidal  cell  short,  its  lower  end  not  reaching  to 
the  middle    of   the  wing;   disco-cellular  nermles   almost  straight, 
strongly  outwardly  oblique,  the  lower  a  little  longer  than  the  upper ; 
third  tnedian  nervule  strongly  curved ;   second  median  originating 
immediately  before  the  lower  end  of  the  cell ;  submedian  nervure  straight, 
distinctly  swollen  towards  the  base  for  some  considerable  portion  of 
its  length,  ending  just  anterior  to  the  anal  angle  ^  internal  nervure 
short,  recurved  ;  a  large  patch  of  androconia  about  the  apex  of  the 
cell,  occupying  a  considerable  area  in  the  subcostal  interspace,  the 
base  of  the  first  and  second  subcostal  interspaces,  and  extending  into 
the  apex  of  the  cell ;  a  strong  tuft  of  hairs  of  a  brown  colour  arisen 
from  near  the  base  of  the  cell  and  is  directed  outwardly,  lying 
across  the  anterior  portion  of  the  androconial  patch ;  there  is  also  a 
second  strong  tuft  of  hairs  of  a  black  colour  arising  close  to  the 
base  of  the  submedian  nervure  and  lying  along  the   swollen   portion 
of  that  vein.     JSi/es  hairy.    Antenna  a  little  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  costa  of  the  f orewing,  with  a  rather  large,  well-formed  club.. 
Type,  Mycalesis  (Myrtilm)  mystes,  de  Nic^viUe. 

This  subgenus  falls  into  Mr.  Moore's  third  group  of  the 
subgenera  of  Mycalesis,*  which  possesses  two  tufts  of  hairs  on  the 
hindwing  in  addition  to  a  glandular  patch  of  scales  difEerendy  f onned 
to  those  on  the  rest  of  the  wing  (androconia),  and  another  patch  on 
the  forewing.  This  group  has  hitherto  contained  one  sq.bgenus* 
only,  Loesa,  Moore,  which  shares  (as  far  as  Mr.  Moore's  diagnose* 
tell  us,  in  numerous  cases  the  veinlet  in  question  is  not  mentioned  at^ 
all,  as  Mr.  Moore  never  seems  to  describe  his  genera  on  any  recog- 
nised or  constant  plan)  with  Lohora,  Moore, — ^a  subgenus  of  the 

•    Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond.,  1880,  p.  177. 
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B  econd  group  which  possesses  one  tuft  ofhairs  only  on  the  hindwing, — 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  second  subcostal  nervule  of  the  fore- 
wing  being  emitted  beyond  the  apex  of  the  discoidal  cell.  In  Mi/r- 
iilus  it  is  emitted  well  before,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  character 
by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  subgenus  Loesa^  but 
possessing  no  specimen  of  my  awn  of  the  latter  lam  unable  to  bleach 
the  wings  and  examine  the  neuration  critically  so  as  to  give  a  full 
detailed  comparative  description. 

1.  MYCALESIS  {Myrtilm)  MY8TE8,  n.  sp. 

Habitat  :  Upper  Burma* 
Expanse  :   6 ,  2*0  inches. 

Dry-Season  Form,  PI.  F,   Fig.  1,   <J. 

Description  :  Male.  TJpperside,  both  wings  brown,  the  extreme 
outer  margins  paler,  bearing  two  very  fine  darker  brown  lines.  Cilia 
cinereous.  Foreioing  with  three  very  small  (the  posterior  rather  the 
largest)  blind  black  ocelli,  one  each  in  the  two  discoidal  and  upper 
median  interspaces,  each  surrounded  with  a  fine  outer  yellow  line 
(the  two  posterior  ocelli  absent  in  one  specimen) ;  a  similar  large 
ocellus  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  other  ocelli,  and  touching 
the  lowermost,  in  the  first  median  interspace,  which  it  slightly 
overlaps,  centred  with  a  minute  silvery  pupil.  Hindwing  unmarked. 
Underside,  both  mugs  ochreous-yellow,  the  basal  darker  than  the 
outer  half;  a  prominent  perfectly  straight  discal  band,  not  quite 
reaching  the  costa  of  the  forewing  nor  the  abdominal  margin  of 
the  hindwing,  this  band  is  formed  of  an  inner  dark  brown  line,  which 
becomes  lost  in  the  groimd-colour,  outwardly  sharply  defined  by  a 
whitish  line,  which  also  soon  becomes  lost  in  the  ground-colour ; 
beyond  this  prominent  discal  band  is  a  nebulous  band  of  a  darker 
shade  than  the  ground,  and  bearing  in  the  forewing  four  (in  one 
specimen  five),  emd  in  the  hindwing  seven,  most  minute  pale  blue 
dots,  one  in  each  interspace,  these  being  the  pupils  of  obsolete  ocelli ; 
a  waved  submarginal  band. 

Described  from  two  male  specimens  captured  by  Lieutenant  E.  Y. 
Watson  at  Tilin  Yaw,  Upper  Burma,  on  the  1st  and  19th  March, 
1890. 
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Wet-Season  Form.  PI.  F,  Fig.  2,  S . 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  tcings  brown,  the  extreme 
outer  margins  paler,  bearing  two  wavy  fine  darker  brown  lines* 
Cilia  cinereous.  Foremng  with  a  single  round  black  ocellus  in  the 
first  median  interspace,  beyond  which  it  does  not  extend,  pupilled 
with  white,  with  a  narrow  outer  pale  ring.  Hindunng  immarked. 
Underside,  both  wings  brown,  the  outer  margin  bearing  two  yellow- 
ish waved  lines,  the  disc  crossed  by  a  narrow  pref ectly  straight  pure 
white  band  which  does  not  quite  reach  the  costa  of  the  forewing  nor 
the  abdominal  margin  of  the  hindwing.  Foremng  with  four  ocelli 
enclosed  in  a  single  outer  yellowish  line,  the  two  upper  ocelli  small, 
equal-sized,  the  third  the  smallest,  the  fourth  and  lowest  the  largest. 
Hindicing  with  seven  ocelli,  also  enclosed  by  one  line,  of  which  the 
first  (uppermost),  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  are  the  largest,  the  third 
and  the  seventh  equal-sized  and  the  smallest. 

Described  from  a  single  example  captured  by  Lieutenant  E.  T. 
"Watson  at  Yedu  Yaw,  Upper  Burma,  on  23rd  November,  1889. 

The  dry-season  form  of  Jf.  mystes  is  easily  recognisable  by  the 
curious  ochreous-yellow  colour  of  the  groimd  on  the  imderside,  but 
the  wet-season  form  is  so  precisely  similar  to  njany  specimens  of  the 
same  seasonal  form  of  M.  {Calysiame)  m/new^, Linnaeus,  that  it  might  be 
easily  confounded  with  that  species.  The  male,  however,  has  the 
conspicuous  tuft  of  black  hair  on  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing, 
springing  from  near  the  base  of  the  submedian  nervure,  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  subgenus,  and  is  not  foimd  in  Calystsme,  and 
by  which  it  can  be  easily  recognised.  In  the  subgenus  Loesa,  this 
tuft  is  yellow  not  black,  and  springs  from  the  middle  instead  of 
near  the  base  of  the  submedian  nervure.  The  females  of  the  wet- 
season  form  of  M,  mystes  will,  probably,  be  difficult  to  discriminate,  as 
in  neuration  and  markings  they  will,  probably,  be  foimd  to  be  almost 
exactly  like  M.  mineus. 

Subfamily  Morphinje. 
2.    CLEROME  KIRATA,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Fig.  3,  6. 

0.  Jkirato,  Doherty,  MS. 

Habptat  ;  Padang  Rangas,  Perak  {Doherty) ;  Borneo. 
Expanse  :   d ,  2*5  inches. 
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Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  rich  fulvous,  darken- 
ing towards  the  outer  margins.  Hindwing  rather  brighter  and  richer 
coloured  than  the  f  orewing.  Underside,  both  wings  ochreous-brown, 
with  a  distinct  glossy  sheen  in  some  lights.  Forewing  with  a  short 
deep  brown  streak  towards  the  base  of  the  discoidal  cell ;  a  broad  band 
across  its  middle,  extending  posteriorly  into  the  submedian  interspace ; 
a  still  broader  irregularly-edged  discal  band,  commencing  near  the 
costa,  ending  on  the  first  median  nervule ;  a  very  obscure  marginal 
line ;  a  regularly  scalloped  submarginal  line ;  within  which  and  nearer 
to  it  than  to  the  discal  band  is  a  series  of  six  round  ochreous  dots 
placed  one  each  on  the  intemervular  folds,  the  anterior  dot  of  all  out 
of  line,  shifted  inwardly.  Hindwing,  with  the  anal  half  of  the  wing 
deep  brown,  in  which  the  deep  brown  markings  of  the  anterior  half 
of  the  wing  become  entirely  merged ;  a  deep  brown  spot  towards  the 
base  of  the  discoidal  cell ;  a  subbasal  band  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  cell ;  a  discal  band ;  a  submarginal  line — all  much  as  in  the 
forewing ;  a  series  of  seven  dots  as  in  the  forewing,  but  curving  re- 
gularly across  the  disc,  one  in  each  interspace,  except  the  submedian, 
which  has  two. 

C,  kirata  may  be  known  from  specimens  of  C.  arcesilaus,  Fabricius, 
from  all  the  localities  from  which  I  have  received  the  latter  (many 
parts  of  Assam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  and  Borneo)  by  the 
much  greater  breadth  of  the  deep  brown  bands  of  the  underside, 
these  becoming  quite  lost  in  the  dark  smal  half  of  thb  hindwing ;  in 
(7.  arcesilam  the  hindwing  is  concolorous  throughout,  and  the  bands 
(which  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  lines  rather  than  bands)  are  plainly 
visible  throughout  their  course. 

Mr.  Doherty  has  kindly  lent  me  his  unpublished  MS.  description 
of  this  species,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : — "  The  pre- 
hensores  present  strong  differences.  Seen  from  the  side  the  uncus 
of  C.  kirata  beyond  the  usual  globose  base  runs  obliquely  downwards 
for  some  distance,  and  ends  in  a  short  vertical  drop  with  a  single 
acute  point,  the  branches  are  regularly  curved  forward  from  their 
bases.  In  (7.  arcesilam  the  uncus  is  sinuous,  and  ends  in  a  long  in- 
curved hook;  the  branches  are  also  sinuous  and  distinctly  angled 
about  half-way  from  the  base,  slender  and  straight  beyond  the  angle. 
In  C.  gracilis,  Butler^  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  North  Borneo, 
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the  uncus  is  much  as  in  C  Mrata,  but  thicker  and  shorter,  with  the 
branches  clavate  at  tip.  The  clasp  of  C.  arceailam  seen  from  the  side, 
is  beyond  its  swollen  base  narrow  and  gradually  tapering,  the  upper 
contour  slightly  concave  throughout  and  imamted,  the  point  gradu- 
ally acuminate.  In  C.  kirata  the  dasp  beyond  the  swollen  base  is 
constricted  to  a  long  narrow  neck,  thereafter  expanding  to  a  broad 
blade,  the  upper  contour  obviously  convex  and  roughened  by  numer- 
ous raised  lines,  the  point  rather  blunt  and  abrupt.  Described  from 
a  single  male  taken  near  Padang  Bangas,  Perak,  in  deep  forest. 
The  prehensores  of  Chittagong  and  Malayan  specimens  of  (7.  arcesi' 
laus  are  exactly  alike." 

Described  from  two  males  from  South-Eastem  Borneo  in  my 
collection. 

Subfamily  Nymphalinje. 

3.    ARGYNNIS  MACKINNONII,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Figs.  4,  cJ ;  5,  ? . 

Habitat:  Basahir,  N.-W.  Himalayas. 

Expansb:   i,  1-50  to  1-60;  ?,  1-55  to  1-66  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  mngs  bright  fulvous,  the 
base  more  or  less  heavily  irrorated  with  black.  Foremng  with  the 
usual  double  zig-zag  black  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  discoidal  cell^ 
a  black  streak  closing  the  cell,  and  exactly  midway  between  these 
streaks  is  another  narrowest  one  extending  across  the  cell ;  the  disc 
bears  three  series  of  black  spots — the  first  is  placed  irregularly  just 
beyond  the  cell,  and  consists  of  six  irregularly-shaped  spots,  the 
second  consists  of  a  regularly  sinuous  series  of  seven  roimd  spots,  the 
third  of  eight  cordiform  spots  following  the  outline  of  the  outer  mar- 
gin ;  this  latter  is  narrowly  black ;  a  small  triangular  black  patch  on  the 
costa  placed  just  within  the  middle  series  of  black  spots.  Hindtcing 
with  a  pair  of  elongated  streaks  joined  at  both  ends  at  the  end  of  the 
cell,  a  curved  series  of  spots  immediately  beyond  the  cell,  then  an- 
other series  of  five  or  six  roimded  spots,  followed  by  a  series  of  seven 
lunulated  spots,  between  these  latter  and  the  black  outer  margin  is 
a  series  of  pale  fulvous  spots  which  are  much  more  distinct  in  some 
specimens  than  in  others.  Underside, /or^ttn'n^  bright  fulvous;  all 
the  black  spots  of  the  upperside  present  but  much  smaller ;  an  oblique 
apical  rich  castaneous  streak,  inwardly  marked  with  two,  outwardly 
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by  four  silvery  spots.  Hindwing  with  the  ground-colour  much  more 
yellow  than  in  the  forewing,  the  base  bearing  krge  blotches  of  rich 
castaneous,  with  prominent  discal  and  marginal  bands  of  the  same 
colour ;  with  the  following  silvery  spots :— a  small  one  placed  on  the 
precostal  nervure^  one  filling  the  base  of  the  costal  interspace,  and  a 
large  one  placed  obliquely  across  its  middle  ;  a  small  round  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  cell^  a  large  elongated  one  filling  its  outer  end, 
joined  to  another  elongated  spot  in  the  discoidal  interspace 
reaching  to  the  outer  «dge  of  the  discal  rich  castaneous  band,  this 
latter  bears  on  its  outer  edge  a  series  of  seven  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  spots,  the  uppermost  of  which  in  the  costal  interspace  is 
much  the  largest ;  an  elongated  netrrow  silvery  streak  in  the  sub- 
median  interspace,  which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  wing  and  ends 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  rich  castaneous  discal  band,  the  streak  is  quite 
separated  or  broken  into  two  portions  at  about  its  middle ;  there  is  a 
second  narrow  streak  in  the  internal  interspace,  which  commences 
opposite  the  point  where  the  streak  in  the  submedian  interspace  is 
broken  and  reaches  the  abdominal  margin ;  a  very  indistinct  some- 
what ocellular  series  of  spots  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  band  of  the 
groimd-colour  between  the  discal  and  marginal  rich  castaneous  bands ; 
the  latter  bearing  a  prominent  series  of  more  or  less  oval  silvery  spots, 
one  in  each  interspace.  Cilia  of  both  wings  on  the  upperside  pale 
fulvous,  of  the  forewing  on  the  underside  on  the  apical  half  of  the 
wing  pale  fulvous  alternated  with  darker,  on  the  hindwing  pale 
fulvous  throughout.  Female.  Upperside,  both  icings  darker  fxdvous 
than  in  the  male,  aU  the  black  spots  larger,  the  black  basal  irroration 
much  more  extensive,  completely  filling  the  sutural  area  of  the  fore- 
wing, the  outer  margin  broadly  black,  bearing  a  series  of  very  pale 
yellow  (almost  whitish)  spots.  Underside, /oretri/t^  as  in  the  male, 
but  aU  the  markings  more  prominent.  Hindwing  with  the  ground- 
colour more  of  a  greenish  tinge,  the  rich  castaneous  bands  and  the 
silvery  spots  more  prominent.  Cilia  very  pale  yellowish,  almost 
white,  on  the  forewing  prominently,  on  the  hindwing  obscurely 
alternated  with  darker. 

Very  close   to  the  Argpnnit  altissima  of  Elwes,*  ten  specimens 

•  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1882,  p.  403,  pi.  xzr,  fig.  8,  ?  male.    In  Trana.  Ent. 
Boo.  Loud.,  1889,  p.  539,  Mr.  Elwes  refeni  to  this  figure  as  taken  £rom  a  male. 
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of  which  were  obtained  on  one  occasion  only,  and  never  since,  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  native  collectors  somewhere  on  the  high  passes  of 
native  Sikkim  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Elwes  has  figured  the  species, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  judge  from  the  figure  whether  the  specimen 
delineated  is  a  male  or  a  female.  He  describes  the  male  sex  only, 
but  the  two  specimens  I  possess,  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Elwes, 
are  certetinly  females.  A.  inackinnonii  difEers  from  the  same  sex  of 
A.  altissima  on  the  upperside  in  its  deeper  and  richer  fulvous 
groimd-colour,  the  marginal  series  of  very  pale  yellow  spots  more 
rounded  and  usually  smaller,  the  darker  ground-colour  of  the 
underside,  the  presence  especially  of  the  rich  castaneous  markings 
of  the  hindwing,  which,  as  Mr.  Elwes  says  in  his  description,  and 
is  borne  out  by  my  specimens,  *'  are  almost  absent "  in  A.  altmima  ; 
the  silvery  streak  in  the  submedian  interspace  of  the  latter  species 
is  also  unbroken ;  the  series  of  spots  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
band  of  the  ground-colour  between  the  discal  and  marginal  rich 
castaneous  bands  is  far  less  distinct  in  A.  mackinnonii;  lastly,  the 
silvery  marginal  spots  are  considerably  shorter  and  broader  in  the 
latter  species. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Mackinnon  (after  whom  I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming 
it)  obtained  through  his  native  collectors  seventeen  specimens  of 
this  species  last  August  below  the  Gonas  Pass  on  the  north  face  of 
the  hill,  about  half-way  between  the  Pass  and  the  Baspa  Valley,  at 
nearly  11,000  feet  elevation,  Basahir.  The  Nila  Pass  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  Nila  and  Baspa  Valleys ;  through  the  former  runs 
the  Nila  Biver,  S.-E.  into  the  Ganges,,  while  the  Baspa  River  runs 
through  the  latter  W.  into  the  Sutlej.  The  Nila  Pass  is  the 
boundary  between  Tehri  Gurwhal  and  Basahir.  The  Gonas  Pass 
is  one  of  three  or  more  passes  from  the  valleys  to  the  south  which  lead 
•into  the  Baspa  Valley.  None  of  these  passes  are  much  used  by 
Europeans,  so  there  is  not  much  information  available  regarding' 
them. 

I  may  here  note  that  if  the  genus  Brenthis,  Hiibner,  is  mainly  if 
not  wholly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  second  subcostal  nervule  of 
the  forewing  is  emitted  from  the  costal  nervure  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  discoidal   cell,    and   is  maintained  as  distinct  from  the  genus 
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ArgynniBy  Fabricius,  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder  and  others,  it  is 
apparently  a  character  not  at  all  to  be  relied  on  even  in  the  same 
species.  In  my  two  female  specimens  of  Argynnis  aUissima,  Elwes, 
one  has  this  nervnle  emitted  some  considerable  distance  beyond,  the 
other  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  while  in  the  ten  specimens  of 
A,  mackinnonii  that  I  have  examined,  nine  have  the  veinlet  given 
eff  well  beyond,  while  one  has  it  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  In  typical 
Argynnis  the  nervule  in  question  is  given  off  before  the  end  of  the 
oell.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  genus  Argynnis  the  second  sub- 
eostal  nervule  emitted  before,  at,  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell, 
and  in  two  Indian  species  at  any  rate  the  position  of  this  veinlet  is 
inconstant. 

4.    NEPTIS    NAR,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Fig.  6,  8. 

Habitat  :  South  Andaman  Isles. 

Expanse  :   9 ,  2*7  inches. 

Description  :  Female.  XTpperside,  both  wings  black.  Cilia  black, 
a  small  portion  white  on  each  internervular  fold,  Foremng  with  a 
lengthened  increasing  ochreous  band  occupying  the  posterior  half  of 
the  discoidal  eell,  hardly  separated  from  a  triangular  ochreous- white 
spot  beyond ;  three  outwardly-obliquely-placed  conjoined  subapical 
ochreous-white  spots,  their  edges  tinged  with  darker  ochreous^  the 
uppermost  spot  linear,  very  small ;  a  sinuous  submarginal,  a  more 
straight  marginal  obscure  suUied  line;  four  inwardly-obliquely- 
placed  discal  ochreous-white  spots,  arranged  two  and  two^  from  near 
the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  to  the  second  median  interspace ; 
the  uppermost  spot  a  small  clump  of  ochreous  scales  only,  the  next 
rounded,  the  two  posterior  divided  only  by  the  submedian  nervure. 
Hindwing  with  a  broad  anteriorly-decreasing  almost  pure  white  dis- 
cal band,  just  faintly  tinged  with  ochreous  only,  commencing  from 
the  abdominal  margin,  but  not  reaching  the  costa ;  an  obscure  much 
narrower  submarginal  sullied  band.  IJndsrside,  both  tcings  blackish- 
brown,  all  the  white  markings  of  the  upperside  suffused  with  pale 
violet.  Foremng  with  the  discoidal  streak  joined  to  the  triangular 
spot  beyond,  but  anteriorly  notched  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  the  discal 
spots  larger  and  whiter;  the  two  lines  on  the  margin  broader, 
purplish-white^    prominent.     Hindwing   with    a  short  basal  pure 

46 
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white  band  on  the  costa,  between  which  and  the  broad  pure  white 
discal  band  of  the  upperside  is  a  short  basal  pale  violet  band ;  just 
beyond  the  broad  discal  band  is  a  narrow  pale  violet  band,  beyond 
this  again  is  a  broad  pale  violet  band,  then  a  narrow  straight  sub- 
marginal  line. 

N,  nar  has  no  near  ally,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  it  is  an  abundantly 
distinct  as  well  as  beautiful  species.  It  obviously  comes  into  the 
group  containing  N,  sankara,  Kollar,*  N.  amba,  Moore,  N.  amboides, 
Moore,  and  iV".  carticoides,  Moore,  as  it  has  the  short  basal  band 
on  the  underside  of  the  hind  wing  between  the  *  costal  and  discal 
bands,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  all  these  species,  and  with  which 
also  it  agrees  more  or  less  in  size  and  outline  ;  but  the  ochreous  • 
sullied  markings  of  the  upperside,  and  the  very  purple  coloration  of 
the  underside,  will  distinguish  Jf,  nar  at  a  glance  from  all  its  allies. 

Described  from  two  examples  lately  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  R. 
Wimberley.  It  must  be  very  rare,  as  during  the  past  twelve  years  I 
have  examined  many  thousands  of  butterflies  from  Port  Blair,  and 
these  are  the  first  and  only  specimens  I  have  seen. 

5.    EUTHALIA  APPIADES,  M^n6tri^s. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  for 
1890,  pp.  xi  and  xii.  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe  gives  "Notes  on 
certain  species  of  the  genus  JEuthalia,"  In  this  paper  he  strives  to 
maintain  that  E,  sedeva,  Moore,  is  a  good  species,  and  that  E. 
balarama,  Moore,  is  its  opposite  (male)  sex,  though  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1865,  p.  766,  Mr.  Moore 
himself  placed  his  sedeva  as  a  synonym  of  E.  appiadeSy  M^n^tries. 
Quite  recently,  while  at  Oxford,  I  had  an  opportimity  of  seeing  the 
specimens  from  "Buxar,"  Bhutan,  on  which  Colonel,  Swinhoe  based 

*  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  what  is  probably  the  type  specimen 
of  LifMmtia  sankaray  EoUskr,  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Vienna,  where  appa- 
rently all  the  type  specimens  described  by  Kollar  in  H  tigers  Beise  Kaschmir  are  to 
be  found.  The  specimen  is  a  female,  and  is  the  species  from  the  Western  Himalayas 
described  as  2^.  ambo,  Moore,  in  **The  Butterflies  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon,"  vol. 
ii,  p.  88,  n.  368  (1886).  Whether  the  true  X.  amha,  Moore,  describedfrom  Nepal,  and 
■nbsequently  identified  from  Yunan  by  Mr.  Moore,  is  a  species  distinct  from  N.  samkara^ 
must  remain  a  question  for  future  solution.  Till  now  NepHs  sanJcara  has  been  un- 
identified,  as  it  was  placed  by  Mr.  Westwood  in'*  The  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera/' 
▼ol.  ii,  p.  274,  n.  6,  and  by  subsequent  authors,  in  the  genus  Athyma. 
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Mb  remarks,  and  a  pair  of  which  he  kindly  gave  me.  Regarded 
superficially,  these  '*  Bnxar  **  specimens  might  (specimens  from  other 
localities  heing  left  out  of  consideration),  by  straining  a  point,  in  fact, 
be  admitted  to  be  a  species  distinct  from  the  immensely  common 
Euthalia  appiadeSy  M^n^tri^s,  of  Nipal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Assam,  &e. 
The  points  on  which  Messrs.  Swinhoe  and  Moore  rely  in  distinguishing 
these  two  species  are  that  in  the  f  orewing,  on  both  sides,  in  both  sexes 
the  double  discal  band  is  contracted  and  approximates  in  the  lower 
discoidal  interspace,  and  that  in  the  female  it  anteriorly  expands  beyond 
that  point,  forming  large  white  spots  on  both  sides  of  the  wings. 

To  take  the  males  first.  E,  sedeva  is  not  a  local  race  confined  to 
one  particular  locality,  as  Colonel  Swinhoe  admits  that  it  occurs  with 
E.  appiadea  at  Buxar,  and  I  possess  exactly  similar  specimens  from 
Sikkim  on  the  west  and  from  Cachar  in  Assam  on  the  east.  The 
contraction  of  the  discal  band  is  also  characteristic  of  E.  xiphiones, 
Butler,  which  occurs  to  the  south  of  Assam  in  Burma  and  in  the 
Malay  peninsula.  E.  xiphiones  may,  however,  be  known  in  the  male 
by  its  broader  blue  border  to  the  hindwing  on  the  upperside. 

Then  as  to  the  females.  Their  characteristic  feature  is  a  white 
discal  macular  band  to  the  f orewing  much  expanded  anteriorly.  I 
have  not  ypical  specimens  of  this  form  from  Sikkim,  where  the  females 
of  E.  appiades  appear  to  be  very  constant ;  but  directly  one  goes 
east  of  Sikkim  into  the  next  State,.  Bhutan,,  one  finds  all  forms  rang- 
ing from  typical  E.  appiades  to  typical  E.  sedeva,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  Assam  and  Burma.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  although  extreme 
specimens  of  E,  appiades  may  be  picked  out  and  are  typical  E.  sedeva, 
that  intermediates  between  the  two  forms  occur,  and  that  E^  sedeva 
cannot  be  maintained  as  a  distinct  species  or  even  as  a  local  race,  as  it 
inhabits  no  restricted  area  as  has  been  shewn  above. 

In  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  sixth  series^ 
vol.  V,  p.  354,  n.  2  (1890),  Colonel  Swinhoe  describes  E.  khasiana  from 
the  Khasia  Hills.  He  compares  it  with  E,  appiades,  M^n^tri^s,  but 
says  the  blue  coloration  of  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing  in  the  male 
is  either  confined  to  a  *^  few  greyish-blue  scales  on  the  outer  margin 
towards  the  anal  angle,*'  oris  "  obsolete  *'  altogether,  the  latter  form 
being  typical  E.  adima,  Moore.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  vol.  Ivii,  part  2,  p.  278,  n.  6  (1888),  I  have  at  some  length 
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pointed  dut  how  very  rariable  E,  adimaiB.  Mr.  Doherty  [1.  c,  roL 
iTiii^  part  2,  p.  127  ( 1889)]  has  also  done  the  same^  but  at  less  length. 
Colonel  Swinhoe  has  apparently  not  seen  these  two  papers,  or  he 
would,  I  think,  hardly  have  described  his  JE,  khasiaiia,  which  qiecies 
is  an  absolute  synonym  of  H.  adima,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
but  a  local  race  of  E.  appiades  confined  to  the  Khasi  Hills  and  Upper 
Assam.  Since  I  wrote  my  note  on  E.  adima  quoted  above,  I  have 
obtained  additional  specimens  still  more  closely  linking  it  to 
E.  appiadeSy  so  that  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  two 
species  may  be  safely  imited. 

Lastly,  E,  xiphianea,  Butler,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a  common 
species  throughout  Burma,  and  has  been  recorded  from  Ferak  in  the 
Malay  peninsula  by  Mr.  Distant.  The  male  differs  chiefly  from 
M.  appiades  in  having  the  blue  border  on  the  upperside  of  the  hind- 
wing  a  litUe  broader;  the  female  is  very  variable,  having  the  discal 
bond  of  the  forewing  sometimes  white,  as  in  typical  E,  aedeva, 
sometimes  as  in  tjrpical  E.  appiades,  with  every  gradation  between 
them,  one  of  which  is  E.  parvata,  Moore.  I  think  the  synonymy  of 
this  group  dbould  be  thus  arranged : — 

6.    EUTHALIA  APPIADES,  M^nftri6i. 

AdoUtu  aippiadea,  M^ndtri^s,  Cat.  Mas.  Petr^  Lep.,  yoI.  ii  p.  120,  n.  1288,  pi.  iz, 
fig.  4,7nale  (1857)  ;  Adoliaa  sedeva,  Moore,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond.»new  series,  vol.  ▼, 
p.  68,  D.  10,  pL  It,  fig.  9 ^  female  (1859);  id.,  Swinhoe,  Proc.,  Ent.  Soo.  Lovid.,  1890, 
|>.  li  I  Adolias  hodarama,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  186(,  p.  786,  pi  xH,  fig.  8, 
male. 

Habitat:  Nipal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan^  Assam. 

Local  race  adima,  Moore. 
AdciioB  adtmoy  Moore,  Horsfield  and  Moore,  Gat.  Lep.  Mos.  E.  I.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  194, 
B.  892  (1857) ;  idem,  id.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  bond.,  new  series,  yoI.  ▼,  p.  76,  n.  89 
^859) ;  EuihaUa  adima,  de  NicMlIe,  Jonrn.  A.  S.  B.,  yoI.  lyii,  pt.  2,  p.  278,  n.  6 
(1888)  ;  Tcma'ecia  adimat  Doherty,  1.  c,  yoI.  Iviii,  p.  127  (1889) ;  EuthaUa  khoBiana, 
Swinhoe,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  sixth  series,  yol.  y,  p.  854,  n.  2  (1890). 

Habitat:  Khasi  Hills ;  Margherita,  Upper  Assam. 

Local  race  xiphiones,  Butler. 
Adoliat  awphiones,  Bntler,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  Lond.,  1868,  p.  609,  n.  60,  pi.  xIy,  fig.  6, 
nude;  JSuihaUa  teiphUyneSf  Distant,  Bhop.  Malay.,  p.  439,  n.  22,  pi.  xxrn,  figs.  10^ 
mold;  9,  female  (1886) ;  Adolias parvata,  Moons,  I^nx).  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1878,  p.  8il» 
pi.  lii,  fig.  8,  female. 

Habitat:  Burma,  Malay  peninsula. 
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7.    EXJTHALIA  ERIPHYL^,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Fig.  7>  * . 

Habitat:  Tenaaserim. 

ExPANSB :    iy2'6  inoliefl. 

Description:  Male.  Upperside^  both  wings  shining  greenish- 
brown.  F9rewing  with  a  short  fuscous  bar  near  the  base  of  the 
discoidal  cell;  a  quadrate  patch  of  the  ground-colour  enclosed  bj 
a  fine  fuscous  line  across  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  then  a  quadrate 
patch  of  fuscous ;  lastly,  an  oval  patch  of  the  ground-colour  cloeing 
the  cell;  in  the  submedian  interspace  is  a  short  curved  fuscous  line 
close  to  the  base,  and  a  ringlet  spot  at  the  point  where  the  first 
median  nerrule  is  given  off;  a  very  broad  discal  fuscous  band, 
which  anteriorly  bifurcates  in  the  lower  discoidal  interspace  and 
encloses  a  triangular  patch  of  the  ground-colour,  and  posteriorly 
encloses  two  spots  also  of  the  ground-colour,  the  anterior  spot  in 
the  first  median  interspace  linear,  the  posterior  spot  in  tiie  sub^ 
median  interspace  round.  .  Hindwing  with  the  basal  two-thirds 
fuscous,  beyond  which  is  an  obscure  series  of  diffused  fuscous  spots 
between  the  veins,  neither  reaching  the  costa  nor  the  anal  angle ; 
a  fuscous  ring-spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  enclosing  a  spaoe  of  thd 
ground-colour.  Undekside,  hoth  icings  paler  than  on  the  upperside. 
Forewii^gy  discoidal  cell  crossed  by  the  four  usual  curved  fuscous 
lines ;  a  submarginal  curved  fuscous  band,  anteriorly  attenuated  and 
ending  in  an  irrorated  patch  of  bluish-white  scales  at  the  extreme 
apex  of  the  wing,  posteriorly  in  a  rather  large  rounded  spot  on  the 
Hubmedian  fold.  Hindtoing  with  the  usual  fuscous  linear  lines  in 
and  around  the  discoidal  cell ;  no  other  markings  whatever. 

Nearest  to  E.  garuda,  Moore,  and  at  first  sight  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  only  a  suffused  aberration  of  that  species.  As» 
however,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimen 
described,  possesses  several  other  specimens  exactly  similar  from  the 
same  locality,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  species  is  a  good  cme. 
From  S.  garuda  it  differs  on  the  upperside  of  the  forewing  in  having 
the  two  well-separated  dark  bands  across  the  disc  in  that  species 
run  together  in  the  middle ;  on  the  hindwing  the  basal  area  ib 
much  darker,  and  the  prominent  submarginal  series  of  blackish 
qpots  of  £.  garuda  is  obsolescent.  On  the  underside  tho 
submarginid  bond  of   the  forewing  ends  at  the   apex,  whil«  im 
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jE.  gaimda  it  reaches  the  costa  far  internal  to  that  point;  lastly, 
in  the  hindwing  there  is  no  submarginal  series  of  black  points 
whatever. 

Described  from  a  single  male  from  Tenasserim  obtained  by  Major 
C.  T.  Bingham.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  possesses  several  additional 
specimens  obtained  by  the  same  gentleman  in  the  same  locality.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  the  gift  of  the  specimen  described 
above. 

8.    STMBRENTHIA  HIPPOCLUS,  Cramer,  PL  F,  Fig.  10,  9 . 

PapxUo  fcippoeltttf,  Gramer,  Pap.  Ex.,  yoI.  iii,  p.  46^  pi.  coxx,  figs.  C,  D,  maU 
(1779)  J  8ymbrenihia  hippoclm,  de  Nic^ville,  Joarn.  A.  8.  B.,  vol.  li,  pt.  2,  p.  57 
(1882)  ;  id.,  Doherty,  Joorn.  A.  S.  B.,  toI.  Iv,  pt.  2,  p.  122,  n.  72  (1886)  ;  idem,  id., 
1.0.,  vol.  Iz,  pt  2,  p.  172<(1891);  id,  deNio^ville,  Batt  of  India,  toI.  ii,  p.  240,  n.  58 
(1886);  id.,  Wood-Maaon  and  de  Nio^ville,  Journ.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  Iv,  pt.  2,  p.  362, 
D.94  (1886)  ;  id.,  Elwes  and  de  Nic^TiUe,  I  c,  p.  421,  n.  46  ;  id.,  Holland,  Proo.  Boet. 
8oo.  Nat.  EUflt.,  vol.  xzv,  p.  63,  n.  39  (1890)  ;  Hypanartia  hippoda,  Hiibner,  Samml. 
Bx.  Schmett.  (1816-1824)  ;  Laogona  hippocla,  Moore,  Froc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1865, 
p.  762 ;  id.,  Wallace,  Trans.  Ent.  6oa  Lond.,  1869,  p.  344,  n.  1 ;  Vanessa  kyppoda,  Godart , 
Enc.  M^h.,  vol.  ix,  p.  298,  n.  5  (1819)  ;  Bnppl.,  p.  818  (1828) ;  Laogona  hyppoela, 
Doabledaj,  Gen.  Dinm.  Lep.,  vol.  i,  p.  191,  n.  1  (1848)  ;  id.,  Horsfield  and  Moore, 
Cat.  Lep.  Iifns.  E.  I.  0.,  p.  153,  n.  815  (1857)  ;  Bymhrenthia  hyppoela,  Moore,  Proc. 
Zool.  Sbc.,  Lond.,  1874,  p.  268,  n.  27  }  SymbrerUhia  hyppoclw,  de  Nio^ville,  Jonm.  A. 
8.  B.,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  50,  n.  18  (1881) ;  id.,  Moore,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1882,  p.  248, 
pUxi,  figs.  4,  larva  ;  4a,  pv/pcs;  id.,  Standinger,  Ex.  Schmett.,  pt.  1,  p.  96,  pi.  xxxvi, 
mals  (1885);  id.,  Kheil,  Bbop.  der  Insel  Nias,  p.  21,  n.  89  (1884);  id.,  Distant,  Bhop. 
Malaj.,  p.481,n.  1,  pi.  xlii,  figs.  4,  male  $  5,  female  (1886) ;  Papilio  Itu^iia,  Gramer,  Pap. 
Ex.,  vol  iv,  p.  82,  pL  cccxxx,  figs.  E,  F,  female  (1780)  ;  Bymhrenthia  Hcina^  Bemper, 
Bchmett.  der  Philipp.  Ins^  pt.  1,  p.  114,  n.  184,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  7,  male  ;  8,  female 
(1888)  ;  SymbrerUhia  daruka,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  1874,  p.  570,  pi.  Ixvi, 
fig.  10,  male  ;  SymhreiUhia  anncLj  Semper,  Schmett.  der  Philipp.  Ins.,  pt.  1,  p.  114, 
n.  185,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  5,  male  ;  Q,  female  (1888);  Symbrenthia  hypatia,  Wallace  (?), 
var.  ddeeoUUaf  Standinger,  Iris,  vol.  ii,  p.  49  (1889)  • 

Habitat  :  Amboyna,  China  (Cramer) ;  Sikkim,  Himalayas,  Assam, 
Burma  {de  Nicevilk)  ;  Kmnaon,  Eastern  Ghftts,  Sambawa,  Eastern 
Java  {Doherty) ;  Cachar  ( Wood-Mason  and  de  Nicevilk) ;  Tavoy  (Ubces 
and  de  NicSville) ;  Celebes  {Holland) ;  Bengal,  Kashmir,  N.  India, 
Kangra  District  (Moore) ;  Java,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  India  ( Wallace) ; 
Jaya,  Amboyna,  China  (Godart) ;  N.  India,  Java ( -Dot* Jfetey) ;  Java, 
Darjiling,  Bhutan,  N.  India  (Horsfield  and  Moore) ;  Nias  Island 
(Khiel) ;  India,  Borneo,  Simiatra,  Java,  Amboyna,  Celebes,  Batjan, 
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Luzon,  Palawan  \Staudinger) ;  Malay  peninsula,  Borneo  {Distant) ; 
Philippine  Isles,  Batjan,  Ceram  (Semper) ;  Perak,  Malay  peninsala 
{coll.  Perak  Museum). 

Herr  Semper,  in  his  work  on  the  Butterflies  of  the  Philippine  Isles, 
does  not  apply  the  name  hippoclus  to  the  species  of  this  genus  occur- 
ring in  the  regions  of  which  he  treats,  but  uses  instead  the  second 
oldest  name,  Itwina,  also  of  Oramer.  His  reason  for  this  appears  to 
be  that  Cramer  figured  S.  hippoclus  with  an  outer  discal  series  of 
white  instead  of  violet  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  hindwing.  No 
author  from  Godart  to  the  present  day  has,  however,  ventured  to 
keep  hippoclus  and  lucina  distinct  on  account  of  what  is  probably 
a  slight  inaccuracy  of  colouring  only,  nor  has  Herr  Semper  been 
able,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  produce  a  specimen  agreeing  with 
Cramer's  figure  of  hippoclus.  Till  this  is  done,  I  think  it  desirable 
that  this  species  should  be  known  by  the  older  and  long-accepted 
name.  Dr.  0.  Staudinger,  in  his  "  Ex.  Schmett./'  says  that  only 
one  species  occurs  in  Amboyna,  which  must^  therefore,  be  the  true 
S.  hippoclus.  As  regards  Herr  Semper's  new  species,  8.  anna, 
he  has  sent  me  male  specimens  of  it  from  ,the  Philippines  which 
do  not  differ  at  aU,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  male  specimens  of 
8.  Ivcina  he  has  also  sent  me  from  the  same  region.  To  judge  from 
his  figures  of  8.  annOj  the  female  appears  to  have  the  markings  of 
the  upperside  white  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  8.  hippoclus  is  dimorphic  in  the  Philippines  in  the  female  sex, 
and  that  the  albino  form  equals  8.  anna. 

M.  Godart  describes  the  female  of  8.  hippoclus  as  differing  from  the 
male  in  that  the  bands  of  the  upperside  of  the  wings  are  white 
instead  of  yellow;  on  the  imderside  they  are  paler,  and  the 
abdomen  is  whitish  ringed  with  brown.  One  of  the  localities  he 
gives  for  this  species  is  Java. 

In  the  "Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,'*  vol.  i,  p.  191,  it  is 
stated  that  the  female  of  ^'  La^gona  hyppocla  has  the  fulvous  colour 
of  the  upper  surface  replaced  by  white." 

Mr.  A.  fl.  Wallace  says  that  the  Indian  form  of  8.  hippoclus , 
with  a  white  female,  is  probably  distinct  from  the  form  which 
occurs  in  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas,  and  has  not  yet  been 
named ;  that  the  type  of  8.  hippoclus  is  given  by  Cramer  as  from 
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Amboyna ;  and  tliat  the  form  from  Celebes  differs  considerably  in 
markings^  and  may  be  distinct. 

Mr.  W.  Doberty  states  that  in  Eastern  Java  he  found  that  the 
female  of  8,  hippoclu%  is  dimorphic^  one  form  having  the  yellow 
qpots  replaced  by  white  ones^  so  that  it  resembles  a  white  Neptu 
instead  of  a  yellow  one.    No  intermediate  forms  were  seen. 

Dr.  0.  Staudinger  in  '*  Iris,"  vol.  ii,  p.  49  (1889),  mentions 
incidentally  the  occurrence  in  Java  of  a  white  female  form  of 
8.  hippoclus,  in  describing  lus  8.  hypatia,  Wallace  (P),  var.  disaolufa, 
from  Palawan,  which  is  said  also  to  have  a  white  female.  Dr. 
Staudinger  is  evidently  quite  unacquainted  with  the  true  8.  hypatm. 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinct  species  in  the  genus ;  and  should 
have  made  his  dissoluta  a  local  form  of  8.  hippoclm  rather  than  of 
8.  hypatia. 

These  are  all  the  references  I  can  find  to  the  white  female  form 
ef  8,  hippoclusy  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  figure  from  one 
of  two  Eastern  Javan  specimens  very  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  Mr.  Wallace  must  have  meant  Java  when  he 
said  that  the  form  in  India  has  a  white  female.  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  the  Indian  and  Javan  forms  are  distinct  and  should  bear 
separate  names.  The  males  of  the  two  are  quite  indistinguishable, 
and  the  white  form  of  the  female  (which  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
{rom  Java)  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  only  in  having  all  the 
yellow  markings  replaced  by  white.  Dimorphism  in  the  family 
NymphalidcB  is  extremely  rare,  and  I  am  glad  to  prominently  direct 
attention  to  Mr.  Doherty's  discovery  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  genus, 

9.    SYMBRENTHIA  HTPSELI8,  Godart,  PI.  F,  Fig.  8,  * . 

FoneMa  hypMeLis^  Godart,  Sdo.  M^h.,  yoI.  iz,  SnppL,  p.  818,  n.  5—6  (1828); 
Laogona  hypteUst  BoisdiiTal,  Sp.  G^o.,  toI.  i,  pi.  z,  fig.  8,  male  (1886)  ;  Symhrentkia 
hypseUs.  de  Nio6yiIle  (part),  Batt.  of  India,  vol.  ii,  p.  241,  n.  635  (1886). 

Habitat  :  Java  {Oodart,  and  oolL  de  NicivUle). 

Expanse  :  <J ,  2*0  to  2'2  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  hoth  wings  black,  with  rich  dark 
fulvous  markings.  Forewmg  with  a  discoidal  streak,  its  upper  edge 
irregular,  its  lower  edge  very  irregular  and  extending  well  below 
the  discoidal  cell ;  a  short  subapical  streak  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  lower  disecadal  nervule ;  a  discal  oblique  broad  band  from  the 
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second  median  nervule  to  the  inner  margin.  Hindwing  with  a 
narrow  pale  yellow  costal  streak  ;  a  discal  band  in  continuation  of 
that  on  the  f orewing,  but  narrower,  extending  broadly  and  diffusedly 
on  to  the  abdominal  margin ;  a  broader  submarginal  band  anteriorly 
very  attenuated ;  a  narrow  marginal  Kne,  disconnected  in  the  second 
median  interspace  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  Underside,  both  wings, 
ground-colour  pearly-white,  blotched  with  burnt-sienna  brown  or 
ferruginous ;  heavily  tesselated  with  black.  Forewing  with  a  narrow 
black  submarginal  line,  within  which  is  another  black  Kne,  discon- 
nected, reaching  from  the  costa  to  the  second  median  nervule,  Hind- 
mng  with  a  submarginal  series  of  five  more  or  less  cordiform  black 
spots  profusely  powdered  with  metallic  green  and  bounded  by  an 
outer  fine  black  line  ;  two  fine  marginal  black  Unes,  the  inner  one  from 
the  third  median  nervule  to  the  abdominal  margin  broadened  out 
and  powdered  with  metallic  green ;  a  metallic  green  streak  anterior 
to  the  anal  indentation,  boimded  on  both  sides  by  a  fine  black  line. 

Described  from  four  male  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty 
in  Java.  I  have  not  seen  a  female,  which  sex  was  unknown  to  Godart 
when  he  described  the  species.  Boisduvars  figure  clearly  represents 
this  species,  and  not  the  Indian  form  which  I  have  described 
below  as  S.  sinis. 

10.    STMBRENTHIA  SINIS,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Fig.  9,cJ. 

Laogona  hyp$el%8,  Donbleday  and  HewitflOQ  (nee  Oodart),  Qen.  Diom.  Lep.,  vol.  i, 
p.  191,  n.  S,  pL  xxT,  fig.  1,  rmde  (1847) ;  id.,  WaUaoe,  Trans.  Bnt.  Soc.  Lond.i 
1869,  p.  844,  n.  4 ;  Symhrenthia  hypteliSy  de  Nio^vUle  (part),  Botfc.  of  India,  Tol.  ii, 
p.  241,  n.  635  (1886). 

Habitat:  Nipal;  North  Bengal  [Doubleday  and  Hemtson); 
Eastern  Kumaon  (Boherty) ;  Sikkim;  Bhutan;  Assam;  Naga  Hills; 
Cachar;  Karen  Hills,  Dawnat  Burma;  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Expanse:   cJ ,  2-0  to  2*2  ;  ?,  2-1  to  2-3  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  as  in  8.  hypselis, 
Godart.  Underside,  both  trings  with  the  groimd-colour  whitish 
washed  with  yellow  instead  of  pearly- white ;  the  black  tesselations 
on  both  wings  and  the  metallic  green  markings  on  the  hindwing  the 
same ;  but  the  blotchings  are  dark  gamboge-colour  instead  of  burnt- 
sienna  brown  *  throughout. 

*  Cknlart  oalli  ihem /mragin§UB§9 
46 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Doherty  for  four  male  specimens  of  the 
true  8.  ki/pselis,  Godart,  from  Java.  The  above  given  differences 
between  it  and  the  North-East  Indian  and  Malay  Peninsula  form  may 
appear  to  be  trivial,  but  if  specimens  of  the  two  species  are  com- 
pared, it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  coloration  of  the  underside 
is  totally  different. 

11.     CTRESTIS  IRMiE,  Forbes. 

Cf.  irma,  Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  274 
(1885)  ;  id.,  H.  Grose  Smith,  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  sixth  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  81$ 
(1889)  ;  id.,  Waterhouse,  Aid,  vol.  ii,  pi.  clxxvi,  fig.  2  (18b9)  ;  <7.  mcenaliSi  var- 
sumatrensis,  Standinger,  Ex.  Schmett.,  p.  133  (1886). 

Habitat  :  Hoodjoong,  Palerabong  Residency,  Sumatra  (Forbes) ; 
Sumatra  (Staudinger) ;  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula, 

Expanse  :   6  ,  2*0  and  2*2  inches. 

Description:  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  pure  white,  all  the 
veins  black.  Foretcing  with  the  base  of  the  costa  very  faintly  tinged 
with  ochreous;  a  short  broad  longitudinal  subcostal  black  band, 
which  is  followed  by  two  broad  approximating  black  lines  crossing 
the  discoidal  cell  obliquely  from  the  costa  to  the  median  nervule, 
and  enclosing  a  narrow  space  thickly  dusted  with  black  scales,  these 
two  lines  are  continued  as  a  siugle  line  to  the  orange  anal  area  of 
the  hindwing ;  a  strongly  outwardly-curved  black  line  crosses  the 
cell,  its  anterior  end  joined  to  the  outermost  of  the  two  lines  crossing 
the  cell  described  above ;  a  narrow  black  line  defining  the  disco- 
cellular  nervnles,  which  touches  the  last- described  curved  line  at  its 
middle;  immediately  beyond  the  disco-cellular  line  are  a  pair  of 
broad  black  lines  from  the  costa  to  the  third  median  nervule,  enclos- 
ing posteriorly  a  narrow  space  of  the  white  ground-colour,  continued 
across  both  wings  as  a  single  narrow  line  until  it  also  becomes  lost 
in  the  orange  anal  area  of  the  hindwing ;  an  outwardly  curved  black 
line  crosses  the  disc  of  the  forewing,  very  widely  dilated  anterior 
to  the  lower  discoidal  nervule,  forming  in  fact  a  wedge-shaped 
figure  with  its  base  on  the  costa,  this  line  is  also  continued  across  the 
hindwing  till  it  reaches  the  orange  anal  area,  a  sinuous  very  broad 
black  line  crosses  the  outer  discal  area  of  the  forewing  from  the 
costa  (where  it  is  widely  dilated  inwardly  into  a  large  square-shaped 
patch)  to  the  inner  margin ;  followed  by  five  broad  black  lines  which 
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are  placed  so  closely  together  as  almost  to  form  one  uninterrupt- 
ed black  band  occupying  the  whole  of  the  outer  margin,  the 
innermost,  however,  broken  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  leaving 
an  oval  space  of  the  ground-colour;  the  third  line  also  is 
shorter  than  the  others,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  ground- 
colour in  the  first  median  interspace ;  a  round  orange  patch  bearing 
two  black  dots  in  the  middle  occupies  the  anal  angle  of  the  wing. 
Hindwing  has  the  abdominal  margin  broadly  black  ;  there  are  three 
outer-discal  approximating  broad  black  lines>  which  enclose  two 
narrow  bluish  lines;  the  outer  margin  also  bearing  three  other 
broad  black  Knes,  which  enclose  two  very  fine  pure  white  lines ; 
between  these  two  groups  of  three  lines  there  is  an  elongated  wedge- 
shaped  space  of  the  ground-colour,  which  extends  from  the  discoidal 
nervule  to  the  costa,  its  narrowest  portion  towards  the  anal  angle 
of  the  wing ;  the  anal  lobe,  and  the  anal  area  widely  as  far  as 
the  second  naedian  nervule  orange,  bearing  seven  small  round 
black  spots.  Undkrsii>e,  both  wings  marked  very  similarly  to  the 
upperside,  except  that  all  the  black  lines  are  narrower,  especially 
those  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  forewing.  Foremng  with  the 
orange  area  at  the  anal  angle  smaller.  Hind/icing  with  the  orange 
area  at  the  anal  angle  also  smaller  than  on  the  upperside,  and  bear- 
ing three  black  spots  only,  these  being  larger  than  those  on  the 
upperside.  Thorax  and  abdomen  black,  obscurely  streaked  with 
whitish  above,  beneath  white.     Palpi  above  black,  beneath  white. 

Nearest  to  C.  mmnalis,  Erichson,  of  which  species  I  possess 
four  male  specimens  from  Manilla  and  Mindoro,  and  from  which  it 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  three  black  lines  from  the  base 
common  to  both  wings  being  narrower,  and  by  the  middle  one 
of  them  in  the  hindwing  leaving  the  fine  black  line  which  defines 
the  disco-cellular  nervules  f ree,^  instead  of  covering  them  entirely ; 
the  orange  area  of  the  hindwing  is  also  more  extensive ;  again 
the  prominent  steel-blue  line  crossing  the  outer-disc  of  the 
hindwing  and  reaching  to  the  second  median  nervule  of  the  fore- 
wing  in  0.  mcenaliSy  is  obsolete,  being  replaced  by  a  bluish  line ; 
the  veins  of  the  upperside  which  in  C.  mcvnalis  are  only  partially 
black,  are  wholly  so.  From  C.  nirea,  Zinken-Sommer,  and  0. 
nivalis,  Felder,  it   may  be  known  by  the  three  common  black  lines 
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from  the  base  of  the  wing  being  much  broader,  and  all  the  veins 
being  black,  instead  of  only  partially  black ;  from  (7.  nivea  alone  it 
may  be  known  by  the  black  costal  area  of  the  forewing  being 
discontinuous  and  not  joined  to  the  black  apical  area,  the  orange  areas 
at  the  anal  angle  of  both  wings  are  more  extensive  and  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  colour ;  from  C.  nivalis  alone  it  may  be  at  once  distingnished 
by  the  strong  dilatation  on  the  costa  of  the  forewing  of  the  third 
common  black  line  from  the  base  of  the  wings,  whereby  the  white 
portion  of  the  costal  area  is  greatly  reduced ;  and  by  the  orange  area 
of  the  hindwing  being  much  more  restricted,  and  ending  on  the 
second  median  nervule  instead  of  extending  to  the  discoidal  nervule. 
Mr.  J.  Wray,  Junior,  Superintendent  of  the  Perak  Museum,  has 
kindly  sent  me  three  specimens  of  this  pretty  and  distinct  species 
taken  in  the  Perak  Hills  at  an  elevation  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Family  LYC^NIDiE. 

Oenus  SIMISKINA,  Distant. 

BimWkinCt  DiBtant,  SntomologiBt,  yol.  xix,  p.  12  (1886);  idem,  id.,  Ehop.  Malay., 
p.  450  (1886);  Massaga,  D<^erty,  Jonrn.  A.  8.  B.,  vol.  Iviii,  pt.  2,  p.  429  (1889) ;  idem, 
id.,  1.  0.,  vol.  Ix,  pt  2,  p.  35  (1891). 

Both  sexes  with  neuration  apparently  much  the  same  as  in  Poritia, 
Moore ;  but  in  the  male  the  hindwing  has,  in  addition  to  the  long  tuft 
of  almost  colourless  hairs  which  spring  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
discoidal  cell,  and  which  are  directed  forwards  and  are  covered  by  the 
inner  margin  of  the  forewing,  the  second  tuft  of  long  black  hairs 
placed  in  a  different  position ;  in  Poritia  it  springs  from  near  the  base 
of  the  submedian  nervure  and  lies  along  the  abdominal  margin,  in 
Simiskina  it  arises  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cell  and  lies  along  the 
base  of  the  third  median  nervule.  Type,  Simiskina  fulgens,  Distant, 
equals  Poritiu  potina,  Hewitson. 

The  above  diagnosis  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  present  to  distin- 
guish the  males  of  this  genus  from  the  allied  genera.  As  stated  in 
"The  Butterflies  of  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon/'  vol.  iii,  p.  38, 
footnote,  I  am  unable  to  use  Mr.  Doherty's  genus  Massaga,  oi  which 
the  type  species  i^  potina,  Hewitson,  (Mr.  Doherty  in  his  second  paper 
says  that  pediada,  Hewitson,  is  the  type  of  his  genus  Massaga  /),  as  it 
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is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  Mr.  Distant's  genus  Stmiskina.  I 
have  seen  the  type  specimens  of  Simiskina  fulgensy  Distant,  in 
Dr.  Staudinger's  collection,  and  find  that  they  are  conspecific  with 
^'Foritia*'  potina,  Hewitson.  The  name  Massaga  is  also  preoccupied, 
having  been  used  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker  for  a  genus  of  African 
Moths  in  part  ii.  of  his  "  List  of  the  Specimens  of  Lepidopterous 
Insects  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,"  page  358  (1854). 
I  give  below  a  key  to  the  genera  of  the  Poriiia  group  by  which  it 
should  be  easy  to  recognise  them  all. 

Key  to  the  genera  of  the  Poritia  group  of  Lycmnidoe. 

A.  Both  sexes,  forewing,  first  suboostal  nerynle  oompletelj  anastomosed  with  costal 
nervnre,  except  a  yerj  short  free  basal  portion. 

a.  Both  sexes,  forewing  with  four  subcostal  nenmles. 

a^.  Male  with  no  secondary  sexnal  characters. 
ZABONA,  type  jasoda,  de  Nic^Wlle. 
W  Male,  hindwing,  npperside  with  a  cellnlar  tntt  of  long  hairs  (DwtoiU), 

DEBAMAS,  type  livens^  Distant. 

b.  Both  sexes,  forewing,  with  three  subcostal  nermles ;  male  with  a  tnft 

of  hairs  on  npperside  of  hindwing  springing  from  middle  of  cell, 
a^.  Male,  hindwing,  npperside  with  a  second  tuft  of  hairs  springing 
from  near  base  of  submedian  neryore^and  lying  along  abdominal 
marg^. 

PORITIA,  type  liewiUoni^  Moore, 
b^.  Male,  hindwing,  npperside  with  second  tnft  of  hairs  springing  from 
lower  end  of  cell,  and  lying  along  base  of  third  median  nervnle. 

'  SIMISKINA,  type  potiruhy  Hewitson. 

12.    SIMISKINA  PHARYGE,  Hewitson,  PI.  F,  Fig.  11,  §>. 

Toritia, 'pharyge^  Hewitson,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lend.,  1874,  p.  845;  idem,  id.,  111. 
Dinm.  Lep.,  p.  215,  n.  6,  pi.  Ixxxviii,  figs.  8,9,  maZs  (1878)  i  id..  Distant,  Bhop. 
Malay.,  p.  450,  n.  8,  pi.  xli,  fig.  8,  male  (1886) ;  Zarona  ?  pha/ryge,  de  Nic^Tille, 
Butt,  of  India,  yol.  iii,  p.  85  (1890). 

Habitat  :  Borneo  (Eemtson) ;  Perak  (Distant) ;  Renong,  Western 
Siam  [Doherty), 

Expanse  :  9 ,  1*5  inches. 

Description  :  Female.  Upperside,  both  wings  and  cilia  shining 
smoky-brown  without  markings.  Underside,  both  wings  paler  brown 
than  above,  without  gloss  ;  a  rather  indistinct  darker  brown  disco- 
cellular  line ;  a  discal  and  a  submarginal  irregular  darker  brown  line, 
the  discal  line  outwardly,  the  submarginal  line  inwardly,  defined  by  a 
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line  of  a  paler  sliade  of  brown  than  the  ground-colour,  the  discal  line 
on  the  f  orewing  is  dislocated  at  the  third  median  nervule,  its  posterior 
portion  being  shifted  inwardly ;  on  the  hindwing  this  line  is  highly 
zigzaged  throughout  its  course,  and  whereas  on  the  forewing  it  iff 
straight,  on  the  hindwing  it  is  highly  curved,  following  the  outline 
of  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing ;  there  are  also  traces  in  the  hindwing 
of  a  third  line  from  the  third  median  nemde  to  the  abdominal 
margin  placed  anterior  to  the  discal  line,  this  inner  discal  line  being 
very  prominent  in  the  male ;  the  submarginal  line  much  more  distinct 
on  the  hindwing  than  on  the  forewing,  more  lunular,  and  towards  the 
anal  angle  outwardly  defined  with  black  narrowly ;  a  conspicuous 
marginal  light  blue  line  from  the  third  median  nervule  to  the  anal 
angle,  narrowly  defined  on  both  sides  with  black  and  constricted  on  the 
interspaces  between  the  veins ;  this  blue  line  is  followed  by  a  veiy 
fine  orange  line  on  the  extreme  margin. 

Nearest  to  Poritia  pediada,  Hewitson,  from  which  it  may  at  once 
be  known  by  the  presence  of  the  light  blue  marginal  line  on  the 
imderside  of  the  hindwing. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Wray,  Junior,  for  a  pair  of  specimens  of 
this  lovely  species  captured  in  Perak  ;  from  one  of  these  the  above 
description  is  taken.  The  male  on  the  upperside  hardly  differs  in 
the  smallest  detail  from  the  same  sex  of  SimisHna  pediada,  Hewitson, 
of  which  Mr.  Doherty  has  lent  me  a  specimen  taken  by  himself  in 
Mergui,  Burma.  On  the  underside,  however,  the  two  species  differ 
widely  in  both  sexes. 

13.    SIMISKINA  PHERETIA,  Hewitson. 

Poritia  pheretiUf  Hewitson,  Trans.  Bnb.  Soc.  Lond»  1874,  p.  846;  idem,  id., 
m.  Diiim%  Lep.,  p.  217,  n.  9,  P.  pherefrio,  pi.  Izxzix,  figs  17,  18,  male ;  16,  female 
(1878)  ;  id.,  Distant,  Bhop.  Malay.,  p.  200,  n.  6,  pL  xxii,  fig.  9,  male ;  10, 
female  (1884)  ;  id.,  de  Nio^viUe,  Butt,  of  India,    vol.  iii,  p.  46  (1890). 

Habitat:  Singapore  (Hewitson);  Perak. 

Mr.  J.  Wray,  Junior,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  single  damaged  male  speci- 
men of  what  I  believe  to  be  this  species.  The  blue  coloration  of  the 
upperside  is  much  darker  and  richer  than  is  shown  in  Hewitson's 
figure,  being  of  quite  an  ultramarine-blue  tint ;  the  blue  spots  on  the 
forewing  are  larger,  as  is  also  the  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
blue  area  on  the  hindwing,  which  really  consists  of  two  conjoined 
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spots  in  my  specimen.  On  the  underside  of  the  forewing  there  is  an 
indistinct  submarginal  whitish  line  not  mentioned  by  Hewitson  in  his 
description  of  the  male,  but  stated  to  be  present  in  the  female ;  all  the 
markings  of  the  hindwing  less  distinct  than  ii^  his  figure.  The  tufts 
of  hairs  on  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing  in  my  specimen  have  been 
largely  destroyed,  but  sufficient  remain  to  enable  me  to  place  the 
species  in  this  genus  with  considerable  certainty. 

14.    CYANIRIS  COALITA,  n.  sp.,  PI.  F,  Figs.  12,  c^ ;  13,  ? . 

Habitat  :  Java. 

Expanse;  d,  1'4  ;  9,  1*1  to  1'3  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  rather  pale  lavendar- 
blue.  Forewing y  costa  narrowly  black,  with  an  indistinct  irrorated 
patch  of  white  scales  in  the  middle  of  the  disc,  almost  obsolete 
in  one  specimen.  Cilia  anteriorly  black,  white  at  the  anal  angle, 
and  for  a  short  distance  thence  along  the  inner  margin.  Hind^ 
wing  with  an  irrorated  patch  of  white  scales  from  the  middle 
of  the  costa  to  about  the  discoidal  nervule ;  a  black  anteciliary 
thread.  Cilia  white,  but  bearing  a  black  line  towards  the  base. 
Underside,  both  wings  bluish- white ;  the  termination  of  the  discoidal 
cells  marked  with  a  brownish  line  as  usual ;  a  submarginal  lunulated 
line,  enclosing  an  elongated  spot  in  the  forewing  and  a  round  one  in 
the  hindwing  between  it  and  the  margin  in  each  interspace,  except 
the  submedian  interspace  of  the  hindwing  which  has  two.  Fore^ 
wing  with  a  prominent  spot  below  the  costa  about  midway 
between  the  disco-cellular  streak  and  discal  band,  the  latter  consisting 
of  four  distinct  and  prominent  portions,  one  in  each  interspace  from 
the  upper  discoidal  to  first  median  nervule^  and  almost  coalescing  with 
the  submarginal  lunulated  line.  Hindwing  with  the  basal  and  discal 
spots  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Female.  Upperside,  loth  wings  fuscous. 
Forewing  with  a  large  patch  of  white  occupying  the  whole  of  the  disc, 
extending  from  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  margin  to  the  sub- 
costal nervure  ;  this  patch  in  some  lights  irrorated  with  very  pale 
metallic  blue.  Hindwing  bearing  a  similar  patch  on  the  disc. 
Underside,  both  wings  marked  as  in  the  male,  but  the  spots  (especially 
the  discal  macular  band  on  the  forewing)  more  prominent. 
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0.  coalita  is  Tery  near  to  C.  dtlectus,  Moore,  and  on  the  upperside 
the  males  of  these  two  species  do  not  differ.  On  the  underside, 
however,  the  discal  macular  band  of  the  f orewing  almost  runs  into 
the  submarginal  band  (it  quite  does  so  in  the  female)  in  C.  coalita^ 
but  is  quite  distinct  and  well-separated  from  it  in  C.  dilectus.  The 
female  of  0.  coalita  differs  from  that  of  C.  dilectits — as  identified  by 
me  from  Simla  specimens — ^in  the  presence  of  a  large  pure  white 
discal  area  on  the  upperside  of  both  wings  glossed  with  metallic 
pale  blue;  and  the  hindwing  having  the  outer  margin  broadly 
and  regularly  black,  while  in  C.  dilectus  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  band,  but  instead  there  is  a  submarginal  lunulated  black 
line,  beyond  which  is  a  series  of  round  black  spots,  one  in  each 
interspace.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recoguisuig 
this  species ;  it  appears  to  be  quite  distinct. 

Described  from  two  pairs  captured  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  on  Mount 
Arjuno,  Eastern  Java,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

15.    LAMPIDES  LATIMARGUS,  SneUen,  PL  F,  Fig.  14,  6  . 

Oupido  latimargui,  Snellen,  Tijds.  toot  Ent.,  vol.  zzi,  p.  19,  n.  88,  pi.  i,  fig.  4, 
male  (1878) ;  Lampid$$  loHmargut,  Holland,  Proo.  Boston  Soa  Nat  Hiat.,  70L  zxy, 
p.  72,  n.  90  (1890). 

Habitat:   Celebes. 

Expanse  :  cJ ,  1"0  to  1'8  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  XJppjbrside,  both  wings  pale  purplish-blue, 
with  broad  fuscous  outer  margins,  the  linear  white  markings  of  the 
underside  shewing  through  the  wings  faintly  by  transparency. 
Foretjoing  with  the  fuscous  band  on  the  outer  margin  bearing  in  its 
middle  an  indistinct  pale  line.  Hindwing  with  the  fuscous  band  on 
the  outer  margin  bearing  a  double  series  of  white  lunules,  those  in 
the  first  median  interspace  enclosing  a  deep  black  spot.  Underside, 
both  wings  pale  stone-colour ;  the  outer  margins  bearing  three  whitish 
lines,  the  ground-colour  between  them  rather  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  wing,  the  middle  line  on  both  vrings,  and  the  inner  line  on 
the  hindwing,  lunulated.  Forewing  with  the  characteristic  white 
lines  or  strigse  arranged  as  follows  :  — Nos.  1  and  2  from  the  base  of 
the  wing  parallel  and  continuous,  commencing  on  the  costcd  and 
ending  on  the  submedian  nervure ;  No.  3  is  broken  and  curved, 
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commences  on  the  costa  and  ends  on  the  second  median  nervule; 
No.  4  also  broken  and  curved,  commences  on  the  costa  and  ends  on 
the  third  median  nervule.  Hindwing  crossed  by  the  usual  basal . 
lines ;  a  large  round  black  spot  on  the  margin  in  the  first  median 
interspace,  narrowly  crowned  with  dull  orange,  and  bearing  a  few 
metallic  blue  scales  on  the  edge  nearest  the  anal  angle ;  the  anal 
angle  bears  t\^o  minute  clumps  of  metallic  blue  scales. 

L.  latimargus  is  probably  the  largest  species  in  the  genus,  the 
above  described  specimen  measuring  45  mm.,  though  Herr  Snellen 
gives  only  25 — 38  mm.  for  the  specimens  he  described.  The  breadth 
of  the  outer  black  border  to  both  wings  on  the  upperside  is  also  a 
very  noticeable  feature.  It  comes  into  the  group  of  the  genus 
which  is  represented  in  my  collection  by 

!•    L,  elpis,  Godart. 

2.  L.  kdnkena,  Felder   [L.   uisularis,  Rober,  is  a    synonym 

of  this  species). 

3.  L,  kondulana,  Felder   {L.  camlea,  Druce,  is  probably  a 

synonym  of  this  species) . 

4.  I^  latimargus^  Snellen* 
6.    L.  callisiuB,  Robef. 

6.     L.  bochideSy  de  Nic^viHe. 
In  all  these  species  the  characteristic  strigao  are  similarly  arranged, 
and  are  as  described  above. 

In  the  next  group  represented  in  my  collection  by 

1.  L.  midas,  Felder. 

2.  L.  pseudelpis,  Butlen 

3.  L.  comscanSj  Moore. 

4.  L.  philatuBy  Snelleuv 

5.  £•  subdiia,  Moore* 

6.  L.  08108,  Rober. 

the  characteristic  strigao  instead  of  being  continuous  throughout 
their  course  are  arranged  as  follows : — Nos.  1  and  2  are  short,  and 
^extend  from  the  subcostal  nervure  to  the  third  median  nervule  only, 
while  Nos.  3  and  4  are  long,  and  reach  from  the  subcostal  to  the 
eubmedian  nervure,  but  that  portion  of  each  of  these  strigaa  posterior 
to  the  second  median  nervule  is  dislocated  and  shifted  inwards 
towards  the  base  of  the  wing,  so  that  the  lower  portion  of  No.  8 
47 
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striga  is  joined  to  No.  1,  or  lies  between  it  and  No.  2,  thereby 
forming  with  them  a  Y-shaped  figure,  of  which  the  Nos.  1  and  2 
strigaa  represent  the  converging  arms  ;  while  the  lower  portion  of 
No.  4  striga  is  joined  on  to,  and  is  continuous  with,  No.  3.  This 
arrangement  of  the  characteristic  strigae  is  found  usually  in  the 
i.  celianus  group,  which,  however,  may  be  known  from  the  two  groups 
above  mentioned  by  the  males  being  coloured  bluish  milky-white 
on  the  upperside  instead  of  metallic  azure-blue ;  and  more  notably 
still  by  the  characteristic  strigao  Nos.  1  and  2  being  continued  right 
up  to  the  costa  in  disconnected  dots,  this  feature  never  obtaining  in 
the  other  two  groups.  This  third  group  is  represented  in  my  collec- 
tion by 


if)%am,  Doherty,  is  a  sjmonym  of 


1. 

L.  cBltamis,  Fabricius. 

2. 

L,  celeno,  Cramer. 

3. 

L.  aratus,   Cramer  {L, 

this  species). 

4. 

L.  cleodus,  Felder. 

5. 

L.  kinkurka,  Felder. 

6. 

L.  pura,  Moore. 

I  have  re-described  X.  latimargus  from  a  single  example,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  collector,  Mr.  W.  Doherty. 

I  made  a  terrible  muddle  of  three  species  of  this  genus  in  "The 
Butterflies  of  India,"  although  there  is  no  part  of  that  volume  on 
which  more  care  was  expended.  Having  since  visited  Europe  and 
examined  the  types  of  L.  coi^scans,  Moore,  L.  kondulana,  Felder, 
and  L.  kankena,  Felder,  I  am  now  able  to  correct  my  previous 
mistakes.  L.  eormcam  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  is  probably  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  very  deep  rich  blue  on  the  up- 
perside in  the  male  approaching  my  L.  hochidcB  in  that  respect ;  on 
the  underside  of  both  wings  in  both  sexes  the  second  and  third  white 
lines  from  the  outer  margin  are  highly  zigzaged,  which  character  in 
Indian  species  is  only  found  in  L.  suhdita,  Moore,  a  species  which 
in  other  respects  is  abundantly  distinct. 

With  regard  to  E.  kondulana,  Felder,  all  my  remarks  on  page  173 
of  my  book  refer  to  L.  kankena,  Felder.  L.  kondulana  is  what  I 
mistook  for  L,  coniscans;  my  remarks  on  pages  163  and  164  refer, 
therefore,  to  L.  kondulana.  The  male  is  rich  blue  on  the  upperside, 
and  the  species  may  be  known  from  X.  elpis,  Godart,  by  this  colour 
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being  of  a  deeper  shade.  It  is  also  a  smaller  insect  to  judge  from 
all  the  specimens  of  it  I  have  seen.  The  female  is  unknown.  It 
occurs  in  the  Nicobars,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

With  regard  to  L.  kankena,  I  have  carefully  described  it  on  page 
173  of  my  third  volume  under  L,  kondulana.  It  is  a  good  species, 
and  is  represented  in  my  collection  by  specimens  from  the  Nicobar 
and  Philippine  Isles,  from  which  latter  locality  it  has  been  described 
by  Herr  Rober  under  the  name  of  imularis. 

All  these  three  species  seem  to  be  extremely  rare.  I  trust  that 
no  one  will  now  have  any  further  difficulty  in  identifying  them 
should  they  obtain  specimens  of  them. 

16.    LAMPIDES  BOCHIDES,  n.  sp.,  PL  P,  Fig.  15,  6 . 

Habitat  :  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

Expanse:  cJ,  1*45  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  TJpperside,  both  wings  rich  dark  metallic 
blue,  rather  darker  and  of  a  more  purple  shade  on  the  forewing 
than  on  the  hindwing.  Forewing  with  a  narrow  black  outer 
margin,  widest  at  the  costa,  fining  down  to  nothing  at  the  anal 
angle.  Hindwing  with  a  fine  white  line  within  the  black  anteciUary 
thread;  two  fine  black  lines,  the  anterior  half  the  length  of  the 
posterior,  at  the  anal  angle,  divided  by  a  fine  white  line.  Under- 
side, both  wings  dark  reddish  stone-colour,  the  whitish  markings 
arranged  as  described  for  Z.  latimargm,  Snellen,  but  they  are 
all  much  narrower,  and  the  third  characteristic  striga  of  the  fore- 
wing instead  of  being  continuous,  has  its  lowest  fragment  in  the 
second  median  interspace  shifted  outwards,  so  that  this  fragment 
forms  the  basal  portion  of  a  T-shaped  figure,  of  which  the  upper 
portion  of  No.  3  striga  and  No.  4  striga  form  the  two  arms. 
Hindwing  with  the  large  anal  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  broader 

and  deeper  orange  ring  than  in  L,  latimargus, 

L,  bochides  appears  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  elpia  group 
of  the  genus  Lampides  and  the  genus  Jamides,  It  is  certainly  the 
richest  coloured  species  yet  described,  though  still  the  metallic  lustre 
comes  far  behind  that  of  Jamides  bochuSy  Cramer.  Next  in  richness 
of  colouring  follows  L.  coruscans,  Moore,  apparently  confined  to  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  known^from  its  near  allies  by  the  highly 
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lunate  character  of  the  second  and  third  lines  from  the  outer  margin 
of  both  wings  on  the  underside  ;  then  follows  L.  kondulana,  Felder, 
of  which  I  possess  specimens  from  the  Nicobar  Isles,  whence  it 
was  described,  and  from  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  markings  and 
ground-colour  of  the  underside  in  L,  bochides  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  J.  bochus. 

Described  from  a  single  example  from  S.-E.  Borneo,  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty. 

17.    LAMPIDES  PHILATUS,  Snellen,  PL  F,  Fig.  16,  6 . 

Cupido  philatuB,  SneUezi,  Tijds.  voor  Ent.,  vol.  zxi,  p.  21,  n.  89,  pi.  i,ifig.  5,  maU 
(1878) ;  Lampides  philetus,  Holland,  Proc.  Bostcm  Soo.  Nat.  Hist. ,  toI.  zxy,  p.  72, 
n.  91  (1890). 

Habitat:  Celebes. 

Expanse:  d ,  1*4  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  vnngs  pale  blue  with  a  very 
slight  gloss.  Forewing  with  the  outer  margin  rather  broadly 
blackish,  fining  away  to  nothing  at  the  anal  angle.  Hindtcing 
with  an  anteciliaiy  fine  black  thread  ;  then  a  similar  white  thread 
broken  on  the  veins ;  then  a  series  of  five  oval  blackish  spots  placed 
one  in  each  interspace ;  beyond  which,  lastly,  there  is  a  series  of 
hastate  blackish  marks  also  one  in  each  interspace  ;  the  submedian 
interspace  at  the  anal  angle  bears  two  parallel  blackish  lines  in 
place  of  the  oval  spot  and  hastate  mark  of  the  other  interspaces. 
Underside,  both  icings  dull  hair-brown,  basally  somewhat  paler  ;  a 
fine  pure  white  anteciliary  thread,  followed  by  two  fine  zigzag  white 
lines,  the  inner  one  of  these  on  the  hindwing  is  extraordinarily 
zigzaged  ;  the  space  on  that  wing  enclosed  by  these  two  lines  deep 
black.  Forewing  with  two  short  fine  parallel  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  discoidal  cell ;  a  pair  of  fine  discal  lines  starting  from  near  the 
costa  and  ending  on  the  submedian  nervure,  slightly  broken  and 
shifted  inwardly  posterior  to  the  second  median  nervule.  JBTtnrf- 
ufing  with  the  usual  basal  and  discal  broken  fine  white  lines,  but 
those  towards  the  base  obsolete. 

L,  philatm  is  probably  nearest  to  X.  subdita,  Moore,  from  which 
it  may  be  known  by  its  paler  blue  coloration  on  the  upper- 
side,  the  broad  blackish  border  to  the  forewing,  the  prominent 
marginal  markings  of  the  hindwing,  the  second  and  third  white 
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lines  from  the  outer  margin  of  both  wings  on  the  underside  being 
more  strongly  zigzaged,  and  especially  by  the  entire  absence  (as  in 
i,  anopsy  Doherty)  of  an  orange  subanal  spot  on  the  hindwing  in  the 
submedian  interspace,  which  is  so  large  and  conspicuous  in  L,  subdUa. 
L.  philatus  is  a  very  distinct  species. 

Described  from  a  single  example,  which  I  owe  to  the  generosity 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  Doherty. 

18.    ACESINA  ARISBA,  n.  sp.,  PI.  F,  Fig.  19,  6  . 

Habitat:  Burma  (Tilin  Yaw  and  Maulmain), 

Expanse  :  d ,  1*3  to  1'5 ;  ? ,  1  '2  inches. 

Description:  Male.  Upperside,  bothmnga  shining  bluish-purple. 
Thretoing  with  the  costa  narrowly,  the  outer  margin  somewhat  broad- 
ly black,  broadest  at  the  apex ;  cilia  anteriorly  black,  becoming  white 
towards  the  anal  angle.  Hindwing  with  the  costa  broadly,  the  outer 
margin  less  broadly  and  decreasingly  towards  the  anal  angle  black, 
bearing  from  the  anal  angle  to  the  second  median  nervule  a  veiy  fine 
marginal  bluish-purple  line.  Tail  narrow,  black,  tipped  with  white. 
Underside,  forewing  with  the  ground-colour  of  the  basal  half  brown, 
of  the  outer  half  grey ;  the  markings  similar  to  those  in  A.  paraganesa, 
de  Nic^viUe,  but  differing  from  A.  aberram,  de  Nic6ville,  in  that  the 
discal  band  is  continuous  instead  of  strongly  broken  in  the  middle. 
Hindwing  similarly  coloured  and  marked  as  in  the  same  wing  of 
A.  aberrana.  Female.  Upperside,  forewing  as  in  A.  aberram^  but 
having  a  single  whitish  spot  beyond  the  disco-cellular  black  spot 
only,  and  lacking  the  two  black  spots  divided  by  the  second  median 
nervule  more  or  less  present  in  that  species.  Hindwing  as  in 
A.  aberram.    Underside,  both  wings  as  in  the  male. 

The  male  may  at  once  be  known  from  A.  aberrans  by  the  outer 
black  border  to  both  wings  on  the  upperside  being  over  a  millimeter 
in  breadth,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  fine  line  only ;  the  female  is 
distinguished  by  having  one  whitish  spot  only  on  the  forewing ;  both 
sexes  may  be  known  by  the  unbroken  discal  band  of  the  forewing  on 
the  underside. 

Described  from  four  males  and  a  female  in  my  collection  taken  by 
Lieutenant  E.  Y.  Watson  at  Tilin  Yaw,  Burma,  in  March  and  April, 
1890.    He  has  also  kindly  sent  me  four  males  and  two  females  of 
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A.  abetrans,  taken  by  him  in  the  same  locality  and  at  the  same  time* 
I  took  a  single  male  at  Maulmain  in  October,  1891 . 

19.   ARHOPALA  AMATRIX,  n.  sp.,  PI.  G,  Figs.  23,  d ;  24, 9 . 

Habitat  :  Burma. 

Expanse  :   cJ ,  2*0  to  2*2  ;  9 ,  2*2  inches. 

Description:  Male.  Upperside,  foremng  shining  ultramarine- 
blue,  the  costa  narrowly,  the  outer  margin  broadly — especially  at  the 
apex — ^black.  Hindmng  with  an  elongated  basal  patch  of  shining 
ultramarine-blue  occupying  the  whole  of  the  discoidal  cell  and 
extending  beyond  it  on  all  sides,  crossed  by  the  black  veins ; 
the  costa,  outer,  and  abdominal  margins  broadly  fuscous ;  tait 
broad,  rather  long,  fuscous,  tipped  with  white,  a  small  tooth- 
like projection  from  the  termination  of  the  second,  and  a  smaller 
one  still  from  the  third  median  nerviJe.  Underside,  both  wings 
brown  washed  with  pale  lavender.  Forewing  with  a  small  rounded 
dark  white-ringed  spot  towards  the  base  of  th)3  discoidal  cell,  a  larger 
one  across  the  middle,  and  a  still  larger  one  closing  the  end  of  the  cell, 
its  outer  edge  very  irregidar ;  a  rounded  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first 
median  interspace ;  an  elongated  brown  streak  or  band  in  the  sub« 
median  interspace,  occupying  its  basal  three-fourths ;  a  discal  macular 
band  of  five  rounded  spots,  the  middle  one  cordate,  much  out  of  line 
with  the  rest,  shifted  outwardly;  two  obscure  marginal  bands. 
Hindwing  with  four  subbasal  rounded  spots  extending  across  the 
wingy  another  spot  in  the  costal  interspace,  touching  the  costal 
nervure,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  a  highly  irregular  discal 
bifurcated  macular  band;  a  waved  submarginal  band,  and  a 
marginal  obscure  band  bearing  from  the  second  median  nerviJe 
to  the  anal  angle  some  very  obscure  dark  green  metallic  scales; 
anal  lobe  bearing  a  prominent  round  deep  brown  (almost  fuscous) 
spot.  Female.  Upperside,  foremng  with  the  blue  coloration  much 
more  restricted  than  in  the  male,  boimded  anteriorly  sharply  by  the 
disco-cellular  nervules.  Hindwing  as  in  the  male.  Underside,  both 
wings  as  in  the  male* 

Close  to  A.  amantesy  Hewitson,  from  Ceylon  and  the  continent  of 
India,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  blue  coloration  of  the  upperside 
being  much    more  restricted    in    both   sexes,   and  in    the    outer 
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black  borders  being  hence  much  broader.  It  is  a  little  peculiar  too 
in  having  the  blue  coloration  of  the  hindwing  of  equal  extent  in 
both  sexes,  in  A.  amanies  it  is  more  restricted  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  in  the  female  of  A»  amatrix,  however,  it  is  of  less  extent 
than  in  the  same  sex  of  A.  amantes.  In  "  The  Butterflies  of  India,'* 
vol.  iii,  p.  240,  I  wrote  under  A,  amantes  : —  '*  I  possess  a  single 
female  specimen  from  Maulmain,  Burma,  which  differs  from  the 
typical  form  in  that  the  anal  lobe  on  the  underside  of  the  hindwing 
is  centred  with  reddish-brown  instead  of  deep  black ;  the  blue  color- 
ation of  the  f  orewing  on  the  upperside  extends  well  above  the  discoi- 
dal  cell  nearly  reaching  the  costa  and  beyond  the  cell  also,  in  the 
hindwing  it  is  more  restricted  to  the  base."  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  male  of  A,  aniatrix,  true  A,  amantes  apparently  not  occurring 
in  Burma. 

Described  from  three  males  and  two  females  from  Tilin  Taw, 
Upper  Burma,  captured  by  Lieutenant  B.  Y.  "Watson  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  1890,  one  female  from  Maulmain  obtained  by 
Major  C.  H.  E.  Adamson,  and  another  female  from  Nubboo  Chang 
captured  by  Major  C.  T.  Bingham. 

20.    ARHOPALA  ALEMON,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Figs.  20,  cJ ;  21,  9 . 
Habitat:  Burma. 

Expanse  :   cJ ,  1-5  to  1*6  ;    9 ,  1*7  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  rather  dark  obscure 
shining  purple.  Foreicing  with  the  costa  narrowly,  the  outer  margin 
evenly  and  rather  broadly  black.  Hindmng  with  the  costa,  outer,  and 
abdominal  margins  more  broadly  black  than  in  the  f orewing ;  tail 
rather  long,  moderately  robust,  black  tipped  with  white.  Underside, 
both  wings  pale  brown  washed  with  shining  violet.  Foreuing  with  the 
inner  margin  broadly  paler  ;  a  small  rounded  dark  pale-ringed  spot 
towards  the  base  of  the  discoidal  cell,  an  elongated  spot  across  its 
middle,  and  a  third  closing  the  cell ;  two  spots  below  the  cell  divided 
by  the  first  median  nervure ;  a  discal  slightly  curved  regular  macu' 
lar  band ;  two  indistinct  marginal  fasciae.  Hindwing  with  the  four 
usual  spots  arranged  across  the  base  of  the  wing,  a  fifth  below  the 
middle  of,  but  touching  the  costal  nervure,  a  sixth  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell — all  these  spots  very  small ;  an  elongated  spot  closing  the  cell, 
joined  posteriorly  to  two  other  spots  divided  by   the  first  median 
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nervule,  these  three  spots  together  forming  an  inner  discal  fascid^ 
which  is  quite  separated  from  the  outer  discal  fascia,  this  latter 
consists  of  two  spots  touching  each  other  and  divided  by  the  first 
subcostal  nervule,  then  four  spots  forming  almost  a  straight  line  and 
separated  from  the  two  costal  spots,  being  shifted  outwardly  out  of 
line  with  them,  then  two  or  three  spots  placed  internal  to  the  four 
on  the  middle  of  the  disc,  curved  upwards  to  the  abdominal  margin  ; 
two  submarginal  fasciae  more  prominent  than  in  the  forewing ;  a 
small  anal  lobe  centred  with  reddish-brown.  Female.  Upperside, 
both  mngs  with  the  purple  coloration  more  restricted  than  in  the 
male,  and  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  shade.  Forewing  with  a  prominent 
black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  small 
shining  whitish  patch  more  distinctly  visible  in  some  lights  than  in 
others.  Underside,  both  tcinga  paler  brown  than  in  the  male,  less 
silky,  and  usually  barely  washed  with  violet ;  all  the  markings 
larger,  but  less  prominent  than  in  the  male. 

Very  near  to  A.  rama,  Eollar,  which  occurs  probably  all  along  the 
Himalayas,  in  Burma,  and  in  Central  China.  Both  sexes  of  A.  ahitum 
differ  from  those  of  A.  rama  in  having  the  purple  coloration  of  the 
npperside  more  extensive,  the  tail  of  the  hindwing  twice  as  long  (in 
A.  rama  it  is  little  more  than  a  tooth) ;  the  female  differs  conspicu- 
ously in  possessing  a  black  patch  at  the  end  of  cell  of  the  forewing 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  shining  whitish  patch,  a  feature 
wholly  wanting  in  A.  rama.  The  ground-colour  of  the  underside  of 
both  sexes  is  also  paler,  and  the  discal  band  of  the  forewing  broader 
and  more  regular.  In  the  "  Butterflies  of  India,''  vol.  iii,  p.  252,  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  these  Burmese  specimens  were  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  A.  rama  to  warrant  their  description  as  a 
distinct  species ;  but  Lieutenant  B.  Y.  Watson,  who  has  taken  both 
species  side  by  side  in  the  Tilin  Yaw,  Upper  Burma,  assures  me  that 
they  are  quite  distinct,  so  I  have  at  his  suggestion  described  them.  It 
is  also  allied  to  A.  khamti,  Doherty,  from  Margherita,  Upper  Assam, 
but  wholly  lacks  the  *•  large  subanal  ocellus  bordered  with  metallic 
green,  which  extends  to  the  first  median  nervule*'  and  the  *^  dark 
spot  edged  with  whitish  in  the  first  median  interspace  *'  of  the  hind- 
wing  on  the  underside,  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  that 
species. 
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Described  from  six  males  and  four  females  taken  in  the  TiHn  Yaw 
in  March  and  April  by  Lieutenant  Watson ;  a  male  from  the  Meplaj 
Valley  taken  in  January,  a  female  from  the  Donat  Bange,  also  taken 
in  January,  and  another  in  the  Thaungyin  forests  taken  in  Maich, 
all  by  Major  C.  T.  Bingham. 

21.    ARHOPALA  BASIVIRIDIS,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Fig.  22,  6 . 

Habitat  :  Malay  Peninsula  ;  Borneo, 

Expanse  :  * ,  17  to  2'0 ;  9 ,  1"8  inches. 

Description:  Mvlr.  TTppersiur,  both  wingn  and  cilia  fuscous. 
Forewing  with  the  basal  third  brilliant  refulgent  metallic  green, 
occupying  the  discoidal  cell  entirely  and  extending  slightly  above 
it,  reaching  to  the  inner  margin  and  extending  along  it  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  Hindicing  with  a  smaller  similarly-coloured  basal  patch, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  discoidal  cell  and  extends  a  little 
beyond  it  on  all  sides.  Underside,  both  wings  dark  hair-brown. 
Foreicing  with  the  inner  margin  broadly  a  little  paler ;  a  round  spot 
towards  the  base  of  the  discoidal  cell,  an  oval  larger  spot  across  the 
middle,  and  a  still  larger  quadrate  one  closing  it ;  above  the  latter 
is  a  spot  on  the  costa ;  below  it  is  a  spot  occupying  the  base  of  the 
first  median  interspace ;  a  large  ill-formed  spot  in  the  submedian 
interspace  below  the  middle  spot  in  the  cell ;  the  discal  band  consists 
of  eight  well-formed  spots,  the  band  broken  in  the  middle,  the  four 
lower  spots  shifted  inwards  considerably ;  the  usual  submarginal  and 
marginal  lunular  lines.  Hindwing  with  the  usual  four  round  basal 
spots,  an  oblong  spot  closing  the  cell  and  joined  to  the  irregular 
discal  band  and  forming  therewith  a  somewhat  Y-shaped  figure  ; 
marginal  and  submarginal  lines  as  in  the  f orewing ;  the  anal  angle 
bearing  a  prominent  round  deep  black  spot,  with  two  smaller  oval- 
shaped  ones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  all  three  spots  surmounted 
by  rich  metallic  green  irrorations ;  tail  rather  long,  slender,  fuscous 
tipped  with  white.  Female'.  Upperside,  both  wings  as  in  the  male, 
but  the  green  colour  (which  is  of  the  same  extent)  replaced  by 
rich  purple.     TTni)ERsii>e,  both  icings  as  in  the  male. 

This  species  appears  to  have  been  twice  described  before,  first  by 
Horsfield  as  the  female  of  A,  eumolphus,  Cramer,  as  follows  :— 
Female.     TJppbrside,  both  wings  "  black,  the  greenish  golden  lustre 
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being  limited,  in  the  forewings  to  a  medial  jmtcli  extending  to 
the  base,  and  in  the  hinder  to  a  triangular  spot  occupying  the 
bnsal  areolet ;"  and  recently  by  Mr.  Distant,  thus :— "  Female  [of 
Narathura  farquhari,  Distant].  Resembling  the  male  in  hue,  but 
the  anterior  wings  above  with  a  broad  costal  and  outer  marginal  dark 
fuscous  fascia ;  this  dark  colour  being  broadest  at  the  apex."  Both 
these  authors  have  mistaken  the  sex  of  the  specimens  they  described, 
as  the  females  of  the  green  group  of  Arhopalas  are  always  blue 
or  purple  on  the  upperside* 

A,  hasiviridis  differs  from  all  the  species  of  the  A,  eumolphus 
group  in  having  the  peacock- green  colour  of  the  upperside  in  the 
male  restricted  to  the  base  of  the  wings,  and  the  ground-colour 
of  the  underside  dark  b  air-brown  without  any  gloss  whatever. 

Described  from  two  male  examples  from  Johore  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  a  pair  from  Borneo,  all  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
W.  Davison  of  the  Raffles  Museum,  Singapore.  It  has  also  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  ("Butt.  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon," 
vol.  iii,  page  227,  note),  who  first  pointed  out  its  distinctness,  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Borneo,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it  at 
Dresden  in  Dr.  0.  Staudinger's  magnificent  collection.  Mr. 
Doherty  informs  me  that  he  has  obtained  it  in  Lower  Tenasserim, 
S.-W.  Sumatra,  and  probably  the  same  species  in  E.  Java. 

Genus  SATSUMA,  Murray. 

In  ''The  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,"  vol.  xi,p.  168(1875), 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray  characterises  the  genus  Satsuma,  the  type 
species  of  which  is  the  Thecla  frivaldszkyi  ol  Lederer,=2%{'c^i 
ccerulescens,  Motschulsky,  =Lyc(ena  ferrea,  Butler,  a  Japanese  and 
Amurland  butterfly.  Two  other  species  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  genus  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech,  vide  '*  The  Entomologist,"  vol.  xxiii, 

*  The  green  groap  of  Arhopalas,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  consists  of  the  following 
species : — 

1.  A.  eumolphvst  Cramer,  Nipal,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Java. 

2.  A.  farquhari,  Distant,  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  S.-E.  Borneo. 

3.  A.  hasiviridiSf  de  Nic^ville,  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo. 

4.  A*  hellenorej  Doherty  (  =  4.  viridissi-ma,  Swinhoe),  Burma. 

5.  A.  aureaj  Hewitson,  Borneo. 

6.  A.  trogon,  Distant,  Malay  Peninsula. 
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pp.  43  and  44  (1890),  both  described  from  unique  male  examples, 
S.  chalffbeia  from  Chang  Yang,  and  S,  praUiivom  Ichang,  in  Central 
China.     A  fourth  species  from  the  Khasi  Hills  will  probably  have 
to   be   added,   as   I  have   recently   received   an   undoubted  female 
Satsuma   from  the    Rev.  Walter  A.   Hamilton,   by   whose  native 
collectors  it  was    obtained   last  year.     Most   unfortimately,   ants, 
those  horrible  pests  of  the  tropics,  got  at  this  and  other  specimens 
of  mine  on  the  journey  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and  completely 
devoured  the  abdomen.     I  have,  however,  had  the  specimen,  which  is 
otherwise   quite  fresh  and  perfect,  drawn  (Plate   F,   fig.  17,    9), 
but  owing  to  its  mutilated  state,   and  the   females  of  two  out   of 
the  hitherto  known  species  of  the  genus  being  undescribed*  shall  not 
give  it  a  name.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : — Female.   Upper- 
side,    both   wings   pale  blue.     Forewing  with  the  costa  broadly  black, 
that  colour   reaching  to  the  subcostal  nervure,  the  apex  very  broadly 
and  the  outer  margin  also  broadly  but  decreasingly  black.     Iliiulwing 
with  the  costa  and  apex  rather  broadly,  the  outer  margin  narrowly 
pale  fuscous ;   a  fine  black  anteciliary  thread ;  the   cilia  cinereous. 
Underside,  both  wings  ferruginous,  rather  darker  on  the  hindwing. 
Forewing  with  an  irregular   darker  discal  line,  commencing  on  the 
costa  and  ending  on  the  first  median  nervule,  outwardly  defined  with 
whitish ;   the   inner   margin   broadly  pale  fuscous.     Hindwing  with 
very  indistinct  discal  and  submarginal  lines ;  the  abdominal  margin 
and  anal  lobe  heavily  sprinkled  with  black  scales.     The  upporsido 
of  this   species  agrees   with   the   description   of   8.   chalybeiay    but 
the  underside   is  ferruginous  not  grey,  and   the  forewing   has   no 
discoidal   spot.     The   markings  and  ground-colour  of  the  underside 
are  almost  exactly  as   in   Japanese   males  of  8,  frivakUzkyi  in   my 
collection,  but  the  latter  is  considerably  paler  and  the  former  are  far 
less  distinct :  whether  these  are  specific  or  sexual  differences  I  am 
unable  to  say.     Lederer's  figure   appears   to   portray  a  very   small 
female  specimen,  though  he  describes  it  as   a  male.     The  figure  is 
very  rough  and  barely  recognisable. 

As  regards  the  genus  Satsuma  I  think  it  should  be  sunk  as  a  syno- 
nym of  Thechi  Fabricius,  as  restricted  in  "  The  Butterflies  of  India, 
Burmah  and  Ceylon,'*  vol.  iii,  p.  297.  In  ncuration  it  is  practically 
identical  with  true  Tliecla.    Mr.  Murray  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  genus. 
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lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  second  subcostal  nerrule  of  the 
hindwing  is  given  off  further  from  the  base  in  Sakiima  than  in  Thecla, 
but  obtains  to  such  a  trifling  extent  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
The  males  of  Satmma  have  precisely  the  same  curioos  "  male-mark  " 
in  the  f orewing  as  is  found  in  TJiecla,  the  neuration  at  the  apex  of  the 
discoidal  cell  in  consequence  differing  in  the  opposite  sexes.  Satsuma 
has  the  outer  margin  of  the  forewing  slightly,  and  of  the  hindwing 
more  prominently  "  elbowed,"  and  the  anal  angle  of  the  latter  wing 
is  produced  into  a  lobe,  but  all  these  features  are  found  also  in  the 
type  species  of  the  genus  Strymon  of  Hiibner,  which  I  also  consider 
to  be  a  sjmonym  of  Thecla. 

22.    RAPALA  REFULGENS,  n.  sp.,  PL  F,  Fig.  18,  6 . 
Habitat  :  Khasi  Hills. 
Expanse:   J,  1*4  inches. 

Description  :  Male.    Upperside,  both   icings  black,  but  more  or 
less  overlaid  vnth  a  rich  purple  gloss  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
shade  as  is  found  in  the  male  of  Lehera  eryx^  Linnaeus.     Foretcing 
with  the  purple  gloss  confined  to  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  leaving 
the  costa,  apex,  and  outer  margin  all  broadly  black.     Eindicing  with 
the  outer  margin  narrowly  black,  the  costa  and  abdominal  margin 
broadly  pale  fuscous ;  anal  lobe   black,    bearing   outwardly   a  few 
turquoise-coloured  scales,  inwardly  orange,  anterior  to  which  again 
is  a  small  white  patch  on  the  extreme  margin.    Ct'iia  of  the  forewing 
black,   of  the  hindwing  also  black  but  narrowly  tipped  with  white. 
Tail  black  with  a  white  tip.     Underside,  both  mngs  uniform  pale 
buff.     Forewing  with  two  short  dark  lines  (the  outer  one  outwardly 
defined  with  whitish)  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell ;  a  particularly 
even  slightly  recurved  prominent  darker  discal  band,  not  quite  reach- 
ing' the    costa,   ending   posteriorly    on    the    submedian    nervure, 
made  up   of    an   inner   darker   portion    outwardly    sharply  defin- 
ed on  both  sides  by  a  fine   white  line;   an   inconspicuous    darker 
marginal  fascia.     Hindwing  with  the  discoidal  markings  as  in  the 
forewing,  but  larger  and  more  prominent ;  a  similar  discal  band  but 
strongly  dislocated  in  the  middle,  broken  up  into  three  portions,  the 
posterior    portion   curved   upwards   to   the   abdominal  margin ;    a 
marginal  series  of  whitish  lunules ;   the  anal  lobe  large,  jet-black  ; 
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above  it  is  a  short  line  of  orange  defined  on  both  sides  by  turquoise- 
coloured  scales ;  a  large  round  subanal  jet  black  spot  in  the  first 
median  interspace,  broadly  surrounded  with  orange  ;  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  anal  lobe  sprinkled  with  turquoise-coloured  and 
white  scales ;  a  fine  white  marginal  line,  outwardly  defined  by  an 
antecilary  black  thread. 

I  do  not  know  any  species  to  which  R.  refulgem  is  closely  allied, 
or  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  The  purple  gloss  of  the  upper- 
side  is  visible  in  all  lights,  which  is  quite  an  unusual  feature  in  the 
males  of  species  of  this  genus.  I  am  still  unable  to  identify 
*'  Deudorix"  rectimtta,  Moore,  from  North  Cachar,  but  my  species 
obviously  difEers  from  it  by  the  character  of  the  anal  and  subanal 
spots  of  the  hindwing  on  the  underside. 

Described  from  a  single  example  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  A.  Hamilton,  by  whose  native  collectors  it  was  obtained  in  the 
Khasi  HiUs. 

Family  HESPERIID-S;. 

23.    CALLIANA  PIERIDOIDES,  Moore,  PI.  G,  Fig.  25,  9. 

C.  pieridoideSf  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1878,  p.  687,  pL  xlv,  fig.  2,  male  ; 
id.,  Doherty,  Jonru.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  Ivui,  pt.  2,  p.  133  (1889). 

Habitat  :  Assam. 

ExPAKSB  :  $ ,  2'8  inches. 

Description;  Female.  Upperside,  both  icings  and  cilia  dull 
hair-brown.  Forewing  with  a  very  large  oval  spot  occupying  the 
outer  end  of  the  discoidal  cell,  but  not  quite  reaching  the  disco-cellular 
nervules;  a  circular  spot  towards  the  base  of  the  second  median 
interspace,  an  oval  spot  rather  larger  than  the  spot  above  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  median  interspace — these  spots  lustrous  semi-trans- 
parent white  ;  the  spot  in  the  cell  is  anteriorly  continued  broadly  to 
the  costa  in  an  opaque  snow-white  patch.  Hindwing  with  the  black 
spots  of  the  imderside  shewing  through  obscurely.  [Jndersidb,  both 
wings  with  the  ground-colour  a  little  paler  than  above,  slightly  wash 
ed  with  vinous.  Forewing  with  the  spots  as  above,  but  with  an 
additional  small  roimded  opaque  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
median  interspace  placed  somewhat  near  the  outer  margin.  Hind^' 
wing  with  a  large  rounded  black  spot  close  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
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cell,  with  eight  smaller  black  spots  round  the  cell  placed  one  in  each 
interspace,  of  which  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  are  smaller  than 
the  others.  Thorax  and  abdomen  concolorous  with  the  wings. 
Palpi  (all  except  the  short  third  joint  which  is  deep  black)  bright- 
chrome-yellow. 

Though  the  female  of  this  species  differs  so  markedly  in  coloration 
from  its  brilliantly  snow-white  male,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
I  have  correctly  paired  the  sexes.  The  position  of  the  large  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  forewing  and  the  black  spots  on 
the  disc  of  the  hindwing  is  the  same  in  both,  otherwise  the  sexes  are 
strikingly  dissimilar  in  appearance.  The  palpi  are  bright  chrome- 
yellow  also  in  both  sexes,  all  except  the  terminal  joint;  but  the 
thorax  of  the  female  is  brown  throughout,  while  in  the  male  it 
is  anteriorly  bright  chrome-yellow.  Mr.  Doherty  (1.  c.)  was  evi- 
dently perfectly  correct  in  conjecturing  that  the  female  of  this  rare 
butterfly  would  be  "  dark-coloured." 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  collection 
obtained  by  the  Revd.  Walter  A.  Hamilton's  native  collectors  in 
the  Khasi  HiUs,  Assam.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  me  three  males 
from  the  same  locality. 

24.    CEL^NORRHINUS  CLITUS,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Fig.  26, 6 . 

Habitat:  Assam. 

Expanse:  <^,  2*2  inches. 

Description:  Male.  XJpperside,  both  wings  fuscous.  Forewing 
with  the  base  overspread  somewhat  sparsely  with  yellow  hair-like 
scales ;  three  subapical  dots,  which  form  an  oblique  line  whose  inner 
edge  is  straight,  but  the  outer  irregular  owing  to  the  spots  varying 
in  size,  the  uppermost  being  oblong,  and  twice  the  size  of  the  middle 
smallest  spot ;  two  small  elongated  spots  divided  by  the  lower  discoi- 
dal nervule  placed  below  the  subapical  series  and  about  co-equal  in 
size  with  the  uppermost  of  these ;  a  large  irresrularly-shaped  spot 
across  the  discoidal  cell  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the 
base,  the  inner  edge  of  the  spot  straight,  its  lower  half  outwardly 
produced,  and  therefore  larger  than  the  anterior  half;  a  narrow  out- 
wardly-obliquely-placed spot  in  thfe  middle  of  the  second  median 
interspace ;  a  much  larger  one  across  the  middle  of  the  first  median 
interspace ;  three  spots  in  the  submedian  interspace,  the  two  anterior 
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ones  placed  against  the  first  median  nervule,  the  posterior  one 
against  the  submedian  nervure,  the  innermost  spot  somewhat  round- 
ed, placed  a  little  beyond  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  wing  from 
the  base,  the  outermost  spot  narrow,  placed  inwardly  obliquely  some- 
what near  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing,  the  third  spot  co-equal 
in  size  to  the  first,  and  placed  half  as  near  to  the  second  spot  as  it  is 
to  the  first — all  these  spots  lustrous  semi-transparent  white.  Cilia 
fuscous.  Hindwing  bearing  eleven  large  rounded  bright  chrome-yellow 
spots  in  three  series,  the  upper  of  two,  the  middle  of  four,  and  the 
lower  of  five ;  the  base  and  abdominal  margin  of  the  wing  clothed  with 
long  yellow  setae.  Cilia  anteriorly  fuscous,  posteriorly  and  along 
the  abdominal  margin  bright  chrome-yellow.  Underside,  both  wings 
with  the  ground-colour  of  a  duller,  more  hair-brown  shade.  Fore-^ 
tcing  with  an  obscure  dull  yellow  streak  at  the  base  of  the  discoidal 
cell ;  the  inner  margin  sharply  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  submedian 
nervure  pale  ochreous;  the  spots  as  above.  Sind,wing  with  the  spots 
as  above  but  rather  larger  and  of  a  duller  shade  of  yellow ;  some 
short  obscure  dull  yellow  streaks  at  the  base  and  along  the  abdominal 
margin  of  the  wing ;  an  additional  irrorated  spot  near  the  apex  of 
the  wing.  Antennce  with  the  shaft  and  club  anteriorly  dull  ochreous, 
posteriorly  fuscous.  Thorax  concolorous  with  the  wings.  Abdomen 
narrowly  but  prominently  striped  with  yellow. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  species  (7.  clitus  is  nearest  allied, 
though  perhaps  it  exhibits  a  greater  resemblance  to  C.  flavocincta,  de 
Nic^ville,  than  to  any  other  species.  The  disposition  of  the  spots  on 
both  wings  is  very  distinctive,  those  on  the  f orewing  being  apparent- 
ly scattered  evenly  over  the  entire  surface,  in  the  hindwing  arranged 
in  regular  rows. 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  collection 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  July  or  Au<?ust,  1889,  in  the  Naga 
Hills,  Assam,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 — 8,000  feet. 

25.    NOTOCRYPTA  NE^RA,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Fig.  27,  ?. 

Habitat:  Perak. 

Expanse  :  d ,  9 ,  1*25  to  1*35  inches. 

Description  :  Male  and  Female.  TJpperside,  both  mngs  shining 
brownish-fuscous ;  cilia  concolorous  with  the  wings.  Forewing  with 
a  broad  medial  tripartite  semi-transparent  lustrous   white  patch, 
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which  is  made  up  of  a  large  quadrate  portion  towards  the  end  of 
the  discoidal  cell  ;  a  similar  portion  below  it,  but  shifted  outwardly 
somewhat,  towards  the  base  of  the  first  median  interspace ;  and  a 
very  small  portion  occupying  the  base  of  the  second  median  inter- 
space, its  outer  edge  extending  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  portion 
below  it.  Rindwing  unmarked.  TTndersidk,  both  wings  dark  brown 
without  any  gloss,  thinly  sprinkled  with  yellow  scales  (to  be  seen 
only  with  a  magnifying  glass),  which  gives  the  surface  a  frosted 
appearance,  toreicing  with  the  inner  margin  paler  than  the  rest  of 
the  wing^  the  discal  white  patch  anteriorly  extended  slightly  towards 
the  costa,  but  not  reaching  it  in  front  of  the  subcostal  nervure. 
Hindmng  unmarked.  AntentuB  black,  but  with  a  most  brilliant 
glistem'ng  white  ring  at  the  base  of  the  club.  Head,  tkorcue,  and 
abdomen  dark  brown,  the  latter  sordid  white  beneath. 

Nearest  to  If,  albifascia^  Moore,  from  Burma  and  Sumatra  (doubt- 
fully), and  to  N.  monteithi,  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville,  from  Cachar ; 
differs  from  both  in  having  the  white  patch  of  the  f orewing  abruptly 
ending  on  the  first  median  nervule,  instead  of  extending  below  it 
into  the  next  interspace ;  it  is  also  a  much  smaller  insect,  and  is 
probably  the  smallest  of  the  genus  hitherto  described. 

Described  from  a  single  female  example  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes' 
collection  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  at  Perak  in  January-Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  and  two  males  and  a  female  also  from  Perak  in  my  own 
collection. 

26.    NOTOCRYPTA  SIGNATA,  Druce. 

Plesumeura  signafa,  Drace,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.,  1878,  p.  860,  n.  8,  pi.  nziii 
fig.  8;  Jfotocrypta  signata,  de  Nic^iUe,  Jonrn.  Bomb.  Nat.  Hist.  Soci  toI.  iv 
p.  191,  n.  14  (1889). 

Habitat:  Borneo  (Druce);  Victoria  point,  Lower  Tenaaserim; 
Perak,   Malay    P^iinsula;    Siam;    S.-W.  Sumatra;  S.-E.  Borneo 

{Doherty). 

Expanse:  1-33  inches  (Druc^) ;  1*75  (Druce? a  figure)  \  1*95 
(Perak,  $y^). 

Description:  "Upperside,  both  tcings  dark  chocolate-brown.  Ibre- 
wing  with  a  large  bluish-white  oblong  spot  in  the  middle,  commencing 
in  the  cell  and  extending  almost  to  the  anal  angle."     (Druce,  1.  c.) 
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Mr.  Druce's  description  given  above  is  so  inadequate  and  the 
figure  of  the  species  so  rough  (moreover  the  two  do  not  agree,  as  the 
Bpot  in  the  forewing  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  almost  to  the  anal 
angle)  that  it  is  with  some  doubt  that  I  have  identified  thePerak  speci- 
mens taken  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  January-February,  1890,  as  the 
signata  of  Druce,  and  which  I  describe  more  fully  as  follows : — 

Male.  Uppersidb,  both  wings  and  cilia  deep  rich  brown  (almost 
fuscous),  with  a  distinct  dark  purple  bloom.  Forewing  with  a  snow- 
white  lustrous  semi-transparent  discal  patch  divided  into  three 
parts  by  the  median  nervure  and  first  median  nervule ;  glossed  (on 
both  surfaces)  in  some  lights  with  pale  violet ;  the  anterior  portion  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  width  of  the  cell  towards  its  outer  end,  the 
outer  edge  of  this  portion  concave,  the  inner  edge  convex,  attenuat- 
ed anteriorly,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  patch  is  of  half  the  width 
where  it  touches  the  subcostal  nervure  as  it  is  at  the  point  where  it 
rests  on  the  median  nervure ;  the  second  portion  of  the  patch  is 
triangular,  and  occupies  the  base  of  the  second  median  interspace  ; 
the  third  portion  of  the  patch  is  the  largest,  and  reaches  from  the 
first  median  nervule  to  the  submedian  nervure,  with  all  its  edges 
evenly  rounded  except  the  anterior  one  resting  on  the  first  median 
nervule.  Eindwtng  unmarked.  TJnderside,  both  wings  dark  dull 
brown,  but  entirely  lacking  the  purple  gloss  of  the  upperside.  Fore* 
wing  with  the  white  patch  as  above ;  the  inner  margin  paler.  Hind- 
wing  unmarked.  Antennae  black,  the  club  anteriorly  ochreous* 
Palpi  black,  but  the  first  and  second  joints  with  a  patch  of  rich 
chrome-yellow  scales  on  either  side,  and  a  similarly-coloured  ring 
round  the  eyes.  Female.  Differs  only  from  the  male  in  the  discal 
band  of  the  forewing  being  narrower,  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, with  quite  regular  edges. 

Described  from  a  single  pair  of  specimens  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  H,  J.  Elwes.  Mr.  Doherty  has  given  me  the  numerous  localities 
(given  above)  for  this  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  species  in 
which  he  has  caught  it.  He  tells  mo  that  "  It  flies  with  immense 
rapidity,  and  rests  on  the  undersides  of  leaves  with  wide-spread 
wings.  The  wings  of  the  male  give  o£E  a  faint  sweet  odour.'*  The 
legs  of  my  solitary  male  specimen  are  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but 
part  of  <me  hind  leg  remains,  which  bears  at  the  base  of  the  tibia 
49 
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•a  thick  tuft  of  long  oohreous  hairs  nearly  as  long  as  the  joint  itself. 
This  character^  in  addition  to  the  habits  of  the  insect  being  so 
foreign  to  that  of  true  Notocn/ptas,  forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  butterfly  is  not  rightly  placed  in  this  genus. 

Dr.  O-  Staudinger,  in  "  Iris,''  toI.  ii,  pp.  151-153  (1889),  refers 
to  the  Plesimeura  stgnata  of  Druce,  and  according  to  his  identification 
of  the  species  considers  it  to  be  an  aberration  of  Notocrppta  alysos^ 
Moore,  lacking  the  small  white  spots  beyond  the  outer  discal  band  of 
the  f orewing,  usually  more  or  less  present  in  that  species.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  writer  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  spots  is 
probably  of  no  specific  importance  whatever  in  N.  ali/sos,  but  if  I 
have  correctly  identified  P.  stgnata,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to 
its  being  an  aberration  of  N.  ali/sos,  as  almost  certainly  it  is  not  a 
true  Notocrypta  at  all,  but  should  be  placed  in  another  genus. 

27.     TAPENA  LAXMI,  de  Nic^viUe,  PI.  G,  Fig.  28,  6 . 

•  Plesioneura  larmi,  de  Nio^ville,  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  Ivii,  pt.  2,  p.  290,  n.  21,  pi. 
xii),  fig.  5,  female  (1668) ;  Celcenorrhvnus  Zaxmt,  id.,  Joum.  Bomb.  Kat.  Hist.  Soc.,  woi, 
iv,  p.  180,  n.  83  (1889). 

Habitat  :  Upper  Tenasserim ;  Perak. 

Expanse:  cJ,  1*4  inches* 

Description  :  Male.  Uppbrsibe,  both  mngs  dark  olive-greenish ; 
an  obscure  rather  broad  blackish  marginal  band.  Foretdng  with  three 
subapical  spots  arranged  in  a  crescent,  the  upper  the  largest ;  a  discal  . 
macular  band  consisting  of  an  oblong  spot  on  the  costa,  a  large  qua- 
drate spot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell,  a  small  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  second  median  interspace,  a  larger  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
median  interspace,  with  a  minute  dot  below  it  in  the  submedian  in- 
terspace— all  lustrous  semi-diaphanous  white ;  an  oval  black  spot  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  submedian  interspace ;  a  broad  submarginal 
band  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  ground.  Hindwing  with  a  black  spot 
below  the  costta  towards  the  base  of  the  wing ;  two  parallel  discal 
series  of  suffused  black  spots.  Underside,  both  mngs  rather  paler 
than  on  the  upperside.  Forewing  marked  as  above,  but  with  two 
dots  in  the  submedian  interspace  instead  of  one  forming  part  of  the 
discal  macular  band,  and  surrounded  with  a  black  ring.  Hindwing 
with  all  the  black  spots  smaller,  more  compact  and  better  defined 
than  on  the  upperside.     Cilia,  head,  and  bodj/  concolorous  with  the 
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wings.  Antennw  with  the  shaft  brown^  oohreous  below  just  before 
the  base  of  the  club ;  the  club  deep  black  above^  paler  below,  tip 
ochreous. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  (previously  described  erroneously 
as  a  male)  in  its  smaller  size,  darker  (Coloration,  smaller  spots,  espe- 
cially the  uppermost  spot  of  the  discal  macular  band  of  the  f  orewing, 
and  in  having  one  diaphanous  and  one  black  spot  only  in  the  subme- 
dian  interspace  instead  of  two  of  each,  as  in  the  female. 

This  species  evidently  belongs  to  Mr.  Moore's  genus  Tapena,  the 
male  agreeing  very  well  in  outline  with  the  male  of  the  type  species 
of  that  genus,  T.  thwaitesiy  Moore,  from  Orissa,  South  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Myitta  in  Burma.  In  both  species,  the  hind  leg 
of  the  male  is  furnished  with  a  very  thick  tibial  bunch  of  hairs, 
each  one  of  which  is,  as  seen  under  a  strong  lens,  strap-shaped,  being 
quite  flat,  of  equal  length  throughout,  and  very  thin.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  "  Celmnor-rhinus "  buchananii^  mihi,  also  belongs  to 
the  genus  Tapena^  and  that,  now  that  both  sexes  of  T.  laxmi 
are  known,  it  will  prove  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  appears  to 
me  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  T,  laxmi  has  been  described  by 
Mens.  Charles  Mabille  in  "La  Naturaliste,*'  1888,  p.  98,  under  the 
name  of  Netrocoryne  atilia,  from  Minahassa  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 
No  copy  of  this  periodical  is  available  to  me,  but  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  atilia  and  la^xmi  are  one  and  the  same  species  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  local  race  of  the  former  from  Palawan  and  some  other 
islands  of  the  Philippines,  described  by  Dr.  0.  Staudinger  under  the 
name  oi  palawana  in  ^' Iris,"  yoI.  ii,  pp.  157, 165,  pL  ii,  fig.  11,  male 
(1889).  Dr.  Staudinger's  description  and  figure  applies  exactly  to 
my  jP.  laamu  As  "  Netroconjne"  atilia  and  '^ Plesioneura  "  laxmi  were 
described  in  the  same  year,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  which 
name  has  precedence,  should  the  two  species  prove  to  be  one.  Dr. 
Staudinger  very  correctly  points  out  that  this  butterfly  cannot  be 
included  in  the  Australian  genus  Netrocoryne,  Felder,  as  that  genus 
has  the  costa  of  the  forewing  of  the  male  folded  over  as  in  the 
Indian  genus  Lobocla,  Moore,  and  many  extra-Indian  genera. 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Ellwes,  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  Perak  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sola,  in  Jaiiuary  or  February,  1890. 
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The  ^'  Plesioneura  agni,*  mihi,  should  also  be  included  in  the  genos 
Tapena,  as  the  hind  leg  of  the  male  is  famished  with  the  bunch  of 
hairs  typical  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  in  Sikkim,  the  Khasi  Hills 
(Rev.  Walter  A.  Hamilton),  and  the  Naga  Hills  (Mr.  W.  Doherty, 
in  collection  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes). 

28.    PARNAEA  PUGN  ANS,  n.  sp.,  PI.  O,  Fig.  30,  ? . 

Habitat  :  Malay  Peninsula ;  Island  of  Kias. 

Expanse  :  <J  ,  1  '4  to  1  '5,  9 ,  1'5  inches. 

Description:  Male  and  Female.  Upperside,  both  wings  rich 
glossy-brown.  Forewing  with  eight  semi-transparent  lustrous 
ochreous  spots,  viz.,  three  minute  subapical,  the  posterior  the  largest ; 
two  narrow  elongated,  separated  by  the  third  median  nervule  only  ; 
two  in  the  discoidal  cell  placed  obliquely  near  its  end,  the  upper 
the  smaller,  a  mere  dot  touching  the  subcostal  nervure,  the  lower 
three  times  as  large,  touching  the  median  nervure ;  a  large  spot 
in  a  line  with  these  towards  the  base  of  the  first  median  interspace ; 
a  streak  of  long  hair-like  ochreous  scales  in  the  basal  half  of  the 
submedian  interspace.  Hindwing  immaculate.  Underside,  both 
wings  as  above,  except  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  hindwing,  and 
the  costa  broadly  and  the  apical  half  of  the  forewing  are  thickly 
sprinkled  with  ochreous  scales,  giving  the  ground-colour  a  more 
yellow  appearance  than  on  the  upperside.  Cilia  and  anienrue  concolor- 
ous  with  the  wings,  the  club  of  the  latter  below  ochreous ;  bodf/  with 
long  hairs,  a  little  paler  than  the  wings. 

In  general   appearance  this  species  is  very  similar  ixtlsoteinon 

iapisy  mihi  (Joum.  Bomb.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  v,  p.  213,  n.  15,  pi.  E, 

fig.  9,  male  (1890),  but  the  male  entirely  lacks  the  tuft  of  long 

black  hairs  attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  forewing  and  turned 

underneath    and    forwards,  which  is   characteristic  of    the   genus 

Isoteinon,  as  well  as  the  long  hairs  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hindwing, 

which  is  also  a  male  sexual   character  in  J.  iapis,  being  absent  in  the 

female.     It  also  markedly  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the  two 

spots  of  the  forewing  divided  by  the  third  median  nervule  strongly 

•  Plesioneura  agni,  de  Nic^ville,  Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  voL  Hi,  pt.  2,  p.  87,  n.  32,  pi. 
X,  6g.  4,  female  (1888)  j^id.,  Elweg,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend.,  1888,  p.  462,  n.  631 ; 
CeUjfnorrhinus  agni,  de  Nic^ville,  Joum.  Bomb.  Kat.  Hist.  Soo.»  toI.  iv,  p^  186| 
n.  81  (1889). 
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approximated  instead  of  being  well  separated,  and  all  the  spots 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow.  The  name  I  have  given  to  this  species 
is  in  allusion  to  the  marked  pugilistic  nature  of  the  butterflies 
of  this  genus.  They  often  have  the  habit  of  resting  with  half 
expanded  wings  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf,  frequently  on 
or  close  to  its  tip,  whence  they  rush  forth  to  do  battle  with 
any  intruder  who  closely  approaches,  especially  with  another 
individual  of  the  same  species,  the  two  insects  circling  round  each 
other  with  immense  rapidity,  and  flying  high  up  into  the  air. 
After  a  while  the  butterfly  is  almost  certain  to  return  to  the 
same  leaf  from  which  it  started  for  its  last  encounter.  Specimens 
of  Pamaras  are  often  terribly  battered  and  worn  from  these 
frequent  aerial  fights,  and  of  many  species  it  is  often  difficult  to 
capture  a  single  specimen  fit  to  put  into  a  collection. 

P.  pugnans  is  described  from  three  male  and  two  female  speci- 
mens from  Perak  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Doherty  in  January-February,  1890,  another  male  from  the  same 
locality  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W,  Davison,  and  a  fourth  specimen,  also 
a  male,  from  the  Island  of  Kias  taken  in  1887  by  Mogdiliani,  and 
kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  who  possesses  other 
specimens  in  his  magnificent  collection. 

29.    PARNAEA  MIOSTICTA,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Fig.  31,  S . 

Habitat  :  Malay  Peninsula. 

Expanse  :    c^ ,  1*6  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  rich  dark  shining 
brown;  cilia  ochreous.  Forewing  with  two  spots  in  the  discoidal  cell 
towards  its  end,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  a  mere  dot,  the  lower 
somewhat  elongated ;  two  subapical  dots,  and  four  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  disc,  commencing  with  a  dot  in  the  lower  discoidal  inter- 
space, a  little  larger  spot  in  the  upper  median,  a  pyramidal  much  larger 
spot  in  the  lower  median,  and  a  small  spot  touching  the  submedian 
nervure  in  the  submedian  interspace ;  all  these  spots  semi-transparent 
(except  the  last  which  is  opaque)  lustrous  yellowish.  Hindwing 
immaculate  save  for  a  minute  yellow  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  disc 
answering  to  a  spot  on  the  underside  in  the  first  median  interspace. 
Underside,  both  icings  dark  brown,  but  almost  the  entire  surface  over- 
laid with  golden-coloured  scales.    Faretoing  with  the  semi-transparent 
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spots  as  above^  but  the  one  in  the  submedian  interspace  developed  on 
the  underside  into  a  large  quadrate  pale  ochreous  patch.  Hindiving 
with  three  minute  yellowish  dots  in  the  middle  of  the  disc  placed  one 
in  each  interspace  outside  the  discoidal  cell  between  thediscoidaland 
first  median  nervules,  the  middle  dot  the  smallest  and  placed  nearer 
the  outer  margin  fchan  the  other  two,  each  dot  surrounded  by  a  dark 
Kne ;  one  or  two  very  obscure  subapical  dots.  Antenna  black,  but 
each  joint  marked  with  yellowish  beneath,  giving  it  a  semi-annulated 
appearance ;  club  beneath  except  extreme  tip  ochreous.  Body  con-' 
eolorous  with  the  wings. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  closely  resembles  Isoteinon 
microstictumy  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville  ( Joum.  A.  S.  B.,  voL  Iv., 
pt.  2,  p.  385,  n-  232,  pi.  xvii,  figs.  3,  male ;  3fl,  female  (1886),  from 
Cachar,  but  I  place  it  in  the  genus  Parnara  as  it  entirely  wants  the 
riate-^ey  setaa  attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  forewing  and 
turned  under  and  upwards  over  a  satiny-ashy  patch  which  is  found 
in  that  species.  The  markings  of  the  forewing  differ  considerably 
in  detail  also  ;  in  P.  miosticta  there  are  two  well-separated  spots  in 
the  discoidal  cell  instead  of  one  geminate  q>ot ;  the  spot  in  the  first 
median  interspace  is  very  much  larger  and  cone-shaped ;  there  is  also 
an  additional  spot  in  the  submedian  interspace.  The  markings  of  the 
hind  wing  on  the  underside  differ  considerably  also. 

Described  from  a  single  male  example  in  Mr.  H*  J.  Elwes' 
collection  captured  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  Perak  in  January- 
February,  1890. 

80.    PAJRNARA  P  MEIKTILA,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Fig.  82,  6 . 

Habitat  :  Burma. 

Expanse  :  cJ  ,  1'8  inches. 

DBSCRiFnow  :  Male.  XJpperside,  both  tvings  glossy  pale  browDy 
with  almost  a  golden  sheen  in  some  lights.  Foretoing  with  the 
base  and  two-thirds  the  inner  margin  clothed  with  long  golden- 
coloured  hair-like  scales;  an  elongated  irregular-shaped  spot  towards 
the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell;  three  increasing  conjoined  subapical 
dots;  two  equal-sized  somewhat  cone-shaped  spots  on  the  disc  placed 
obliquely  inwardly^  divided  by  the  second  median  nervule;  and  a 
third  spot  in  a  line  with  ibe  two  last-mentioned  spots  placed  in  the 
satHoedian  interspace  and  against  the  submedian  nervure.     OMa 
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cinereons.  Hmdwing  with  a  very  large  tuft  of  long  mane- like  black 
hairs  below  the  costa ;  the  disc  of  the  wing  clothed  with  long  golden- 
coloured  hair-like  scales,  leaving  a  somewhat  broad  outer  border  of 
the  ground-colour.  Cilia  pale  ochreous.  Underside,  both  wings  pale 
ochreous.  Forewing  with  the  spots  of  the  upperside,  the  inner  mar- 
gin extending  somewhat  widely  on  to  the  disc,  very  pale  fuscous. 
Hindmng  unmarked.  Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  above  clothed  with 
long  golden-yellow  hairs,  beneath  and  legs  pale  ochreous,  the  latter 
inclined  to  reddish.  Antennce  black  above,  pale  ochreous  below,  the 
club  and  tip  reddish. 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  the  collection  of  Major  C.  H. 
E.  Adamson,  who  captured  it  at  Meiktila  in  Upper  Burma,  900  feet 
above  sea  level,  on  1 5th  February,  1 890,  and  who  writes  to  me  that 
"  It  was  flying  on  a  sandy  road,  which  in  the  rains  becomes  a  water- 
course between  two  hedges.''  I  place  this  species  most  doubtfully 
in  the  genus  Parnara,  not  knowing  where  better  to  locate  it.  The 
"  male-mark  *'  is  quite  unique  in  my  experience,  and  this  little  desert 
butterfly  has  no  near  allies  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  two  more  male  specimens 
of  this  species  in  Lieutenant  E.  Y.  Watson's  collection,  both  taken  in 
Burma — one  at  Poungadaw.  They  differ  from  the  type  specimen 
in  lacking  on  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing  the  long  golden- 
coloured  hair-like  scales  on  the  disc;  these  are  probably  androconia 
and  being  deciduous  are  often  wanting  in  more  or  less  worn  specimens 
like  the  ones  imder  notice.  On  the  underside  of  the  same  wing  also 
the  groimd-colour  is  pale  brown,  the  overlying  pale  yellow  scales 
seen  in  the  typical  specimen  have  disappeared,  leaving  a  sub- 
marginal  series  of  yellowish  spots  and  numerous  rather  indistinct 
spots  covering  the  disc.  These  worn  specimens,  therefore,  have 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  freshly-emerged  specimen,  but 
they  all  certainly  represent  one  and  the  same  species.  Major  C.  T. 
Bingham  has  also  sent  me  a  single  male  specimen  taken  in  the  Ataran 
Valley,  Burma,  in  February.  This  is  even  more  aberrant  than  the 
two  specimens  noted  above,  as  it  is  quite  prominently  marked  with 
numerous  ochreous  spots  placed  upon  a  dark  ground  on  the  underside. 
The  species  appears  therefore  to  vary  considerably;  nevertheless  the 
male  can  always  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  curiously-shaped 
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mark  'in  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  f  orewing,  and  the  large  patch  of 
black  setaB  od  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing  below  the  costa. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  figure  on  Plate  Q-,  Fig.  29,  the  type 
male  specimen  of  Parnara  tcatsoiin,  mihi,  described  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  V,  p.  223,  n.  19  (1890). 

31.  CHAPRA  C^RE,  n.  sp.,  PI.  G,  Fig.  33,  6 .. 
Habitat  :  Thaungyin,  Burma. 

Expanse  :  6 ,  1*8  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  TJpperside,  both  ttings  dark  brown,  with  a/ 
slight  vinous  gloss.  Forewing  with  eight  semi-diaphanous  pale 
yellow  spots — two  placed  inwardly  obliquely  above  one  another 
towards  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell,  three  minute  subapical,  three 
discal  increasing,  the  uppermost  a  mere  dot ;  an  oblique  fine  white 
line  across  the  submedian  interspace,  this  being  the  tjrpical  **  male- 
mark  '*  of  the  genus.^  Cilia  anteriorly  brown,  posteriorly  becoming 
pale  yellowish-cinereous.  Hindmng^  immaculate.  Cilia  pale  yellow 
at  the  anal  angle,  gradually  shading  ofE  into  brown  towards  the  apex. 
Underside, /or^u^m^  as  above,  except  that  the  white  '* male-mark" 
of  the  upperside  is  black.  Hindwing  unmarked.  Head,  anlennce, 
and  bod^  dark  brown. 

There  is  no  species  in  the  genus  Cliapra  with  which  this  can  be 
compared,  as  it  differs  widely  from  all  those  described.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  "male-mark"  being  left  out  of  consideration,  remarkably  and 
startlingly  like  several  species  in  the  genus  Parnara.  In  the  forewing 
it  agrees  in  markings  with  P.  canaraica^  Moore^  but  does  not  possess 
the  two  discal  white  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  hindwing  said  to  be 
found  in  that  species.  P.  austeniy.  Moore,  is  similar  in  the  forewing,, 
except  that  it  has  two  subapical  dots  only,  the  cilia  also  are  said  to  be 
cinereous- white.  The  female  of  C.  ccere  will  probably  prove  difficult 
to  discriminate,  owing  to  its  likeness  to  females  of  the  genus  Parnara, 

Described  from  a  single  example  collected  by  Major  C.  T.  Bing- 
ham in  January,  1891,  in  the  Thaungyin  Forests,  Burma,  and  kindly 
given  to  me. 

32.  HALPE  HYRIE,  n.  sp.,  PI.  G,  Fig.  34,  6 . 
Habitat  :  Naga  Hills. 

Expanse  ;    cJ ,  1*4  inches. 
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Description  :  Male,  Uppbrside,  both  wings  dark  shining  brown. 
Cilia  ochreous,  bleick  at  the  tips  of  the  veins.  Forewing  with  five 
semi-transparent  lustrous  yellowish  spots  ;  two  small  quadrate  equal- 
sized  closely-adjacent  subapical  spots ;  a  large  spot  towards  the  end 
of  the  discoidal  cell,  constricted  in  the  middle,  its  anterior  portion 
smaller  than  its  posterior  portion  ;  a  spot  in  the  second  median  in- 
terspace equal  in  size  to  the  subapical  spots ;  a  larger  spot  in  the 
first  median  interspace.  Hindicing  unmarked.  Underside,  foretoing 
fuscous,  the  costa  somewhat  narrowly,  and  the  apex  reddish-ochreous ; 
the  spots  as  above.  Hindwing  reddish-ochreous  throughout ;  a  pro- 
minent pale  yellow  small  rounded  spot  below  the  first  subcostal 
nervule  ;  some  very  indistinct  streaks  darker  than  the  ground-colour 
on  the  disc  between  the  veins.  Antennm  black,  the  tip  of  the  club 
reddish,  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  below  ochreous.  Body  con- 
colorous  with  the  wings. 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  to  H,  kumara,  mihi  ( Joum.  A.  S.  B., 
vol.  liv,  pt.  2,  p.  121,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10,  male  (1885) ),  from  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan,  with  which  it  agrees  exactly  in  the  character  of  the  oblique 
inconspicuous  "male-mark  "  on  the  upperside  of  the  forewing  across 
the  submedian  interspace ;  differing,  however,  from  that  species 
in  the  much  larger  size  of  the  spot  in  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  fore- 
wing, across  which  the  spot  in  question  entirely  extends  instead  of 
being  reduced  to  a  small  spot  touching  the  subcostal  nervure. 
There  are  considerable  differences  on  the  underside  also,  the  presence 
in  the  hindwing  of  H,  hj/rie  of  a  prominent  subcostal  spot  being 
particularly  noticeable. 

Described  from  a  single  male  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  the 
Naga  HiUs  at  5,000 — 6,000  feet  elevation  in  August — September, 
1889,  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  who  possesses  other 
specimens  from  the  same  locality. 

33.    HALPE  ALBIPECTUS,  n.  sp.,  PL  G,  Figs.  35,  cJ  ;  36,  $ . 
Habitat  :  Burma. 
•  Expanse:  d  ,  1-1  to  1*3 ;  9 ,  1*2  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  Upperside,  both  wings  dark  shining  brown. 
Ibremng  with  seven  very   small  translucent  diaphanous  spots,  viz., 
three  conjugated  minute  dots  below  the  apex,  two  on  the  disc  in 
60 
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the  median  interspaces,  the  lower  a  little  the  larger,  two  towards 
the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  placed  somewhat  inwardly  obHquely. 
Hindwing  unmarked.  Underside,  foi^eicing  with  the  middle  dark 
brown,  the  costa,  outer,  and  inner  margins  greyish-ochreous ;  the 
spots  as  above;  a  submarginal  regular  series  of  small  pale  dots 
placed  one  each  between  the  veins  ;  a  large  oblong  pale  patch  in 
the  subraedian  interspace ;  two  anteciliary  fine  black  lines ;  the 
cilia  ochreous-grey .  Hindwing  ochreous-grey,  the  surface  bearing 
numerous  dark  brown  streaks  and  spots  between  the  veins,  and  other 
less  conspicuous  smaller  spots  of  a  pale  ochreous  colour,  the  principal* 
of  these  being  a  prominent  discal  series  oi  elongated  dark  streaks, 
which  is  continued  in  a  semi-circle  below  the  costa  to  the  base  of  the 
wing ;  two  fine  black  anteciliary  lines,  and  the  cilia  ochreous-grey  as, 
in  the  forewing.  Body  above  concolorous  with  the  wings;  first 
and  second  joint  of  the  palpi  and  breast  white,  abdomen  beneath 
greyish.  Female.  TJpperside,  both  tcings  as  in  the  male,  but  of 
course  lacking  the  male  sexual  duplicated  tufts  of  modified  scales 
characteristic  of  the  genus  on  the  upperside  of  the  forewing  in 
the  submedian  interspace;  this  '*  male-mark'*  in  this  species  being 
extremely  inconspicuous.  Underside,  both  wings  as  in  the  male, 
but  the  ground-colour  and  all  the  markings  paler  and  more 
obscure. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  group  of  A.  beturia,  Hewitson,  and 
appears  to  be  nearest  allied  to  Baoris?  insignis,  Distant  (Rhopalocera 
Malayana,  p.  391,  n^l,  pi.  xxxv,  fig.  22  (1886)  from  Singapore, 
from  which,  however,  it  appears  to  differ  in  having  all  the  spots  of 
the  forewing  smaller,  in  having  three  instead  of  two  subapical  spots, 
and  in  lacking  the  small  subcostal  spot  above  ,the  two  spots  in  the 
cell ;  the  differences  on  the  underside,  too,  appear  to  be  considerable. 

The  type  male  of  this  species  was  taken  by  Major  0.  T.  Bingham 
at  Thaungyin,  Burma,  in  January,  1891 ;  he  has  also  sent  me  other 
two  male  specimens  (which  differ  from  the  type  in  having  all  the 
markings  of  the  underside  much  darker  and  more  prominent)  taken 
in  the  Ataran  Valley,  Burma,  in  February,  1891 ;  another  male  was 
taken  by  Dr.  N.  Manderson  10  th  March,  1888,  at  Mairgyi  in  the 
Shan  States;  the  type  female  was  also  taken  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  Burma — those  latter  specimens  are  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  colieotion» 
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who  has  kindly  lent  them  to  me  with  several  others  for  description 
in  this  paper.  I  possess  two  males  taken  by  Major  C.  T.  Bin- 
gham in  February,  1880  and  1882,  one  in  the  Meplay  Valley,  the 
other  in  the  Thaungyin  Forests. 

34.    SARANGESA  SATI,  n.  sp.,  PI.  G,  Fig.  37,  6. 

Habitat:  Kutch ;  Rajputana. 

Expanse:  '95  of  an  inch. 
•  Description  :  Male.  TJpperside,  both  wings  shining  fuscous.  Cilia 
long,  fuscous,  prominently  marked  with  seven  pale  ochreous  spots  in 
the  f orewing  and  six  in  the  hindwing.  Forewing  sprinkled  with  very 
minute  white  spots.  Hindwing  dusted  with  greyish  speckles.  Under- 
si  DE,  both  wings  paler  than  above,  marked  with  numerous  minute  whitish 
spots.  Forewing  with  a  spot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  and  one 
above  it ;  three  subapical  spots,  two  below  these  on  the  disc  divided 
by  the  first  median  nervule ;  a  very  irregular  submarginal  series  con- 
sisting of  about  nine  spots.  Hindwing  covered  evenly  throughout 
with  small  spots. 

This  genus  has  hitherto  consisted  of  three  species — S.  purendrtt 
Moore,  8.  dasahara,  Moore,  and  8,  albicilia,  Moore — ^from  all  of  which 
8.  sati  may  be  known  by  its  much  smaller  size,  the  minuteness 
of  all  the  spots  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  strongly  and  regularly 
checkered  cilia.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  well-defined  desert  region. 

Described  from  two  examples  from  Kutch — one  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes', 
and  one  in  my  own  collection,  and  a  third  specimen,  also  in  my  col* 
lection,  from  Deesa  in  Rajputana,  the  last  of  which  is  the  type, 

85.     ISMA  INARIME,  n.  8{k,  PL  G,  Fig.  38,  6  . 

Habitat  i  Perak. 

Expanse  :   6  ^I'S  inches. 

Description  :  Male.  TTpperside,  both  wings  dark  brown  strongly 
glossed  with  vinous  in  some  lights.  Forewing  with  seven  lustrous 
semi-transpareilt  white  spots,  viz, : —  two  elongated  spots  placed 
inwardly  obliquely  towards  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell,  the  upper 
rather  the  smaller;  two  conjoined  subapical,  the  lower  rather  the 
iMTger ;  another  spot  equal  in  size  to  the  posterior  of  the  subapcial 
spots  in  the  lower  discoidal  interspace ;  a  large  cone-shaped  spot  at 
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the  base  of  the  second  median  interspace ;  a  very  large  quadrate 
spot  towards  the  base  of  the  first  median  interspace ;  an  eighth  opaque 
quadrate  spot  about  coequal  to  the  spot  in  the  second  median  inter- 
space in  the  middle  of  the  submedian  interspace  and  lying  against 
that  nervure ;  ciUa  anteriorly  cinereous,  posteriorly  becoming  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow.  Hindwing  with  a  dot  in  the  cell  and  three 
spots  placed  around  the  cell  all  semi-transparent  lustrous  white,  the 
one  in  the  first  median  interspace  the  largest  and  very  elongated,  the 
one  in  the  second  median  interspace  also  elongated  but  much  smaller, 
the  one  in  the  discoidal  interspace  a  mere  dot ;  cilia  rery  pale  yellow. 
Underside,  fcracing  dark  brown,  the  costa  somewhat  broadly  and 
the  apex  widely  thickly  q)rinkled  with  golden-coloured  scales  ;  the 
opaque  spot  in  the  submedian  interspace  on  the  upperside  developed 
into  a  large  ill-defined  diffused  patch  below ;  the  other  spots  as  above. 
Hindtcing  golden-yellow  throughout ;  the  spots  as  above,  but  more  or 
less  outwardly  defined  by  a  very  fine  dark  brown  line  ;  an  additional 
dot  in  the  lo.wer  subcostal  interspace.  Body  above  dark  brown,  below 
yellow.  AntenncB  above  black;  below  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  with  ochreous  till  the  club  is  peached,  this  being  entirely 
ochreous  except  the  tip. 

This  species  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  lattia  bonotita,  Hewitson, 
from  Singapore  (figured  inDistant's  "RhopaloceraMalayana,"p.  386, 
n.  2,  pi.  XXXV,  fig.  20  (1886) ),  but  differs  in  having  an  additional 
spot  in  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  forewing  and  one  in  the  hin<lwing, 
aU  the  spots,  to  judge  from  the  figure,  being  much  smaller  in 
/.  bononia  than  in  /.  inarifne. 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes*  collection 
taken  in  January — February,  1890,  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  Perak  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 

36.    TAGIADES  TRIPURA,  n.  sp.,  PI  O,  Fig.  39,  $, 

Habitat:  Perak. 

ExPANSB  :    $ ,  1'2  inches. 

Description  :  Female.  Upperside,  both  wingn  shining  fuscous. 
Forewing  unmarked  ;  cilia  fuscous.  Hindwing  bearing  two  large  pure 
white  triangular  patches  towards  the  anal  angle  ;  cilia  anteriorly 
fuscous,  posteriorly  pure  white.  Underside,  faremng  fuscous^  the 
apex    and  inner   angle    sparsely     sprinkled     with     white     scales. 
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Hindioing  pure  white,  the  costa,  apex  and  abdominal  margin  narrow- 
ly fuscous  ;  a  small  fuscous  spot  at  the  apex  of  the  discoidal  cell, 
another  of  the  same  size  near  the  middle  of  the  first  median 
interspace,  and  a  much  larger  one  in  the  middle  of  the  submedian 
interG^>ace.  Head  and  thorax  above  fuscous,  abdrnmn  anteriorly 
fuscous^  but  the  four  or  five  posterior  segments,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  tip,  ringed  with  pure  white ;  hody  beneath  grey. 

Near  to  T.  minuia,  Moore  (Lep,  Cey.,  voL  i,  p.  176,  pi.  Ixviii, 
figs.  4,  4fl  (1881)),  from  which  it  may  at  once  be  known  by  the 
large  white  patches  on  the  upperside  of  the  hindwing  and  the 
terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  being  ringed  with  white.  It  is 
evidently  allied  also  to  the  Heteropterus  .^  {Stewpes)  ecopas  of 
Staudinger  ("Iris,"  vol.  ii,  p.  161,  pi.  ii,  fig.  12,  mak  (1889)  ),  from 
Palawan,  from  which  it  may  be  known  on  the  upperside  by 
not  possessing  three  considerable-sized  spots  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  on  the  middle  of  the  disc  ;  the  hindwing  also  in 
H.  ?  scopas  does  not  appear  to  be  blotched  with  white;  on  the 
imderside  the  hindwing  is  a  good  deal  like  T.  tripura,  but  the  latter 
lacks  the  black  marginal  spots  present  in  H,  f  smpas.  Furthermore, 
T.  tnpura  is  even  more  closely  allied  to  the  Heterc^terus  f  eatoleucos^ 
also  of  Dr.  Staudinger,  from  Palawan  (1.  c,  p.  162,  pi.  ii,  fig.  ]3, 
male  (1889)  ),  but  lacks  the  one  (or  two)  subapical  spots  present 
in  the  f  orewing  of  that  species,  and  the  white  area  of  the  hindwing 
is  far  less  extensive  on  both  surfaces,  but  especially  so  on  the 
underside. 

With  regard  to  the  genus  Steropes,  Boisduval,  used  by  Dr.  Staudinger 
for  one  of  the  two  species  above  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  used  for- 
Lepidbptera  as  it  is  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera,  The  type  of  the 
genus  Heteropteru8,  Dumeril,  is  moi*pheu8,  Pallas,  which  occurs  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  can  have,  I  think,  nothing  in 
common  generically  with  mtnuta,  scopaSy  catoleucos,  and  tripura. 
For  the  present  all  these  species  had  better,  perhaps,  remain  in  the 
genus  TagtadeSy  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has  placed  minuta,  the  first- 
described  of  this  group. 

Described  from  a  single  example  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes*.  collection 
captured  by  Mr.  W,  Doherty  in  the  Perak  State,  Malay  Peninsula, 
in  January-February,  1890. 
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37.    ABARATHA  ALIDA,  n.  sp.,  PI.  G,  Fig.  40,  6. 

Habitat:  Tilin  Yaw,  Upper  Burma. 

Expanse  :   d ,  1*55  inches. 

Description  :  Male,  ^ppbrsidb,  both  wings  dull  pale  ochreons- 
brown.  Cilia  white,  inwardly  defined  by  a  fine  dark  line,  and 
prominently  spotted  with  darker  at  the  ends  of  the  veins.  Forewing 
with  a  small  round  white  transparent  spot  about  the  middle  of  the 
discoidal  cell,  outwardly  defined  with  black ;  an  irregularly-shaped 
similar  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  three  conjoined  subapical  spots, 
the  middle  one  the  largest;  two  minute  dots  below  these,  placed 
inwardly  obliquely,  divided  by  the  lower  discoidal  nervule ;  below 
these  again  are  four  more  spots,  the  first  (uppermost),  third  and  fourth 
equal-sized,  small,  the  second  much  the  largest,  the  first  is  placed  in 
the  second  median  interspace,  the  second  in  the  first  median  inter- 
space, the  third  and  fourth  in  the  submedian  interspace ;  immediately 
beyond  the  above-described  nine  spots  which  completely  cross  the 
disc  is  an  indistinct  series  of  nine  small  dark  lunules  placed  one  each 
outwardly  against  each  of  the  spots.  Hhidwing  practically  unmarked, 
though  there  are  traces  of  darkish  spots  on  the  disc.  Underside, 
both  wings  thickly  Overlaid  with  large  pure  white  scales,  so  that  the  dark 
ground-colour  is  entirely  hidden  except  narrowly  along  the  outer 
margins,  the  whole  wing-surface  having  the  appearance  of  being 
thickly  strewn  with  hoar-frost.  Forewing  with  the  eleven  trans- 
parent white  spots  as  on  the  upperside.  Hindwing  unmarked. 
Headf  t/wrax,  and  abdomen  above  and  beneath  concolorous  with  the 
wings.  I^gs  white,  the  foreleg  with  the  usual  long  tuft  of  deep 
.black  hairs  attached  to  the  coxa.  Antenna^  blackish,  the  shaft 
finely  ringed  with  ochreous,  the  club  beneath  ochreous. 

A,  alida  has  the  spots  on  the  forewing  practially  the  same  as  in 
A.  ransonnetii,  Felder,  and  A,  taylorii,  mihi,  but  smaller;  but  it 
differs  in  the  tone  of  the  coloration  of  the  upperside,  the  former 
being  very  dark  brown  with  a  good  deal  of  ochreous,  while  the  latter 
is  almost  entirely  ochreous ;  the  underside  of  A.  alida  is,  however, 
conspicuously  different  from  either,  being  frosted  with  white 
throughout  except  very  narrowly  along  the  outer  margins  of  both 
wings. 

Described  from  a  single  male  example  captured  at  Tilin  Taw,  Uppet 
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Burma,  on  lOfch  Mareh,  1890,  by  Lieutenant  E.  Y.  Watson,  in  whose 
collection  it  is  deposited. 

Genus  SANCTIS,  nov, 
Male  and  Female.  Forewixo,  elongated,  narrow ;  costa  strongly 
arched  at  base,  then  almost  straight  to  apex  ;  apex  rather  acute ;  outer 
margin  convex  ;  inner  margin  slightly  convex  in  the  male,  slightly 
concave  in  the  female  ;  costal  nervure  not  reaching  to  opposite  the  apex 
of  the  discoidal  cell ;  first  subcostal  nervule  given  off  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  discoidal  cell,  strongly  deflected  upwards  soon  after  its  origin* 
and  touching  the  costal  nervure  for  a  little  distance,  ending  on  the 
costa  about  opposite  to  the  apex  of  the  cell ;  second  subcostal  origi- 
nating a  little  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  third  than  to  the  base  of  tbo 
first  subcostal ;  fourth  subcostal  originating  half  as  near  to  the  base 
of  the  third  as  that  nervule  originates  from  the  base  of  the  second, 
terminating  at  the  apex  of  the  wing  ;  subcostal  nervure  terminating  on 
the  outer  margin  well  below  the  apex ;  discoidal  cell  narrow,  long, 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  upper  disco* 
cellular  nervule  short,  strongly  outwardly  oblique ;  middle  and  lower 
disco-cellulars  straight,  strongly  inwardly  oblique,  the  middle  a  little 
longer  than  the  lower  ;  median  nervules  originating  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  the  second  long  before  the  lower  end  of  the  cell,  the  first 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  ;  snbmedian  nervure  slightly  sinuous, 
"Male  with  a  curious  impressed  elongated  oval  brand  placed  so 
immediately  behind  as  to  touch  the  median  nervure,  and  extending 
for  one-third  of  its  length  along  the  first  median  nervule  '*  on  the 
underside  of  the  wing.  Hindwing  with  the  costal^  outer,  and  abdomi- 
nal  inaryim  strongly  arched;  costal  nervure  long,  curved;  first 
subcostal  nervule  originating  a  little  before  the  apex  of  the  discoidal 
cell ;  discoidal  cell  broad,  rather  short,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  wing;  upper  disco-cellular  nervule  straight,  inwardly  oblique; 
lower  disco-cellular  also  straight,  equal  in  length  to  the  upper  disco- 
cellular,  outwardly  oblique ;  discoidal  nervule  obsolete,  can  barely  be 
t^raced ;  second  median  nervule  originating  a  little  before  the  lower 
end  of  the  cell ;  first  originating  twice  as  far  from  second,  as  second 
is,  from  third ;  submedian  nervure  straight ;  internal  nervure  straight. 
Type,  the  "  Astictopterus  "  sub/asciattis,  Moore. 

The  structure  of  the  type  species  of  this,  genus  is  very  curious ;  the 
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f orewing  is  much  elongated,  the  hindwing  is  orate ;  in  coloration  it 
resembles  seTeral  species  of  the  old  genus  Astietopierus  (such  as  diocies, 
Moore,  oUvascem,  Moore,  butlert\  Wood-Mason  and  de  Nic^ville), 
but  according  to  Mr.  Distant,  differs  widely  in  structure  from  that 
genus  as  restricted  by  him  in  that  the  second  median  nervule  of  the 
forewing  originates  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
first  as  from  the  base  of  the  third,  instead  of  being  about  twice  as  far 
apart  from  that  of  the  first  as  from  the  third.  It  agrees,  however, 
with  the  type  species  of  Astictopterus  (jmna,  Folder,  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Bantam)  according  to  Mr. 
Distant,  in  that  the  first  subcostal  nervule  of  the  forewing  originates 
about  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  first  median  nervule.  The  type 
species  of  Sanciia  is  quite  unique  amongst  Hesperiidce  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  in  having  the  first  subcostal  nervule  of  the  forewing  touching 
the  costal  nervure  for  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  *'  male-mark,"  which  is  composed  of  a  very  dense  mass 
of  androconia.  I  am  imable  to  give  a  detailed  comparison  between 
Sancm  and  Asiictopterm,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  type  species  of  the 
latter  genus,  nor  does  Mr.  Distant  give  a  detailed  diagnosis  of  it  in 
his  "Rhopalocera  Malayana." 

38.     (1).    SANCU8  SUBFASCIATUS,  Moore. 

Astictopterus  suhfasciatus,  Moore,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.,  1878,  p.  842;  id-,  Wood- 
Mason  and  de  Nio^ille,  Jonrn.  A.  S.  B.,  toI.  I7,  pt  2,  p.  380,  n.  204,  pi.  xviii,  figs.  1, 
1  a,  ma2e  (1886) ;  id.,  Hampson,  1.  c,  vol.  Wii,  pfe.  2,  p.  365,  n.  225  {IB8B) ;  Tagiadea  pul- 
ligo,  Mabille,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  fifth  series,  vol.  vi,  p.  272,  n.  20,  Bnlletin,  p. 
xxvi.  n.  20  (1870)  ;  Astictopterus  ulunda,  Plotz,  MS, ;  Astlctopierutt  (Paolos)  ulunda^ 
Pldtz  (puUigo,  Mabille),  Sfcaudinger,  Iris,  vol.  ii,  p.  147  (1889). 

Habitat:  Ahsown  in  Upper  Tenasserim;  South  India  (Moore); 
Silcuri  in  Cachar  (Wood-Mason  and  de  NiceviUe);  western  slopes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  500—3.000  feet  (Hampson) ;  Malacca;  Java  (Mabille) ; 
Palawan;  Java;  Jolo,  Sulu  Islands  (Staudinger);  Modah,  Upper 
Bumjia  (Butler) ;  Wynaad  in  South  India ;  Oachar ;  Upper  Tenasserim 
(colL  Indian  Museum);  Nilgiri  Hills;  Sibsagar  in  Upper  Assam; 
Akyab,  Rangoon,  Henzada,  Dawnat  Range,  aU  in  Burma  ;  Perak  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  Borneo  (coll.  de  Nicemlk) , 

I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  synonymy  of 
this  species,  and  though  I  have  written  to  Dr.  0.  Staudinger,  M. 
Charles  Mabille,  and  Herr  P.  C.  T.  Snellen  with  regard  to  certain 
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species  described  by  them  and  allied  to  or  synonymous  with  the  type* 
species  of  the  genus  Sancm,  a  specimen  of  which  I  sent  to  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  am  still  unable  to  give  the  synonymy  with  any 
certainty.  Dr.  Staudinger  writes  ta  me  that  sub/aaciatuSf  Moore,  is 
certainly  the  same  us  Aatictopterus  (Psoloa)  uhmda,  Plotz,  and  Ta- 
giades  pulligo,  Mabille,  as  given  by  him  (Dr.  Staudinger^  in  his  paper 
on  the  Butterflies  of  Palawan  in  ''  Iris,"  vol.  ii,  p.  147  (1889).  The 
name  "  ulunda"  appears  to  be  a  MS*  one,  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  trace  either  in  any  of  the  late  Herr  Plotz's  papers  or  in  the 
Record  of  Zoological  Literature.  The  genus  ^'Psolos^  of  Mabille  also 
seems  never  to  have  been  described,  and  I  am  imaware  what  species^ 
M.  Mabille  takes  as  the  type. 

Judging  from  the  figure  of  Ttigiadea  ?  Jmcula,  Snellen,  Tijd.  voor 
Ent.,  vol-  xxi,  p.  42,  n.  183,  pi.  ii,  fig.  3  (1878>,  from  Bonthain, 
Bantimoerong,  Mangkasar,  all  in  South- Western  Celebes,  I  thought 
that  that  species  also  was  synonymous  with  sub/ascicUus.  Heer 
Snellen  writes  to  me  that  he  does  not  think  that  this  is  so,  as  fuscula 
is  a  '*  long-winged  "  species.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  elonga- 
tion of  the  wings  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  sub^ 
fasctatm.  Heer  Snellen  tells  me  distinctly  that  while  puiligo  has  the- 
curious  ^'  male-mark"  characteristic  of  sub/aaciatus,  fmcula  lacks  it 
entirely;  and,  moreover,,  that  Staudinger^s  c^/emfl&i  from  Celebes  [Iris, 
vol.  ii,  pv  146.  (1889)]  is  a  synonym  of  the  T.  ?  fuscula,  Snellen,  from 
the  same  island.  But  to  complicate  matters  still  further.  Dr.  Stau- 
dinger distinctly  states  that  the  characteristic  male-mark  of  my 
genus  Sancm  is  found  in  celunda,  while  Heer  Snellen  says  it  is  not 
present  in  the  male  ot  fuscula.  How,  therefore,  can  the  two  species, 
be  the  same,  as  Heer  Snellen  considers  them  to  be  P 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
Plate  P. 
Fig.  1.    Mycaleais^Myctilus)  mystes,  n.  sp.,  S  ,  dry-season  form,  p.  34$ 
„     2,  „  „  ^,  I,     „  wet-     „     ,^       p«o44» 

„  •  3.     Clerome  kirata,  n.  sp.,  S ,  p.  344. 
„     4.     Argyrmis  mackinnonii,  u.  sp.,  cJ ,  p.  346. 
„    5.         „  „  „       ?  >  p*  ^6^ 

„     6.     Ifeptis^  nar,  n.  sp.,  9 ,  p.  349. 
51 
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Euthalia  eriphyUr,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  353, 
Symbrenthia  hypselis,  Godart,  6 ,  p.  356. 
„  sinis,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  357. 

„         hippoclus,  Cramer,  ? ,  p.  354. 
Simiskina  pharyge,  Hewitson,  9 ,  p.  361, 
Cyaniris  coalita,  n,  sp.,  6 ,  p.  363. 
„  „         „       9 ,  p.  363. 

Lampides  latimargus,  Snellen,  6 ,  p.  364. 

„       bochides,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  367. 
„     philatuSf  Snellen,  d ,  p.  368. 
Satsuma  sp.,  $ ,  p.  374. 
Rapala  re/uigem,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  376. 
Acestna  arisba,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  369. 
Arhopala  alemon,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  371. 

w  >j  «         ?i  p.  371. 

Plate  G. 

Arhopala  basjviridw,  n.  sp.,  cJ ,  p.  373. 
„       amattnx,  n.  sp.,  d ,  p.  370. 
$,p-370. 
Calltana  pieridoides,  Moore,  ?  ,  p.  377. 
Celcmorrhinua  cHtu8,  n.  sp.,  d  ,  p.  378. 
Notocrypta  necera,  n.  sp.,  $ ,  p.  379. 
Tapena  laxtni,  de  N.,  ^  ,  p.  332. 
Pamara  watsonii,  de  N.,  ^  ,  p.  388. 
„      pugnans,  n.  sp.,  ?  ,  p.  384. 
„      miosticta,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  385. 
„       ?  nieiktila^  n.  sp.,  <5 ,  p.  386. 
Chapra  ccere,  n.  sp.,  6 ,  p.  388. 
Halpe  hyrie,  n.  sp.,  6  ,  p.  388. 
„    albipedus,  n.  sp.,  d ,  p.  389. 
„       ?,p.389. 
Sarangesa  sati,  n.  sp.,  d ,  p.  391, 
Isma  inarimey  n.  sp.,  d ,  p.  391. 
Tagiades  tripura,  n.  sp.,  ? ,  p.  392. 
Abaratha  alida,  n.  sp.,  d ,  p.  394. 
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SCJBSTA.NCES  USED  AS  INCENSE  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  W.  Dymock^  Brigade-Surgeon,  Retired. 

{Bead  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  let  July^  1891.) 

Incensation  or  sacrifice  is  the  chief  element  of  all  the  ancient 
religions,  and  the  most  primitive  form  of  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings ;  children  offered  to  Moloch  or  Baal,  captives  burnt  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Gauls,  the  Merieh  sacrifice  of  the  Khonds,  and  the 
sacrificial  cakes  of  Peru  soaked  in  human  blood.  Primitive  man 
offered  what  he  thought  would  be  mo3t  acceptable  to  his  deity,  in 
a  more  civilized  condition  he  substituted  burnt  offerings  of  animals 
for  human  sacrifices ;  to  these  he  added  perfumes,  and  lastly  the  fire 
and  perfumes  only  remained  as  the  symbol  of  sacrifice. 

In  the  Book  of  Geaesis  (8,  20)  we  are  distinctly  told  that  burnt 
offerings  of  animals  were  made,  and  that  *'  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour."  In  Exodus  (30,  34)  Moses  is  directed  to  take  sweet  spicea 
stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanura,  with  pure  frankincense  for  use  as 
incense  in  the  tabernacle.  In  India,  animal  incense,  in  the  form  of 
ghi  or  clarified  butter,  is  still  used  by  the  Hindus  in  the  HSm 
sacrifice,  and  in  the  arthi  or  incensation  of  idols  and  important 
personages,  such  as  the  bridegroom  by  the  bride. 

Incense  burning  is  all  that  remains  as  a  symbol  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  is  used  at  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist. 
Among  the  Parsees  fire  is  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Hormuzd,  and 
to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  faithful  and  the  divine  being. 
Sacrifices  of  bread,  meat,  and  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  are  made. 

Among  the  ancient  Arabs  fire  alone  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
sacrifice,  and  also  fire  upon  which  salt  was  sprinkled. 

What  was  the  practice  of  these  two  ancient  nations  in  pre-historic 
times  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may  infer  that  it  was  similar  to  that 
of  uncivilized  man  elsewhere. 

The  principal  plants  which  furnish  the  incenses  used  in  the  East 
are:  — 

Ailantus  malabarica,  D.  C,  which  yields  the  Baga-dhup  incense 
of  Canara. 

Boswellia,  several  species  growing  in  Arabia  and  Africa  which 
yield  OUbanum  or  Frankincense. 
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BoswelUa  aerrata,  Roxb.,  growing  in  India  and  yielding  the 
'Ouggalu  of  Sanskrit  writers. 

Aquilaria  Agalhcha^  Roxb,,  and  A,  moluccana,  Lamk.,  yielding 
Aloes  or  Eagle-wood. 

Styrax  Benzoin,  Dryander,  yielding  Benzoin  or  Benjamin. 

Styraz  offlcinalis,  Linn,,  yielding  the  bark  sold  as  Usturak  in  the 
'  bazars. 

Liquidamber  orientalise  Miller,  yielding  Liquid  storax,  the  Silaras 
of  the  bazars, 

Dorema  Ammoniacumj  Don,  yielding  the  root  sold  as  Boi  in  the 
bazars. 

Saussurea  Lappa,  Clarke,  yielding  Oostus  or  Kust^  best  kno¥m  in 
Bombay  as  JJpalet. 

Santalum  album,  Linn.,  yielding  Sandal-wood. 

Laurm  Camphora,  Linn.,  yielding  Camphor, 

Dryobalanops  Aromatica^  Gartn.,  yielding  Borneo  camphor,  the 
Baris  or  Bhimseni^kapur  of  the  bazars, 

Cinnamomum,  several  species,  yielding  Cassia  and  Cinnamoth^ 

Cedrus  Deodara,  Lend.,  yielding  the  Deodar^wood  of  the  bazars. 

Pinus  longifoliaj  Roxb.,  yielding  Sarala-drava, 

Jurinea  macrocephala,  Benth.,  yielding  a  root  which  is  used  as 
incense  under  the  name  of  Dhupa  at  Rampar  and  elsewhere  in 
Northern  India. 

Juniperus  communis,  Linn.,  /.  recurva,  Ham.,  and  /.  maeropoda, 
Boiss.,  yielding  Juniper-wood  and  resin,  used  as  Dhupa  in  Northern 
India. 

Oupressus  tornhsa,  Don,  the  Himalayan  Cypress,  the  wood  and 
resin  of  which  is  burnt  as  incense  in  the  Hindu  temples  of  the 
North. 

Morina  OouUeriana,  Royle,  which  furnishes  a  root  used  as  incense 
in  Kashmir. 

Balsamodendron,  several  species,  yielding  Myrrh  and  Bdellium. 

Shorea  robusta,  Gartn.,  yielding  the  Rala  or  Dhuna  of  the  bazars. 

Shorea  Talura,  Roxb.,  yielding  the  Sambrdni  incense  of  the 
Wynaad. 

Oanarium  bengalense,  Roxb.,  yielding  the  Gokaldhup  incense  of 
the  Lepchaa  in  Sikkim. 
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Valeria  indisa,  Linn.^  yielding  the  Vellai-kingiliyam  incense  of 
Soathern  India. 

Ferula  galbaw^ua,  Boiss*  et  Bahse,  yielding  Oalbanum  used  as 
incense  by  the  Jews. 

The  Baga-dhup  of  Canara  is  a  fragrant  resin  of  the  colour  of  the 
glass  nsed  for  making  Hock  bottles,  it  is  used  in  Malabar  by  the 
Saraswat  Brahmins  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sarala  or  oleo-resin  of 
the  Himalayan  Pinua  longifolia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  frankincense  as  it  is  so 
well  known,  but  it  is  curious  that  the  botanical  source  of  a  substance^ 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  articles  of  commerce,  has  only  been  ascer- 
tained within  the  last  50  years.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  and  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Prof.  DUmichen  of  Strassbourg  in  the  temple  of  Dayr 
el  Behri  in  Upper  Egypt,  shew  that  it  was  a  well  known  article  of 
commerce  1700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions at  the  temple  states  that  thirty-one  of  the  trees  producing  it 
were  brought  to  Egypt  from  the  land  of  Punt  (the  Somali  coast) 
as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ammon.  The  name  which  frankincense 
bears  in  the  East  is  of  Semitic  origin  and  signifies  ^'  milk,'*  from  the 
juice  being  milky  when  it  first  exudes  from  the  tree  ;  in  Hebrew  it 
is  Lebonah  and  in  Arabic  Luban,  the  latter  word  being  in  use  among 
the  Musalmans  of  India.  The  Hindus  call  it  Visenha.  Formerly 
this  gum-resin  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a  kind  of  Juniper, 
until  Colebrooke  in  the  11th  Vol.  ot  the  Asiatic  i2e«earcAe«  described 
the  Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh  growing  in  India,  and  erroneously 
supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  commercial  article. 
This  mistake  was  not  corrected  until  Carter,  in  1846,  brought  spe- 
cimens of  the  true  Olibannm  plant  from  Ras  Fartak  on  the  S.-E. 
coast  of  Arabia  (Joum.,  By.  Br.,  Ul.  As.  Soc,  II.  (1848, 380)  tab.  23). 
Lastly  Birdwoodi  in  a  monograph  (1870),  described  some  specimens 
of  the  Olibanum  tree  from  the  African  coast,  also  Carter's  plant 
which  was  still  growing  in  Bombay  (Linn.  Trans.,  XXVII.  1 1 1-148). 

It  is  probable  that  this  incense  was  brought  to  India  in  pre-historic 
times  by  Arab  traders,  and  we  know  that  Alexander,  B.  C.  825, 
found  a  vessel  loaded  with  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  bark 
of  the  frankincense  tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kishar-kundar  or 
Kashfa,  forms  a  separate  article  of  trade,  which  is  known  in  India  as 
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Dhupa  or  incense.  Frankincense  is  more  generally  used  than  any 
other  kind  of  incense,  and  together  with  benzoin,  storax,  myrrh,  and 
eascarilla  bark  forms  the  incense  now  in  use  in  Europe, 

The  exudation  of  the  Indian  oUbanum  tree  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Quggaluy  as  an 
incense  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  owing  to  the  facilities  for 
communication  which  are  now  afforded,  it  has  been  ousted  by  the 
commercial  article,  and  is  no  longer  collected.  It  differs  from  true 
olibanum  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gum,  and  there- 
fore does  not  burn  so  well,  and  is  less  fragrant.  When  collected  by 
cutting  the  trees  in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  a  semi-fluid  substance 
like  Canada-balsam,  but  the  specimen  I  now  show  of  the  natural 
exudation  collected  in  May  last  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
commercial  olibanum  of  infeiior  quality. 

Aloe  or  Eagle  wood, — The  use  of  this  precious  wood  as  a  perfume 
and  incense  is  of  great  antiquity.  Together  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
other  products  of  the  East  it  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews  (Num.,  xxiv.  6 ;  Psalms,  xlv,  8  ;  Prov.  vii.  1 7  ;  Cantic.  iv. 
14)  under  the  name  of  Ahalot  or  Ahalim.  It  is  the  Agallochon  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  which  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  a  wood  brought 
from  India  and  Arabia.  Later  writers  from  -^ tins'  time  call  it 
Zulaloe  or  ''  aloe  wood,''  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known  in  Europe. 
The  same  substance  is  the  Agaru  of  the  Hindus,  the  Garu  of  the 
Malays,  and  the  Ghiu'-heang  of  the  Chinese.  In  Sanskrit  medical 
works  it  bears  the  synonyms  of  Rdjdrha,  *'  worthy  of  a  prince'* ; 
Visva-rupa,  "taking all  forms'' ;  Krimi-ja,  *^ produced  by  worms"; 
Anarya-ja^  "  produced  in  a  non-aryan  country"  ;  Kanaka,  "  golden" ; 
Ealiya,  *'  black,"  &c.  As  aloe  wood  bears  the  Sanskrit  name  of 
Anarya-Jay  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  aborigines  of  Eastern 
Asia  before  it  became  known  to  the  Hindus,  but  that  at  a  very  early 
date  it  was  carried  overland  to  Central  Asia,  India,  and  Persia,  and 
from  thence  reached  Arabia  and  Europe.  The  early  Arab  travellers 
appear  to  have  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
commerce  and  sources  of  supply  of  the  wood.  Tohanna  bin  Serapion 
mentions  four  kinds — Hindi,  Mandali,  Sainfi,  and  Kamdri;  and  Ibn 
Sma,  after  enumerating  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  commercial  article, 
remarks,  **  the  tree  is  said  to  be  buried  to  promote  the  formation  of 
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aloe*  wood.*'  This  we  now  know  to  be  correct.  Ibn  Batuta  speaks 
of  Kamari  aloe  wood  as  soft  like  wax.  Abu  Zaid  calls  it  Kdmaruni, 
and  says  it  is  the  best  kind.  Abulfeda  states  that  God  comes  from 
the  Kamaran  mountains.  The  Kamarun  of  the  Arabs  is  what  we 
know  as  Cape  Comorin,  which  they  considered  to  divide  the 
country  and  seas  of  India  from  the  country  and  seas  of  China. 
The  former  region  was  also  called  by  them  Beldd-eUfalful  or  filjil, 
"  the  pepper  country/'  and  the  latter  Beldd-el^ndr,  "  the  fire  or 
incense  country.''  Other  names  applied  to  diflFerent  qualities  of 
aloe  wood  were  Kikuli  or  Jawi,  '*  coming  from  Java  or  from 
Kakuleh,"  a  place  in  Java;  Saimuri,  *' coming  from  Saimur  or 
Samar,"  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  and  Mawardi^ 
"  smelling  like  rose  water."  The  term  Sinfi  or  Sainfi  is  probably 
derived  from  Champa,  a  province  in  Cambodia,  and  Mandali 
from  Mount  Mandar  or  Mandal,  south  of  the  modern  town  of 
Bhagalpur.  Haji  Zein  el  Attar  (1368)  calls  aloe  wood  Ood-eUjuj, 
from  Juj  or  Juju,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Cathay.  After  translat- 
ing Ibn  Sina's  article  on  Ood,  he  gives  his  own  opinion  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  The  author  of  this  work  Jlkhtiardt)  says  the 
best  is  called  Kalambak  and  comes  from  the  port  of  Jena,  which  is 
ten  days*  sail  from  Java.  It  is  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  You 
would  think  it  odourless,  but  when  warmed  in  the  hand  it  has 
a  very  sweet  persistent  odour ;  when  burnt  the  odour  is  uniformly 
sweet  until  the  wood  is  consumed.  Next  is  Mandali  and  Samandnri, 
botb  from  Sofala  in  India.  The  best  of  these  is  of  a  golden  colour 
and  heavy.  Kakuli  is  like  the  Indian,  and  is  generally  in  large 
pieces  marked  with  black  and  yellow  lines  ;  then  there  is  Kamari, 
golden  brown,  without  streaks  ;  it  comes  from  the  Kamarun  country, 
and  Sainfi  from  Samf,  it  is  hard  and  sweet ;  then  Sakali  and 
Afasiy  a  moist  kind  from  China;  then  Mantai,  Randi,  Halai,  and 
Lau/l,  all  of  about  equal  value.  And  in  Manta  (Southern  China) 
there  is  a  tribe  who  call  the  wood  Ashbdh,  and  it  is  of  two  kinds  : 
one  of  these  is  in  large  pieces  weighing  from  5  to  50  maunds, 
without  much  odour,  and  used  for  making  combs,  knife-handles,  &c. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  names  indicate  so  many  varie- 
ties of  wood  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  simply  trade  terms  originat- 
ing from  accidental  circumstances  :  for  instance,  it  appears  that  the 
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name  Halai  arose  from  tte  wood  being  brought  fco  the  West  over 
the  Hala  m.oantains  in  Sind  by  Maltani  merchants/' 

Rumphius  describes  two  kinds  of  true  and  two  of  false  aloe  wood. 
The  first  kind  of  true  aloe  wood,  he  says,  is  called  Kilam  or  Ho -kilc^m 
by  the  Chinese  and  Calambac  by  the  Makiys,  and  is  produced  by  a 
tree  growing  in  the  provinces  of  Champa  and  Coinam,  and  in  Cochin 
China.  (This  tree  has  been  described  by  Loureiro  under  the  name 
of  Aloeftylon  AgaUochum,  but  it  is  unknown  to  modem  botanists.) 
The  second  kind,  called  Oaro,  is  the  product  of\4.  malaccensis,  Lamk., 
which  he  figures :  this  is  the  Cbin-heang  of  tlo^  Pun-tsaou-kong-muh, 
or  great  Chinese  Herbal. 

Modern  investigation  has  shown  that  aloe  wood  (a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Al-aod,  or  "  the  wood  par  excellence  *'),  i&  obtained  from 
two  species  of  Aquilaria  growing  in  Sylhet  and  extending^  through 
Manipur,  Chittagong  and  Arakan,  to  Mergni  and  Sumatra.  It  first 
reached  Europe  through  China  and  Northern  Asia  or  through  India^ 
but  when  the  early  Arab  navigators  found  their  way  to  China,  the 
route  was  gradually  changed.  The  collection  of  the  wood  in  Sylhet, 
where  the  tree  was  found  by  Roxburgh,,  has  been  described,  and 
confirms  much  of  what  has  been  said  by  tho  early  Mahometan  writers 
above  quoted.  It  appears  that  the  trees  are  felled,,  and  afterwards 
searched  to  find  the  pieces  of  dark-coloured  resinous  agar  which 
occur  here  and  there  in  the  naturally  soft  white  wood  of  the  trunk 
and  branches.  The  blackest  and  heaviest  portion,  which  is  known 
as  gharki,  because  it  sinks  in  water,  is  worth  in  Sylhet  from  six  to- 
eight  rupees  per  pound.  From  the  specin>ens  on  the  table  you  will 
see  how  very  limited  the  resinous  in61tration  often  is. 

At  the  present  day  aloe  wood  is  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Bankok,  usually  vi&  Singapore  or  Batavia.  Some  of  the  Parsee  silk- 
merchants  also  import  it  from  Hong-kong.  Only  two  kinds  are 
known — Mawardi  and  Oaguli ;  the  first  appears  to  be  the  produce  of 
A.  malaccensis,  and  the  second  that  of  the  Indian  A,  Agallocha, 

There  are  several  kinds  of  false  aloe  wood  in  the  market ;  the  most 
important  of  these  is  Taggar,  a  wood  from  Africa  or  Madagascar,  of 
which  I  show  you  a  specimen. 

Aloe  wood  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but  in  former  times 
the  most  expensive  perfumes  were  sought  for  to  be  used  as  incense 
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Pliny  animadverts  strongly  (Books  12  and  13)  upon  the  extravagance 
of  the  Bomans  in  this  respect,  especially  at  funerals^  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
when  incense  was  not  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods^  but  only  the 
indigenous  juniper  and  citrus  wood  necessary  to  burn  the  animals. 

Benzoin,  the  Luban-Jawi,  or  Java  frankincense  of  the  Arabs^  which 
they  began  to  bring  from  the  BeMd-el-ndr,  or  *'  incense  country/' 
about  the   middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Hindus  or  to   the   inhabitants   of  Europe ;  but  they  used  a 
somewhat  similar  substance  obtained  from  Styrax  officinalis,  which 
is  now  no  longer  an  article  of  commerce,  though  the  bark  is  still 
used  as  incense,  and  appears  occasionally  in  the  Indian  bazars  under 
the  name  of  Usturah.    Benzoin  appears  to  have  rapidly  gained  the 
favour  of  the  users  of  incense  both  in  the  Bast  and  in  the  West.    It 
is  used  all  over  India.     Bombay  imports  annually  about  6,000  cwts., 
and  large  quantities  go  to  Europe,  where  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  incenses  used    in  the  Greek   and  Roman   churches.     The 
modern   storax  of  commerce  was  introduced  in  the   sixth  century 
apparently  to  replace  the  original  storax,   the   source  of   supply 
of    which    had    become    insufficient    to     meet   the    demands   of 
commerce,  which   were    very    considerable  both   in  Eui'ope  and 
in  the  East.     We  learn  from  the  author  of  the  '^  Periplus  of  the  • 
Brythrean  Sea "    that  as  long  ago  as   the   first  gentury,  Silhaha 
(storax)  was  exported  to  India,  and  about  this  time  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  imports  of  Thana,  on  the  Western   Coast.    The  Arabs 
also  carried  it  to  China,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the 
Indian  vernaculars  as  Ast4obdn,  ^^  Western  frankincense."     Upon 
the  decline  of  the  port  of  Thana  the  trade  was  transferred  to  Surat, 
then  to  Goa,  and  afterwards  to  Bombay,  which  still  imports  from  300 
to  400  cwts.  yearly.     Storax  is  an  ingredient  in  European  incense. 
In  the  trade  statistics  of  the  early  European  traders  in  India  it  is 
called  Bosa  Mallas  and  Rose  Malloes,  a  name  which  it  still  retains, 
and  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  though  some   suppose  it  to  be 
derived  from  Boaamdla,  the  Malay  name  for  Altvngia  excelsa,  a  tree 
which  produces  an  odoriferous  resin  in  Java  and  Burma.     That  the 
latter  supposition  is  incorrect  I  think  there  can  be   little  doubt,  as 
the  only  Base  Malloes  known  in  Bombay  is  the  European   storax ; 
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the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  it  incorrect!/  through  a 
confusion  of  this  substance  with  the  honey  or  manna  collected  from 
trees,  the  dpa-a-6fi€\i  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bos  melleus  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  author  of  the  Makhzan-el-Adwiya  says  : — ^'  Basimi- 
lilts  is  a  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of  incense  called  in  Arabic  Dukhan- 
eirdaru  and  in  Hindi  Ast  loh&n.  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
Baru,  he  says  that  its  Greek*  name  is  Fazugus*  Zugos  {(vyos)  is 
the  modern  Greek  for  the  storax  tree  {lAquidamber  orientaKs), 

Ammoniacum  root,  the  Boi  of  the  Parsees,  is  regularly  imported 
into  Bombay  for  use  in  Parsee  ritual  as  an  incenso.  It  is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  a  wood,  and  is  traditionally  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
fragrant  woods  mentioned  in  the  Avesta.  It  is  remarkable  that 
before  Persian  ammoniacum  was  known  in  the  west»  the  gum-resin 
of  an  Ammoniacum  plant  growing  about  Gyrene  in  Libya  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  was  used  as  an  incense 
under  the  name  of  Thus  Libycum,  or  *' Libyan  frankincense."  The 
use  of  this  substance  appears  to  be  now  entirely  confined  to  the 
Parsees. 

Costvs  was  one  of  the  fragrant  substances  which  the  Arabs 
obtained  from  the  Hindus  and  introduced  into  Europe  to  satisfy  the 
ancient  demand  for  perfumes  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods 
and  at  funerals.  They  themselves  considered  it  to  be  the  best  of 
perfumes  for  fumigation.  The  Hindus  and  Chinese  used  this  root 
for  smoking  as  a  narcotic  before  opium  was  known  in  the  East,  and 
it  is  still  exported  to  China  in  enormous  quantities,  to  be  used  as  an 
incense.  Baden- Powell  says  : — ''In  every  Hong  it  is  found;  no 
mandarin  will  give  an  audience  until  the  patchak  incense  smokes 
before  him ;  in  every  Joss-house  it  smoulders  before  the  Tri-budh 
deity ;  in  every  floating  junk  in  the  Chinese  rivers,  the  only  home  of 
countless  hordes,  Budh's  image  is  found,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
patchak  religiously  wends  its  way  heavenward.'*  It  is  now  hardly 
known  in  Europe,  but  the  Arabs  and  Chinese  esteem  it  as  highly 
as  ever  as  an  incense,  and  the  Hindus  use  it  as  a  perfume  and 
medicine. 

Sandal  wood  must  have  been  used  in  India  from  prehistoric  times, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Nirukta,  or  writings  of  Taska,  the  oldest 
Vedic  commentary  extant.     It  is  principally  consumed  at  the  funeral 
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piles  of  wealthy  Hindas,  and  even  comparatively  poor  people  will 
expend  as  mach  as  40  to  50  rupees  worth  at  a  fdneraU  In  China  it 
is  burnt  as  an  incense,  and  the  Parsees  also  burn  it.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  found  much  favour  as  an 
incense  in  the  West,  which  is  strange,  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  A  false  sandal  wood  is  im- 
ported into  Bombay  from  Zanzibar,  of  which  I  show  yon  a  sample  : 
it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  article.  Several  kinds  of  false 
sandal  are  also  in  use  in  China. 

Gommon  camphor  is  used  as  an  incense  in  India,  especially  in  per- 
forming the  arthi  ceremony  already  mentioned ;  whilst  the  expensive 
Borneo  camphor  is  largely  used  at  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Batta 
princes,  whose  families  are  often  ruined  by  the  lavish  expense  of 
providing  the  camphor  and  buflEaloes  which  the  custom  of  their 
obsequies  requires.  In  Western  India  it  is  used  in  small  quantities 
by  the  Jains,  and  costs  from  80  to  100  rupees  per  maund. 

The  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  incense,  as  we  find  Cassia  turiana  mentioned  as  a  substance 
upon  which  duty  was  levied  at  the  Roman  custom-house  at  Alexan- 
dria, A.D.  176-80;  and  a  thick  kind  of  cinnamon  bark,  called 
Pisvn'puttai  or  Piskoo^puttai  in  Tamil,  is  still  used  in  India  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  a  delicious  fragrance,  but  hardly  any  cinnamon 
flavour.  Mr.  Hooper  informs  me  that  it  is  ground  to  a  powder, 
mixed  with  water,  smeared  on  reeds,  and  dried.  The  reeds  are 
burnt  at  Mahometan  festivals.  There  is  a  thick  variety  of  Cassia 
which  fetches  about  56  shillings  a  pound  in  China :  possibly  it  may 
be  the  same  article. 

The  wood  of  Cedrus  Deodara^  the  Deodar  wood  of  the  bazars, 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  fragrant  turpentine,  and  is  much 
used  all  over  India  in  making  pastiles.  Pinus  longifolia  is  the  Sarala 
of  Sanskrit  writers,  who  call  the  turpentine  obtained  from  it  Sarala- 
drava  ;  it  does  not  resemble  our  turpentine,  but  has  the  colour  and 
cousistence  of  ghi.  Popularly  it  is  known  as  Ohir-pine  oil  or  Oan- 
dhorbirqja. 

The  roots  of  Jurinea  macrocephala,  a  composite  plant  common  in 
the  Western  Himalaya,  are  used  locally  as  incense  {dhupa).  Dr. 
Stewart   records  that  seven  maunds  from  Bissahir  were  exposed 
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for  sale  at  the  Rampur  fair  in  1867 ;  and  Dr.  6.  Watt  saw  the  dhup 
being  prepared  from  the  roots  in  Rampur,  and  also  higher  up  on 
the  neighbouring  hills^  the  plant  being  collected  to  be  sent  to  Ram- 
pur. This  substance  is  also  said  to  be  exported  from  Kashmir  to 
Tibet  for  use  as  incense. 

The  wood,  twigs,  and  resin  of  the  Himalayan  Junipers  and  of  the 
Himalayan  Cypress  are  used  as  incense  in  the  Hindu  temples  of 
Northern  India,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  European 
species  of  these  trees  were  used  in  the  Trojan  War  in  burning 
sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

In  Kashmir  the  root  of  Morina  CouUeriana,  belonging  to  the 
DipsacecBy  is  in  local  demand  as  an  incense.  It  is  said  to  be  some- 
times mixed  with  Costus  for  export. 

Myrrh  and  Bdellium  are  chiefly  used  as  incense  in  China,  but 
some  European  receipts  for  incense  contain  a  little  myrrh.  The 
odour  of  bdellium  when  burnt  is  not  agreeable,  still  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  Europe  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  states  that 
its  quality  may  be  tested  by  its  odour  when  burning.  The  refine- 
ments of  civilization  have  greatly  modified  our  appreciation  of 
perfumes.  In  England  three  centuries  ago  our  forefathers  placed 
Valerian  in  their  wardrobes  and  considered  it  an  agreeable  perfume ; 
nowadays  we  should  as  soon  think  of  keeping  a  polecat  in  our 
cupboards. ,  In  India,  which  has  been  stationary  as  regards  refine- 
ment for  the  last  three  thousand  years.  Valerian  is  still  used  as  a 
perfume  for  clothes,  and  is  considered  an  agreeable  addition  to  the 
hair  douche.  Bdellium  has  a  decidedly  musty  odour,  but  Plautus 
in  his  '^  Curcnlio"  uses  it  as  a  term  of  endearment :  "Tu  crocinum  et 
cassia  es,  tu  bdellium ;"  which  may  be  freely  translated,  "  You  are  a 
spicy  darling."  To  his  taste  bdellium  cannot  have  been  musty. 
An  idea  of  Solomon's  taste  in  perfumes  may  be  gathered  from  his 
Epithalamium :  it  would  hardly  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
modem  bride. 

The  Bala  or  Dhuna  of  India  is  an  interesting  substance.  I  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Cancamum  of  the  ancients.  If  we  refer  to  Dioscorides, 
we  find  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  Arabian  gum,  something  like 
myrrh  in  appearance,  used  for  fumigation  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  administered  medicinally  to  reduce  corpulence  and  to  cure  spleen, 
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&o. ;  it  was  applied  locally  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea  and 
improve  the  sight,  also  to  cure  toothache ;  according  to  Paulun 
^gineta  it  was  considered  to  be  laxative.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  substance  was  the  Kankahan,  Kaikahar^  or  Kaigha'' 
man  of  the  Arabians,  a  kind  of  resin  which  they  describe  as  having 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  those  attributed  to  Cancamnm  by  Dios- 
corides.  Haji  Zein  (A.  D.  1368)  describes  it  as  having  the  appear- 
ance of  Oopal,  and  the  Indian  Mahometan  writers  on  Materia  Medica 
identify  it  with  the  Rala  or  Dhuna  of  India,  which  is  Shorea  resin, 
and  which  is  used  throughout  the  East  as  an  incense.  Pliny  men- 
tions Cancamum  and  Tarum  (aloe  wood)  as  coming  from  the  country 
which  produces  cinnamon  and  cassia,  and  states  that  it  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  Nabatasan  Troglodytse,  a  colony  of  the  Nabataei. 
Another  species  of  Shorea,  8.  Talura,  Boxb.,  yields  the  Sambrdni 
incense  of  the  Wynaad,  and  Valeria  indica,  Linn.,  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  the  Vellai  Kungiliyam  incense  of  the  Tamils,  which 
bums  with  a  clear  steady  light,  giving  off  a  pleasant  smell  and  very 
little  smoke.  The  OokaUdhup  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Sikkim  is  obtained 
from  Ganarium  bengalense,  Roxb.,  an  immense  forest  tree ;  it  is  a 
clear,  amber-coloured  resin,  having  something  of  the  qualities  of 
Elemi,  a  fragrant  resin  obtained  from  Manilla,  the  botanical  source 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Oalbanum,  the  Chelbenah  of  the  Jews,  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
incense  used  by  the  ancient  Israelites  (Exod.,  xxx.  34),  and  it  is 
now  used  in  the  Irvingite  churches  in  London.  It  is  brought  to 
Bombay  from  Persia  and  is  known  in  the  bazar  as  Jawdahir,  an 
Arabic  corruption  of  the  Persian  name  Gaoshir,  '^  cow's  milk."  Its 
odour  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  when  burnt  decidedly  offensive, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  its  being  used  as  an  incense.  In 
Persia  it  is  used  to  keep  evil  spirits  from  the  houses  of  parturient 
women,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  it  to  drive  away  noxious 
animals.  Virgil  in  his  third  Georgic,  speaking  of  the  diseases  of 
sheep,  says : — 

^'Disoe  et  odoratam  stabnliB  aocendere  oedram, 
Galbaneoqae  agitare  graves  nidore  ohelydros." 

( *'  Learn  also  to  bum  the  fragrant  Juniper  in  the  folds,  and  to 

drive  away  the  fetid  Chelydrus  with  the  fumes  of  galbanum.*') 
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We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Ghelydms  was.  Nicander 
describes  it  as  a  kind  of  snake ;  some  think  it  was  a  kind  of  tortoise ; 
anyhow  it  was  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  flock. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  a  modem  recipe  for  incense  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ^'  Chemist  and  Druggist' '  news- 
paper : — 

OUbanum 6  ounces. 

Dry  storax 3       „ 

Benzoin 3      „ 

Myrrh    1  ounce. 

Oascarilla  1       ,^ 

Lavender  .flowers  ...  2  ounces. 
Powder  coarsely  and  mix« 


PROTECTIVE  MIMICRY. 

By  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hart. 

(Read  be/ore  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  27th  July,  1891.) 

The  particular  form  of  mimicry  I  propose  to  discuss  is  that  similarity 
in  appearance  borne  by  creatures  of  one  species  to  those  of  another 
which  enjoy  some  special  immunity  from  attack  by  reason  of  the 
possession  of  some  peculiar  quality  not  possessed  by  the  imitators.  It 
is,  of  course^  involuntary^  and  the  result  of  evolution  through  long 
time,  perpetuating  and  intensifying,  until  they  become  permanent 
and  specific,  accidental  and  variable  resemblances  which  have  proved 
useful  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  instances,  perhaps,  most 
familiar  to  us  in  India  are  those  of  some  common  but  very  curious 
and  interesting  species  of  butterflies,  which  being  edible  themselves, 
and  on  that  account  liable  to  attack  by  insectivorous  enemies, 
resemble  in  coloration  and  habit  of  flight  certain  other  species 
which,  by  reason  of  their  unpleasant  taste  and  smell,  are  avoided 
rather  than  sought  by  the  natural  enemies  of  their  race.  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  instances  in  detail,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  kind  of  mimicry  seems  to  be  far  commoner  among  tropical 
than  among  English  butterflies.    The  reason  would  be  an  interesting 
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qaestion,  of  which  several  solations  not  unworthy  of  examination 
and  discussion  readily  suggest  themselves.  For  instance : — (1st)  It 
may  be  that  as  edible  insects  have  more  enemies  among  the 
carnivorous  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  a  tropical  jungle  than 
in  the  woods  and  meadows  of  England^  they  require  more  means 
of  protection  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  species ;  or  (2nd)^  as  the 
breeding  season  of  insects  is  generally  of  short  duration  in  a 
climate  subject  both  to  long  droughts  and  torrential  rains,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  have  every  means  of  protection  against 
other  foes ;  or  (3rd)  perhaps  the  race  of  butterflies  is  more  ancient 
in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  regions,  as  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  larger  number  of  specieS)  and 
therefore  they  have  enjoyed  a  longer  opportunity  for  the  perfect 
evolution  of  accidental,  variable  likenesses  into  permanent,  specific 
ones. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  many  species 
of  butterflies  not  sought  as  food  are  imitated,  sometimes  very 
closely,  in  appearance  by  other  species,  which,  not  being  blessed 
with  a  deteiTent  smell  or  taste,  would,  were  it  not  for  this  likeness, 
be  seized  by  every  bird  and  lizard  in  search  of  a  meal.  Of  the 
species  protected  by  their  evil  smell  or  taste  it  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that  they  are  generally  of  pretty  large  size,  with  a  slow 
fluttering  flight,  and  conspicuously  coloured,  as  though  they  actually 
courted  notice — ^hanging  out  danger  signals,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  off  their  enemies. 

I  will  instance  first  Danaia  chrysippus  of  the  family  of  Danaince, 
almost  every  member  of  which  has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  none 
of  which  are  sought  as  food  by  bird  or  lizard.  The  male  and  female 
of  this  species  are  alike  in  general  appearance,  of  a  bright  terra- 
cotta colour,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  black  and  white  tips 
of  their  forewings.  They  flutter  lazily  about  on  the  flower  heads 
whence  they  draw  their  sustenance.  Among  them  a  quick  eye 
will  detect  the  females  of  SypoUmnas  misippus,  also  a  common 
butterfly,  but  not  so  common  as  Danais  ehrysippus.  Even  when  set 
side  by  side,  the  likeness  is  so  strong  that  it  might  well  deceive 
an  unpractised  observer  into  the  belief  that  the  two  specimens  are 
individuals  of  the  same  species.     Again,  some  females  of  Eypotvmnas 
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misipptbSi  without  the  black  and  white  tips  to  the  forewings, 
imitate  Danais  dorippv^,  a  species,  if  distinct  at  all,  very  closely 
allied  to  D.  chrysippus.  But  the  occurrence  of  this  variety  of 
H,  misippvs  in  fairly  plentiful  quantities  in  the  island  of  Bombay, 
where  Danais  dorippus  seems  not  to  be  found  at  all,  supports  the 
view  that  D.  dorippus  is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  merely  an  acci- 
dental variety  of  D.  chrysippus. 

But  the  male  of  Hypolimnas  misippus^  with  its  dark  wings,  eyed 
with  purple  on  the  upper  side  and  brown  and  white  beneath,  is 
so  unlike  the  female  that  it  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  member 
of  a  different  species.  Unlike  it  is  also  in  its  habit.  Being  of  a  quick 
restless  flight  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  it  does  not  associate 
either  with  the  swarms  of  Danais  chrysippus  or  with  its  own 
females,  but  inhabits  generally  some  particular  bush  or  shrub, 
which  it  seems  to  consider  its  own  property,  for  it  resents  the 
intrusion  of  any  trespasser  with  all  the  fury  of  a  game-preserving 
Squire,  making  short  quick  dashes  at  any  creature  approaching 
its  domain^  even  if  it  be  but  an  inoffensive  biped  armed  with  a 
green  gauze  net. 

Another  larger  species  of  Hypolimnas,  H.  lolina,  has  also, 
though  not  in  so  marked  a  degree,  this  characteristic  of  a  difference 
in  coloration  between  the  male  and  female,  the  latter  imitating 
another  species  of  the  Da/navnoe,  Euploea  core.  The  male  of 
Hypolimnas  bolina  is  distinctly  and  conspicuously  eyed  with  spots 
of  a  brighter  purple  than  H.  misippus ;  but  in  the  female  these  spots 
are  redaced  to  a  faint  streak,  which  brings  the  general  appearance 
of  the  insect  to  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  brownish-purple  hue 
of  Euplcea  core  than  of  its  own  mate. 

Euploea  core,  besides  the  unpleasant  taste  common  to  its  family, 
enjoys  a  further  protection  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  yellow 
brush-like  plumes  which  the  male  can  at  pleasure  protrude  from  the 
end  of  its  abdomen.  This  is  not  a  feature  peculiar  to  Euploea  core, 
certain  species  of  the  genus  Danais  also  possessing  it,  but  it  is  not 
common  to  the  whole  family  of  the  Danaince,  These  plumes  seem 
to  be  charged  with  a  concentration  of  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the 
family,  and  the  use  of  them  may  be  to  ensure  the  pursuer  getting 
a  good  mouthful  or  noseful  of  it  before  he  seizes  the  fugitive,  and 
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thus  be  more  certainly  deterred  from  the  intended  captore.  The 
bright  yellow  colour  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  dark  brown  body 
no  doubt  acts  as  a  danger  signal  to  a  pursuing  enemy. 

The  possession  of  this  additional  protection  would^  of  course, 
operate  to  make  Euploea  core  additionally  unpleasant  to  its  enemies ; 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  imitated  in  appearance 
by  more  than  one  unprotected  species.    For  instance,  Papilio  panope, 
a  butterfly  about  the  same  size,  in  the  general  brownish-purple 
coloration   of   its    upperside,   and  the  row  of  whitish  markings 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hindwings,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance at  a  distance  to  Euploea  care.    So,  again,  in  the  light  buff  or 
cream-coloured    wings    strongly    veined    with    black    of    Papilio 
dissimiUs  and  clytia,  as  well  as  in  their  slow  lazy  flight,  so  unasual 
in  members  of  the  genus  Papilio,  we  trace  a  likeness  to  several 
species  of  the  Danais  protected  by  their  bad  smell  and  taste. 
These  resemblances  are  the  more  interesting  as  they  tend  to  show 
that  the  likeness  is  a  true  imitation,  the  result  of  gradual  evolution, 
and  not  a  mere  persistence,  or  survival  of  or  reversion  to  an  old 
type  common  to  the  whole  race.     For  Euphea  core  and  Hypolimnas 
bolinaf  though  belonging  to  the  different  subfamilies  otDanainm  and 
Nj/mphOflirue,  are  yet  members  of  the  same  family  of  Nymphalidce . 
It  might,  therefore,  be  plausibly  argued  that  the   resemblance 
between  them  is  bat  a  reversion  in  both  to  some  feature  in  a 
common  ancestor.     But  the  members  of  the  genus  Papilio  belong 
to  the  wholly  different  division  of  the  Papilionidce,     If,  then,  we  are 
to  infer  that  these  resemblances  are  imitations   evolved   in   the 
process  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  imitating  species  is  a  later  development  than 
the  imitated.     For  it  would  only  be  after  the  latter  had  proved 
by  experience  the  value  of  the  feature  in  which  the  resemblance 
lies  that  it  would  be  found  of  service  to  the  former.    We  thus 
arrive  at  an  interesting  conclusion  regarding  the  relative  ages  of 
different  species,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  whole  division 
o{  Papilionidce  is  of  later  birth  than  the  Nymphalidce—Sk  theory 
which  seems  to  derive  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
pair  of  legs  in  the  Papilionidce  are  strong  and  perfectly  developed, 
while  in  the  Nymphalidce  they  are  imperfectly  developed,  as  though 
53 
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the  latter  had  in  the  coarse  of  a  longer  existence  departed  more  than 
.the  former  from  the  type  of  a  perfect  insect  with  six  ftilly-developed 
legs. 

Considering  the  size  and  strength  of  most  species  of  the  genus 
Papilio,  their  quick  high  flight,  and  their  generally  restless  habits, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  they  should  require  any  additional 
protection  in  a  resemblance  to  members  of  another  species.  Yet  the 
species  I  have  mentioned  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that  enjoy 
it.  There  is  a  common  but  very  curious  butterfly  of  the  same 
genus,  Papilio  polyies,  the  females  of  which  occur  in  three  different 
forms.  The  first,  black,  with  a  row  of  cream-coloured  spots  round 
the  posterior  margin  of  its  hindwings,  resembles  its  own  male; 
but  the  females  of  this  type  appear  to  be  barren,  never,  so  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  laying  any  eggs.  The  fertile  females  imitate 
two  other  species,  not,  as  in  the  instances  T  have  yet  mentioned,  of 
another  genus,  but  the  same,  viz.,  P.  hector y  which  has  the  body  and 
hindwings  marked  with  red,  and  the  tips  of  the  forewings  with 
white;  and  P.  aristolocMm^  also  red  and  black,  but  with  a  large  distinc** 
tive  blotch  of  white  of  irregular  shape  about  the  middle  of  each 
hindwing.  Indeed,  the  whole  life  of  -that  remarkable  insect, 
P.  poly  tea  f  would  seem  to  be  one  long  course  of  deception.  When 
first  hatched,  the  larva,  which  is  of  sluggish  habits  and  feeds  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  loaves  of  the  sweet  lime,  where  it  would 
naturally  be  conspicuous  to  passing  birds,  so  exactly  resembles 
both  in  colour  and  shape  the  droppings  of  some  small  bird,  that 
it  may  well  deceive  any  except  the  most  careful  eye.  As  it  grows 
too  large  to  avail  itself  of  this  resemblance,  the  larva  gradually 
changes  in  colour  from  its  first  dirty  white  and  gray  to  the  exact 
shade  of  green  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds.  When  it  assumes 
the  pupa  form,  it  is  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  is  in  shape  exactly 
like  a  bent  leaf  with  its  edges  curled  inwards.  It  then  attaches 
itself  by  the  tail  end  to  the  stem  of  the  food  plant  with  its  head 
upwards,  and  inclines  its  body  outwards  at  a  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  In  this  position  its  resemblance  to  a  leaf  is  so  complete 
that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  on  the  spray  even  by 
those  who  know  it  to  be  there.  Then  when  the  imago  emerges, 
if  it  be  a  fertile  female,  on  whom  the  perpetuation   of  the  species 
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is  to  depend^  it  will  be  one  of  two  types,  resembling  the  individuals 
of  a  wholly  different  species.      But  the   pupsB  of  larvae  hatched* 
from  the  same  brood  of  eggs  result  indifferently  in  males  and 
in  females  of  all  three  types. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  have  gathered  that,  among 
butterflies,  it  is  generally  in  the  females  and  not  the  males  of  a 
species  that  you  will  find  the  mimicry  of  another  species. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  females 
which  lay  the  eggs  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the  species 
in  perpetuating  its  existence. 

In  the  instance  last  given,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  female 
of  Papilio  polytes  does  not  resemble  an  individual  of  another  genus 
protected  by  its  bad  smell  or  taste,  as  is  the  case  with  the  two 
species  of  Eypolimnaa  and  those  of  Papilio  first  mentioned^ 
resembling  Danais  chrysipptis,  Euplcea  core,  and  other  species  of 
Danais.  But  the  two  types  of  fertile  females  of  Papilio  polytes 
resemble  individuals  of  other  species  only  of  the  same  genus  Papilio, 
and  whether  these  other  species  of  P.  hector  and  P.  aristolochice  are 
protected  by  any  bad  smell  or  taste  seems  doubtful,  most  of  the 
Papiliones  being  certainly  edible.  There  must,  however,  be  a  reason 
for  the  resemblance  in  this  case  also.  If  it  be  not  the  same  as  in  the 
other  instances,  possibly  the  more  brilliant  coloration  in  the  fertile 
female  is  to  make  them  more  conspicuous  to  the  males  of  their  own 
species,  and  thus  ensure  its  perpetuation.  In  one  sense  this  would 
also  be  a  protective  mimicry,  though  it  would  be  protective  rather 
indirectly  of  the  species  than  directly  of  the  individual. 

The  few  instances  I  have  mentioned  have  proved  suggestive 
of  several  interesting  questions  which  are  still  awaiting  a  correct 
solution,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  butterflies  will  be  found 
a  wide  field  for  enquiry,  fertile  in  important  questions  of  great 
interest,  not  to  the  entomologist  alone,  but  to  the  student  of 
Natural  History  in  all  its  branches.  Does  not,  for  instance,  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  mimicry  by  one  species  of  another 
protected  by  its  evil  smell  or  taste  from  attack  by  its  enemies,  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  in  these  enemies  some  faculty 
of  remembering  and  communicating  individual  experiences  and  of 
profiting  by  the  instruction  of  others  ?    For,  unless  the  results  of 
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experience  were  widely  spread  among  its  enemies,  we  should  hardly 
find  a  system  of  mimicry  among  its  different  species  so  widely  spread 
as  we  do  in  the  race  of  butterflies. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

No.  I.— THE  NATUEAL  ENEMIES  OF  THE  LOCUST. 

Acridium  peregrinum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  on  Wednesday  night,  3rd  June, 
1891,  in  the  Society's  house  in  Park  Street,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cotes  Exhibited  two 
insect  enemies  of  the  Pimjab  locust  Acridium  peregrinum,  also  a  magic  lantern 
slide,  illustrative  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  a  contagious  disease  of  the  same 
insect.  Locusts  are  now  prevalent  to  an  alarming  extent  both  in  Northern 
India  and  in  Africa,  so  that  the  appearance  of  insect  enemies  and  disease 
among  them  is  of  some  importance,  it  being  known  that  the  increase  of  locusts 
to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  parasites  and  disease. 

The  first  insect  exhibited  was  a  parasitic  fly  not  unlike  a  small  house  fly, 
which  has  been  reared  in  large  numbers  from  locust  eggs  sent  to  the  Indian 
Museum  last  March  by  the  district  officers  of  Peshawar  and  Rawalpindi. 
Only  a  portion  of  these  eggs  produced  locusts,  the  remainder  yielding  the 
parasitic  flies,  which  were  no  doubt  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  locust  eggs. 
These  parasitic  flies  appeared  in  such  numbers  that  they  quite  blackened  tiie 
sides  of  the  rearing  cages.  They  have  been  identified  by  the  well-known 
dipterologist,  Monsieur  J.  M.  F.  Bigot,  as  a  hitherto  unknown  species  of  the 
genus  AntJMmyia,  to  which  also  belongs  the  sx)ecies  Anthomyxa  angiutifrons, 
which  is  an  important  parasite  of  the  Bocky  Momitain  locust  of  America. 
The  precise  life-history  of  the  Indian  species  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is 
probably  similar  to  that  of  its  American  relation,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Eiley,  the  United  States  Entomologist,  deposits  its  own  minute  eggs  in  the 
gromid  dose  to  where  the  locust  has  previously  laid  its  eggs ;  minute  maggots 
rapidly  hatch  out  from  the  fly's  eggs,  and  bore  their  way  into  the  egg  mass 
of  the  locusts  where  they  feed  upon  the  contents  of  the  locust's  eggs,  and 
finally  transform  into  little  brown  pupaa,  from  which  the  flies  emerge  ready  to 
lay  more  eggs,  and  thus  repeat  the  cycle  of  their  existence. 

The  second  insect  is  one  that  had  recently  been  sent  from  Peshawar  by  Mr. 
Merk,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  wrote  that  it  had  appeared  in  vast  num- 
bers in  his  district  where  it  was  feeding  voraciously  upon  the  young  wingless 
locusts.  This  insect  is  known  to  entomologists  as  Calosoma  orientale,  and 
belongs  to  a  group  of  carnivorous  beetles  which  feed  upon  other  insects 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  existence,  and  which  are  consequently  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  use  in  destroying  the  locusts. 
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The  magic  lantern  slide,  illustrative  of  what  may  perhaps  be  a  locust  disease, 
comprised  drawings  made  under  a  microscope  magnifying  230  diameters,  of 
blood  taken  respectively  from  healthy  and  dead  locusts  which  have  been  lately 
reared  in  the  Indian  Museum.  These  locusts,  after  hatching  out  from  the  eggs 
and  living  for  some  time  in  apparent  health,  began  to  sicken  and  die  off  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner,  and  the  microscope  shows  that  the  blood  of  those 
that  have  died  is  simply  swarming  with  minute  corpuscles  which  are  not 
present  in  similar  blood  taken  from  healthy  individuals.  The  corpuscles  have 
much  resemblance  to  the  ones  that  characterise  the  disease,  known  as  pehrine, 
which  is  often  excessively  destructive  to  silkworms.  But  further  investigation 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  corpuscles,  found  in  the  locust's 
blood,  diaracterise  a  contagious  disease,  or  whether  the  locusts  have  been 
dying  from  some  other  cause,  in  which  case  the  corpuscles  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  post  mortem  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  blood. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  appearance,  both  of  parasitic 
insects  and  also  of  what  seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  specific  disease  amongst 
the  locusts,  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  next  year,  as  it  points  to  an  approaching  end 
of  the  locust  plague.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
rainy  weather  breeding  season  is  now  coming  on,  when  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  destroy  the  young  locusts  which  may  shortly  be  expected  to  appear 
in  Bajputana,  in  the  Punjab,  and,  possibly,  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Western 
Districts  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  for  the  number  of  winged  locusts  now  flying 
about  the  North-West  is  so  vast  that  if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  their 
natural  enemies  and  diseases,  terrible  damage  would  certainly  result  to  the 
crops,  unless  the  most  energetic  measures  are  taken  by  the  people  to  destroy 
what  they  can  for  themselves.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  what  was 
done  last  year  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  Punjab,  that  when  the  locusts 
are  in  their  early  wingless  condition,  they  can  be  effectively  stamped  out, 
wherever  they  appear,  provided  well  organized  and  sustained  warfare  is  waged 
against  them  by  the  cultivators. 


n.— TAMING  A  HERON. 

One  day  during  the  recent  monsoon  a  young  Egret  or  Heron*  with  a 
greenish-brown  neck  and  body,  white  tipped  wings,  and  green  legs,  flew  into  the 
verandah  of  my  house,  apparently  in  search  of  food.  I  caught  it  and  for  about 
ten  days  kept  it  under  a  large  basket,  feeding  it  with  raw  meat.  I  then  gave 
it  its  liberty,  but  it  refused  to  leave.  It  grew  very  tame  and  would  feed  out 
of  my  hand.  Occasionally  it  would  indulge  in  a  bath  in  one  of  the  dog's  tins, 
and  afterwards  sit  on  a  chair  in  the  verandah.  In  the  evening  it  flew  away 
to  roost  in  one  of  the  large  neem  trees  in  the  compound.  It  showed  no  fear 
of  any  of  my  dogs,  and  would  give  any  of  them  who  came  too  near  a  vigorous 

*  Butorides  javwMca  (The  Little  Green  Heron). 
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dig  with  its  long  bill.    It  remained  with  me  for  about  six  weeks,  when,  as 

my  Begiment  was  under  orders  to  march,  and  I  was  afraid  if  left  behind  it 

would  meet  with  an  untimely  end,  I  carried  it  down  to  the  river  about  two 

miles  o£P  and  left  it  there. 

W.  S.  HOKE, 

Lieut.  Ck>lonel. 
Deesa,  September,  1891. 


in.— SNIPE  SHOOTING  IN  THE  NEIGHBOUEHOOD 
OP  SECUNDEBABAD. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  both  to  sportsmen  and  to  Naturalists,  to  record  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  four  species  of  Snipe  which  fell  to  my  gun  during 
the  i>ast  three  seasons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Secunderabad.  I  was  not 
shooting  between  January  and  March,  1889,  so  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
that  period  in  1890,  but  the  results  of  the  three  seasons  tend  to  show  that  the 
Fantails  and  Pintails  are  as  nearly  equally  distributed  in  this  neighbourhood 
as  are  the  Jacks  and  Painters. 


Date. 

Fantails. 

Pintails. 

Jacks. 

Painters. 

Total 

1888. 
*KM\\  FlA-niATnhAr..... 

4 
8 
26 
1 
7 
9 

22 
40 
12 

... 

'l9 

... 

10 

9 

12 

42 

2 

... 
... 

"l 

3 
3 
... 
3 

... 

"2 
«.. 

***1 

4 

7th  October 

8 

13th      Do 

45 

^th  November •••.....•.•• 

1 

10th        Do. 

18 

ard  December 

23 

16th        Do 

37 

17th        Do 

82 

18th        Do.       .• ••... 

18 

Total... 

129 

94 

10 

3 

236 

1889. 
4th  October 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

6 

14 

22 

14 

10 
7 
6 
2 

38 
1 

28 

13 

9 

1 

3 

1 
3 

*l 

1 

15 

5th      Do 

10 

6th      Do 

11 

26th      Do 

4 

27th      Do 

45 

24th  November 

8 

2oth        Do. 

35 

8th  December 

28 

9th       Do 

31 

29th       Do 

15 

Total... 

77 

115 

1 

9 

202 
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Date. 

FantaOs. 

PintailB. 

Jacks. 

Paintert. 

Total. 

1890. 
2nd  January 

16 

12 

3 

9 

18 

22 

2 

"5 
4 

6 
4 
9 
7 

22 
1 

10 

"3 
3 

5 

1 
••• 

3 
••• 

7 

••• 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

'1 

••• 
.*• 

31 

3rd      Do.  " 

19 

4tli      Do 

14 

5th      Do 

20 

6th      Do 

40 

7th      Do 

30 

8th      Do 

12 

10th      Do 

1 

2nd  March       

8 

7th      Do 

8 

Total... 

91 

65 

17 

10 

183 

RecapitulaUon, 


1888     .... 

129 
77 
91 

94 

115 

65 

10 

1 

17 

3 

9 

10 

236 

1889     

202 

1890     

183 

Total... 

297 

274 

28 

22 

621 

Secunderdbadf  Deccan, 


W.  GATE. 


IV.— MEMORY  versus  REASON  IN  OATS. 

The  following  moidents  connected  with  a  Persian  cat  of  mine  seems  to  show 
that  some  cats  at  least  do  not  reason,  though  they  possess  and  exercise 
memory. 

Incident  No.  1. — ^The  cat  had  two  kittens  in  the  comer  of  a  bed  room  not  in 
use.  She  was  seen  by  me  the  day  before  yesterday  to  pass  through  the  dining 
room  with  one  kitten  in  her  mouth,  changing  her  quarters  evidently.  I 
followed  to  see  where  she  would  lie  up,  and  found  she  had  chosen  a  comer  of  the 
writing  room.  As  she  had  only  fetched  one  kitten  I  thought  I  would  save  her 
the  trouble  of  going  back  for  number  two,  so  went  and  brought  it.  As  I 
returned  and  got  near  her  place  the  kitty  mewed  and  the  mother  came  to 
meet  me.  I  handed  her  the  little  one  and  she  took  it  in  her  mouth  and  laid  it 
down  beside  number  one  and  coiled  herself  up  alongside.  I  returned  to  the 
dining  room  and  in  about  ten  minutes  she  trotted  passed  me  back  to  the  old 
comer  in  the  first  room  and  commenced  a  vigorous  mewing  and  search  as  if  she 
had  remembered  that  she  had  left  a  kitten  there,  and  had  not  carried  it  away. 
She  returned  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to  the  kittens,  snififed  them,  lay 
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down  for  a  little,  but  again  saddenly  jumping  up  went  to  the  oomer  in  the 
first  room  and  instituted  a  fresh  search.  How  long  it  was  before  she  was 
satisfied  that  she  had  not  been  deprived  of  a  kitten  I  cannot  say,  for  I  had  to 
go  out,  and  by  the  time  I  returned  she  had  settled  down. 

iNOiDEirr  No.  2. — ^The  same  cat  turning  up  while  I  was  at  breakfast  to-day, 
I  sent  a  servant  to  see  if  the  kittens  in  the  writing  room  were  all  right. 
They  were  reported  not  to  be  there,  but  I  was  told  that  yesterday  she  had 
been  seen  transporting  the  kittens  to  a  coach  house  near  the  stables,  some 
150  yards  away  from  the  house.  I  sent  to  have  them  fetched  and  shown  to 
the  mother,  then  I  had  them  taken  to  an  almirah  in  my  bed  room  which 
formerly  she  had  much  affected.  She  followed  the  servant  who  carried  them 
up,  saw  where  they  were  deposited  and  returned  to  me  to  the  dining  room 
to  finish  her  breakfast.  She  then  immediately  went  back  to  the  almirah  and 
removed  the  kittens  one  after  the  other  back  to  the  coach  house  ! 

I  trouble  you  with  these  incidents  only  because  facts,  however  trivial,  may, 
at  some  time  or  other  be  of  use  to  those  interested  in  such  matters.  You  will 
observe  that  I  am  careful  not  to  condemn  all  cats  as  wanting  in  reasoning 
power,  as  the  data  on  which  I  draw  my  conclusions  are  furnished  only  by  the 
conduct,  under  observation,  of  a  single  cat. 

KENNETH  MACKENZIE, 

Colonel. 
AmraoH  Camp,  Berar,  6th  October,  1891. 


v.— THE  BEEEDING  OP  SNAKES. 

As  little  has  been  recorded  about  the  breeding  of  snakes  the  following  may 
be  worth  noting : — 

On  July  30th  this  year  a  large  green  tree-snake,  Dryophis  mycterixanB,  was 
brought  to  the  Public  Gardens  here.  On  the  27th  September  she  gave  birth  to 
12  young  ones,  thus  proving  that  this  particular  species  1b  viviparous.  The 
size  of  young  snakes  is  usually  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  adult,  but  the 
yoimg  in  this  case  were  about  seventeen  inches  in  length,  the  mother  being 
about  four  feet  six  inches  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  rule  only  holds  good 
for  those  snakes  that  are  hatched  outside  the  body  of  the  parent. 

HAROLD  S.  FERGUSON. 

Trevandrvm,  30<A  SeptembeTy  1891. 

We  have  had  several  gravid  females  of  the  above  mentioned  snake  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  and  although  the  young  ones  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
produced  alive,  in  one  instance  they  did  not  hatch  out  until  the  day  after 
the  eggs  were "  laid.  DryophU  myderizans  may  therefore  be  described  as 
being  mjO'viviparous,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  all  true  tree-snakes  are  the 
same.    Until  steps  are  taken  to  keep  Indian  snakes,  under  observation,  in 
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pTDX>erly  constructed  serpentaria,  in  this  country,  our  knowledge  regarding 
their  habits  will  remain  as  limited  as  it  now  is. 

H.  M.  PHIPSON. 

Hon.  Secy.,  Bo.  Nat.  Hist.  Society. 
Bombay,  eth  October,  1891. 


VI.— HOW  THE  MONITOR  OR  GHORAPAD  [VARANU3 
BESGALENSIS)  DEFENDS  ITSELF. 
To-day,  whilst  reading  in  the  verandah,  I  heard  an  imusual  sort  of  noise, 
as  of  some  creature  careering  over  the  gravel,  and  immediately  got  up 
to  see  what  it  was.  A  terrier,  who  had  been  asleep  on  the  verandah 
steps,  had  also  been  disturbed  by  the  noise,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  foimd 
him  standing  face  to  face  with  a  Ghorapad,  or  iMonitor  Lizard,  about  3  feet 
long.  They  both  appeared  to  be  much  astonished  at  the  other's  appearance* 
The  Ghorapad  evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  row 
in  such  an  open  space  it  ought  to  be  foaght  out  at  once,  and  prepared  himself 
accordingly,  arching  his  back,  swelling  out  the  pouch  under  his  throat, 
darting  out  his  tongue  in  snake-like  fashion,  and  hissing  furiously.  The  dog 
for  some  time  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  a  strange  creature,  but 
eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  worried  and  killed.  He 
commenced  the  attack  by  rushing  at  his  opponent's  head,  but  the  big  lizard 
was  equal  to  tho  occasion,  and  by  suddenly  turning  round,  presented  his 
tail  to  the  enemy,  lashing  out  furiously  with  it  and  sending  the  gravel 
flying  in  all  directions.  Two  or  three  times  the  dog  returned  to  the  attack, 
but  always  to  find  a  tail  where  the  head  ought  to  be.  Meanwhile  a  patiwala, 
hearing  the  noise,  came  on  the  scene,  but  quickly  disappeared  muttering 
something  to  himself  of  which  only  the  words  distinctly  heard  were  "  Kama 
ki  waste."  He  shortly  reappeared  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  and  a  thick 
blanket  in  his  hand  which  he  carefully  threw  over  the  Ghorapad,  but  the 
active  creature  slipped  from  under  the  cumhli  and  scuttled  off  for  dear  life 
towards  the  flower  beds  into  which  he  escaped,  thus  saving  his  skin  from 
adorning  the  family  tom-tom,  tiud  depriving  Gopal  of  a  most  tasty  dish. 

GEORGE  K.  WASEY. 
Marmagoa,' Sth  October,  1891. 


VII.— BOMBAY  FERNERIES. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  on  **  Bombay  Ferneries,'*  it  has  long  appeared  to 
me  that  the  delightful  recreation  of  gardening  is  much  neglected  in  our  large 
sea-side  stations,  and  Mr.  Carstensen  will  be  doing  Bombay  a  service  if  he 
succeeds  in  setting  on  foot  a  more  active  love  of  fern-growing — I  say  active 
advisedly ;  for  growing  ferns,  -or,   indeed,  any  plants,  in  a  vicarious  way  by 
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malis  without  intelligent  and  loving  supervision  by  the  owners,  is  after  all  s 
poor  apology  for  gardening  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  though  a 
beautiful  result  may  possibly  be  attained,  it  will  generally  be  found,  sooner 
or  later,  that  the  labels  of  valuable  plants  have  been  misplaced ;  that  the 
collection  is  in  confusion  ;  and  the  plants  themselves  suffering  from  want  of 
attention  to  such  minutiae  as  watering  and  drainage. 

Ferns  and  crotons  seem  to  form  the  chief  attractions  and  to  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  in  our  Presidency  gardens,  but  neither  of  these 
afford  the  pleasure  to  most  people  that  is  given  by  beautiful  flowering  forms 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
a  moist  and  warm  climate  is  only,  or  chiefly,  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
foliage  plants. 

Old  residents  in  Bombay  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  beautiful, 
garden  of  Mr.  Lloyd  (then  Judge  of  the  Iligh  Court)  will  remember  the  dis- 
play made  there  by  a  profusion  of  lovely  flowering  plants  carefully  selected  to 
suit  the  climate,  and  lovingly  tended  by  his  own  hands — such  treasures  as 
Dipladenia's,  AUamandas,  Poivreas,  Combretums,  Hoyas,  Ixoras,  jSonerilas, 
Anthuriums,  Amaryllises,  Aphelandras,  and  a  hundred  other  choice  **  stove" 
flowering  gems,  to  which  a  fine  collection  of  ferns  acted  as  a  most  effective 
background. 

Is  it  true,  as  I  am  informed,  that  since  those  days,  some  twenty  years  or 
more  ago,  no  such  gardener  has  arisen  in  Bombay  ?  If  so,  with  the  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  water  that  now  exist,  I  can  quite  understand  the 
necessity  of  Mr.  Carstensen's  lectures.  In  the  few  notices  I  have  seen  of  late 
years  of  horticultural  exhibitions  in  Bombay,  I  have  been  surprised  to  observe 
the  very  scanty  mention  made  of  orchids,  a  family  of  wondrous  beauty,  and 
universally  admired  wherever  shown  in  good  condition,  a  family,  too,  of  which 
many  of  those  most  worth  growing,  would,  I  feel  sure,  thrive  admirably  under 
a  thin  coir  matting  shed  in  Bombay. 

Amongst  the  Indian  or  Eastern  varieties  suitable  for  the  Bombay  climate 
I  think  the  following  best  worth  growing: — MnA^s,  Acanthophippiums, 
Ajiaectochilus,  Calanthes,  in  many  varieties,  Coelogynes,  Cymbidiums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Dendrobes — the  two  latter  families  in  a  himdred  varieties,  all  beautiful — 
Saccolabiimis  and  Vandas.  Then  amongst  the  still  more  lovely  and  rare  species 
from  South  America  and  Africa  a  large  selection  may  be  made  commencing 
with  Angroecum  sesquipedalo — probably  the  most  wonderful  of  known  orchids — 
from  Madagascar,  Cattleyas ;  from  the  warm  moist  valleys  of  Columbia,  Brazil, 
and  Venezuela,  several  Lselias,  and  orchis,  Peristeria  elata,  "el  spirito  santo" 
of  the  Spaniards,  from  Panama,  Vanilla  Aromatica  and  all  the  Miltonias. 

The  "  cool "  Orchids  from  the  New  World,  such  as  Odontoglossums,  Lycastes 
and  Masdevallias,  which  thrivo  so  well  in  the  open  air  under  coir  matting  in 
my  garden,  would  not  be  suitable  for  your  climate  but  most  of  those  termed 
••  stove "   orchids  shoidd  find  a  congenial  air  in  Bombay,   Karachi,  Calcutta 
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and  Madras,  and  the  *'  cooF*  vai-ieties  mentioned  would  probably  do  well  at 
Maliablcshwar,  or  oven  at  Matheran, 

To  the  great  beauty  of  this  class  of  flowering  plants  may  be  added  as  an 
inducement  to  growing  them  the  lasting  value  of  their  blossoms ;  for  though 
some  are  evanescent,  others  remain  in  full  beauty  from  1  to  4  months,  and  a 
few,  as  the  Denhrohium  superbiens,  for  even  six  months. 

The  wonder  is  that  orchids  are  not  more  frequently  grown  by  those  fond  of 
beautiful  flowers.  If  I  can,  in  any  degree,  assist  any  person  inclined  to  enter 
on  this  facinating  branch  of  horticulture  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  they 
will  address  me  on  the  subject. 

FRANK  GBIFFITH. 

Kotagiri,  NilgxriSy  Qth  OdobeVy  1891. 

BOMBAY  FEBNERIES. 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  Mr.  Frank  Griffith's  letter,*  under  the  above 
heading,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  people  in  this  country  are  not  parti- 
cularly enthusiastic  about  the  cultivation  of  those  charming  ornaments  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom — ferns,  which  are  picturesquely  described  by  a  well-known 
writer  on  horticulture,  as  belonging  to  that  extensive  class  called  Cryptgams. 
"  which  celebrate  their  marriages  in  the  dark."  The  same  apathy  is  discerni- 
ble in  the  cultivation  of  orchids.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  apparent 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  these  two  genera  is  due  rather  to  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  of  cultivation,  than  to  any  want 
of  appreciation  of  their  merits  as  ornamental  plants.  Another  reason  I  believe 
to  be  the  migratory  character  of  EurojMjan  life  in  this  country.  People  as  a 
rule  are  disinclined  to  lay  out  money  in  gardens  and  plant-houses,  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  leave  behind,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  service,  perhaps  just  as  they  had  succeeded  in  rendering  their  home  sur- 
roundings beautiful,  by  gathering  around  them  a  fine  collection  of  plants. 
Those,  however,  who  are  more  or  less  domiciled  in  this  country  may  certainly 
do  more  than  they  have  done  to  popularise  the  art  of  gardening,  especially  in 
the  large  presidency  towns  in  India. 

Native  Chiefs,  such  as  Jeypore,  Oodeypore,  Gwalior,  Indoro,  and  some 
others,  have  in  recent  years  given  considerable  encouragement  to  high-class 
gardening  by  having  large  public  gardens  laid  out  at  their  capitals  with 
generally  a  skilled  European  gardener  to  direct  oi)erations.  But  they  might 
do  more  by  spreading  the  knowledge  and  love  of  horticulture  among  their 
subjects  by  the  training  of  apprentices  at  these  large  public  gardens.  When 
I  was  Superintendent  of  the  magnificent  "  Bam  Newas  "  public  gardens  at 
Jeypore  some  years  ago,  I  had  a  number  of  lads  xmdor  training,  who  proved 
very  apt  pupils,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  holding  responsible  posts  as  head 
maUeea  in  different  parts  of  Rajputana.  But  since  the  death  of  the  late 
•  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Qazette  on  10th  October,  1891. 
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Maharaja  no  European  gardener  has  supervised  those  gardens,  and  I  hear 
they  are  not  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  I  left  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  I  also,  like  Mr.  Griffiths,  will  be  glad  to 
assist  with  hints  and  suggestions  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  ferns  and 
orchids  successfully. 

H.  St.  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Allahabad,  Uth  October,  1891. 


VIII.— A  FASTING  SNAKE. 

On  the  29th  September,  1890,  a  Python  {Python  molurus)  was  brought  to 
the  Public  Gardens  here,  and  we  tried  it  with  various  animals  regularly  every 
fortnight,  but  until  the  9th  October,  1891,  it  ate  nothing,  when  it  took  a 
single  white  rat,  and  two  days  afterwards  it  took  two  more.  It  was  therefore 
without  food  for  a  year  and  ten  days,  during  which  time  it  changed  its  skin 
more  than  once,  and  always  looked  glossy  and  in  perfect  health. 

HAEOLD.  S.  FEEGUSON. 
Trevandrum,  S,  Travancore,  October,  1891. 


IX.— THE  SAGACITY  OF  THE  LANGOOR. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  Ballaji,  Patel  of  Kusba  Seraigaon, 
yesterday,  when  I  was  encamped  there  * — 

"  About  a  year  ago,'*  he  said,  pointing  to  a  well  in  a  (carden  by  the  roadside, 
surrounded  with  high  tamarind  trees,  '*  a  woman  of  the  Mali  caste  left  her  baby 
3  months  old  in  a  swing  by  the  well,  and  went  into  the  garden  to  work.  After  a 
while  she  returned  and  found  the  child  gone.  It  had  on  a  red  garment.  Search 
was  made  everywhere,  and  at  last  a  monkey  was  noticed  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
high  tamarind  trees  with  something  in  its  arms,  and  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  the 
child.  They  did  not  dare  to  do  anything,  but  went  off  to  a  distance  from  the  tree 
and  watched.  After  some  time  the  monkey  c.ime  down  and  put  the  child  back  in 
the  swing.     It  was  found  unhurt  and  the  little  hoy  is  alive  now." 

The  monkey  was  a  female,  and  belonged  to  the  common  species  known  at 
"  Langoor." 

FRED.  WRIGHT. 

ElUchpur,  m  November,  1891. 
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PE0CEBD1NG8  OP  THE  MBETINQ  HELD  ON  27th  JULY,  1891. 

The  nsaal  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  the  27th  Jaly,  Surgeon-General  W.  E.  Gates  presiding. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  daly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Captain  F.  J.  B.  Campbell  (Jhansi),  Mr.  P.  R.  Hutchinson,  P.  W.  D.  (Bombay),  Mr. 
Harrington  Bnlkley  (Kharagora),  Colonel  William  Scott  (Palanpnr),  Mr.  G.  0.  Whit- 
worth,  Bo.  O.S.  (Nasick),  Captain  8.  C.  Smith,  E.  A.,  (Colaba),  Mr.  F.  W.  F.  Fletcher 
(Tindivanam),  Mr.  T.  Rogers  Rean  (Bombay),  Major  E.  Balfe  (Simla),  Mr.  H.  A. 
Etole  (Cachar),  and  Captain  J.  A.  Bell  (Deoli). 

CONTRIBUTIONS  DURING  JULY. 
The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson,  then  acknowledged  the  following 
contiibations  to  the  Society's  collections  dnring  the  month :—  • 


Contribution. 


Description. 


Contributor, 


1  Snake  

1  Desert  Cat 

8  Antelopes'  Heads  ... 

1  Crocodile's  Skin 

3  Lizards  (alive)  

1  Large    piece     of    Black 

Coral. 
1  Young  Cobra  (alive) 

1  Lizard  (alive)  

1  Curiously  deformed  pair 

of  Cheetal  H  or  ns    ... 
1  Tortoise  (alive)  


Dipsas  gokool  

Pelis  ornata 

From  Africa 

C.  gangeticus    

Uroraastix  hardwiokii 
From  Ceylon 

Naga  tripudians   

Varanus  bengalensis 
Axis  nmculatus 

Testudo  elegauB   


Mr.  C.  E.  Kane. 
Major  L.  Fenton. 
Cownsjee     Diiishaw    and 

Bros. 
Captain  Q.  Sutton  Jones. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Howard, 
Genl.  La  Xouche. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fordham. 

Mr.  E.  Calthrop. 

Dr.      Walker       (through 

Brig.-Surg.  W.  Price). 
Rev.  B.  d'Monte. 


Minor  contributions  were  also  acknowledged  from  Mr.  E.  Giles,  Colonel  Carruthew, 
snd  Mr.  Dorabjee  Dadabhoy  Boottee. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  exchange ;  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products 
of  India,  Vols.  1  to  4,  from  the  Government  of  India;   List  of  the  Mammals  in  the 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  from  the  Trustees ;  and  Photograph  of  the  Traveller's 
Palm,  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Fernandez. 

DESIDERATA. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  stated,  for  the  information  of  those  members  who  are 
willing  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  Society's  collection  of  horns,  that  really 
good  specimens  of  the  following  are  much  wanted,  those  at  present  in  the  Society's 
Booms  being  deficient  in  size : — Wild  buffalo  (male  and  female),  Swamp  deer,  Neil- 
gherry  wild  goat,  and  Muntjao,  or  ribbed-faced  deer. 
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THE  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  stated,  in  reply  to  namerons  enquiries,  that  all  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal  are  still  available,  and  could  be  purchased  by  fnem- 
hers  at  Re.  1-4  each.  As  in  a  few  years  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal  would  in  all 
probability  be  of  considerable  ralne,  owing  to  the  expensive  plates  which  they  now 
contained,  members  were  recommended  to  see  that  their  files  are  complete,  and  to 
replace  any  numbers  which  might  be  missing  while  they  are  still  procurable. 

A  MAN-KILLING  BEAB.  • 
Mr.  Keginald  Gilbert  read  an  interesting  account  of  a  she-bear  which  had  attacked 
and  seriously  injured  four  or  five  persons,  in  the  State  of  Dharampore,  during  the  last 
year.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Barton  succeeded  in  killing  the  bear  and  her  two 
cubs  on  the  24th  May  last,  on  which  day  she  had,  without  any  provocation,  attacked 
and  killed  a  man  while  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  smoking.  It  was  found  on  examin- 
ing the  bear  that  the  bone  of  her  forearm  had  been  splintered  some  time  before,  and 
that  the  bullet  was  still  in  the  flesh.  The  wound  had  closed;  but  as  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation,  it  had  probably  given  her  much  pain,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  her  man-killing  proclivities. 

PROTECTIVE  RESEMBLANCES. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hart  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Hart  on  the  above  subject,  dwelling  parti- 
cularly on  the  similarity  in  appearance  borne  by  creatures  of  one  species  to  those  of 
another  which  enjoy  immunity  from  attack  by  reason  of  some  peculiar  quality  not 
possessed  by  their  imitators.  Mr.  Hart  illustrated  Mrs.  Hart's  paper  with  examples 
taken  from  the  Society's  collection  of  butterflies,  and  demonstrated,  with  much  clear- 
ness, this  curious  result  of  evolution  which  exists  more  particularly  in  the  insect 

world. 

A  PANTHER  EATING  A  PANTHER-  f 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Barton,  containing  an  account  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Ceylon  some  years  as:©,  when  a  female  panther  was  eaten  by 
another  (presumably  a  male)  after  it  had  been  woanded  by  a  bullet  while  they  were 
apparently  engaged  in  fighting.  The  question  which  remained  to  be  settled  was 
whether  the  struggle,  which  was  observed,  was  a  fight  between  two  hungry  animals 
of  the  same  species,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  victor  making  a  meal  off  the 
vanquished,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  lover's  quarrel  which,  ending  in  death,  had  for- 
nished  the  male  with  food. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OP  BIRDS.  J 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Aitken,  containing  an  important 
snggestion  that  the  Ornithological  Committee  of  the  Society  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  members  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  order  that  the  migrations  of 
various  birds  from  one  part  of  India  to  another  might  be  observed  and  recorded. 
Several  instances  were  given,  such  as  the  common  green   bea-eater  (Merops  ttWdw) 


*  See  page  276 
t  See  page  274 
t  See  page  268 
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wHoli  disappears  from  Bombay  aboat  the  beginning  of  April,  and  does  not  retom 
vntil  tbe  end  of  the  rains.    It  is  not  at  present  known  where  it  goes. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  suggestion  made  hy  Mr.  Aitken  was  a  valuable  one,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  acted  upon. 

SargeoD-Qeneral  Gates  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lady  and  gentlemen 
who  bad  written  the  papers,  all  of  which  shoald^  it  was  resolved,  be  pnblis  bed  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

The  meeting  then  ended. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING  HELD  ON  Isr  SEPTEMBER,  1891. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
Ist  September,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hart  presiding. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — Mr.  H.  H.  Q. 
Dunlop  (Poena),  Doctor  W.  H.  Quioke  (Kaira),  Mr.  J.  J.  Benson,  C.B.  (Porebunder), 
Surgeon-Major  John  H.  Newman  (Ajmere),  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  (Coorg),  Mr.  H.  B. 
Proctor  (Bombay)- 

CONTRIBUTIONS  DURING  AUGUST. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  then  acknowledged  the  following  con- 
tributions  received  daring  the  past  month: — 


Contributions. 


Description. 


Contributor. 


2  Squirrels  (alive) Sciurus  palmarum. 


1  Porcupine  Fish 

1  Snake  

1  Scaly  Ant  Eater  (alive) 

1  Black  Cobra  (alive)  

1  White  Crow    

1  Snake ' 

1  Hytena  (alive)  | 

1  Pair    deformed    Cheetal 
Horns. 
Skink  (alive)  with... 

Suakes  (alive)   

Cobras  (alive)    

Snake  

Large  Centipede  (alive) 

2  Black  Cobras  (alive) 
1  Crocodile's  Skin 

Dhaman 

Bird -Eating  Spider 

Snake 

Chameleon  (alive)... 

Cobra  

A  number  of  Insects... 
1  Snake  (alive) 


Diodon  hystrix. 
Tropidonotus  quincnnctiatos. 
Manis  pentadactylus. 
Naga  tripudians. 
Corvus  splendens. 
Dipsas  gokool 
HysBna  striata. 
Axis  maculatus. 

a  bifurcated  tail. 
Gongylopbis  oonicus. 
Naga  tripudians. 
Oligodon  subpunctatus. 
Scolopendra  gigantea.* 
Naga  tripudians. 
Crocodilns  palustris.  * 
Ptyas  muGosus 
Mygale  fasciatus. 
Gongylophis  conicus. 
Chameleo  oalcaratus. 
Naga  tripudians. 
Ac,  from  Jubbulpore. 
Daboia  elegans. 


Mr.   Tribhuvandas   Mun- 

galdas  Nuthoobhoy. 
Purchased. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Rean. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Oliver. 
Mr.  S.  Duigan. 
Mr.  A.  Elliott. 
Mrs.  Bisset. 
Mr.  F.  Prideaur. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Moffat. 

Mr.  T.  C.  H.  White. 

Rev.  F.  Dreckraann,  S.  J. 

Oapt.  W.  Ross. 

Uol.  Baddeley. 

M.  G.  H.  Alier. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fordham. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Elsworthy. 

Miss  A.  Walke. 

Oapt.  G.  M.  Porter,  R.  B. 

Mr.  Bori. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Turner. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Betham. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Barrow. 


MINOR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
From  Captain  the  Hon'ble  B.  Tyrwhitt  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Dargalker. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  do  France  pour  Juin,  1891.    In  exchange. 
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The  Destructive  iDseots  of  Victoria  (French).    From  Author. 
•  The  Victorian  Naturalist  (June  to  August,  1891).    In  exchange. 

Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.    In  exchange. 

The  Classification  of  Birds  (Bowdler  Sharpe).     From  Author. 

HesperiidsB  IndicoB  (E.  Y.  Watson),    From  Author. 

The  Indian  Forester  (August,  1891).     In  exchange. 

VerhandluDg  der  Zoologisch  botanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wein.    In  exohango. 

Pasteur  System  of  protective  Vaccination  for  Anthrax  (G.  J.  R.  Bajment).   From 
the  Author. 

A  VALUABLE  PRESENT  DECLINED. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Colonel  H.  L.  Nutt,  the  Political  Agent 
at  Savant  Vadi,  offering  to  present,  through  the  Society,  a  full-grown  young  male 
tiger  to  the  Victoria  Gardens.  The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  he  had,  after 
consulting  the  Municipal  Commissioner,  written  to  Colonel  Nutt,  with  much  reluc- 
tance, declining  his  valuable  present,  os  there  is  no  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
animal  at  the  Gardens.  Mr.  Phipson  added  that  the  recent  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  way  of  cages  at  the  Victoria  Gardens  were  principally  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Bombay  Tramway  Company,  H.  H.  the  Thakore  of  Bhownuggur,  and 
Sir  Dinshaw  Maneokjee  Petit ;  but  he  trusted  that  before  long  the  Municipality  would 
take  steps  to  improve  its  zoological  collections  in  this  respect  out  of  its  own  re- 
sources. Another  member  of  the  Society  had  a  short  time  ago  offered  to  obtain  a 
pair  of  Katty war  lions  for  the  Bombay  Zoo,  but  this  offer  had  also  to  be  declined  for 
the  same  reason. 

ON  ABNORMAL  HORNS. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  an  interesting  paper  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Morris, 
of  Bangalore,  entitled  *'  On  Abnormal  Horns  of  the  Indian  Antelope,  with  some  remarkg 
on  their  prohahle  causes" 

A  NEW  SPECIES  OP  PALM  CIVEf. 
The  next  paper  read  at  the  meeting  was  from  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Orissa,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Palm  Civet  (Paradoxtirus)  found  by  him,  which 
he  proposed  to  name  Paradoxurus  nictiiatans  from  the  fact  that  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane (or  third  eyelid)  is,  in  this  species,  most  perfectly  developed  and  constantly 
made  use  of.  The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  a  sketch  of  the  animal  received 
from  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Mintern  Brothers,  Loudon,  in  order 
that  an  illustration  may  accompany  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

THE  MAMMALIA  OP  SOMALI  LAND. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity  read  the  first  part  of  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  Mammalia 
of  Somali  Land,  containing  a  graphic  and  detailed  description  of  all  the  animals 
which  he  had  met  with  during  bis  two  sporting  toars  in  that  country.  The  remain* 
ing  portion  of  the  paper  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  whole  will  then 
be  published,  with  numerous  photographs,  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Mr.  Hart,  while  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Inverarity,  stated  that  the  paper 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  as  it  contained  information,  record- 
ed by  an  accurate  observer,  respecting  several  animals  about  which  voiy  little  had 
been  written. 
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DESCBIPnON   OF   A   NEW    SPECIES   OP   PALM-CIVET 
(PARADOXURUS )  FOUND  IN  ORISSA. 

By  James  Tatlor. 

{Read  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on\lBt  September  1891.) 

Receiced,  30  Jti/y,  1891. 

(  With  a  Plate. ) 

PaRADOXUKUS  NICTITATANl,     Sp.  nOV. 

Head  and  Body   2(/ 

TaU  IS' 

Greatest  length  oi  Skull 4' 

Ghreatest  breadth  of  Skull  1|'' 

Muzzle  blackish  browDf,  lighter  near  the  nose,  a  central  white  line 
down  the  muzzle.  Head  grizzled  black  and  white^  a  dark  line  through 
eye  to  cheek,  meeting  another  dark  band  from  comer  of  mouth,  en- 
closing a  whitish  infra-orbital  space.  Cheek  greyish-black  with  but 
few  white  hairs.  Forehead  grizzled  black  and  white,  lighter  over  the 
eyes,  with  central  black  line  down  the  forehead  to  muzzle.  Back  oi 
neck  and  shoulders  grizzled  black  and  white,  some  hairs  white,  some 
tipped  black,  others  all  blacky  forming  a  kind  of  saddle.  Chin  and 
throat  white,  a  broad  white  band  passing  up  behind  the  ears^  forming 
55 
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a  semi-collar.  Whiskers  mostly  black,  a  few  white  bristles.  The 
rest  of  the  body  and  tail  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  limbs 
and  belly. 


Last  May,  when  in  the  Kondmals — a  Goyemment  estate  in  the 
Gurjats  of  Orissa — a  Kondh  brought  me  in  this  new  Paradoxurus. 

It  was  a  beautiful  little  creature,  only  a  month  or  so  old  ;  its  body 
and  long  tail  a  lovely,  fluffy,  creamy-white,  relieved  by  the  dark 
markings  on  its  shoulders  and  head.  I  recognized  at  once  that  I  had 
struck  oil,  and  made  every  enquiry  about  the  animal.  Its  mother 
had  been  chased  and  killed  by  a  party  of  Kondhs ;  they  had  captured 
the  young  one  to  bring  to  me,  but  alas  !  had  eaten  its  mother. 

They  told  me  it  resembled  the  young  one  in  appearance,  but  was 
much  larger.  They  called  it  "  Markhor  Berana,"  from  its  long  tail, 
which  they  likened  to  that  of  the  "  Markhor  "  or  Langur  monkey. 

They  informed  me  it  was  very  rare,  only  met  with  in  the  deeper 
forests,  far  away  from  villages,  and  that  it  nested  in  trees. 

I  named  my  little  stranger  ''  Baja.^^  At  first  he  would  touch 
nothing  but  mangoes  and  milk ;  of  the  former  he  was  very  fond,  and 
would  eat  four  or  five  a  day.  Subsequently  I  fed  him  on  puddings 
made  of  rice  or  SQojee  and  milk  sweetened,  for  he  would  not  touch 
it  without  sugar.  I  occasionally  gave  him  a  little  meat,  either  raw 
or  cooked,  as  a  treat.  He  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  had  an 
omnivorous  appetite.  Rats,  birds,  white  ants,  grasshoppers,  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  were  eagerly  devoured*  He  attacked  and  killed  several 
small  harmless  snakes,  crushing  in  their  heads  with  his  needle-like 
teeth. 

I  used  to  let  him  out  of  his  cage  a  good  deal,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  scampering  about  the  house  with  his  tail  held  straight  out  behind 
him,  and  carefully  kept  from  touching  the  groimd.  He  was  a  clean 
little  beast,  but  on  maturing  he  developed  a  sickly  odour,  caused  by  a 
secretion  from  two  subcaudal  glands. 

He  became  very  tame  and  would  climb  up  on  to  my  knees  and 
shoulders  for  a  spoonful  of  sweet  tea,  of  which  he  was  excessively 
fond.  On  several  occasions  when  he  climbed  into  a  tree  and  we  were 
almost  fearing  we  should  lose  him,  I  have  coaxed  him  back  by  rattliRg 
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m  spoon  against  a  tea-cup.  Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
would  scramble  up  the  wooden  posts  of  the  verandah,  like  a  cat,  and 
sleep,  curled  into  a  ball,  on  the  beams.  He  used  to  lie  flat  on  his 
back  at  other  times,  in  the  most  human  positions,  with  his  head 
resting  on  one  arm,  and  was  a  very  interesting  pet.  Although  he 
objected  to  have  his  body  touched,  I  used  to  carry  him  about  by  his 
tail  without  his  struggling  or  attempting  to  get  away. 

The  tail  was  much  developed  in  bone  and  muscle,  of  equal  length 
to  his  head  and  body,  and  appeared  to  be  a  most  powerful  organ, 
much  more  so  than  its  use  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  warrant,  but  I 
noticed  he  used  it  much  in  balancing  himself  when  walking  on  a 
thin  branch.  Also  when  descending  a  post,  head  first,  he  would  half 
curl  it  roimd  the  wood,  and  by  pressing  hard  with  it  would,  by  this 
means,  assist  in  supporting  himself.  Coming  down  a  clothes-horse  I 
noticed  he  used  to  hook  his  tail  over  one  bar  when  descending  to  a 
lower.  The  tail  was  therefore  decidedly  semi -prehensile  and  of  con- 
siderable use  to  an  arboreal  animal  like  himself. 

His  temper  was  not  sweet,  being,  without  doubt,  short  and  nasty ; 
he  considered  his  cage  as  his  castle,  and  actively  objected  to  any 
trespass  on  his  domain.  He  would  spit  and  swear  like  a  cat,  and, 
with  his  long  fluffy  hair  all  on  end,  looked  the  handsome  little  spit- 
fire he  was.  A  rare  bully,  too,  he  was ;  he  knew  the  dogs  had  been 
forbidden  to  molest  him,  and  he  would  creep  up  to  them  when  sleeping, 
nip  their  tails,  and  frisk  off  in  the  cheekiest  manner  imaginable. 
The  younger  dogs  he  used  to  worry  until  they  left  the  verandah  in  ^ 
disgust. 

When  pleased  with  himself  and  all  the  world,  he  would  roll  him- 
self into  a  ball^  bury  his  nose  in  his  tail,  and  pour  forth  his  happiness 
in  a  low  chirruping  purr  which  he  would  keep  up  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

I  have  also  heard  him  make  strange  squeaking  and  chattering 
noises  like  a  nestful  of  young  mice.  His  front  feet  were  rounded  and 
resembled  those  of  a  cat,  but  with  semi-retractile  claws ;  the  hind  feet 
were  more  like  those  of  a  squirrel,  his  gait  moreover  was  more  like 
that  of  that  animal  than  of  any  other.  The  chief  feature  that  I 
remarked  was  the  great  development  of  the  nictitating  membrane. 
This  was  as  perfect  as  in  many  birds,  and  could  be  easily  drawn  over 
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the  pupil.  It  was  put  in  action  at  long  and  varyinginterraU,  but  waa 
in  use  throughout  the  day.  I  was  so  struck  by  this  unusual  develop* 
ment  that  I  have  named  the  animal  from  this  peculiarity.  Latterly 
he  slept  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  being  very  restless  at 
night,  p{U)ing  to  and  fro  in  his  cage  and  not  sleeping  a  wink  until 
daybreak. 

After  keeping  in  good  health  for  some  seyen  months,  one  morning 
I  found  he  was  biting  the  hair  from  the  root  of  his  tail.  I  applied 
lotions  and  ointments  without  avail,  the  irritation  spread  up  his  back 
and  do^n  the  tail,  and  he  could  not  be  kept  from  savagely  biting  his 
flesh.  Despairing,  at  last,  of  curing  him,  and  fearing  to  lose  the  skin 
as  a  specimen,  I,  with  great  reluctance,  administered  a  tea-spoonful  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  He  gave  two  piercing  screams,  but  nevertheless 
life  was  not  extinct  until  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  after  adminis** 
tering  this  large  dose. 

Up  to  my  leaving  the  Kondmals,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  another 
specimen — although  I  heard  of  one, — nor  am  I  surprised.  The  retir- 
ing disposition  of  this  creature,  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  the  dense 
forests  which  it  inhabits,  all  tend  to  make  it  a  very  rare  capture. 

JAMES  TAYLOR. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  TRAVANCORE. 

By  H.  S.  Ferguson,  f.l.s. 

Befobb  giving  a  list  of  the  butterflies  of  the  Native  State  of 
Travancore,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  and  of  its  climate,  to  explain  the  somewhat 
peculiar  constitution  of  its  fauna. 

Travancore  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  more  or  less  triangular  in 
shape,  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  peninsula :  it  stretches  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  the  extreme  south,  northwards  for  about  174  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  partly  by  the  Native  State  of  Cochin  and  partly 
by  the  British  district  of  Coimbatore.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  while  on  the  east  the  water-shed  of  the  range  of  hills  whidi 
runs  from  Cape  Comorin  northwards  parallel  to  the  coast  is,  with  a 
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hiw  exceptions^  the  boundarj.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  75  milesu 
Zoologically  it  belongs  to  the  Geylonese  sub-division  of  the  orientid 
region. 

The  chain  of  hiUs  for  the  first  half  of  its  length,  that  is  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Achankoyil  gap,  rises  rather  abruptly  from  the  level 
of  the  low  country,  and  consists  merely  of  a  single  ridge  with  out- 
lying  spurs,  so  that,  standing  upon  the  boundary,  you  can,  in  many 
places,  look  down  on  the  one  hand  into  the  flat  land  on  the  British 
side,  and  on  the  other  into  the  low  country  of  Travancore,  thus  afford- 
ing a  great  contrast,  for  the  latter  is  not  flat  but  consists  of  a  succession 
of  low  hills  divided  by  narrow  valleys,  which  are  usually  filled  with 
paddy,  the  hills  being  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth,  so  that 
the  eye  is  carried  down  over  a  succession  of  dark  green  ridges^ 
interrupted  only  by  the  bright  green  of  the  paddy  lands,  and  the 
gleam  of  water  in  the  large  lakes,  to  the  light  green  of  the  belt  of 
eocoa-nut  palms  that  fringes  the  white  sand  beyond,  and  so  down  to 
the  sea.  These  lakes,  or  '^  back*waters,''  as  they  are  called,  are  close  to 
the  sea,  and,  being  united  by  canals  parallel  to  the  coast,  form  a  water* 
way  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  country. 

This  first  half  of  the  range  has  an  average  height  of  4,500  feet ; 
only  two  of  the  peaks  reach  5,000  feet,  Agasthiar  being  6,800  feet 
high,  while  Mahindragerry  is  5,500.  The  first  forty  miles  of  the 
range  from  Cape  Comorin  are  known  as  the  Ashambu  hills,  and 
include  the  second  of  the  two  peaks  mentioned.  The  next  part  is 
not  known  by  any  general  name,  but  includes  Agasthiar  (6,200  feet), 
Ghimmunji  (4,800  feet) ,  and  Ponmudi,  a  grass  hill,  3,500  feet  high .  It 
ends  at  the  Ariankdvu  pass,  1,210  feet  high.  About  8  miles  further 
is  the  Achankovil  pass,  about  1,470  feet  high ;  a  strong  ridge  2,000 
to  8,000  feet  separates  the  two  valleys. 

From  base  to  summit  the  hills  of  this  part  of  the  range  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  evergreen  forest,  and  there  is  very  little 
grass,  in  fact  it  only  grows  in  some  of  the  outlying  spurs  and  on  the 
more  exposed  ridges.  From  the  Achankovil  pass  the  ridge  gradually 
rises  and  broadens,  till  it  forms,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  a 
table«land  of  unexplored  forest,  impassable  by  reason  of  its  deep 
ravines  ^d  heavy  imdergrowth ;  this  part  stretches  for  about  1 5  miles, 
and  is  known  as  the  Panthalam  hills.    Its  character  then  changes. 
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and  we  have  instead  of  continuous  forest  a  grass-covered  plateau 
with  scattered  patches  of  forest  at  about  the  same  elevation^  to  this 
the  name  of  Pirmerd  has  been  given  on  account  of  the  presence  there, 
at  some  former  period,  of  a  "pir"  or  hermit.  This  plateau  extends 
some  forty  miles  to  the  Cardamom  hills^  when  forest  again  takes  the 
place  of  grass,  and  the  range  gradually  rises  till  it  forms  the  **  high 
range,"  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  6,500  feet,  while  the 
highest  peak  (Aneimudi)  reaches  8,870  feet.  This  peak  is  the  centre 
from  which  spring  the  Aneimullay  on  the  north  and  the  Palni  hills 
on  the  east.  One  characteristic  of  the  whole  range  is  the  presence  of 
a  reed  called  irul  or  etah,  botanically  Beeaha  tramncorica,  which  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  many  places  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
growth  whatever. 

The  annual  rainfall  varies  in  different  parts^  but  is  abundant 
everywhere,  except  in  the  extreme  south.  In  Trevandrum  in  the  low 
country,  aboUt  50  miles  from  Cape  Oomorin,  it  averages  66  inches, 
distributed  as  follows : — 33  inches  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  23  in  the 
north-east,  and  9  in  the  dry  months.  Forty  miles  south  the  rainfall 
is  only  25  inches  in  all;  while  40  miles  north  at  Quilon  it  is  62,  29 
and  8,  and  some  40  miles  further  north  still  at  Alleppy  it  ii^  70,  37 
and  13  in  the  same  periods. 

It  is  this  abundant  rain-supply  that  keeps  down  the  temperature, 
for  though  Trevandrum  is  less  than  10  degrees  from  the  equator,  the 
temperature  averages  only  85^^  and  rarely  rises  above  90^  in  the  hot 
weather. 

In  the  Ashambu  hills  the  rainfall  is  from  80  to  100  inches,  at 
Ponmudi  it  is  180^  at  Pirmerd  it  is  207,  and  on  the  high  range 
about  104. 

The  average  temperature  on  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of  2^100  feet 
is  about  75^  F. 

Travancore  then  may  be  characterized  as  a  country  having  a  hot 
moist  climate,  an  abundant  vegetation,  and  an  even  temperature.  I 
first  began  collecting  butterflies  in  1878,  and  for  abo.ut  two  years  and 
a  half  collected  almost  entirely  in  the  Ashambu  range  and  about 
Ponmudi.  Since  then  I  have  collected  off  and  on,  in  or  about 
Trevandrum,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  collecting  for  more 
than  a  week  or  two  in  the  year  on  the  hills.    I  have  latterly 
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employed  a  native  to  collect  for  the  museum  here.  Trevandrum  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  within  20  miles  in  a  direct 
line  of  the  foot  of  the  hills.  At  first  I  did  not  label  each  butterfly  as 
I  took  it,  but  merely  kept  a  list  and  sent  duplicates  from  time 
to  time  to  be  identified.  One  butterfly  alone  I  am  unable  to  vouch 
for  personally,  Tajuria  maculata;  it  was  given  to  me  in  1879 
by  Mr.  Garrett,  a  planter  who  was  living  on  the  next  estate. 
Mr.  de  Nic^vOle,  to  whom  I  sent  the  specimen  some  years  later,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  for  its  occurrence  in  Travancore,  as 
it  had  only  been  recorded  from  the  hills  of  North-Eastem  India^ 
and  I  had  not  labelled  the  specimen  at  the  time  I  received  it  from 
Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  think,  however,  there  is  room  for  doubt,  for 
Mr.  Garrett  collected  only  in  Travancore,  and  received  no  exchanges 
from  any  one,  and  I  can  vouch  that  the  specimen  I  received  from 
him  was  the  one  identified  by  Mr.  de  Nic^ville  as  T.  maculata. 
I  have  therefore  included  it  in  my  list. 

Panuly  NYMPHALIDJI. 
Subfamily  EupLiBiNJs,  Moore. 

G  roup  lAmniiuBf  Moore. 

1 .  Heida  malabarica,  Moore. 

1,000  to  3,000  ft.,  fairly  common.  On  one  occasion  I  found  numbers  of 
them  floating  about  the  trees  in  the  forest  at  Pirmerd.  1  haye  not  seen 
them  in  such  numbers  on  any  other  occasion; 

2.  DanaU  Clirutnala)  UmtUace,  Cramer. 

Common  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  summits. 
8.    DanaU  {Jirumala)  sejttentrionis,  Butler. 
Fairly  common. 

4.  Danais  {Limnas)  chrysippui,  Linnaeus. 

Abundant,  especially  at  low  elevations. 

5.  Danais  {Salatura)  genutia,  Cramer. 
Even  more  common  than  P.  ehrysippus* 

6.  Danais  {Parantica)  aglea,  Oramer. 

Common  in  the  low  country  about  Trevandrum  and  at  low  elevations  in 
the  hills,  less  so  in  the  higher  ones.  i 

7.  Danais  (Badacara^Um^iriensis,  Moore.  )  "^"^^^^I 
Fairly  common  from  2,000  ft.  upwards.  / 

8.  Euplaa  (Crastia)  core,  Cramer. 

Common  all  the  year  round  in  the  low  country. 

9.  Euplaa  {Pademma)  kollari,  Felder. 

Not  uncommon  at  low  elevations. 
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10.  Eviplata  (Narmada)  eoreoideSt  Moore. 

Often  associated  with  C.  core.    Fairly  common. 
Subfamily  SatYbin2B. 

11.  Myccdem  {Virapa)  anoxias,  Hewitson. 

Not  uncommon,  2,000  to  4,000  ft.    Always  in  forest. 
12.    MycalesU  {Orsotriana)  fnandatOf  Moore. 
Form  mandosa,  Bntler. 
Common,  found  in  the  plains  and  up  to  8,000  ft.    Mandoia  is  the  dry-season 

form. 

13.  Mycnlem  {Calysisme)  blasius,  Fabricius. 
Fairly  common  on  grassy  lands. 

14.  Myealedi  (Caiysisme)  tnineus,  Linnaeus. 

^ormjusHna.    Common.    Found  on  the  sides  of  roads  in  forest. 

15.  Mycalens  (Calysisme)  perseus,  Fabricius. 
Form  fritala,  Moore. 

Common. 

16.  MycdUms  {Niaianga)  oculus,  Marshall. 
Common  in  forest  over  3,000  ft. 

17.  Mycalens  {Nissanga),  jmonia,  Buthr. 

Not  uncommon.    I  have  taken  it  sparingly  in  the  low  country  round  Trevan- 
drum  and  in  forest  below  at  1,000  ft.    It  occurs  commonly. 

18.  Lethe  europa,  Fabricius. 

Rare ;  one  specimen  taken  in  the  plains  near  Trevandram,  another  on 
the  high  range. 

19.  Leihe  todara,  Moore. 

Not  common.    2,000  to  6,000. 

20.  Lethe  neelgherriensia,  Gu^rin. 
Common.    At  2,000  ft.  and  upwards, 

21.  Ypthima  baldus,  Fabricius. 

Common  on  the  hills  from  the  foot  to  about  3,000  ft. 

22.  Ypthima  huebneri,  Kirby. 

Common  in  the  low  country  about  Trevandrum  in  grass. 

23.  Ypthima  ceylotdca,  Hewiuon. 

Rare ;  I  took  two  specimens,  at  about  4,000  ft.,  on  the  boundary  between 
Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  and  a  third  in  the  Achancovil  gap,  about  800  ft. 

24.  Ypthima  chenui,  Guerin. 

Not  uncommon.  I  have  taken  it  at  about  800  ft.,  and  it  is  probably  to  be 
found  on  the  high  range,  as  Mr.  Hampson  says,  it  is  **  found  on,  the 
Anaymalai  hills." 

25.  Ypthima  ypthimoides.  Moore. 

Common  in  grass  land  on  the  hills  over  3,500  ft. 

26.  Zip^ftis  saitit,  Hewitson. 

Not  uncommon,  2,000  to  3,000  ft. 
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tt7*    Melwntis  aswa,  Moore. 

Rare,  found  only  on  the  hillf« 
Sd.    MelaniHs  bela,  Moore. 

Yery  rare;  one  specimen  only  takes. 
80.    Melamtii  leda,  Linnssus, 
Fordi  ismene,  Cramer » 

Very  common,  flies  at  dusk  in  the  low  country.    Abnndtnt  in  tke  kills  in 
heavy  forest  where  there  is  no  undergrowth. 
31.    PartmHrtkma  marskalH,  Wood-Mason. 

I  have  taken  this  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  July  in  Etah 
jungle  {Beeska  trav(mcofica).  It  is  by  no  means  common.  Mr.  Imray  writes 
to  me  from  Pirraerd{  '*They  appear  from  May  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  only  frequent  thick  Etah  jungle ;  I  have  taken  them  on  the  wing 
only  on  damp  drizcly  days.'' 

Subfamily  Eltmniinju 
$2.    Ehfmnias  coMdata^  Butler, 
Common  up  to  3,000  ft. 

Subfamily  Morphine. 

33.  Amathuia  p1Mppu$y  LinuKus. 

Rare.  I  have  only  taken  two  specimens  in  Trevandrum.  I  saw  a  third 
which  settled  on  the  ceiling  cloth  of  the  porch  of  a  house  where  I  was 
making  a  eall,  when  I  caused  some  surprise  by  suddenly  dashing  out  of 
the  room,  into  the  porch,  only  to  see  il.    jfkidipput  calmly  flit  away. 

34.  DUcophora  lepida,  Moore^ 

Male  rare,  female  very  rare.  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen  of  the  latter. 
The  male  I  have  taken  always  near  streams  in  heavy  forest  at  about 
2,500  ft.  elevation.  The  one  specimen  of  the  female  I  took  flew  from 
under  the  overhanging  bank  of  a  stream  in  a  belt  dividing  two  clearings 
on  the  My  nail  coffee  estate. 

Subfamily  Xcrmikm, 
35^    TelcMnia  9to/«,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  aud  up  to  2,000  ft.  in  the  hills. 

Subfamily  NvHPHALiNiB. 

36.  Ergolit  merione,  Cramer. 

37.  Ergolis  taprobanM,  Westwood« 
Sd.     Ergolis  ariadne,  Linnaeus. 

39.  Ewrifms  consinUUM,  Westwood. 

Very  rare.  Mr.  Gkirrett  took  one  specimen  near  Ariankave  which  is  now 
in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

40.  Cnpha  erymunthuit  Drury. 
Common  up  to  3,000  ft. 
66 
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41.  Atella  pkalmUha,  Drury. 

Common. 

42.  Cethosia  mahratta,  Moore. 

Common  from  foot  of  hills  up  to  3,000  ft. 

43.  Cynthia  salomay  Swinhoe. 

Fairly  common.    The  male  more  so  than  the  female. 

44.  Rohana  camiba,  Moore. 

Rare,  Mr.  Doherty  records  it  from  Pirmerd.  Mr.  Tmray  has  also  taken  it 
there  at  an  elevation  of  2,400  ft.,  and  I  have  received  a  specimen  from 
the  high  range. 

45.  Precis  iphita,  Cramer. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hills  up  to  3,000  fb. 

46.  Jtmoma  aimaHa,  Linneeus. 

Form  asterie,     Linnaeus. 

Common  in  the  low  country ;  the  latter  appears  to  he  the  wet-seaaon  form. 
47*    Junonia  atlites,  Linnaaus. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

48.  Junorda  lemomas,  Linnaeus. 

Common  in  the  hills  up  to  2,500  ft. 

49.  Junonia  hierta,  Fahricius. 

Common.    Often  found  settling  on  the  roads  or  in  open  spaces. 

50.  JtijfOfita  orithyia,  Linnaeus. 

Common  in  the  low  country ;  of  the  same  hahits  as  the  last. 

51.  Neptis  ordonia,  StoU. 
Form  plagioaa,  Moore. 

N.  hordonia  is  the  web-season  form,  and  is  much  commoner  than  iV.  plagiosa. 

52.  Neptis  virqfa,  Moore. 

Kare.    Two  specimens  taken  near  Trevandrum  in  July,  1890. 

53.  Neptis  varmonat  Moore. 

Common  in  the  hills  and  plains  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

54.  Neptis  kallaura,  Moore. 

Rare.    Taken  on  the  hills  near  Mynall  estate  and  also  on  the  high  range. 

55.  Neptis  jumbah,  Moore. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  and  up  to  3,000  ft.  in  the  hills. 

56.  Cirrhochroa  relata,  de  Nicdville. 

57.  Cirrhochroa  thais,  Fahricius. 

58.  Cirrhochroa  smnhcei,  Butler. 

All  these  are  fairly  common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hills  up  to 
3,000  ft. 

59.  Hypolimnas  bolina,  Linnseus. 

Very  common  in  the  Ll!ls  up  to  3,000  ft. 

60.  hypolimnas  misippur^  LinnsBus. 

Common.    Omy  one  form  of  the  femaie  occurs  ''mimicking*'  L.  ehrysipp9i* 
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61.  Arpynms  mpke,  LinnsBVLS, 

Found  rarely  at  Pirmerd,  common  on  the  hif<h  range,  the  male  more  lo 
than  the  female. 

62.  Parthenoi  mrens,  Moore. 

Common  on  the  lower  slopes  up  to  1,200  ft. 

63.  Modma  procriiy  Cramer. 
Common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

64.  Atkyma  periuSi  LinnsBQs. 
Bather  rare*    2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

65.  Atkyma  mahesay  Moore. 

Very  rare.    Only  one  specimen  taken  at  2,000  ft. 

66.  Atkyma  $elenophora,  Kollar. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  hills,  the  female  is  rarer  than  the  male. 

67.  Atkyma  inarina,  Butler. 

Very  rare.    One  specimen  only  taken  in  July,  1890,  near  Trevandrum. 

68.  EuthaUa  eveUna,  Stoll. 

Rather  rare.  I  have  taken  it  in  June  and  July  near  Trevandrum  and  up  to 
1,800  ft.  in  the  hills. 

69.  EuthaUa  lepidea,  Butler. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hills  up  to  8,000  ft.  It  has  a  hahit 
of  flying  into  the  verandah  in  the  low  country  and  settling  on  the  white 
walls  or  ceiling  cloth. 

70.  Eutkalia  garuda,  Moore, 

Very  common  hoth  in  plains  and  hills.  A  form  of  the  male  occurs  in 
which  the  discal  spots  are  obsolete. 

71.  EuthaUa  lubentina,  Cramer. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  low  country,  not  found  on  the  hills* 

72.  Pyrameis  cardui,  Linnaeus. 

Common  near  Trevandrum  and  up  to  3,000  ft.  in  the  hills. 

73.  Pyrameis  indica,  Herbst. 

Rare  in  the  south,  and  not  under  4,000  ft.  elevation.  Common  in  the  high 
range. 

74.  Vanessa  canace^  Linnssns. 

Common  on  the  hills,  generally  found  near  streams. 

75.  CyresHs  thyodamas,  Boisduval. 
Common  on  the  hills. 

76.  Kattima  phUarehus,  Westwood. 

Not  common.  This  is  the  KaUima  having  the  apical  process  of  the  forewing 
long,  the  base  of  the  wings  blue,  and  no  hyaline  discal  spots. 

77.  KalUma  wofdi,  Moore. 

Not  common.  In  this  the  base  of  the  wings  is  greenish,  and  there  are  two 
prominent  discal  hyaline  spots  on  the  forewing. 
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78.  DoleschalUa  polibete,  Cramer. 

Rare.  I  have  only  taken  two  spedmene,  one  on  the  hilla,  one  near 
TreTandrum. 

79.  CAorodret  sekreiberi,  Godart. 

Very  rare.  I  have  only  once  seen  what  I  helieve  to  he  this  hutterfly,  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Bonrdillon  sent  me  a  single  forewing  that  he  picked  up  on  the 
hills.    Mr.  Imray  has  taken  it  on  Pirmerd  at  an  elevation  of  3,700  ft. 

80.  Charaaes  athamast  Dmry. 

Common  on  the  hills  from  the  foot  up  to  about  3,000  ft. 

81.  Charastesfabius,  Fabricius. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country,  not  found  in  the  hills. 

82.  CharaaeM  tmna,  Butler, 

Not  uncommon  in  the  low  country  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Family  LEMONIIDiE. 
Subfamily  Libythjsinjk. 

83.  Libythea  myrrha,  Godart. 
Form  rama,  Moore. 
Common  on  the  high  range. 

Subfamily  Nbmbobiin^. 

84.  Abisara  prunosa,  Moore. 

Common  in  the  hills  at  the  sides  of  roads  in  jungle,  also  in  the  low  country. 
They  vary  a  good  deal,  and  some  are  quite  undistinguishable  from  A. 
suffusa  of  the  Nilgiries. 

FamUy  LYC^INID-B. 

85.  NeopUhecops  zaimora,  Butler. 

Common  in  the  low  country.  The  dry  and  wet-season  broods  do  not  differ 
much  in  the  extent  of  the  white  markings. 

86.  Spalgis  epius,  Westwood. 

I  have  taken  this  near  Trevandrum,  and  up  to  2,000  ft.  on  the  hills.  It  is 
fairly  common. 

87.  Chiladeg  laiut,  Cramer. 

Bare* 

88.  Cyanirii  dkasa,  Horsfield. 

Fairly  common  over  3,000  ft.  on  the  hills. 

89.  Cyamris  puspa,  Horsfield. 

I  have  only  taken  the  form  of  the  male  which  has  no  white  on  the  disc. 

90.  Cyamris  albidisca,  Moore. 

I  have  not  taken  this,  but  it  is  recorded  from  the  Annamalai  hills. 

91.  Cyamris  limbatus,  Moore. 
£9ot  common. 

92.  Zisera  oHs,  Fabricius. 

Very  common  in  the  low  eountry  in  grass. 
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^3.    AganaA  gamra^  Lederer. 

Rare*    I  have  oiily  taken  one  speciioen  near  Trevandrum  in  Mbiioh*  1886^ 
^.     Talicada  nyseus,  Gu^rin. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country,  and  up  to  2,500  ft  on  the  hilb^ 

95.  Bverei  argiades,  Pallas. 

Fairly  common  tn  the  low  country. 

96.  Naraduba  macrophthalma,  Felder. 
Fairly  common. 

97.  Nacadtioa  atrjda,  Horsfteld. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hilli. 
;  98.    Nacadkba  ardates,  Moore. 

Both  the  tailed  and  tailleu  forms  occur  on  the  hilli  at  low  elevadoBs. 
99.    Nacadtu/a  dana,  de  Nic^ille. 

I  have  only  one  specimen  of  this  taken  in  January,  1890,  in  tW  low  aovmiiy^ 
which  Mr.  Hampson  identified  for  me. 
100.    Janddes  bochus,  Cramer. 
Not  common  on  the  hills. 

101.  Lampides  elpi$t  Godart. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hills. 

102.  Lampides  alianua,  Fahricius. 
Equally  common  with  the  last. 

108.     Catochrytcyps  ttrabo^  Fahricius. 
Common  in  the  low  country. 

104.  Catochry^ops  cnejus^  Fahricius. 
Not  common. 

105.  Catochrysops  pandmfo^  Ron^eXd. 

Rare.    I  have  only  uken  one  specimen  each  of  the  dry  aad  wet-seatoD 
forms. 
i06.     CastaUus  rosimoMf  Fahricius. 
Common  in  the  hills. 

107.  C'dstalius  ethiont  Doubleday  and  Hewitson. 
Not  so  common  as  the  last. 

108.  CastaUus  decidia,  Hewitson. 
Not  common. 

109.  Pclyommatus  bmtieus,  Linnseus. 
Very  common  in  the  low  country. 

110.  Amblypodia  naradoides,  Moore. 

Male  not  common,  female  rare.    I  have  two  specimens  frmn  the  hills  andf 
two  from  low  country. 

111.  Iraot9  timoUon,  Stoll. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  June.    I  have  not  taken  haota  meee^as^ 
which  Mr.  de  Nicdville  appears  to  think  19  the  dry- weath^ form* 
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112.  Snrtndra  quercetorumt  Moore. 

Fairly  common  on  the  hilU*  This  agrees  with  the  lAoasorements  of  Moore'a 
&  discalii,  but  the  "pale  ochreous  discal  area"  is  by  bo  means  prominest 
in  the  female. 

113.  Arkopala  centaurus,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  from  December  to  April,  i «#,,  throvgboiit  tW 
dry-season. 

114.  Arkopala  amwUes,  Hewitson. 

Not  so  common  as  the  last,  taken  in  the  low  country  in  May  and  June« 

11 5.  Arkopala  canaraica,  Moore. 

Not  common.    I  have  taken  three  specimens,  one  in  October,  one  hi 
November,  and  one  in  June  near  Trevandrum. 
116%    Cmretis  atrcuata,  Moore. 

I  have  one  specimen  taken  near  Trevandrum  in  August,  1890. 
117.     Cvretis  luHi,  Doubleday  and  Hewitson. 

I  have  taken  one  male  in  the  hills  and  two  near  Trevandrum,  which  I  take 
to  be  this  species.    The  females  of  this  and  the  last  I  cannot  discriminate. 
I  have  not  taken  the  ochreous  form  of  the  female. 
118«    ZeBua  chrpsomallm,  Hubner. 

Fairly  common  about  Trevandrum  in  June  and  July. 
119.    Csmeaa  choHs,  Oodart. 

I  have  only  taken  one  male  on  the  hills. 
12li.    Apktueus  pidcarmi,  Fabricim. 

Comoion  in  the  low  country  in  June* 

121.  Apkiutus  lohita,  florsfield. 

Common.    The  markings  ott  the  vnderside  vary  considerably. 

122.  Apkmeui  ooncanns,  Moore. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  low  country. 

123.  Ttgmria  indra,  Moore. 

F&irly  common  in  the  low  country  from  October  to  December. 

124.  Tajwria  maculata,  Hewitson. 

I  received  one  specimen  of  this  from  Mr.  Garrett,  a  planter,  who  took  it  on 
the  hilla  near  Ponmudi,  at  1,000  ft.  elevation,  in  1879. 

125.  Tajwria  longimu,  Fabricius. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  June,  July  and  August.  I  have  also 
taken  it  in  February. 

126.  Tajuriajekana,  Moore. 

Rare.  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen,  a  male  near  Trevandrum,  in 
June,  1888. 

127.  Zeltui  etoku,  Fabricius. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  June  and  again  in  November* 

128.  Cheritrajqffra,  Butler. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  hills  from  2,000  ft.  upward. 
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129.  RatMnda  amor,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  from  April  to  July* 

130.  CatmpcBidlma  elegans,  Druce. 

Rare.    I  hare  only  taken  one  specimen  near  Trerandrum  in  FebnMij^  I880i 

131.  LoxMra  may  a,  Moore. 

Common  abont  the  foot  of  the  hills  up  to  1,000  ft. 

132.  Deudcrut  epijarboi,  Moore. 

Common  in  the  low  country  in  the  rainy  season. 

133.  Kerala  tchistacea,  Moore. 

Common  in  the  low  country  in  both  seasons. 

134.  RAfola  Itmkana,  Moore. 

Rare.    I  have  taken  one  specimen  in  October,  1889,  and  another  hi  Jme 
1890,  near  Trevandrum. 

135.  Rapaia  latuiuui,  Moore. 

Rare.    I  have  taken  one  specimen  in  June,  1888,  and  another  in  Narcnber, 
1890,  near  Trevandtum. 

136.  Riqmla  melampiu,  Cramer. 
Rare. 

137.  BMakara  su§riva,  Horsfield. 

Fairly  common  near  Trevandrum  in  the  wet  season. 

138.  Viraehoia  Uocrates,  Fabricius. 

Not  common.    I  have  only  taken  it  in  June  in  the  low  country. 

139.  Virackolm  perse^  Hewitson. 

Rare.    I  have  only  taken  one  female  and  tvro  males  near  Trevandmw. 
149.    Smthusa  chmndrana,  Moore. 

[  have  taken  two  males  on  the  hills  in  South  Travancore  in  1880. 

Family  PAPILIONID^. 
Subfamily  Pibrinjb. 

141.  Leptoiia  xiphia,  Fabricius. 

Not  common.    I  have  only  taiten  it  in  the  hills.->l,000  to  4,000  ft. 

142.  Term$  htcabe,  Linnsus. 
Form  kecabeoides^  M^n^tri^s. 

„    (Biiope,  M^n^tries. 
„    txcttvata^  Moore. 
„    swinhoei,  BuUer. 
Common  both  in  the  low  country  and  the  hills. 

143.  Tertu.  libytheoy  Fabricius. 
Form  dromif  Horsfield. 

„    rubella t  Wallace. 
Hills  2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

144.  Terias  ketat  Boisduval. 

This  has  been  sent  to  me  from  Pirmerd. 
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145.    Catoptrdia  catilla,  Cramer. 
<146.    Catop^Uia  crocale,  Cramer. 

Pouii4  in  abundance  together  in  the  dry-weatber  hi  tbe  low  coantry  and  np 
to  ^,000  ft.  on  tbe  hills. 

147.  Caiopnlia  gnomOt  Fabriciui. 

148.  Catopnlia  pyranthe,  Fabrieins. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  hillt.    Ybete  two  species  are  doubt' 
fully  distinct. 

149.  Hebomoia  glaucippe,  Linnteus. 

Common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
^60.     Callomme  euchariSf  Fabrieins. 
Form  pseudevcmthe,  Butler. 
I  hm^  only  receiTcd  this  from  the  high  range/ 

151.  Co/tw  nilagiriensis,  Felder. 

This  is  only  found  on  the  high  range. 

152.  Hyptneritia  narendra,  Moore. 

Very  abundant  from  2,000  ft.  upwards. 

153.  Hypmcritia  lalage,  Moore. 

Taken  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  tbe  hills. 

154.  Catophaga  pauiina,  Cramer. 

Common  on  the  hills  in  January,  February  and  March # 

155.  Catnphaga  wardii,  Moore. 

I  hav<e  only  receired  this  from  the  high  range. 

156.  Catophaga  gaUnet  Felder. 

I  hare  only  received  this  from  the  high  ranges 

157.  Appitu  hippoides,  Moore. 

Rare,  2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

158.  Apptas  vacans,  Moore. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  low  country,  April  to  August/ 

159.  HupSdna  noma,  Moorci 

Bare. 

160.  Hupkuia  phryne,  Fabrieins. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  bills« 

161.  Hupkina  remba,  Moore« 

Rare.  I  bare  only  two  specimens,  one  taken  in  tbe  biNt,  tbe  other  tieflf 
Trevandrum  in  July,  1888 1 

162.  Belmois  mesentina,  Crameri 
Not  common.    2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

163.  Nepkeroniafraterna,  Moore. 
Fairly  common  in  tbe  low  country. 

Moore  records  N,  ceylonica  and  N.  frotefna  from  Ceylon,  alid  figures  tbe 
male  and  female  of  the  latter  species^  The  chief  difference  between  the  twty 
is  that  tbe  male  of  N*  fraterna  baa  a  comparatively  narrow  bkck  marginal 
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border,  tbe  underside  is  of  a  greenish -pearly- white,  the  bindwing  it 
immaculate ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  smaller  khan  N,  ceplonica.  Male,  2} ; 
female,  2f .  A*,  ceylonica  is  described  as  having  the  underside  nacreous- 
blue  :  forewiDg  with  the  eosta  and  apical  margin  dusky  cyaneous,  the 
Teins  from  base  to  near  their  end  black,  the  median  branches  crossed  by 
a  confluent  black  streak:  bindwing  with  a  marginal  row  of  very  in- 
distinct white  spots  with  dusky  borders.  Expanse — male,  2};  female, 
8  inches. 

Tbe  Travancore  specimens  agree  with  N,  fraterna  in  having  a  narrow  black 
border;  the  underside  of  some  may  be  described  as  greenish-pearly- white, 
of  others  as  nacreous-blue. 

They  agree  with  N,  ceylonictt  in  having  the  underside  costa  and  apical 
margin  of  forewing  dusky  cyaneous,  but  the  median  branches  are  not 
crossed  by  a  confluent  black  streak.  The  bindwing  is  not  immaculate, 
*  but  has  a  row  of  more  or  less  distinct  white  spots  with  dusky  borders. 

Their  size  varies  from  2|  to  8  inches  in  the  male,  the  female  2j  to  3 
inches.  Whether  they  should  be  called  N,  ctylonica  or  N,  fraterna,  or 
whether  these  two  are  distinct  species,  it  is  beyond  me  to  decide. 

164.  Nepkeronia  piugasa,  Moore. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  hills,  1,000  to  3,000  ft. 

165.  Nepkeronia  gmOf  Felder. 

Bare ;  two  males  and  one  female  taken  near  Trevandrum. 

The  females  of  these  two  species  can  be  readily  discriminated,  as  that  of  the 
latter  has  the  discotdal  cell  in  the  bindwing  and  the  submedian  inter- 
space for  two-thirds  of  its  length  yellow  on  the  upperside.  There  are  two 
types  of  male,  one  of  which  has  a  very  broad  black  marginal  border,  the 
underside  white  with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  the  veins  broadly  brown ;  both 
wings  have  a  dusky  brown  border,  with  a  marginal  row  of  distinct  bluish 
spots.    This  I  take  to  be  N,  gcsa. 

The  other  has  the  underside  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  veins  on  the 
bindwing  are  very  narrowly  marked,  the  marginal  spots  on  (he  bindwing 
are  indistinct,  and  there  are  none  on  the  forewing.  Except  that  it  is 
not  nacreous-blue,  the  underside  answers  to  the  description  of  that  of 
N.  cey/ofttca  exactly. 

This  is  the  Nepheronia  thai  is  fairly  common  on  the  hills. 

166.  Delias  enckaris,  Drury. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country  and  up  to  8,000  ft.  on  the  hills. 

Subfamily  Papilioninjb, 

167.  Papilio  (Ornitkoptera)  minos,  Cramer. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country,  and  up  to  4,000  ft.  on  the  liiUs.l 

168.  Papilio  (Pathysa)  antiphates,  Oraraer. 

Rare.    I  have  only  taken  two  specimens  in  open  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ashambu  hills  in  August,  1879.    Mr.  Garrett  took  some  near  Ariank&vu. 
67 
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169.  Papilio  {Pathysa)  nomius,  Esper. 

Rare.     I  have  only  taken  one  specimen  at  the  foot  of  the  Asbambu  bills. 

170.  Papilio  {Dalchinia)  teredon,  Felder. 

Common  in  the  low  country,  and  up  to  4,000  ft.  in  the  hills  on  the  south  ; 
common  also  on  the  high  range. 

171.  Papilio  (Zeiidet)  doson,  Felder. 

Not  common,  found  only  on  the  hilb  from  2,000  ft.  upwards. 

172.  Papilio  [Zetides)  agamemnon,  Linnsdus. 

Yery  common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  bills. 

173.  Papilio  {Orpheides)  erithonius,  Cramer. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  bills. 

174.  Papilio  {Iliadea)  polymnestor,  Oramer. 

Common,  more  so  in  the  low  country  than  in  the  hills. 

175.  Papilio  {Charus)  kelenus,  LinnsQVS. 
Common  in  the  hills  from  2,000  ft.  upwards. 

176.  Papilio  {Laertias)  pammon^  Linnseus. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  up  to  2,000  ft.  on  the  hills.  The  three 
forms  of  the  female  occur. 

177.  Papilio  {Menelaides)  aristolochia,  Fabrieius. 
Common  in  the  low  country  and  the  hills. 

178.  Papilio  (Menelaides)  Hector,  Linnaeus. 

Very  common  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

179.  Papilio  [Menelaides)  pandiyana,  Moore. 

Abundant  in  the  hills  at  about  2,000  ft.,  found  also  in  the  low  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  bills. 

180.  Papilio  [Chilasa)  dissimilis,  Linnaeus. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country,  less  so  on  the  hills. 

181.  Papilio  (Chilasa)  clytia,  Linnieas. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  hills. 

182.  Papilio  (Chilasa)  dravidarum,  Wood-Mason. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country,  less  so  on  the  hills. 

183.  Papilio  liomedoUf  Moore. 

I  have  taken  six  specimens  of  this  butterfly.  I  have  seen  it  oftener  in  the 
low  country  than  on  the  hills  ;  of  those  taken,  all  but  one  were  more  or 
less  damaged. 

Family  llESPERlIDiE. 

184.  Badamia  exclamatioms^  Fabrieius. 

Low  country,  common. 

185.  Ismene  jahia,  Moore. 

I  have  only  received  this  from  the  high  range,  where  it  appears  to  be 
common  in  April  and  May. 

186.  Hasora  badra,  Moore. 

Rare.     One  specimen  only  taken  near  Trevandrum  in  November,  1889, 
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187.  Parata  chromtts,  Craiuer. 

Fairly  common  both  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  hillfl. 

188.  Parata  alexia,  Fabricius. 

Rare.    One  specimen  only  from  Pirmerd. 

189.  BaracMS  vittatus,  Felder. 

One  specimen  received  from  the  high  range,  April,  1890. 

190.  Astictopterus  subfasciatus,  Moore. 

J  have  taken  this  both  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  hills  in  Angust  in  the 
former,  and  in  December  in  the  latter. 

191.  Astictopterus  salsala,  Moore. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  February,  March  and  April. 

192.  Matapa  aria,  Moore. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  July.    One  specimen  I  have  taken  in 
September. 

193.  Gangara  thyrsis,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  in  June  and  July. 

194.  Parnara  narooa,  Moore. 

Not  common.    I  have  only  taken  it  in  the  low  country. 

195.  Parnara  toona,  Moore. 

Eare. 

196.  Suastus  gremius,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  at  all  times. 

197.  Chapra  mathias,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  up  to  3,000  ft.  io  the  hills. 

198.  Telicota  bamlms<B,  Moore. 

Common  in  the  low  country  in  March  and  April,  and  up  to  3,000  ft.  in  th« 
hills. 

199.  Padraona  pseudomasa,  Moore. 
Hare. 

200.  Padroana  truBsoides,  Butler. 

Low  country,  not  common. 

201.  Ampittia  tnaro,  Fabricius. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  November. 

202.  Taractrocera  m(Bvius,  Fabricius. 

Not  common.    I  have  only  two  specimens,  both  taken  near  Trevandrum. 
one  in  March,  1888,  one  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

203.  Aeromachus  jhora,  de  Niceville. 
Only  one  specimen  taken  on  the  hills. 

204.  Aeromachus  obsoleta,  Moore. 

Two  specimens  only  taken  on  the  hills. 

205.  Halpe  ceytonica,  Moore. 

Rare. 
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206.  HyaroHs  adrastus,  Cramer. 

Rare.    One  specimen  only  taken  od  the  hills  in  South  Travancore. 

207.  Tagiades  atticus,  Fabricius. 

Common  in  the  low  country  and  up  to  S,000  ft.  in  the  hills,  June,  July  and 
August. 

208.  Tagiades  distans,  Moore. 

Common  in  the  low  country  in  June  and  July. 

209.  Tagiades  obscurus,  Mabiile. 

Not  common  ;  found  only  on  the  hills,  2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

210.  Sarangesa  dasahara,  Moore. 

Not  common,  found  in  the  low  country  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

211.  Udaspes  folus,  Cramer. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  June  and  July ;  found  also  on  the 
hills. 
312.    Notocrypta  alysoi,  Moore. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  hills  up  to  3,000  ft. 

213.  Notocrypta  rertricta,  Moore. 

Has  the  same  distribution  as  the  last. 

214.  Notocrypta  hasijlara,  de  Nic^ville. 

The  first  specimen  I  had  of  this  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  Macgregor,  who 
took  it  on  Firmerd.  1  have  since  taken  four  specimens  near  Trevandrum, 
one  in  July,  1890,  and  three  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

215.  CekBnorrhinus  leucocera,  Kollar. 

Fairly  common  on  the  hills,  2,000  to  4,000  ft. 

216.  Coladenia  dan,  Fabricius. 

Low  country  and  hills  in  the  cold  weather;  fairly  common. 

217.  Coladenia  indrani,  Moore. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  in  June  and  July.  I  have  also  taken 
it  in  October. 

218.  Abaratha  ransowieti,  Felder. 

Fairly  common  in  the  low  country  and  on  the  hills. 

219.  Odontoptilum  sura,  Moore. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  hills;  I  have  also  taken  it  near  Trevandrum  rarely. 

220.  Hesperia  galba,  Fabricius. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  low  country  in  September  and  October. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  LIZARD  OBTAINED 

BY  Mr.  H.  S.  FERGUSON  IN  TRAVANCORE, 

SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

By   G.   A-     BOULBNGBR. 

(Read  be/ore  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  8th  December^  1891,) 

Lygosoma  stjbc-sruleum,  8p.  n. 

Section  Keneuxia.  Habit  lacertifonn ;  the  distance  between  the 
end  of  the  snout  and  the  fore  limb  contained  once  and  one-fourth  in 
the  distance  between  axilla  and  groin.  Snout  rather  elongate^ 
obtusely  pointed,  much  depressed.  Lower  eyelid  scaly.  Nostril 
pierced  in  the  middle  of  a  small  nasal ;  a  supranasal,  not  in  contact 
with  its  fellow ;  frontonasal  a  little  broader  than  long,  in  contact 
with  the  rostral ;  prsef rentals  forming  a  median  suture ;  frontal  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  interparietal,  in  contact  with  the  first  and 
second  supraoculars ;  four  supraoculars,  second  largest ;  nine  supra- 
ciliaries ;  frontoparietals  and  interparietal  distinct,  subequal,  the 
latter  separating  the  parietals  ;  a  pair  of  nuchals ;  four  labials 
anterior  to  the  subocular.  Ear  opening  very  small.  28  scales  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  dorsals  feebly  striated  and  a  little  larger 
than  ventrals.  Digits  moderately  elongate,  with  strong  sharp  claws, 
the  basal  phalanges  somewhat  depressed,  the  distal  strongly  com- 
pressed. Subdigital  lamellao  smooth,  14  imder  the  fourth  toe.  Bronzy 
olive  above,  with  small  whitish  black-edged  spots ;  a  dark  streak 
from  the  eye  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  pair  of  black  streaks  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  nape ;  lower  parts  blue. 


Fore  limb Millim,  18 

Hind  limb „       23 

Tail   „       60 


Total  length Millim.  120 

Head „         16 

Width  of  Head...      „  8 

Body „        46 

A  single  specimen  from  Bodanaikanur,  Travancore,  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ferguson. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  FROG  OBTAINED 

BY  Mr.  H.  S.  FERGUSON  IN  TRAVANCORE, 

SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

By  G.  a.    Boulenger. 

(  Mead  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  8th  December ^  1891,) 

IXALUS  TRAVANCORICUS,    8p.  fl. 

Snout  rounded  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit;  canthus 
rostralis  obtuse ;  loreal  region  slightly  concave  ;  nostril  much  nearer 
the  end  of  the  snout  than  tx)  the  eyes;  interorbital  space  broader 
than  the  upper  eyelid;  tympanum  hidden.  Fingers  free;  toes 
one-third  webbed ;  disks  well  developed ;  metatarsal  tubercle  flat, 
very  indistinct.  The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  reaches  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  granular  on  the  beUy  and  under  the  thighs.  Cream-colour 
above,  minutely  dotted  with  black ;  some  larger  black  dots  scattered  on 
the  back  and  on  the  tibia ;  a  black  streak  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
round  the  snout,  passing  through  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils ;  a  blackish 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  back ;  a  narrow  band  or 
pigment  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  femur;  belly  white;  the  other 
parts  colourless. 

From  snout  to  vent  31  millim. 

This  species  is  described  from  a  single  specimen,  a  gravid  female, 
obtained  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ferguson  at  Bodanaikanur,  Travancore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  Eastern  side  in  May,  1891. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PLANT  PANGALA 

(P0G08TEM0N  PARVIFLORUS)  IN  CASES  OF  BITES 

BY  THE  PHURSA  SNAKE  {ECHI8  CARINATA). 

By  Brigade-Surgeon  W.  Dymock    (Retired). 

( Read  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  8th  December y  1891.) 

Pogostemon  parviflorus,  Benthy  is  a  plant  of  the  subtropical 
Himalayas  and  Deccan  Peninsula.  It  hardly  differs  from  P.  pur- 
purascenSj  and  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  plectranthoidesj  P.  glaber, 
and  the  variety  stiaveis  of  P.  Patchouli.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  Sanskrit  medical  writers,  but  has  a  popular  reputation 
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aa  a  styptic^  and  the  leaves  when  bruised  are  in  general  use  in  the 
Concan  as  an  application  to  wounds  and  sores.  It  is  a  stout,  erect, 
branched,  shrubby  plant;  glabrous,  pubescent,  or  scaberulous. 
Leaves  long-petioled,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  singly  or  doubly 
crenate-toothed  or  serrate,  base  cuneate,  whorls  subglobose,  in  dense 
cylindric  or  one-sided  softly  hairy  spikes,  bracts  elliptic-ovate, 
exceeding  the  hirsute  calyx,  calyx-teeth  short,  triangular-lanceolate, 
ciliate.  Nutlets  very  small,  black,  shining.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  black  currant  odour.  Boots  woody,  knotted ;  bark 
light  brown,  scabrous,  with  an  odour  like  that  of  the  plant,  and  a 
pungent  taste,  benumbing  the  tongue  and  palate  when  chewed. 

The  Marathi  name  qfiTS^  (pangala),  gf^pr  (pangula),  or  ftijarr 
(pingula),  which  also  signifies  the  offensive  smelling  brown  tree-bug, 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  accoimt  of  its  pxmgent  odour. 

In  the  Ratnagiri  district  of  Western  India  the  root  has  long  been 
in  use  amongst  the  natives  as  a  secret  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
Phursa  snake,  and  in  February,  1871,  Mr.  H.  B.  Boswell,  the 
Collector,  addressed  the  Civil  Surgeon  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  root  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  Phdrsa  snake,  and  I 
shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  in  any  way  ascertain 
its  medicinal  properties  and  its  efEect  on  any  one  so  bitten. 

"  It  is  said  to  stop  all  the  after  ill-effects  of  this  poisonous  bite, 
which  is  more  than  Liquor  ammonias  will,  I  believe,  often  do.  The 
patient  is  to  eat  as  much  of  it,  after  it  has  been  washed,  as  would 
make  in  bulk  the  size  of  the  first  joint  of  one's  first  finger.  This  he 
is  to  do  three  times  a  day  for  seven  days.  It  is  also  to  be  applied, 
externally  to  the  wound.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  cure,  but  one  of  my  sepoys,  who  was 
bitten  by  a  Phfirsa  a  week  ago,  has  been  doctored  by  the  Patel 
(village  headman)  of  this  place,  in  this  manner,  and  is  now  appar- 
ently well.  The  Patel,  after  much  persuasion,  has  shewn  me  the  root 
and  the  plant,  one  I  know  well,  but  the  name  of  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  at  present  to  mention.  He  also  assures  me  that  this  is  all 
he  uses." 

The  plant  was  forwarded  in  April  1871  to  the  Chemical  Analyser 
to  Government,  who  identified  it  as  species  of  Ferilla,  and  expressed 
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an  opinion  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  LabiatcB  would  prove  to  be  a  specific  for  snake-poisoning,  and 
suggested  that  some  trustworthy  evidence  of  its  value  should  be 
obtained  before  he  undertook  an  analysis^  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  Dr.  C.  Joynt,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  reported  the  following 
case: — "A  sepoy,  aged  27,  wa&  admitted  on  the  night  of  the  29th. 
Liquor  ammonias  was  applied  to  the  wound  after  incising ;  next 
morning  there  was  haemorrhage  from  the  wound,  and  also  free 
haemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  tongue,  the  blood  escaping  had  a 
bright  arterial  hue.  A  scruple  of  the  root  wa«  ordered  three  times  a 
day.  The  first  dose  decidedly  relieved  the  vertigo  which  he  com- 
plained of,  and  next  day  there  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
haemorrhage  from  gums  and  tongue,  which  entirely  ceased  on  the 
fourth  day.  No  other  medicine  was  given."  Dr.  Joynt  remarked : — 
"The  employment  of  the  root  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  beneficial,  and  to  deserve  further  investigation/' 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Joynt  left  Ratnagiri  shortly  afterwards  and 
was  unable  to  continue  his  investigations.  In  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Ratnagiri  Police  Hospital  for  the  year  1873-74  the  following 
remarks  by  Dr.  E.  H.  R.  Langley,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  occur: — 

"  Snake-bites  furnished  two  cases ;  these  injuries  were  caused  by 
snakes  called  *  Phdrsa'  by  the  natives  [Echis  carinata  of  ophiologists). 
A  rapid  cure  was  effected  by  the  internal  administration,  together 
with  local  application  of  the  root  of  a  shrub,  'the  Pogostemon 
purpuricaulk,^  very  common  all  over  the  Concan/'  In  1874  Dr. 
Langley  made  the  following  report  to  the  Deputy  Surgeon- 
.  General : — '*  Thirteen  cases  arising  from  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes 
were  treated  in  the  Civil  Hospital,  Ratnagiri.  The  only  remedy 
used  was  the  pounded  root  of  a  plant  called  Pangala,  the  ^  Pogostemon 
pwyuricaulia  of  botanists' ;  the  root  of  this  plant  is  given  internally 
as  well  as  applied  as  a  paste  locally ;  all  these  cases  did  well,  and  were 
discharged  from  two  to  four  days  ^fter  admission/' 

In  1884,  Dr.  H.  McCalman,  Civil  Surgeon,  Ratnagiri,  forwarded 
a  communication,  "  On  the  treatment  ofPhursa  bite  hy  Pangala  root, 
with  illustrative  ease/'  to  the  Bombay  Medical  and  Physical  Society, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  JEchis  carimta, 
a  viperine  snake^  is  very  conunon  in  the  Ratnagiri  District.     Fayrer 
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describes  it  as  fierce,  active  and  aggressiye,  always  on  the  defensiye, 
and  ready  to  attack.  The  bite  is  eventually  highly  dangerous, 
although  the  symptoms  may  be  slow  in  developing.  In  fatal  ca^es, 
death  usually  occurs  in  from  4  to  6  days,  and  is  preceded  by  giddi* 
ness,  great  lethargy  and  depression,  haemorrhagic  discharges,  albu- 
minuria, and  occasionally  lockjaw.  •  •  • 
Pangala  root,  chewed  in  a  fresh  state,  has  been  used  for  some  years 
by  Drs.  Joynt,  Langley,  Barker  and  myself  in  the  treatment  of 
Phoorsa  bite,  and  with  invariable  success." 

The  foUowino^  is  Dr.  McCalraan's  illustrative  case: — Rowjee 
Balsawant,  Hindoo,  police  constable,  aged  46,  was  admitted  to 
hospital  on  the  14th  June,  1884,  at  6  a,  m.  An  hour  previously  he 
was  bitten  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  by  a  Phoorsa  snake,  afterwards 
recognized  and  killed.  He  was  immediately  given  Pangala  to  chew 
and  a  poultice  of  the  leaves  applied  locally.  At  9  a.  m.  there  was 
much  pain  in  the  part,  oBdematous  swelling  of  the  foot  and  ankle 
extending  half-way  up  the  leg,  giddiness,  a  feeling  of  great  depression 
and  haemorrhage  (dark- coloured)  from  the  gums,  under  surface 
of  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous  membrane  generally.  The  blood 
expectorated  did  not  coagulate.  This  bleeding  had  begun  at  6  a.  m.# 
an  hour  after  the  man  had  been  bitten.  Pulse  72,  temper- 
ature 98  F.,  no  dyspnoea.  Finding  the  haemorrhage  unchecked  by 
the  remedy,  some  perfectly  fresh  root  just  dug  up  was  substituted  for 
that  first  given.     The  effect  was  soon  apparent. 

At  2  p.  M.  giddiness  less,  pulse  78,  temperature  99,  expression 
tranquil,  urine  dark-coloured,  depositing  a  slight  flocculent  sediment, 
reaction  acid,  sp.  gr.  1012,  albumen  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pain 
of  the  foot  lees. 

6  p.  M.,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  practically  stopped,  giddiness, 
increased,  pulse  72,  temperature  99*4.  Urine  shews  blood  corpus- 
cules  under  the  microscope. 

15th. — No  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth;  urine  contains  a  con- 
siderable qiiantity  of  blood;  vertigo  less.  Swelling  of  limb  less. 
Pulse  as  yesterday  and  of  fair  volume. 

16th. — No  haemorrhage  whatever.     No  giddiness.     Urine  pale,  no 
sediment,  no  albumen,  sp.  gr,  1008.     Pulse  66.     Stiffness  of  foot, 
but  no  real  pain. 
58 
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17th. — Swelling  rapidly  disappearing.  No  head  symptoms.  Urine 
very  pale  and  plentiful,  sp.  gr.  1004. 

18th. — Pangala  omitted.  His  convalescence  was  uninterrupted, 
and  he  left  the  hospital  on  the  22nd  perfectly  well. 

Dr.  McCalman  remarks  : — "  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  action 
of  Pangala,  that  the  remedy  acts  generally  and  physiologically  is 
apparent  from  the  early  drying  up  of  remote  haemorrhages  {e,  g., 
bleeding  from  the  urinary  tract)  and  the  relief  of  cerebral  symptoms, 
effects  due  to  a  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  the  blood,  and, 
through  it,  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  drug  may  also  stimulate 
organs  concerned  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison.  The  subject  is 
one  which  calls  for  further  careful  experimental  research." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Surgeon-General  Pinkerton  I  have  been 
supplied  with  further  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Ratnagiri 
Civil  Hospital  which  shew  that  Pangala  root  is  still  used  with  the 
same  success  in  the  treatment  of  Philrsa  bite.  Only  one  fatal  case 
is  recorded,  and  in  that  the  remedy  was  administered  in  the  form  of 
tincture  instead  of  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.  S.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bombat/  Gazette,  dated 
January  30th,  1890,  states  that  the  bite  of  the  Phursa-snake  is 
apparently  fatal  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  the  action  of  the 
poison  is  slow.  He  says,  "  In  collecting  materials  for  an  accoimt  of 
the  snakes  of  Ratnagiri  for  the  Bomhay  Gazetteer^  I  found  (in  1878) 
records  of  62  fatal  cases  treated  at  the  Civil  Hospital.  These  cases 
shewed  that  death  occurred  on  an  average  in  four  and  a  half  days, 
though  in  some  instances  patients  had  lingered  up  to  twenty  days." 
In  1855-56  Dr.  Imlach,  then  Civil  Surgeon  of  Shikarpur,  in  a 
description  of  the  *Kapar '  (Echia  cannata),  published  in  the  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Bombay  Medical  and  Physical  Society  (Vol.  iii.,  New 
Series,  p.  80),  wrote  that  "  a  reference  to  police  returns  will  shew 
that  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  serious  injury  and  death  have 
been  caused  by  the  bite  of  this  species.^'  In  an  article  upon  the 
"Venomous  Snakes  of  North  Canara'*  [Journey Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Bombay^ 
Vol.  v..  No.  1,  p.  69),  Mr.  Vidal  says :— "  There  is  indeed  no  doubt 
that  the  Echis  is  a  far  more  potent  factor  than  any  other  venomous 
snake  in  swelling  the  mortality  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  it  is 
important    that  this   fact  should  be  more  generally  known  and 
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recognised  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
shew  the  exact  percentage  of  the  deaths  from  snake-bite  for  which 
the  JEchis  is  responsible.  In  the  returns  no  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
criminate the  species  to  which  the  recorded  deaths  are  attributable, 
and  little,  if  any,  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  statistics  eren  if 
such  an  attempt  wore  made.  But  the  conclusion  stated  above  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  fact,  which  is  very  clear  from  the 
returns  in  their  present  shape,  that  in  all  those  districts,  where  the 
Echis  is  known  to  abound,  the  average  mortality  from  snake-bite 
is  n^arkedly  high,  while  conversely,  the  mortality  is  insignificant  in 
other  districts  where  the  Hchis  is  either  rare  or  absent.  The  follow- 
ing table,  which  I  have  compiled  with  some  care  and  labour  from 
the  official  returns  for  the  eight  years,  1878 — 85,  shews  the  population, 
the  actual  average  mortality,  and  the  mortality  pery  7nille  of  each  dis- 
trict in  the  Bombay  Presidency: — 


District. 


Population 
bj 

-Ayerage 

actaal 

mortality 

Average 

mortality 

per  mtlZtf, 

1878  to 

1885. 

CensDS  of 
1881. 

from     snake- 
bite, 1878 
to  t885. 

764,624 

181-7 

0-247 

203,344 

48-7 

0-239 

47^,688 

87-2 

0-18S 

997,090 

154-5 

0-155 

908,548 

108-8 

0-119 

255.479 

30-5 

0-119 

852,986 

72-8 

0-085 

614  198 

41-5 

0-067 

804  800 

47-2 

00-686 

S26,930 

19-1 

00-584 

124181 

6-7 

0-053 

381,649 

19-8 

0-053 

850,324 

39-6 

0-046 

1,062,350 

41-0 

0-038 

421,810 

16-0 

0-037 

S64,014 

30-2 

0034 

900.621 

18-6 

0-020 

882,907 

17-6 

0-019 

1,237,231 

28-1 

0-018 

638,493 

110 

0-017 

781,206 

10-8 

00-138 

751.228 

10-3 

00-137 

582,487 

2-3 

0-003 

Hydrabad 

Thar  and  Parkar 

Karachi    

Ratnagiri 

Thana    

Panch  Mahals 

Rhikarpur 

Snrat 

Kaira 

Bronoh  

Upper  Bind  Frontier . 

KoJaba 

Ahmedabad 

Sattara  - 

Eanara .'. 

Belgaam   

Poona 

l")harwar 

Khandeish    

Bijapnr  

Nasik 

Ahmednagar  

Bholapor 


Thus  three  Sind  districts  and  Ratnagiri,  in  all  of  which  the  Ecki$ 
Bwarms  in  suitable  localitie8>  stand  well  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  all 
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average  mortality,  taking  the  four  districts  together,  of  '206  per 
1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  four  districts  on  the  list,  viz., 
Bijapur,  Nasik,  Ahmednagar  and  Sholapur,  the  combined  average 
mortality  per  mille  is  only  '01 1 8.  In  other  words,  only  one  man  dies 
of  snake-bite  in  about  1 00,000  in  these  Deccan  districts,  while  in  the 
Echia^nAdien  tracts  one  man  dies  in  every  5,000.  Daboias  and  kraits 
are  probably  nowhere  so  common  in  Western  India  as  to  have  much 
appreciable  effect  on  the  mortality.  But  cobras  are  quite  as  common, 
I  believe,  in  these  Deccan  districts  as  they  are  in  Eatnagiri  or  Sind. 
This  shews,  I  think,  pretty  conclusively  that  the  Echia — and  not  the 
cobra,  or  any  other  venomous  snake — is  chiefly  responsible  for  deaths 
from  snake-bite  in  Bombay/' 

The  roots  of  P.  parviflorua  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Warden, 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  and  well  known 
in  Europe  for  his  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  Indian  plants.  The  most  interesting  principle  detected 
in  the  root  was  an  alkaloid,  which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  a  new 
discovery,  and  which  Dr.  Warden  proposes  to  call  pogostemonine. 
After  repeated  purification  it  was  left  as  a  yellow  varnish  with 
slightly  bitter  and  mouse-like  flavour.  It  was  more  soluble  in 
chloroform  than  in  ether.  No  special  colour  reactions  were  noted. 
He  also  detected  the  presence  of  trimethi/lamine,  and  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple with  a  cedar-wood  odour.  Resinous  principles  were  also 
present,  with  astringent  matter. 

The  constituents  of  the  plant,  which  should  be  used  in  any  future 
experiments,  are  the  alkaloid  pogostemonine  and  trimethylamine,  the 
amount  of  tannic  matters  present  being  insufficient  to  account  for 
any  remarkable  styptic  properties.  Trimethylamiue  (C.  H.ss  N.)  has 
been  obtained  from  several  plants,  such  as  Beet,  Arnica,  and  in  this 
country  from  Salvadora  persica,  a  plant  which  has  a  reputation  in 
cases  of  Phdrsa-bite  in  Sind.  Trimethylamine  occurs  also  in  herring- 
pickle,  which  contains  it  in  considerable  quantity  and  owes  to  it  its 
peculiar  disagreeable  smell.  Commercially,  it  is  prepared  from  the 
residue  left  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar.  It  is  a  colourless, 
strongly  alkaline,  caustic  liquid,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  and 
offensive  odour;  applied  to  the  skin  it  acts  as  an  irritant  like 
ammonia,  causing  burning  and   redness,  and,    if    long  continued. 
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excoriation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  given  internally  in  France 
and  Germany  with  some  success  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism^  but 
its  offensive  odour  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  use  as  a  medicinal  agents 
The  chloride,  which  has  no  smell  and  little  taste,  has  been  suggested 
as  the  most  convenient  form  for  administration. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAMMALIA  OF  SOMALI  LAND. 

By  J.  D.  Inverarity. 

(Read  before  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  on  Ist 
September,  1891.) 

With  Six  Plates. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  animal  life  in  the  Somali  country, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  these  notes  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  animals 
I  met  with  in  two  sporting  expeditions  I  made  there.  The  first,  in 
1889,  was  cut  short  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  by  a  misadventure^  the 
second,  in  1890,  occupied  two  months. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  I  was  in  there  was  no  agriculture  whatever. 
The  different  tribes  are  nomads  and  wander  about  their  respective 
territories  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  herds  of  cattle  and 
camels  to  wherever  they  find  pasture.  The  presence  of  these  flocks  is 
detrimental  to  sport  among  the  antelopes,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  lion^  and  I  found  that  the  best  ground 
lor  lions  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somali  encampments. 

I  was  fortunate   in   getting  good  specimens  of   almost  all  the 

animals  which  are  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast.     They 

comprised  the  following : — 

English  name. 

"Waller's  Gazelle  

Soeminerring*8  Gazelle 


1.  Ghizella  walleri  

2.  Ghtzella  soemmerringii. 

3.  Gazella  naao   

4.  Neotragus  sp 

6.  Strepsiceros  kudu 

6.  Strepsiceros  imberbis... 

7.  Oryx  beisa  

8.  Oreotragus  saltatrix ... 

9.  Equu8(a8mus)8omalicus 

10.  Phaoochoerus  sp. 

11.  Hymiacrocuta 

12.  HysBiia  striata... 
•13.  Felisleo 


•  •t  *•#  M***.! 


Gazelle 

Sand  Antelope... 

Koodoo 

Lesser  Eloodoo... 

Oryx 

Klipspringer , 

Wild  Ass  

Wart  Hog 

Spotted.  Hyaena 
Striped  Hyaena 
lion 


Somali  name. 

Gterenook. 

Awal. 

Dhero. 

Dik-Dik. 

Godir.  % 

Anderio.       , 

Berid. 

Alakud. 

Duber,  Dibhuded. 

Dophur. 

Waraba. 

Ladder. 

Libah, 
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There  were  three  animals  I  did  not  shoot,  m.,  the  elephant 
(Somali  "  Marode*'),  the  panther  (Somali  "  Sheybelli  "),  and  the  harte- 
brest  (Somali  "  Sik  ").  In  the  Ogadeen,  further  inland,  the  Somalia 
told  me  there  were  rhinoceros  (Somali  "Wheal"),  and  giraffe  (Somali 
"Ghiri"). 

The  above  list  looks  rather  imposing,  but  with  the  exception  of 
lion,  Gazella  naso,  and  dik-dik,  the  largest  number  of  any  one 
animal  I  shot  was  three,  and  of  some  I  shot  only  one  specimen. 

I  shot  no  does  except  of  Gazella  naso.  All  the  antelopes  and 
gazelle  were  remarkably  wild,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  much, 
longer  shots  than  one  has  to  in  India.  I  may  mention  that  for  about 
30  or  40  miles  after  leaving  the  coast  at  Berbera,  one  crosses  a  desert 
in  parts  flat,  thinly  covered  with  mimosa  bush,  and  in  parts  rugged 
sandstone  hills  almost  devoid  of  vegetation.  Here  and  there  a  wady 
or  river  bed,  for  the  most  part  waterless,  affords  along  its  bank  for 
100  yards  on  either  side  thick  cover  of  thorny  bush.  In  this  tract  the 
three  gazelles,  the  wild  ass,  the  lesser  koodoo,  the  dik-dik,  wart  hog, 
the  two  hysBuas  and  an  occasional  lion  will  be  found,  the  last  named 
in  the  thick  bush  by  the  wadys.  Aif  ter  about  30  or  40  miles  you 
come  to  a  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west  called  the  Golis, 
which  are  said  at  the  highest  point  to  be  nearly  6,000  feet  high. 
However,  when  you  are  at  the  foot  of  them,  you  have  nothing  like  this 
to  climb,  as  on  your  way  from  the  coast  you  have,  without  knowing  it, 
been  gradually  ascending  the  whole  way.  These  hills  are  very  stony 
and  steep,  and  covered  with  thick  bush,  chiefly  of  a  thorny  descrip- 
tion. They  are  broken  up  with  deep  ravines.  In  the  hills  are  lion, 
koodoo,  klipspringer,  wart  hog,  the  ubiquitous  hyaenas,  and  dik-dik. 
Elephants  also  inhabit  this  range  of  mountains.  The  northern  side  of 
the  hills  which  you  first  reach  is  very  precipitous.  When  you  get 
over  them,  the  southern  slope  is  a  comparatively  easy  descent,  and 
when  you  are  free  of  the  hills  you  are  on  an  extensive  sandy  plateau 
said  to  be  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  capital  ground 
for  tracking.  Here  grows  the  umbrella  mimosa,  the  branches  at  the 
root  being  about  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  spring  out  at  an  angle 
from  the  ground,  and  at  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  the  top  forms  a  level  table 
20  or  more  feet  across,  almost  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  trimmed  by  a 
gardener.    Dense  clumps  of  thorny  bush  with  long  grass  12  or  15 
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feet  liigli  afford  a  secure  retreat  for  Kons ;  these  clumps  are  pretty 
thickly  scattered  in  open  sandy  ground  thinly  covered  with  thorn 
bush.  I  believe  this  plateau  extends  for  about  200  miles,  and  no 
doubt  the  character  of  it  varies  at  different  places.  There  are  hardly 
•ny  trees  in  the  Somali  country.  In  the  hills  there  are  a  few  trees, 
chiefly  Somali  pine,  but  elsewhere  you  see  none,  except  an  occasional 
mimosa  which  looks  just  like  the  Indian  babool. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  country  is  something  like  that  of 
"Western  India,  the  flat  country  near  the  coast,  the  ghauts,  and  the 
elevated  plateau  on  the  top  of  the  ghauts. 

On  th«  plateau  all  the  animals  I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  found, 
except  elephant,  koodoo,  and  klipspringer.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  animals  I  have  myself  procured. 

Oazella  walleri 
Is  at  once  recognizable  by  its  peculiarly  long  neck  and  upper  lip, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  giraffe.  They  go  iu 
small  h«rds  of  generally  less  than  half  a  dozen,  of  which  only  one  is  a 
buck.  Solitary  bucks  are  common.  The  largest  herd  I  saw  consisted 
of  nine  individuals,  including  three  good  bucks,  and  this  is  the  only 
occasion  I  saw  more  than  one  buck  with  a  herd.  Herds  of  a  few 
does  without  a  buck  are  also  met  with.  They  are  very  elegant 
animals  with  long  slender  legs ;  in  colour  brown,  the  belly  and  inside 
of  legs  white,  along  the  back  runs  a  broad  band  of  dark  brown^ 
much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  7  or  8  inches  in  width.  As^ 
far  as  I  could  see  with  the  glasses  this  band  was  not  so  dark  in  the 
does  as  it  is  in  the  bucks.  A  very  good  coloured  representation  of  the 
skin  and  head  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  1885,  p.  638,  The  horns  of  the  buck  are  strongly  ringed 
for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length ;  they  bend  outwards  and  back- 
wards, curving  in  again  towards  the  tips,  which  bend  forward. 

The  measurements  of  three  heads  I  have  are  as  follows : — 
No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Length 


on    curve 
along  upper  surface 

Straight  line  from 
base  to  tip    ... 


between  tips 
llound  base  .. 


14  inches 


11  inches.. 

3}  inches.. 
5t  inches.. 


13  inches.. 


11  inches.. 

6  inches.. 
5^  inches.. 


12^  inches. 


10 J  inches. 

2i  inches. 
4|  inches. 
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The  females  are  hornless.  Except  the  newlj  discovered  gazelle 
hereinafter  mentioned,  I  believe  this  is  the  <mly  African  species 
of  gazelle  of  which  the  females  have  no  horns.  This  gazelle 
is  foimd  on  the  flat  desert  and  in  the  low  hills  near  the  coast  and 
also  on  the  plateau.  It  is  generally  seen  on  ground  where  there  i» 
plenty  of  bush,  although  I  have  seen  it  out  on  the  open  desert  near 
bush.  It  is  quite  common  and  difficult  to  stalk.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  bushes,  and  in  my  opinion  seldom  if  ever  drinks.  The  Somalis, 
although  they  eat  all  the  other  antelope  except  the  klipquinger  (and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  they  don't  eat  that),  won't  eat  this  gazelle;  the 
reason  given  to  me  was  a  curious  one  and  unflt  for  publication. 
The  flesh  is  good.  As  pointed  out  by  Sir  Victor  Brooke  in  the 
P.  Z.  S.,  1878,  p.  929,  Oazella  ualleri  differs  from  all  other  species  of 
gazelle  in  the  very  great  backward  prolocgation  of  the  occiput,  and 
in  the  shortness  and  width  of  its  grinding  t^eeth.  The  lower  jaw,,  too, 
is  more  slender  than  one  usually  flnds  in  gazelles.  It  has  been  made 
the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Idthocranius  vmUen 
by  Dr.  Kohl.  Mr.  H.  C.  V.  Hunter,  who  shot  this  gazelle  on  the 
Tana  River  to  the  south  of  the  Somali  country,  told  me  the  horns 
there  were  not  so  thick  as  those  described  above. 

In  the  P.  Z.  S.,  1891,  p.  207,  a  new  gazelle,  recently  discovered  in 
Somali  land,  is  described  xmder  the  name  Ammodorcas  Clarkeif  of 
which  the  females  are  said  to  be  hornless. 

Oazella  acemmerringii 
Is  a  much  stouter  built  animal  than   Oazella  walleri,  and   is  of   a 
pale  fawn  colour  with  under  parts  white.  Its  rump  is  pure  white.    It 
was  not  common  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  was  in.    In  fact,  I  only 
saw  one  herd  of  six  and  a  solitary  buck,  the  latter  I  shot.    I  was  told 
they  were  common  on  the  Bulbar  plain,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  line  I 
took,  and  that  they  are  found  in  large  herds.     The  horns  are  longer 
and  thicker  than  those  of  Oazella  walleri.  The  horns  curve  backwards, 
then  outwards,  and  the  tips  curve  in  towards  each  other.    The  one 
head  I  have  measures- 
Length  on  curve  along  upper  surf  ace,  15  i  inches. 
Straight  line  from  base  to  tip,  13  inches. 
Between  tips,  4  inches. 
Bound  base,  5}  inches. 
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The  owner  of  this  head  measured  2  f t«  10  in.  at  the  shoulder.  The 
horns  are  strongly  ringed  for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length. 
This  gazelle  I  believe  sticks  to  the  flat  and  is  found  both  near  the 
coast  and  on  the  plateau.  The  female  has  horns.  My  experience  of 
this  animal  is  too  limited  to  warrant  any  further  remarks. 

Oazella  naso. 

The  buck  in  size  and  general  appearance  resembles  the  Indian 
Chinkara  (Oazella  hennettii).  The  does  have  much  longer  and  thicker 
horns  than  the .  chinkara.  Oazella  naso  takes  its  name  from  the 
loose  pouch  of  skin  it  has  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  nose.  The  skin 
is  so  loose  that  if  you  lay  hold  of  it  and  pull  it  forward,  it  easily 
covers  the  upper  tip.     Both  bucks  and  does  have  it. 

A  print  of  a  buck's  head  is  to  be  found  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  of  1886, 
evidently  taken  from  a  stuffed  head.  The  stuffer  apparently  has 
stuffed  this  pouch  out  as  if  it  Were  inflated,  quite  unlike  anything  I 
ever  saw.  I  often  watched  Oazella  naso  through  glasses,  and  never 
saw  them  inflate  their  pouch.  I  don't  believe  they  do  so.  Mr.  Sclater, 
in  describing  it  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,  says,  ^*  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
«*  of  it  belonging  to  an  undescribed  q)ecies  which  I  propose  to  call 
■ '  Oazella  naso.  Oazella  naso,  as  its  name  implies,  is  sufficiently 
"  distinguishable  from  all  other  known  members  of  the  ge'nus,  by  hav- 
'*ing  the  extremity  of  the  snout  above  the  nasal  openings  developed 
**  into  a  large,  flabby- wrinkled  mass,  which  is  scantily  covered  by 
**  short  hairs  of  a  grey  colour,"  a  description  taken  from  the  afore- 
mentioned stuffed  head,  which  does  not  accord  with  my  views.  I  shot 
eleven  of  these  gazelles,  and  in  no  case  was  there  a  flabby-wrinkled 
mass,  nor  was  the  skin  scantily  covered  with  grey  hairs.  The  skin 
merely  lies  loose  on  the  nose  with  no  abnormal  flesh  or  other 
substance  beneath  it,  and  is  as  well  covered  with  the  ordinary 
yellowish  hair  as  any  other  part  of  the  face ;  the  skin  being  loose 
no  dbubt  is  wrinkled,  but  not  so  as  to  be  very  noticeable.  In  the 
photograph  I  took  I  pulled  the  loose  skin  up  so  as  to  show  it,  but  it 
does  not  stick  up  like  that  in  the  living  animal.  It  Would  be 
impossible  I  think  to  tell  the  buck's  horns  from  those  of  a 
chinkara.  The  longest  pair  I  shot  measured  10  inches  in  a 
straight  line  from  base  to  tip  along  the  side,  and  4  inches 
round  the  base.  If  you  measure  them  in  a  straight  line 
59 
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along  the  front  they  measure  nearly  an  inch  more.  The  longest 
doe's  horns  were  9  inches  in  a  straight  line,  and  2^  inches  round  the 
base.  This,  however,  I  think  is  unusually  long,  7  i  inches  being 
about  the  usual  size.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  slightly  ringed 
for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length.  Gazella  na^o  is  found  close  to 
Berbera,  and  is  common  both  near  the  coast  and  on  the  plateau. 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  of  1885,  p.  930,  says  the  plateau 
gazelle  seemed  to  him  to  differ  from  the  one  in  the  plains,  being 
lighter  and  wanting  the  black  mark  along  the  side.  I  think  they 
are  exactly  the  same ;  I  saw  no  difference  in  colour.  The  one  photo- 
graphed was  shot  on  the  plateau  and  has  a  broad  black  stripe  along 
the  side.  On  referring  to  two  other  photographs  of  doe  gazelles  shot 
on  the  plateau,  I  find  one  has  a  black  stripe  and  the  other  has  not ; 
another  of  a  buck  shot  within  sight  of  Berbera,  shows  the  black  side 
mark.  According  to  the  P.  Z.  S.,  1891,  p.  210,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  this  gazelle,  as  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  gazelle  originally  named  Gazella  speekii.  All  the  gazelles  I  got  on 
the  plain  near  Berbera  had  the  loose  pouch  of  skin  on  the  nose,  and  I 
saw  none  of  the  species  without  the  pouch  said  to  inhabit  the  Berbera 
plain  identified  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  of  1891,  p.  211,  as  Gazella  pelzelni. 
However,  I  only  marched  straight  through  the  Berbera  plain  and  did 
not  spend  any  time  on  it. 

Neotmgtis  sp. 
Is  a  small  antelope  9  inches  high  at]  the  shoulder.  It  goes  in 
pairs,  and  is  found  everywhere  in  the  desert.  It  is  too  small  to  shoot 
with  the  rifle.  On  the  forehead  is  a  crest  of  long  chestnut  hair  ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  grey ;  the  skins  vary  a  good  deal  in 
colour  ;  some  have  a  good  deal  of  light-brown  in  them,  while  others 
are  almost  entirely  silvery-grey ;  the  legs  are  a  light-brown  on  the 
outer  sides,  the  inside  of  legs  and  belly  whitish.  The  muzzle  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  mouth.  The  female  has  no  horns,  and  her  crest  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  male.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  short, 
upright  spikes,  usually  under  3  inches  in  length.  The  best  pair  I 
have  out  of  18  heads  is  just  under  3  inches  long.  The  lower  half  of 
the  horns  are  marked  by  strong  irregular  sub-reticulated  annulations. 
Some  horns  grow  parallel  to  each  other;  in  other  cases  they 
grow   slightly   towards     each     other,     and     then     diverge     again 
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towards  the  points.  The  horns  are  peculiar  in  the  way  they  are 
set  on  the  head.  The  front  edge  of  the  horn,  instead  of  directly 
facing  you  when  you  look  at  the  skull,  appears  on  the  inner  side,  so 
that  when  taking  a  front  view  of  the  skull  you  really  see  almost  a 
complete  side  view  of  each  horn.  I  have  not  observed  this  in  any 
other  antelope  or  gazelle.  A  peculiarity  of  the  skull,  characteristic 
of  this  genus,  is  the  excessive  shortness  of  the  nasal  bones.  They 
are  easily  killed  with  No.  3  shot.  If  they  get  up  out  of  range,  and 
the  bushes  are  not  too  thick,  you  can  often  get  a  shot  by  running 
after  them,  as  after  the  first  bDlt,  they  trot  on,  stopping  at  intervals. 
They  are  almost  always  found  in  pairs,  and  appear  to  be  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  as  if  you  shoot  one,  the  other  will  often  stop,  reluc- 
tant to  leave  its  comrade,  and  let  you  get  quite  close  up  before  it  runs 
away.  I  saw  one  accompanied  by  two  young  ones,  so  they  appear  to 
produce  two  at  a  birth.  They  feed  on  the  bushes,  and  no  doubt  eat 
grass  if  they  can  get  it.  I  don't  think  they  drink.  The  meat  is 
said  to  taste  of  musk,  but  I  never  noticed  this  myself. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Somali  dik-dik  is  the  same  as  the  Abys- 
sinian Neotragus  saltianm^  or  the  East  African  Neotragus  kirkii.  The 
difference  between  the  two  depending  on  certain  dental  and  osteologi- 
cal  distinctions  are  not  very  apparent  to  the  unlearned.  They  are 
described  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  17.  The  inner  side  of  the 
horns  in  N.  saltianus  are  said  (in  P.  Z.  S.,  1891,  p.  212)  to  be 
flattened  along  their  inner  side,  and  therefore  triangular  in  section, 
while  those  of  N.  kirkii  are  rounded  and  therefore  circular  in  section. 
Applying  this  test  to  the  horns  I  have,  some  are  flat  along  the  inner 
side,  while  others  are  more  or  less  rounded. 

Sirepsiceros  kudu. 

This  antelope,  in  Somali  Land  at  all  events,  is  only  found  in  the  hills, 
though  in  other  parts  of  Africa^  according  to  Mr.  Selous's  book,  they 
are  found  where  there  are  no  hills.  The  male  is  a  handsome  beast 
standing  as  high  as  a  sambar,  say  13^  hands,  with  long  spiral  horns 
something  like  those  of  a  marker.  In  colour  it  is  an  iron  grey  with 
three  white  stripes  down  its  sides  and  one  across  the  quarters.  A 
standing  mane  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  the  hair  of 
which  is  longest  on  the  neck  and  withers,  and  is  of  a  white  colour  va- 
riegated with  black.   A  long  fringe  of  black  and  white  hair  clothes  the 
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whole  length  of  the  throat.  The  head  is  prettily  marked  with  3  white 
spots  on  each  cheek  ( very  like  the  spots  on  the  oheeks  of  a  bull  nielgai ) , 
and  two  white  lines,  one  from  the  comer  of  each  eye,  meet  on  the 
faoe.  Mr.  Selous  says  that  the  koodoo  is  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  white  stripes.  In  Harris's  Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is 
described  as  having  four  or  six  lines  on  the  side  and  four  more 
over  the  croup,  and  in  the  picture  of  one  in  the  list  of  the 
animals  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  (an  uncommonly  bad 
likeness),  it  is  shown  as  having  nine  white  stripes  down  the  side. 
If  these  statements  are  correct,  the  Somali  koodoo  would  appear  to 
have  a  less  number  of  stripes  than  the  koodoo  in  South  Africa. 
I  shot  two  males,  the  largest  of  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
on  which  the  stripes  can  easily  be  counted.  I  saw  a  good 
number  of  females  at  different  times,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
observe  them^  owing  to  the  thick  character  of  the  bush  they  were  found 
in,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  did  not  have  so  many  stripes 
as  eight  or  nine^  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  none  had 
more  than  four.  The  females  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  are 
hornless.  The  young  males  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  females, 
but  soon  assume  the  grey  colour.  I  saw  one  with  small  horns  whose 
fore-quarters  were  grey  while  his  hind-quarters  were  brown.  I 
watched  him  for  a  long  time  on  the  bare  side  of  a  perpendicular  hill, 
as  I  was  psu-ticularly  struck  with  his  peculiar  colour.  His  horns  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  about  a  foot  long. 

Koodoo  shooting  is  hard  work*  Owing  to  the  precipitous  character 
of  the  ravines  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  deoseness  of  the 
thickets,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  any  distance  down  the  hill  on  the 
side  you  are  stalking*  and  the  only  chance  of  a  shot  is  when  he  bolts 
up  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  They  go  in  small  herds  of  half  a 
dozen  or  less.  The  largest  herd  I  saw  was  a  dozen,  of  which  eleven 
were  females.  The  horns  of  the  one  photographed  measure  almost 
3  feet  from  base  to  tip  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  as  good,  I  believe, 
as  one  can  expect  to  get  in  Somali  Land.  Mr.  Selous  says  the 
largest  horns  he  oversaw  measured  were  3  ft.  8  J  inches.  The  koodoo 
has  no  suborbital  sinus.  It  feeds  on  both  bushes  and  grass  and 
drinks  reg^ularly,  so  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  find  it  at  any  great 
distance  from  water.     Dr.  Livingstcme^  however,  mentions  the  koodoo 
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as  one  of  the  antelopes  that  can  exist  without  water.  I  procured  a 
young  male  a  few  days  old  from  some  Somalia  who  had  caught  it.  I 
got  it  alive  to  Berbera,  but  it  died  there.  It  was  bom  in  November  ; 
so  some,  at  all  events,  breed  at  that  season.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  ticks  in  the  Somali  country,  and  they  appear  to  be 
partial  to  koodoo,  as  the  whole  of  the  belly  of  one  I  shot  was  a  mass 
of  ticks  almost  as  close  together  as  they  could  stick.  The  Somalis 
prefer  koodoo  meat  to  that  of  any  antelope.  To  my  taste  all 
antelope  irenison  is  very  much  alike.  The  koodoo  barks  loudly 
when  suddenly  disturbed,  something  like  a  sambar's  bark.  I  was 
stalking  n  small  herd  from  below  in  some  thick  bush  and  they 
kept  conotantly  barking;  they  turned  out  to  be  females,  and  did 
not  see  me  until  I  was  close  on  them,  though  their  suspicions  had 
been  aro««ed. 

StrepsiceroB  imberbu 

Is  to  my  imind  one  of  tke  prettiest  antelopes.  The  buck  is  of  a  blue 
grey  with  numerous  whifce  stripes  running  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  bo^  (the  one  photographed  has  fourteen  stripes  from  two 
to  four  inches  apart).  A  standing  mane  of  white  hair  runs  along 
the  neck  amd  back  to  the  tail,  being  shortest  along  the  middle  of  the 
back.  It  has  a  white  patch  on  the  lower  part  of  its  neck,  and  the  face 
is  lEarked,  like  the  koodoo,  with  white  spots  on  the  cheeks,  and  a 
white  line  from  the  comer  of  each  eye  across  the  nose«  It  has  no 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  throat,  and  has  no  suborbital  sinus.  The  horns 
are  spiral,  of  a  less  open  twist  than  the  koodoo's ;  the  one  photo- 
graphed measures  21  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  base  to  tip. 
The  piece  broken  out  of  the  left  horn  was  caused  by  one  of  my 
shots  unfortunately  hitting  the  horn.  A  pair  of  horns,  in  the 
possession  of  this  Society,  measures  24  inches  from  base  to  tip  in  a 
4»tra%ht  line.  The  females  are  hornless ;  they  and  the  young  males 
■are  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ;  the  females  are  striped  like  the  males, 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  stripes  were  not  as  pure  a  white  as  those 
of  the  male.  I  was  unable  to  count  the  stripes  on  the  female,  but  they 
appeared  to  be  numerous.  This  antelope  frequents  thick  bush  at  the 
foot  of  the  hillsimd  in  the  flat  desert  I  don't  think  it  is  found  in  the 
hills  or  in  theopen.    When  disturbed  in  the  thick  bush  they  start  off 
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with  a  loud  bark.  I  saw  a  young  fawn  in  December.  I  saw  a 
solitary  buck,  lesser  koodoo,  at  least  30  miles  from  any  water,  which 
argues  that,  like  many  other  African  antelopes,  it  can  go  a  long  time 
without  drinking.  The  Somalis  told  me  that  this  and  other  antelope 
get  the  water  they  require  by  eating  the  aloe,  the  spikes  of  which 
are  full  of  moisture,  and  I  found  in  the  stomach  of  an  oryx  that  I 
opened,  plenty  of  aloe.  I  did  not  measure,  but  should  say  the  lesser 
koodoo  stands  about  3^  feet  high. 

Oryx  beisa. 

One  objection  to  this  animal  is  that  the  males  and  females  have^ 
equally  good  horns,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  fair  sex  in 
a  stalk.  The  female's  horns  are  not  so  stout  as  the  males,  but  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  longer.  The  only  one  I  fired  at  was  a  solitary  male. 
He  measured  3  feet  9  inches  at  the  shoulder.  His  horns  were  an  old 
worn  pair  26  ^  inches  long,  6|  inches  round  at  the  base,  and  8  J  inches 
between  the  tips.  A  good  pair,  however,  would  be  about  40  inches 
long.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape  and  almost  straight,  strongly 
marked  with  rings  for  the  lower-half  of  the  horn.  One  horn  is  usually 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  general  colour  is  a  greyish  roan,  and  they 
are  handsomely  marked  with  a  black  bar  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  and  down  the  throat,  a  black  bar  across  the  foreleg,  and  a  dark 
stripe  along  the  back  bone.  The  face  is  black  and  white  ;  a  broad  black 
stripe  runs  from  the  root  of  the  horn  to  near  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
(in  this  stripe  is  the  eye),  another  black  stripe  runs  from  the  root  of 
the  ear  down  the  cheek  across  the  jaw  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
having  a  bridle  on.  A  short  mane  stands  on  the  neck  and  withers. 
The  tail  is  long,  and  ends  with  a  bushy  black  tuft  which  descends 
below  the  hocks. 

They  stand  higher  at  the  withers  than  at  the  croup.  The  eye  is 
placed  high  in  the  head.  Its  long  face,  long  tail,  and  drooping 
quarters  prevent  it  having  the  game-like  look  of  some  of  the  previ- 
ously described  antelopes.  It  is  a  desert  antelope,  and  can  be  easily 
tracked.  Like  all  desert  antelopes  its  hoofs  are  more  narrow  and 
pointed  than  the  hill  antelopes  like  the  koodoo.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
favourite  food  of  the  lion,  and  to  sometimes  transfix  the  lion  with  its 
long  pointed  horns  when  attacked.    I  once,  when  tracking  two  lions^ 
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came  on  a  place  where  they  had  stalked  two  Oryx,  but  had  failed  to 
catch  them.  The  sandy  ground  was  torn  up  with  the  footprints 
of  the  lions  and  of  the  fleeing  Oryx ;  the  lions,  however,  appeared  from 
the  tracks  to  have  given  up  almost  immediately,  as  they  had  only 
gone  fast  for  about  40.  yards.  The  Oryx  has  no  suborbital  sinus.  It 
is  independent  of  water.  The  skin  is  used  by  the  Somalis  for  making 
their  shields.     I  was  told  that  they  ride  them  down. 

A  single  horn  is  also  used  by  them  as  a  stabbing  weapon  in  a  fray, 
and  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  men  of  a  native  regiment  was  stabbed 
and  killed  with  one  in  a  night  attack  on  a  zereba  in  an  expedition 
from  Aden  made  at  the  end  of  1889. 

Oreotragxis  saltatrix. 
This  small  hill  antelope  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Golis 
mountains.  An  old  male  I  shot  measures  18  inches  at  the  shoulder, 
and  3  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail.  The  hair  is  coarse  and  long. 
Each  hair  is  tipped  with  yellow,  a  blackish- brown  in  the  middle  and 
lighter  at  the  base,  producing  a  colour  very  like  that  of  a  golden 
plover.  The  females  are  hornless.  The  horns  of  the  males  are  short, 
stout,  round  spikes,  straight  and  slightly  inclined  forward,  between  3 
and  4  inche?  long,  and  are  slightly  wrinkled  at  the  base.  The  head 
is  short  and  broad.  The  pasterns  are  very  upright,  and  the  cleft 
between  the  hoofs  very  long ;  the  hoofs  themselves  are  short  and  round. 
They  go  in  pairs,  and  are  found  at  the  tops  of  the  ridges  of  the  hills, 
where  the  boulders  of  rock  crop  up  out  of  the  ground.  When  alarmed 
they  utter  a  sound  something  like  a  loud  sneeze.  They  seem  to 
frequent  the  same  spot.  I  saw  a  pair  once  low  down  in  a  ravine 
among  the  thick  bush,  but  as  a  rule  they  keep  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rocks.  As  far  as  I  coald  make  out,  the  Somalis  don't  eat  the  klip- 
springer.  The  one  I  shot  fell  dead  and  could  not  be  haliakd,  so  they 
would  not  have  eaten  it  anyhow,  but  I  understood  them  to  say  they 
never  eat  the  meat  of  this  antelope. 

JEquus  (asinus)  sotnaiicus. 

This  ass  was  first  described  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,   1884,  p.  540,  where  a 

coloured  plate  of  one  is  also  given.    Mr.  Sclater  says :  **  The  Somali  ass 

differs  from  that  of  the  Nubian  Desert  in  its  generaUy  paler  and 

more  greyish  colour,  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  cross  stripe  over  the 
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shoulders^  in  the  very  slight  indicatioD  of  the  dorsal  line,  and  in  the 
numerous  black  markings  on  both  front  and  hindlegs;  ^'  and  further 
on  he  describes  it  as  **  griseus  ;  linea  dorsali  fere  obsoleta,  humerorum 
nulla;    juba    longiore,   caduca;    pedibus  distincter    et    frequenter 
nigro  fasciatis."     This  description,  though  no  doubt  correct  for  some 
specimens,  does  not  apply  to  a  female  ass  I  shot  near  Berbera;  as  she 
had  a  black  stripe  on  each  shoulder^  though  neitherstripe  was  complete, 
not  extending  to  the  dorsal  line.     The  stripe  on  the  off-side  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  one  on  the  near-aide.     The  dorsal  line  extended 
from  the  tail  to  half-way  up  the  back.     I  got  a  good  photograph  of 
the  ass,  which  clearly  shows  the  shoulder  stripe,  and   I  have  also 
preserved  the  »kin.     Wild  asses  are  very  difficult  to  get  near*     I  had 
to  take  my  shot  at  nearly  300  yards,  ftom  the  top  of  one  low  hill  to 
the  top  of  another.     The  ass  fell  dead.     Four  others  that  were  with  it 
ran  a  short  distance  and  then  stood  looking  at  the  dead  one.     As  I 
did  not  want  to  shoot  another,  I  walked  up  without  concealment,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  asses  did  not  bolt  till  I  was  within  60  yards. 
The  wild  ass  is  the  size  of  a  galloway ;  the  legs  are  white,  barred  with 
black  stripes,  the  whole  way  down  to  the  hoof.     It  has  a  short  hog 
mane  of  black  hair  fringed  with  sandy  hairs.     The  tuft  to  the  tail  is 
black.     I  saw  them  among  bare  rugged  sandstone  hills  about  20  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  saw  the  tracks  of  an  old  and  young  one  on  the 
plateau.     The  tame  Somali  ass  has  very  distinct  shoulder  stripes  and 
dorsal  line,  and  some  of  tbem  have  their  legs  barred  with  black 
stripes  exactly  like  the  wild  one.     They  are  much  smaller  than  the 
wild  ass.     The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is  like  very  good  beefsteak.     I 
never  tasted  better  meat.     The  Somalis  do  not  eat  the  flesh. 

Phaeochcerus  sp. 

Is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Indian  boar,  but  has  much  finer 
tusks.  The  best  boar's  tusks  I  have  measure  as  follows  :  The  upper 
tusks  12  inches  long  round  the  curve,  of  whieh  10  inches  on  the 
outer  curve  and  9  inches  on  the  inner  curve  project  beyond  the 
gxmis.  The  measurement  in  a  straight  line  from  tip  to  base  is 
8  inches.  The  lower  tusks  are  9  J  inches  round  the  curve,  of  which 
6  inches  project  beyond  the  gums.  From  tip  to  base  in  a  straight  line 
measures  7  inches.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  tushes  curve    very 
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much  less  than  those  of  t^e  Indian  boar.  The  upper  tushes  are 
massive,  being  solid  ivory,  for  about  9  inches  of  their  lengthy  and 
4f  inches  in  circumference  at  the  gums.  They  weigh  10^  oz.  and 
]  0  oz.  respectively.  The  two  lower  ones  about  2^  oz.  each.  The  lower 
tushes  are  rather  thicker  than  those  of  the  Indian  boar.  The  sow^s 
tushes  present  as  good  an  appearance  as  an  Indian  boar's.  Her  upper 
tushes  being  very  like  the  lower  tushes  of  the  latter,  and  projecting 
3  to  4  inches  from  the  lip.  The  wart  hog  takes  its  name  from  the 
conical  protuberances  of  skin  on  its  face,  which  in  the  boar  are 
four  in  number  symmetrically  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  face 
between  the  eye  and  the  mouth,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  head 
behind  the  eye ;  the  latter  are  the  longest.  These  so-called  warts 
when  cut  off  close  to  the  head  appear  to  be  only  knobs  of  skin  quite 
devoid  of  blood  vessels.  The  sow  I  don't  think  has  any  of  these 
warts.  The  boar  has  a  long  mane  of  coarse  bristles  from  the  top  of 
the  head  along  the  back ;  those  on  the  neck  and  withers  measure  quite 
15  inches  in  length.  The  head  is  broad  and  large.  The  large 
boars  are  found  solitary  and  also  with  the  sounders,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  generally  composed  of  many  individuals.  Eight  I  think 
was  the  largest  number  I  saw  together.  They  have  a  habit  of 
carrying  their  tails  bolt  upright  at  right  angles  to  their  bodies 
when  on  the  move.  I  watched  a  sow  and  a  well-grown  young  one 
that  had  not  been  disturbed  for  »more  than  half  a  mile  leisurely 
proceeding  across  some  open  ground,  and  they  never  once  lowered 
their  tails.  The  wart  hog  feeds  and  moves  about  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  He  could  be  ridden  and  speared  in  a  great  many  places,  though 
I  believe  he  does  not  show  much  fight.  I  was  told,  though  I  did  not 
see  it  myself,  that  they  take  to  holes  in  the  ground,  backing  in  stern 
foremost.  Whether  they  make  these  burrows  themselves  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  The  Somalis  being  staunch  Mahomedans  look  on  the  wart 
hog  with  disgust,  and  when  you  shoot  one  they  won't  touch  it,  so  you 
have  to  cut  off  the  head,  carry  it  home,  and  do  the  cleaning  of  it 
yourself.  The  same  prejudice  prevents  your  having  bacon  for 
breakfast  or  trying  what  wart  hog  pork  is  like. 

Hycena  crocuta 
Is  the    commonest  hyaena  in   Somali   land.     It  is  a  much   more 
powerful  animal  than  the  striped  hyaena.     It  is  yellow  in  colour,  the 
60 
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skin  thickly  spotted  with  brown  spots ;  the  hair  is  quite  short,  and 
there  is  a  slight  ridge  of  hair  on  the  neck  and  withers.  The  tail  is 
notbushy  like  that  of  the  striped  hysDna.  He  is  a  great  nuisance,  as 
you  cannot  tie  out  for  lions  without  sitting  up  over  the  animal  yourself , 
the  hyaenas  being  pretty  sure  to  kill  and  eat  the  gara.  They  are 
said  to  be  cowardly,  and  no  doubt  would  not  dream  of  attacking  a  man, 
but  they  are  bold  enough  to  attack  and  kill  sheep  when  out  grazing 
in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  time  will  kill  cattle  or  donkeys  that  are 
left  out.  I  was  told  they  will  also  take  a  mouthful  out  of  a  sleeping 
man.  If  you  are  sitting  alongside  a  kill  at  night,  the  spotted  hysena 
appears  at  sunset,  and  sometimes  before,  and  eats  away  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  you  (of  course  you  are  concealed  in  a  bush  or 
behind  a  zereba  of  thorns)  but  after  you  have  thrown  stones  at 
him  and  he  knows  you  are  there,  he  will  return  again.  They 
make  a  great  variety  of  noises,  from  a  deep  growl  to  a  loud 
discordant  howling,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Should  a 
lion  come  to  the  kill  the  hyaenas  retreat  for  a  short  distance, 
but  if  the  lion,  as  he  often  does,  stops  in  a  neighbouring  bush,  the 
hysenas  come  up  again,  you  then  hear  a  tremendous  scurry  as  the 
lion  chases  them  off  the  kill.  The  hyaenas  don't  appear  to  be  afraid 
of  a  dead  lion,  as  one  night  when  I  shot  a  lioness  two  hyaenas  came, 
one  laid  hold  of  it  by  the  hind  leg  and  the  other  by  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  dragged  it  away  20  yards  before  I  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  and  would  no  doubt  have  eaten  it,  if  I  had  not  gone  to  the 
rescue.  If  your  camp  is  not  within  a  good  zereba  of  thorns,  these 
brutes  will  come  through  the  hedge  and  carry  off  anything  at  all  eatable. 
One  night  a  hyaena  carried  off  from  close  to  my  bedhead  a  leather  water 
chagul,  which  I  should  think  could  not  have  been  very  nutritious.  In 
the  daytime  also  they  are  sometimes  seen  loafing  about,  especially  if 
there  is  a  kill.  The  animal  has  the  drooping  quarters  and  slouching 
gait  of  the  hyaena.  The  anatomy  of  this  hyaena  is  unique ;  it  being  im- 
possible from  external  examination  to  tell  the  male  from  the  female,  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  belief  among  the  ancients  that  this  animal 
was  bisexual  in  its  nature.  This  belief,  according  to  Burton  in  his  "  First 
Footprints  in  Eastern  Africa,"  still  exists  among  the  Somalis.  He  says : 
**The  Somal  declare  the  waraba  to  be  a  hermaphrodite,  so  the  an- 
cients supposed  the  hyaena  to  be  of  both  sexes."  I  regret  that  my 
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knowledge  of  the  Somali  language  was  too  limited  to  enable  me  to 
find  out  for  myself  whether  this  is  so.  According  to  other  authorities, 
this  belief  also  exists  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  A  very  complete 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  spotted  hyaena  is  given  in  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  volumes  of  the  P.  Z.  S.  of  London  in  the  years  1877, 
1878  and  1879,  to  which  those  interested  in  the  subject  may  refer, 
and  I  may  mention  that  in  those  papers  quotations  will  be  found  on 
the  same  subject  from  Herodotus,  PKny  and  ^lian. 

Hycma  striata. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  hyaona,  though  the  one  I  shot  was 
very  much  better  clothed  with  hair  than  the  hysenas  one  sees  in 
the  hot  weather  out  here.  The  hair  on  the  body  of  the  female 
I  killed,  for  half  the  length  of  the  body  behind  the  shoulder,  was 
quite  9  inches  long,  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  very  hairy  and 
it  had  a  fine  bushy  tail,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph  I  now 
exhibit.  The  colour  also  seemed  to  be  much  clearer  and  brighter  than 
that  of  the  Indian  hysBna.  This  hyaena  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  spotted  hyaena.  It  does  not  attack  the  flocks,  and  is  looked  on  by 
the  Somal  as  harmless.  One  during  the  daytime  laboriously  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground  in  its  efforts  to  get  at  a  carcase  I  had  covered 
with  thorn  bushes. 

Felia  leo. 

The  Lion  is  so  well  known  that  any  detailed  description  of  him 
is  quite  imnecessary;  a  very  good  account  of  his  ways  is  given  in  Mr. 
Selous'  book,"  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa.*'  The  lion  in  its 
wild  state  does  not  grow  so  luxuriant  a  mane  as  adorns  the  menagerie 
lion,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  old  lions  in  Somali  Land 
have  very  handsome  manes.  I  think,  without  exception,  all  the  old 
lions  in  that  country  have  black  manes,  the  yellow  maned  ones 
being  younger  lions ;  that  is  the  opinion,  at  all  events,  of  the  Somalis. 

I  never  saw  a  lion  with  a  line  of  long  hair  running  along  the  belly 
as  one  sees  in  a  menagerie  lion,  and  I  see  that  Mr.  Selous  says  he 
never  saw  a  wild  lion  with  that  fringe  of  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Harris's  *'Wild  Sports  of  Africa"  the  lion  is  pictured  and  described  as 
having  that  ornament.  There  is  a  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  elbow  of 
the  Somali  lion.    Most  naturalists  are  agreed  that  there  is  only  one 
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species  of  lion,  thoagh  the  yarieties  in  the  colour  and  length  of  mane 
lead  some  people  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  Somali  lion  has 
one  peculiarity  that  I  have  not  obf^erred  noticed,  and  that  is  that  both 
lions  and  lionesses  are  spotted  with  pale  brown  spots  along  the 
lower  part  of  sides  and  belly,  and  on  the  legs.  These  spots  are  most 
conspicuous  if  the  animal  is  young,  but  they  are  well  marked  on 
the  old  lioness,  and  though  much  fainter  are  discemiUeon  the 
old  lion.  A  photograph  brings  them  out  with  great  disdnctness. 
Now  if  you  look  at  the  lions  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  there  is  no 
sign  of  these  spots  as  far  as  I  remember.  I  have  a  photograph  here 
of  a  9  ft.  1  in.  lion  with  a  fine  mane  which  brings  out  the  spots  very 
clearly.  The  tips  of  the  ears  of  some  are  black,  in  others  there  is  a 
black  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  ear,  the  tip  being  yellow.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  told  me  that  the  lion  has  a  horn  ^  of  an  inch  long  at 
the  end  of  the  tail,  but  as  I  did  not  know  it,  I  did  not  look  for  it  or 
notice  it.  The  black  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  in  old  ones  htm 
numerous  white  hairs  in  it,  making  it  an  iron  grey.  This  the  Somalis 
told  me  was  a  sign  of  age. 

Lions  are  much  noisier  than  tigers ;  they  seldom  roar,  but  as  they 

walk  about  at  night  keep  up  a  constant  singing  kind  of  noise  which 

is  diflScult  to  describe.     It  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance.     It  is 

curious  that  they  should  do  so,  as  one  would  think  they  would,  when 

on  the  prowl,  not  warn  animals  of  their  approach.     I. have,  however, 

heard  them  night   after  night  for  hours   speaking  as  they  went 

along.     Some  nights  they  don't  talk  at  all,  although  their  tracks  show 

they  are  still  about.     Lion  shooting  is  a  very  fascinating    pursuit  if 

conducted  in  the  proper  manner,  which  is  to  track  the  animal  till 

you  come  up  to  where  he  is  lying.     Another  mode  not  without  its 

Attractions,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  former,  and  one  I  only  adopted 

in  the  hills  where  tracking  is  impossible,  is  to  sit  up  at  night  over 

a   kill.     The  first  method  yields  the  best  of  sport,  as  at  the  end  of 

the  track,  which  may  last  for  several  hours,  your  eyes  suddenly  fall 

on   a  lion  sitting  in  the  dense  gloom  of  a  bush  within  a  few  feet  of 

you,   when  you  can  make  sure  of  him,  or,  sometimes,  the  track  leads 

into  a  thicket  of  thorns  that  you  cannot  penetrate  into,  when  th^ 

best  plan  is   to  set  fire  to  it  and  stand  at  the  other  end.     I  only 

once  f oimd  one   sitting  in   the   open ;   it  was  a  lioness  with  a  well- 
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grown  cub.  They  were  sitting  on  the  open  sand  under  a  small  thorn- 
tree.  So  well  does  their  colour  harmonize  with  their  surroundings, 
that  we  tracked  to  within  4  yards  of  them  without  seeing  them,  and 
would  not  have  seen  them  then  if  they  had  not  got  up.  On  another 
occasion  my  men  pointed  to  a  lioness  we  were  tracking  crouching 
in  the  grass  a  few  yards  off,  but  although  I  stared  my  eyes  almost  ou^ 
of  my  head,  I  could  not  see  her  till  she  moyed  her  ears.  Tracking  up 
to  your  game  is  much  better  fun  than  beating,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  rendering  it  almost  certcdn,  if  you  get  on  the  tracks  on 
suitable  ground,  early  enough  in  the  day,  that  you  will  get  your  shot, 
which  ought  at  such  close  quarters  to  be  equivalent  to  getting  the 
animal.  As  far  as  I  know,  like  every  other  animal,  the  lion  tries  to 
avoid  you  until  wounded,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  there 
being  young  ones  to  guard,  or  from  astonishment  at  seeing  you  so 
dose  to  them,  that  they  charge  when  you  are  tracking  them.  I  was 
never  charged  by  an  unwounded  one.  To  sit  up  for  them  at  night  I 
prefer  sitting  alongside  a  natural  kill.  As  there  are  no  trees  you 
sit  on  the  ground  and  render  yourself  secure  by  building  a  zereba 
of  thorns  so  as  to  enclose  a  circle  of  about  8  feet  in  diameter  in  which 
you  sit  with  a  hole  to  fire  through.  It  is  a  work  of  some  time  to  do 
thisy  and  if  yoa  do  not  get  news  of  the  bill  in  time  to  build  a  zereba^ 
you  can  get  a  hole  cut  in  a  bush  and  put  some  thorns  in  front  of  you 
and  sit  there ;  the  great  thing  is  to  sit  almost  touching  the  kill,  as 
on  dark  nights,  which  are  the  best,  you  cannot  see  anything  4  or  5 
yards  ofi.  As  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  hyaenas  and  foxes  begin  to  gather 
to  the  carcase,  and  if  you  have  not  tied  it,  the  hyaenas  will  drag  it 
away.  The  hyaenas  and  foxes  will  keep  you  amused  for  hours  in 
watching  them  even  if  the  lion  does  not  return  to  the  kill.  I  have 
also  sat  up  over  an  animal  tied  out,  but  never  got  a  kill  in  this  way, 
though  one  night  the  tie  out,  a  donkey,  brayed  lustily  as  I  heard  the 
heavy  gallop  of  the  lion  rush  up  to  it.  Next  moment  all  was  silent^ 
and  looking  through  my  peep-hole  the  donkey  was  standing  unharm* 
ed.  I  shortly  afterwards  heard  the  lion  growling  dose  by,  but  he 
went  away  without  touching  the  donkey  again.  Next  morning  I  found 
the  lion's  foot-prints  under  the  donkey's  nose,  but  apparently  the 
donkey  had  not  been  touched.  Two  days  later  I  noticed  a  swelling 
between  its  forelegs,   and  found  the  lion  had  put  its  paw  between 
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its  leg  and  given  it  a  slight  scratch.  The  lion  had  evidently  tried 
to  throw  it  over  with  its  paw  and  h«wi  failed,  probably  because  the 
donkey  was  tied  by  the  leg  to  a  stone  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
upward  movement  of  the  lion's  paw  would  be  in  the  line  of  resistance. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  donkey  being  attacked,  it  was  calmly 
eating,  which  showed  its  nerves  were  not  affected.  The  donkey 
lived  all  right  afterwards.  Lions  generally  seize  their  prey  by 
the  throat,  but  by  no  means  universally  so.  I  examined  the  following 
kills : — three  camels  all  seized  by  the  throat ;  two  goats  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  one  donkey  by  the  lower  part  of  neck  at  the  junction  of 
the  body ;  one  donkey  seized  with  claws  on  the  face  and  belly  but  not 
bitten  (this  animal  survived);  one  cow  by  the  throat;  and  the  donkey 
with  the  above-mentioned  claw-wound  between  the  forelegs.  Most 
of  the  above  were  natural  kills,  as  one  is  unable  to  tie  out  much, 
owing  to  the  hyeanas.  The  way  a  lion  kills  a  camel,  according  to  the 
Somalis,  is  that  he  leaps  on  its  quarters,  the  camel  turns  back  his 
head  to  protest  against  this  proceeding  and  thus  brings  his  throat 
within  reach  of  the  lion's  jaw,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close  upon  it,  and  certainly  from  the  claw  marks  on 
the  kills  of  the  old  camels  that  I  saw,  it  appeared  that  such 
was  the  case.  There  were  no  marks  on  any  of  these  kills  of  the 
lion  having  delivered  any  blow  with  the  paw.  One  that  got  hold  of 
me  also  did  not  strike  with  the  paw.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  however, 
gives  a  number  of  instances  of  their  striking  with  the  paw.  I  came 
across  a  curious  instance  of  the  limited  intelligence  of  a  lion.  I 
found  the  carcase  of  a  camel  at  which  three  lions  had  been  eating, 
one  at  the  rump,  one^at  the  stomach,  and  one  at  the  forequarter  and 
face.  Now  the  one  that  had  eaten  the  rump  had  buried  the  raw  sur- 
face left  after  his  meal  by  kicking  up  a  heap  of  sand  over  it,  so  that  it 
should  be  concealed  from  the  vultures,  but  the  other  places  where  the 
others  had  been  eating  were  left  exposed,  his  instinct  had  not  told  him 
it  was  useless  to  cover  up  one  place  without  covering  up  the  others. 
I  know  these  were  three  lions,  as  I  had  been  tracking  them  off  and  on 
and  losing  their  tracks  in  the  hills  for  a  fortnight.  I  got  two  of  them 
over  this  camel.  Once  when  tracking  them  I  saw  all  three  in  the 
early  morning  pass  the  sky  line  of  the  ridge  of  hills  300  yards  above 
me,  but  I  lost  the  tracks.     I  think  lions  generally  kill  in  the  day- 
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time^  the  reason  being  that  the  flocks  and  herds  are  all  secured  within 
a  zereba  at  night.  All  the  natural  kills  I  heard  of  were  in  the  day- 
time. Ties  up,  when  killed,  were  of  course  killed  in  the  night. 
They  will  eat  any  dead  animal  whether  killed  by  themselves  or 
not.  Lions  sometimes  leap  over  the  high  thorn  hedges  within 
which  the  Somalis  have  their  encampments  and  kill  an  animal,  or 
several,  inside :  in  such  cases  they  eat  where  they  kill,  and  cannot 
leap  out  again  with  their  prey.  There  are  a  number  of  man-eaters. 
I  shot  one  that  a  short  time  before  had  leapt  into  a  zereba  and 
killed  and  eaten  a  man  inside.  I  saw  the  man's  garment  bloody  and 
full  of  holes  on  the  hedge  of  the  zereba  when  I  got  there.  The 
Somalis  told  me  they  frequently  take  men  out  of  a  zereba  at 
night.  I  found  the  remains  of  a  porcupine  inside  a  lioness  I  shot 
that  she  had  eaten  the  night  before.  She  had  swallowed  the  feet 
whole  and  also  a  lot  of  the  quills.  The  habit  of  swallowing  the  feet 
whole  is  a  common  one  with  the  Felidce.  Lions  drink  pretty  regularly 
in  the  hills  where  there  is  water,  but  they  are  able  to  go  for  months 
without  drinking  water.  This  is  incredible  to  those  who  know  how 
necessary  water  is  for  the  existence  of  tigers  and  panthers ;  but,  that 
it  is  so,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  shot  them  30  miles  from  any  water ; 
and  tracts  of  country  which  they  inhabit  are  waterless  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  They  charge  with  the  same  coughing  roar  that 
a  tiger  does,  and  come  at  great  speed  close  to  the  ground,  not  bounding 
in  the  air  as  you  see  in  pictures ;  their  ears  are  pressed  close  to  the 
head,  giving  them  the  comical  appearance  of  being  without  ears.  So 
large  an  animal  coming  at  full  speed  against  you  of  course  knocks 
you  off  your  legs.  The  claws  and  teeth  entering  the  flesh  do  not  hurt 
so  much  as  you  would  think.  The  only  really  painful  part  of  the 
business  is  the  squeeze  given  by  the  jaws  on  the  bone.  I  felt  none 
of  the  dreamy  stupor  Livingstone  describes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
as  usual.  I  adopted  the  course  of  lying  quite  still,  which,  I  believe* 
is  the  best  thing  one  can  do,  as  you  are  quite  helpless  with  a  heavy 
animal  on  you,  and  they  are  inclined  to  make  grabs  at  everything 
that  moves,  and  the  fewer  bites  you  can  get  ofE  with  the  better 
All  the  wounds  are  centres  of  inflammation  and  blood-poisoning,  and 
the  more  you  get  the  less  chance  you  have.  The  power  of  the  lion's 
jaw  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that   the  lioness  that  seized  me, 
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although  it  had  a  broken  jaw,  scored  deep  grooves  in  the  barrels  of 
my  rifle  with  her  teeth.  Some  claw  wounds  were  mere  scratches,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  they  clutch  at  the  surface  of  your  coat 
thinking  it  is  all  solid  underneath,  and  so  reach  the  flesh  pretty  late. 
In  fact,  my  coat  was  torn  in  some  places  without  any  corresponding 
wound  beneath.  I  never  felt  the  slightest  shock.  Tigers  and  panthers 
as  a  rule  immediately  leave  any  one  they  seize  in  a  charge,  but  this 
lioness,  having  left  me,  went  a  few  yards  to  roar  at  my  men,  returned 
and  stood  on  me  growling,  and  then  bit  my  arm :  I  got  no  bite  the 
first  go  oflE  as  she  was  occupied  in  biting  the  rifle. 

Comparing  the  size  of  lions  with  tigers  I  should  have  been  inclined 
to  say  that  tigers  were  the  heavier  of  the  two.  But  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
in  "Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways"  expresses  a  contrary  opinion. 
Mr.  Selous  in  his  book  gives  the  weight  of  one  large  lion  in  poor 
condition  as  376  lbs.  Jerdon  gives  the  weight  of  an  Asiatic  lion  8  ft. 
9i  inches  long  as  35  stone.  Mr.  Selous  says  that  the  largest  male 
he  shot  was  nearly  10  ft.  long,  while  of  9  lionesses  the  pegged  out 
skins  measured  from  8  ft.  10  in,  to  9  ft,  7  in.,  which  would  make  the 
animal  in  the  flesh  at  least  a  foot  less  in  length.  The  largest  lion  I 
shot  measured  as  he  lay  9  ft.  1  in.  The  largest  lioness  was  8  ft.  3  in. 
Another  old  lion  I  got  with  a  very  fine  long  mane  measured  8  ft.  8  in. 
Coming  to  the  measurements  of  the  skulls  (and  I  hold  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  size  of  the  skull  of  tiger  or  lion  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  particidar  tiger  or  lion  than  the 
measurement  of  its  length),  I  have  measured  some  skulls  I  have  of 
tiger  and  lion  of  the  same  or  about  the  same  length,  and  the  result 
is  as  follows: — 

Lion  (No.  1).  In  length  9  ft.  1.  Skull  length  about  14i  or  16 
inches,  width  10  i  inches,  depth  6i  inches. 

Lion  (No.  2).     In  length  8  ft.  8.     Skull  length  12 J  inches,  width 

9  inches,  depth  6  inches. 

Tiger  (No.  1).     In  length  9  ft.  5.     Skull  length  14  inches,  widA 

10  inches,  depth  6^  inches. 

Tiger  (No.  2).  In  length  9  ft.  1.  Skull  length  12f  inches,  width 
9i  inches,  depth  6^  inches. 

Tiger  (No.  3).  In  length  9  ft.  Skull  length  12}  inches,  width 
9i  inches,  depth  6  inches. 
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I  have  given  the  length  of  skull  of  Lion  No.  1  as  about  144  or  15 
inches,  as  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  skull  has  been  shot  away  ;  the 
actual  length  of  what  remains  is  134  inches,  but  as  th«  whole  of  the 
occipital  protuberance  has  gone,  I  estimate  it  at  least  1  inch  and 
probably  li  inch  longer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  lion  No.  1  and  Tiger  No.  2  were  exactly  the 
same  length  of  carcase,  but  the  skull  of  the  lion  is  the  bigger.  The 
skull  of  the  lioa  is  much  flatter  on  the  top  than  that  of  the  tiger,  and 
you  can  easily  recogniae  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  skull  of  the  lioness  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  lion.  Her 
measurements  compare  with  those  of  a  tigrei>s  as  follows : — 

Lioness,  In  length  8  ft.  3,  Skull  length  11  inches,  width  7^ 
inches,  depth  5  inches. 

Tigress  (No.  1),  In  length  8  ft.  1.  Skull  length  114  inches,  width 
7}  inches,  depth  5|  inches. 

Tigress  (No.  2).  In  length  8  ft.  2.  Skull  length  11 J  inches,  width 
7|  inches,  depth  5|  inches. 

Tigre«s  (No,  3),  In  length  8  ft.  4.  Skull  length  11 4  inches,  width 
7i  inches,  depth  5|  inches. 

The  width  of  the  skull  of  another  old  lioness  8  ft.  2  long,  is  8 
inches,  but  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  skull  being  shot  away  prevents 
my  giving  the  length. 

The  lioness's  head  is  apparently  smaller  than  that  of  a  tigress  about 
the  same  length. 

Shooting  with  an  8-bore  solid  lead  bullet  with  9  drams  of  powder 
I  hit  an  old  lion  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  the  ball  carried  away 
the  back  part  of  the  skull  and  lodged  between  the  shoulders.  A 
similar  ball  sent  through  a  lioness's  head  lodged  in  the  foreleg.  The 
ball  in  each  case  was  quite  flattened  out,  but  the  want  of  penetration 
with  so  large  a  charge  of  powder  astonished  me.  I  generally  shot 
with  a  '500  Express  by  Henry,  and  only  lost  one  animal  that  was  hit, 
and  that  was  a  gazelle. 

Of  the  other  animals  the  panther  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Indian  panther.  I  often  saw  their  tracks,  and  occasionally  at  night 
heard  their  harsh  grating  roar.  I  only  saw  one,  and  that  got  up  and 
stood  close  to  me  when  I  was  shooting  partridges,  but  by  the  time 
I  got  my  rifle  he  was  off  and  I  missed  him.  A  skin  I  saw  with  some 
61 
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Somalis  was  a  very  large  pale-coloufed  one.  The  Somali  elephant 
haSy  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  small  tusks,  though  occa^onally  a  good  one 
is  procured.  I  was  not  in  the  part  of  the  country  they  were  in.  Of 
smaller  animals  there  is  a  hare  about  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
Indian  one  but  with  longer  ears.  Porcupine  are  oommon,  but  being 
nocturnal  in  their  habits  you  do  not  see  them,  and  the  only  one  I^saw 
was  inside  a  lioness.  Two  kinds  of  foxes :  the  motit  common  and 
largest  has  a  black  back  (Somali  **  Daman  "),  and  a  smaller  kind  of  a 
imif orm  brown  colour :  and  in  one  place  I  saw  a  large  colony  of  dog- 
faced  baboon,  about  200  in  number :  the  males  have  long  manes;  the 
young  ride  on  the  backs  of  their  mothers,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hanuman  monkey,  clutching  on  to  the  chest 


LANDSCAPE  GAUDENING  IN  NATIVE  STATES. 
By  H.  St.  John  Jackson. 

In  No.  1,  Vol.  VI.,  of  the  Society's  Journal,  Mr.  G.  Carstensen, 
Superintendent  of  the  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay,  has  given  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  landscape  gardening  at  the 
capitals  of  certfdn  Native  States  in  the  Western  Presidency,  m., 
Baroda,  Bhownaggar  and  Eajkot.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
description  of  the  gardens  in  some  other  Native  States,  which  perhaps 
Mr.  Carstensen  has  not  seen,  and  with  which  I  am  personally 
acquainted,  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  JouniaL 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  gardening  in  India.  Any  one 
who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  this  idyllic  subject  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe  the  extraordinary  apathy  evinced  by  the  rich  and 
intelligent  natives  of  the  soil  in  this  most  fascinating  of  pursuits. 
To  the  average  native  the  gainda  (Mary gold),  Tookee  (Odmum  sane- 
turn),  and  a  few  other  well  known  indigenous  plants,  represent  the 
sum  of  horticultural  science.  So  long  as  they  can  get  a  few  leaves  of 
the  Tookee  for  their  poojah,  and  a  few  flowers  of  the  gainda  for 
decorative  purposes,  they  are  not  troubled  about  anything  of  more 
SDsthetic  or  economic  value.  The  Manheri  {Mimtisoj)s  elengi),  the 
Chumpa  [Mkhelia  ckampaca),  a  few  varieties  of  Jasminums,  and  the 
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Harsin^lMr  {Nyctanthes  arbor  Mstes),  afford  them  an  abondant 
supply  of  powerfully  scented  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  decorating 
their  persons  by  means  of  garlands>  and  that  is  about  all  they  care 
arbout.  To  £nd  natives  of  India  who  possess  any  idea  of  landscape 
gardening  is  very  rare;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  single  such  q)ecimen  during  all  my  experience.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  homes  of  the  people  of 
this  country  do  not  present  those  features  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  among  the  residences  of  the  rich  and  intelligent.  During 
Ihe  reign  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  magnificent  monuments  of 
architectural  beauty  were  raised,  which  stand  to  this  day  as  silent 
evidences  of  their  love  of  luxurious  living ;,  hut  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  attempt  at  landscape  gardening.  Even  the  Taj,  that  ^^  dream 
£q marble/ ''had  but  a  poor  garden  around  it.  The  grounds  were  »mply 
divided  into  square8>  with  »  row  of  fountains  going  up  the  centre. 
That  certain  places  lend  themselves  naturally  to  the  development 
of  high  class  gardening;  will  be*  readily  admitted  by  any  one  who 
has  visited  some  of  the  capitals  of  the  ruling  chiefs  in  Bajputana, 
notably  Jeypore  and  Oodeypore  ;  in  both  these  places  are  to  be  found 
perhaps-  two  of  the  finest  laid-out  gardens  t«  be  met  with  anywhere  in 
India.     I  will  first  of  all  describe  that  at  Jeypore. 

Here,,  the  spot  where  now  thousands  of  the  Maharaja's  subjects 
spend  their  evenings  in  dreamy  enjoyment,  was  once  a  dreary  waste ; 
a  perfect  eyesore,  where  the-  sewag^e  of  the  town  was  depo^t-ed.  It 
was  covered  with  prickly  pear  jungle^  and  was  a  sandy  waste,  in 
which  nothings  it  was  said,  would  grow.  The  spot  lies  between  the 
two  principal  gates  of  the  city— the  Ajmere  and  Sanganeer  gsAes,  and 
runnings  pai'allel  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  1860  Rajputana  was 
devastated  by  one  of  the  worst  famines  on  record,  and  the  late 
Maharaja,  Sewai  Ram  Singh,  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  converting 
this  eyesore  into^a  garden,  which  was  then  started  as  a  famine  relief 
work,  where  thousands  of  the  starving  population  were  provided  with 
work  and  wages*  Dr.  R  W*.  A.  DeFabeck,  at  present  Surgeon-General, 
Madras,  was  at  that  time  Residency  Surgeen  at  Jeypore,  and  it  was 
he  who  origindly  designed  the  now  famous  **  Ram  Newas  *'  public 
garden,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  several  other  gardens  in 
various  parts  of  India.     But  the  first  design  had  to  be  considerably 
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modified  to  suit  local  mirronndings  and  circumstances,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  water-supply,  which  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  wells,  and  these  were  always  running  dry  during  the  summer 
months. 

In  the  "  Ram  Newas  "  are  to  be  found  various  styles  of  landscape 
gardening,  the  Italian  being  the  most  picturesque.  The  natural,  the 
gardenesque,  the  geometrical,  and  the  terraced,  all  finding  an 
appropriate  place.  The  clumping  of  shrubs  en  masse  nith  striking 
eflEect  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  garden.  ITie 
lawns,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  four  of  considerable  size,  (one 
of  them  a  cricket  lawn  100  yards  square,)  with  grass  borders  and  beds, 
are  perhaps  the  chief  features  of  the  gardens.  Full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  every  "  vista  point,'*  all  of  them  being  most  skilfully 
taken  in.  The  north  side  of  the  garden,  running  parallel  with  the 
city  wall,  and  between  the  two  gates  above  mentioned,  is  fenced  in  by 
an  ornamental  cast-iron  railing,  which  was  got  out  from  England  at 
considerable  expense ;  the  other  three  sides  having  a  fencing  of 
galvanized  wire  netting,  the  whole  being  studded  on  a  stone  wall  2^ 
feet  high. 

The  visitor  enters  the  garden  from  the  Ajmere  gate  side,  through 
a  pair  of  handsome  cast-iron  gates,  with  a  fine  sweep,  the  gate  pillars 
being  surmounted  by  handsome  gas  lamps.  He  may  here  either  get 
out  of  his  conveyance  or  drive  roimd  east  or  west.  Before  him  is  a 
handsomely  carved  stone  balustrade,  each  pillar  having  an  ornamental 
flow  er  pot  of  Etruscan  or  terra-cotta  ware.  In  the  distance,  due 
south,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Motee  Doongree  (pearl  mound)  meets  his 
eye,  and  in  the  foreground  is  what  used  to  be  the  European  Head 
Gardener's  house,  now  a  sort  of  drawing-school  and  store-house. 
The  visitor  then  descends  an  ornamental  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
finds  himself  immediately  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifully  laid  out 
flower  plot,  the  beds  being  of  geometrical  pattern,  filled  with  roses 
and  ornamental  shrubs.  Immediately  in  front  are  two  lovely  lawns, 
laid  down  with  "Doob"  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon)^  oxidihovAQTedi  on 
every  side  by  geometrically-cut  beds  with  a  background  of  shrubs 
planted  en  masse.  Were  the  visitor  to  turn  to  the  left,  he  would 
pass  through  fine  clumps  of  shrubs,  by  winding  paths  bordered  with 
"Doob"    grass,    through   the    lovely   *' Bower  of   sweet    odours/' 
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passing  a^rand  fountain  in  red  sandstone,  on  to  a  circular-stepped 
rose  garden.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  huge  circle  enclosed  by  a 
carved  stone  wall,  with  steps  on  the  outer  side  for  potted  plants. 
The  interior  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  geometrical  beds  filled  with 
choice  roso  plants,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  the  basin  of  which 
is  filled  with  water-weeds  of  sorts,  in  which  ornamental  fish  disport 
themselves,  while  overhead  is  an  ornamental  bower,  covered  with 
climbing  plants.  On  emerging  from  this,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
amidst  the  terraced  garden,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Ornamental  tank."  Anything  more  beautiful  than 
this  tank  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  designed  with  consum- 
mate taste,  having  a  beautifully  carved  railing  of  red  sandstone  with 
marble  top  and  red  sandstone  fretwork,  which  the  stonemasons  of 
Jeypore  turn  out  so  well.  Still  proceeding  east,  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  the  Rosarium,  which  was  laid  out  by  me  in  1875.  Originally 
this  plot  was  occupied  by  a  maze,  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
maintain  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  field  rats,  which  used  to 
take  a  particular  delight  in  destroying  the  roots  of  the  Mehndi  hedge, 
as  well  as  afterwards  of  the  Inga  dulcis,  by  which  the  Mehndi  was 
replaced.  From  the  Rosarium  the  visitor,  still  going  east,  comes  out 
on  to  a  kunkur  carriage  drive,  and  turning  south,  finds  himself 
facing  the  splendid  bandstand,  where  the  Maharaja's  fine  band  plays 
once  a  week ;  and  beyond  that  the  magnificent  Albert  Hall,  the 
foimdation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876.  The  bandstand  is  in  itself  a  promenade,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  having  a  wide  drive  all  round,  which  again  is  surrounded 
by  as  fine  a  specimen  of  geometrical  gardening  as  can  be  seen  any- 
where. Standing  on  the  bandstand,  and  looking  due  north,  the 
visitor  sees  in  the  distance  the  picturesque  fortress  of  Nahargarh 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
modem  city  of  Jeypore  nestles.  Turning  to  the  west,  the  fortress  of 
Hathrohi,  rising  abruptly  out  of  a  sandhill,  meets  the  eye ;  while 
on  the  north-east,  first  the  dome  of  the  Mayo  Hospital,  which  is  im- 
mediately outside  the  garden,  and  in  the  distance  the  sacred  shrine 
of  Gulta,  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  hills, 
present  themselves  to  view.  Looking  to  the  south  from  the  same 
'  coign  of  vantage,'   the  visitor  sees  the  Albert  Hall^  a  magnificent 
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edifice  in  the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture^  erected  by  the  late 
Maharaja  in  memory  of  the  >isit  of  the  heir  to  England'^B  throne  to 
Jeypore.  This  building  serves  the  purposes  of  a  museum^  library, 
and  town  hall.  Here  may  be  seen  collected  some  v^y  rare  and 
choice  objets  cTarf  from  all  parts  of  the  eountry^  but  espeeially  the 
artware  for  which  Jeypore  and  some  neighbouring  towns  aie 
famous. 

Descending  from  the  bandstand,,  and  wendingr  hiis^  steps  sou&i- 
westy  the  visitor  finds  himself  facing  the  beautiful  Aviary , also  designed 
by  Dr.  De  Fabeck.  It  is  one  ef  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  India,  the 
style  of  architecture  being  Saracenic,  in  conformation  with  the  sur- 
roundmg  buildings*  Here  may  be  seen  birds  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plumage,  eoUeeted  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Attached  to  the 
Aviary  is  an  idyllic  Tealery,  in  which  aquatic  birds^  of  sorts  find  a 
congenial  home.  Turning  due  west,  the  visitor  eome»  suddenly 
mpon  the  extendve  Yinery,  which  is  made  up  of  white  marble 
pillars  and  covered  with  vines  procured  irom  such  distant  p1^^ 
as  Egjrpt,  Portugal,  France,  Afghanistan,  and  some  ef  the  delicious 
varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  notably  the  famous 
*'  Habriiee."^  or  blaek  AfricMi.  variety.  There  is  alse-  a  romantic  look- 
ing serpentine  lake,  which  in  my  time  used  to  be  called  the  '^  Infernal 
regions>"  from  the  thick  undergrowth  of  trees  studding  ka  sides, 
before  getting^  to  the  fairy-like  parterre  at  the  bottom,  er  centre  of  the 
lake.  Here  deer  and  other  wild  animals  of  a  harmless  type  were 
allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure.  There  is  also  im  extensive  deer  park, 
and  a  fine  eoBeqtion  of  the  camivora  of  Bajputana.  A  vegetable 
garden  of  considerable  extent  supplies  the  needs  o£  the  European 
population  in  the  way  of  European  vegetables.  There  used  to  be  a 
separate  fruit  garden  in  my  time,  but  thi»hasnow  given  place  to 
grass  plots  and  the  omamiental  grounds  surrounding  the  Albert 
Hall.  Facing  the  east  gate,  leading  into  the  Mayo  Hospital,  stands 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  late  Maharaja.  The  design  of  the  Mayo  Hospital  is  also  from 
the  facile  pencil  of  Dr.  De  Fabeck.  The  whole  garden  is  lighted  with 
gas;  while  carriage  drives  twenty  feet  wide  intersect  the  garden 
throughout.  And  here  I  will  take  leave  of  the  ''Earn  Newas'' 
Cktrden. 
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I  note  here  with  regret  that  this  splendid  garden,  onwhich  some 
lakhs  of  rupees  were  spent  is,  and  has  been,  ever  since  I  left  it, 
without  a  trained  European  gardener  to  direct  its  operations  ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that,  unless  this  want  is  supplied,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  the  garden  degenerating  into  a  mere  place  of  recreation  in  a  few 
years,  instead  of  being  maintained  as  a  repository  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful  and  useful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  it  was  intended  to  bo 
by  the  late  Maharaja  Eam  Singh. 

The  next  garden  that  appears  to  me  to  deserve  attention  is  the 
•'  Phool  Bagh  **  at  Gwalior.  It  is  some  years  since  I  was  there, 
but  I  remember  it  as  possessing  several  natural  advantages  which 
only  required  the  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener  to  be  turned  to 
account  to  render  them  beautiful  adjuncts  to  a  garden.  Scindia's 
new  Palace  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  garden,  the  design  of  which 
had  not  then  been  definitely  decided  upon.  There  were  several 
rustic  and  ornamental  bridges  spanning  a  stream  which  had  been 
skilfully  brought  in,  and  flowed  through  the  garden,  and  which  at 
some  places  was  utilised  as  a  waterfall.  There  was  at  that  time  an 
attempt  at  landscape  gardening  in  the  most  elementary  meaning 
of  the  term.  But  since  then  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest 
gardeners  in  India  (Mr,  Charles  Maries,  F.L.S.,  late  of  Durbhimga) 
have  been  secured,  and  I  learn  that  he  has  succeeded  in  transform- 
ing the  Phool  Bagh  into  a  veritable  paradise ;  plant  houses,  ferneries, 
orchid  houses,  et  hoc  genus  omney  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  ; 
parterres  and  flower  plots,  lawns  and  shrubberies,  with  winding 
paths,  are  now  prominent  features.  Of  course,  I  have  not  seen  these 
myself ;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  there  recently,  tells  me  that 
all  the  possibilities  which  I  had  seen  several  years  ago  in  the 
Phool  Bagh  have  been  more  than  realized  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Maries.  The  Maharaja  Scindhia  has  a  first  class 
specialist  in  Mr.  Maries,  and  should  make  the  most  of  him. 

Eeaders  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  capital  of  Meywar— 
Oodeypore,  from  the  sketches  and  letter-press  descriptions  sent  to 
that  journal  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  late  member  for  Barrow.  The 
"  genial  ruffian  "  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  a  facile  pen.  The 
Maharana's  Palace  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  and  is  surrounded  by 
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a  beautiful  garden,  where  the  landscape  gardener's  art  can  be  seen 
to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Storey  is  the  presiding  genius  of  this 
sylvan  retreat,  and  well  has  he  turned  to  account  every  natural 
advantage.  The  flora  of  Rajputana  is  not  very  rich  in  ornamental 
trees  or  shrubs,  that  is,  of  indigenous  species  ;  so  that  everj^hing  in 
the  shape  of  ornamental  shrubs  has  been  imported ;  and  being  placed 
in  conditions  most  suited  to  their  wants,  have  developed  into  their 
best  forms.  The  globe  trotter  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  visit  to 
Oodeypore  if  he  wishes  to  see  something  really  unique  in  the  way 
of  landscape  gardening. 

Among  the  native  princes  of  Bengal  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
is  the  Maharaja  of  Durbhunga,  whose  rule  has  been  marked  by  the 
construction  of  some  really  useful  works  of  public  utility.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  the  splendid  garden,  laid  out  and 
stocked  by  Mr.  Charles  Maries,  now  at  Gwalior.  This  gentleman 
was  for  several  years  at  Durbhunga,  where  he  has  left  abundant 
evidences  of  his  skill  as  a  landscape  gardener.  One  of  the  finest 
plant  houses  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  put  up  by  Mr.  Maries  at  Dur- 
bhunga ;  while  in  the  matter  of  stocking  it  with  rare  and  choice 
plants,  it  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  splendid  structure 
in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Seebpore,  near  Calcutta-^ the 
work  of  Mr.  Parsons,  now  in  charge  of  the  Anandale  Gardens  at 
Simla.  The  style  of  gardening  affected  by  Mr.  Maries  at  Durbhunga 
is  the  natural,  or  what  may  more  properly  be  termed  the  "  gardenes- 
que,"  style.  The  clumping  together  of  shrubs,  according  to  their 
habit  of  growth  and  size,  forms  a  special  feature  of  this  garden;  and 
this  is  the  style  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  suited  to 
Indian  gardens.  We  out  here  possess  a  very  large  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  shrubs,  well  adapted  for  massing  ;  and  grown  in 
this  way  their  effect  is  very  striking.  A  judicious  sprinkling  of 
geometrically  laid  out  beds  cut  out  in  Doob  grass ;  with  borders 
divided  off  into  ovals  and  circles  formed  with  Doob  grass,  seems  to 
me  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  line  in  a  garden  of  moderate 
extent ;  and  this  happy  medium  has  been  well  observed  at  Durbhunga. 
I  am  not  aware  if  a  successor  has  been  found  for  Mr.  Maries  at  this 
place,  as  I  was  there  a  few  years  back,  when  he  had  just  left. 

It  is  out  of  the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  gardens  not 
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situated  in  Native  States ;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to.  state 
that,  from  the  landscape  gardener's  point  of  view,  the  finest  specimen 
of  his  art,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Eden  Garden  at  Calcutta.  Anything 
more  perfect  in  harmony  of  outline  and  grouping  together  of 
jdants ;  the  undulations  of  surface ;  the  promontories  and  grottos ;  the 
gracefully  winding  paths  and  the  equally  winding  course  of  the 
serpentine,  all  form  in  themselves  a  perfect  whole  such  as  I  have  not 
seen  anywhere  else  in  India.  The  only  deficiency  of  this  lovely 
garden  consists  in  the  absence  of  carriage  drives  ;  but  these  were,  I 
xmderstand,  advisedly  omitted  owing  to  the  limited  space  within 
which  a  perfect  galaxy  of  beauty  had  to  be  crammed  in.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  designed  this  garden  must  have 
been  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  of  our  large  Native  States,  possessing  spare  ground, 
would  take  the  Eden  Garden  as  a  model,  and  have  it  laid  out  accord- 
ingly. 
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No.  I.— NOTE  ON 

CASSIA  GBANDIS,  LINN.,  AND  C.  MARGIN  AT  A,  EOXB. 

Atteioion  may  be  invited  to  those  two  species  of  Cassia  because  they  are> 
not  met  with  in  our  gardens  as  often  as  their  merits  as  ornamental  trees  deserve^ 
and  because^  they  are  apt  to  be  taken  as  of  one  species.  Both  are  included  in 
the  Section  Fistula,  of  DeCandolle,  named  apparently  from  the  pipe-like  pods 
so  well  shown  in  Cassia  fistula,  linn.,  the  Bawa,  or  IJmaltas  of  this  country. 

Cassia  grandis,  Linn.,  is  stated  by  DeCandolle  to  be  a  native  oi  the  Islanda 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  of  Quiana,  and  Brazil.  In  Western  India  there  are  very 
few  mature  specimens.  To  one,  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Sassoon  at  Poona, 
the  attention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Solomon,  a 
student  of  the  CoUege  of  Science,  Poona,  and  there  is  also  one  in  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Hewra.  The  specimen  at  Poona  is  a  handsome  tree 
about  25  feet  in  height,  of  open  habit,  with  asoending  branches,  bearing 
alternate,  stipulate,  distichous  leaves,  of  from  10-20  pair  of  stalked  leaflets, 
which  are  oblong  mucronate  with  entire,  thickened  and  reflexed  margins,  and 
attaining  about  IJ'  x  J'  the  largest  leaflets  being  slightly  below  the  centre.  In 
colour  the  young  leaves  are  of  a  ruby  tint,  softened  by  silvery  pubescence,  but 
ultimately  become  smooth  and  green.  The  petiolules  are  about  \  inch  in  length, 
and  the  stipules  wedge-shaped  ^  inch  in  length. 

The  flowers  are  produced  during  March-April,  in  numerous  short  racemes, 
which  combined  form  a  grand  paniculate  inflorescence.  Both  calyx  and  corolla 
62 
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are  rose  coloured,  softened  by  silyery  pobescence,  and  ultimAtelj  change  to 
salmon  colour ;  they  may  be  seen  in  company  with  the  ripening  fruit  of  the 
previous  year,  which  consists  of  subcylindrical  woody  pods  1  foot  in  leng^  by 
1  inch  in  thickness,  having  two  thickened  sutures  and  transverse  strisB  and 
containing  a  pulp  between  the  seeds  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  Bawa. 

Cassia  marginata,  Eoxb.,  is  much  better  known  in  this  country ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon  :  a  specimen  in  the  Bund  Garden  at  Poona  has  long  attracted  great 
attention  by  its  g^raoeful  foliage,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  last  men- 
tioned tree,  ajidits  very  numerous  flowers,  in  colour,  pink,  marked  with  greenish 
veins,  produced  during  July-August.  As  it  is  fully  described  in  Boxburgh's 
Flora  Indica,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  a  few  of  the  points  of  distinction 
between  this  species  and  C.  grandis,  Linn. 

Cassia  js^randis C.  marginata. 

Flowermg  Season  March-April July-August. 

Stipules  cuneate  ^  inch Semi-saggitate  with   curved    points^ 

that  is,  resembling  the  Italic  letter  /. 

Both  species  thrive  at  Poona  with  occasional  irrigation.     Cassia  marginata 

blooms  from  its  third  year,  if  wdil  grown,  and  is  naturally  of  very  graceful 

habit.    Its  erect  stem  clothed  to  the  ground  with  slender  ascending  branches 

may  well  be  left  untouched  by  the  pruning  knife. 

G.  MARSHALL  WOODEOW. 
Poona,  December,  1891. 

No.  II.— BEANCHING  PALMS  AND  TBEE-FBRNS. 

In  Vol.  in.  of  this  Journal,  p.  260,  Mr.  W.  E,  Hart  gives  a  "  Note  on  some 
Branching  PaLus,"  and  illustrates  two  of  these,  both  Date  Palms.  In  Yol.  IY« 
of  the  same  Journal  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  Bo.  C.S^  gives  a  note  on  a  many 
branched  Areca-Nut  Pabn.  Lastly,  in  YoL  Y.  of  the  JwmaL  the  present 
writer  refers  to  certain  branching  Tree -Ferns  seen  or  heard  of  by  him  in.  fflVTrim , 
The  subject  is  such  an  interesting  one,  that  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  draw 
attention  to  two  papers  on  the  subject  that  I  have  lately  happened  to  light  upon« 
The  first  is  **  On  Branched  Palms  in  Southern  India,"  by  S.  Pulney  Andy^ 
M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.,  Travancore,  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London,  Yol.  XXYI.,  p.  661  (1867).  A  plate  (LI)  is  given,  and  illustrates  a 
branched  Palmyra  Palm  fBora^im  flabdliformUJ  **  possessing  entire  branchea 
and  four  abortive — ^two  on  either  side ;"  another  Palmyra  representing  a  ramifi- 
cation "principally  into  two,  but  in  one  instance  into  three  branches;"  lastly^ 
a  Cocoa-nut  Palm  f^ Cocoa  niici/eraj,  representing  a  dichotomous  division.  The 
second  paper  is  entitled  **  Notes  on  the  Tree  Ferns  of  British  Sikkim,  &c.,"  by 
John  Scott,  Curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta,  Lc,  Yol.  XXX., 
p.  1  (1870).  At  page  16  Mr.  Scott  gives  much  interesting  informatioa 
regarding  the  ramification  of  the  stems. 

LIONEL  DB  NICiJYILLE,  F,E.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c. 

CalcuUay  November,  1891, 
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No.  m.— THE    PBOTBOTION  OP  GAME  IN  SINI>. 

I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a  droular  reoently  issued  by  Mr.  James,  Commis- 
tioner  in  Sind,  because  I  feel  sure  tbat  you  and  other  members  of  tbe  Society 
will  be  glad  to  bear  that  the  difficulty  of  protecting  birds  from  wholesale 
destruction  during  the  breeding  season  has  been  surmounted  in  Sind. 

In  this  Province  the  right  oyer  "  fur  and  feather'*  has  always  been  reckoned 
a  strict  Gh>yemment  monopoly,  and  has  descended  to  the  British  Government 
from  the  late  Amirs.  It  is  to  this  day  exercised  by  selling  the  privilege  of 
catching  wild  fowl  on  the  different  lakes,  such  as  the  Manchar,  for  instance. 

About  half  a  century  ago  the  old  Amirs  fell  foul  of  the  British  €h)vemment 
on  account  of  the  strictness  of  their  game  laws  and  their  refusal  to  permit  wood 
being  taken  from  their  *'  Shikargalis''  or  preserves,  and  even  now  H.  H.  Mir  AlH 
Murad  Elhan  Talpur,  G.C.I.E.,  who  is  the  last  of  the  reigning  Amirs,  enforces 
▼ery  strict  game  laws.  It  seems  a  very  great  pity  that  former  rulers  through- 
out India  were  not  equally  conservative  of  their  sporting  rights,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  Gbvemment  might  not  now  generally  assert  them  by  law. 

W.  a  HEXTON. 
Hyderabad,  Bind.  25rd  October,  1891. 


CntouLAB  No.  1625  op  1891. 

General  Department. 

CommiaiionerU  Office, 
Karachi,  23rd  September,  1891, 
Memorandum. 

The  Commissioner  is  informed  that  x>ersons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  snar- 
ing and  destroying,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  plumage,  the  Black  Franco- 
line  Partridge,  the  Blue  Elingfisher  f  Halcyon  amymenaisj,  and  several  species  of 
Eg^ts  and  other  birds,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  that  several  species,  useful  for 
food  as  wlel  as  ornamental,  have  been  rendered  nearly  extinct  in  some  parts  of 
the  Province.  Two  persons  have  recently  applied  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Thar  and  Parkar,  for  permission  to  destroy  ornamental  birds  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathers,  on  the  Eastern  Nara,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  cleared  the 
species  out  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 

2.  The  Commissioner  desires,  therefore,  to  remind  District  Officers  that 
the  right  to  destroy  feros  ncUurce  as  well  as  fish,  has,  in  Sind,  always  been  a 
Government  royalty,  and  the  privilege  is  sold  in  certain  localities.  No  qne, 
therefore,  can  be  allowed  the  privilege  ffratis  as  against  Government,  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Thar  and  Parkar,  has,  therefore,  properly  refused  to 
grant  the  permission  sought  for. 

8.  Bevenue  and  Police  Officers  are  now  directed  to  inform  persons  who 
have  not  paid  for  the  right  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  birds  for 
the  sake  of  their  plumage,  and  to  prevent  their  doing  so. 
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4.  District  Officers  are  requested  to  report  whether  there  are  any  fresh 
places  where  they  would  recommend  the  privilege  of  captaring  birds  being  sold 
annually,  as  on  the  Manchar  Lake.  The  Commissioner  does  not  mean  to  inter- 
fere with  European  or  Native  sportsmen  who  carry  guns  under  the  Arms  Act, 
or  who  kill  game  with  falcons.  His  object  is  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Govern- 
ment, and  bring  the  capture  of  game  under  due  control,  as  well  as  to  protect 
various  valuable  and  interesting  species  from  wholesale  destruction.  Birds  wear 
ihmx  handsomest  plumage  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  are  specially 
sought  for  by  feather-hunters.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that  they  should 
receive  adequate  protection  at  that  time,  as  the  destruction  of  the  parent  birds 
means  the  death  by  starvation  of  the  nestlings,  and  the  rapid  diminuticm  of  the 
species.  The  black  partridge  is  now  extinct  in  many  parts  of  Europe  where  it 
once  was  common,  and  the  Commissioner  is  informed  that  in  some  weU-known 
localities  in  Sind  it  has  become  very  scarce.  This  species  needs  therefore 
spedcd  protection  from  bird-snarers. 

5.  District  Officers  should  remember  also  that  game-snarere  in  India  very 
often  belong  to  thieving  and  wandering  tribes,  who  commit  petty  depredations 
and  burglaries  under  pretence  of  wandering  in  search  of  birds.  Fordgners  and 
persons  found  away  from  their  homes  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  snaring 
game  should,  therefore,  be  watched  by  the  Police,  and  if  unable  to  give  any 
other  account  of  themselves,  should  be  warned  to  leave  the  district  or  called 
upon  to  givei  security.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  molest  Mohanos,  and 
other  well  known  tribes  of  Sind,  who  catch  birds  for  food. 

H.  E.  J£.  JAMES, 
Acting  Commissioner  in  Sind. 

No.  rV.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PIN-TAIL  SNIPE. 

Can  any  one  say  whether  it  is  a  fact,  and  if  so  what  is  the  cause,  that  the 
farther  South  in  India  one  goes  the  greater  number  of  Pin-iaU  Snipe  does  one 
meet  with,  as  compared  with  Fan-tails  ? 

Some  years  ago  when  shooting  with  Mr.  Doig  on  the  Null  in  €hi2erat  I  exa- 
mined a  bag  of  30  couple,  and  foimd  only  2  Pin-tail  Snipes.  Last  month  in 
Guzerat  I  examined  31}  couple  and  found  no  Pin-taiU.  The  year  before  last 
I  shot  16  Snipes  at  Budlapur  near  Kalian  (Bombay)  and  8  of  them  were 
Pin-taiU.  Yesterday  near  Madras  I  shot  17  Snipes,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
Fan-tail  among  them. 

At  one  time  I  used  to  think  these  variations  were  due  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  bi^  were  found,  but  I  now  doubt  if  that  is  the  case.  Possibly  the 
Pin-tail  Snipe  leaves  its  Summer  quarters  and  starts  South  before  the  Fan-tadl 
and  goes  farther.     Quien  sahe  ?  -  . 

W.  St.  JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

Captain. 
Madras,  14th  December,  1891. 
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No.  v.— PROTECTION  OF  LARViE. 

I  met  with  a  very  remarkable  thing  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  have  never  seen 
before;  amd  I  s^id  you  a  short  aooount  of  it  for  the  fayour  of  publication  in  the 
Jojxmaly  in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  member  who 
may  be  able  to  throw  light  on  it.  'Walking  along  a  disused  road  through  forest 
country,  I  noticed  a  large  tree,  of  which  the  whole  trunk  and  every  branch, 
up  to  its  extreme  point,  was  wrapped  in  a  tisshe  of  pure  white  silk.  I  first 
thought  this  might  be  the  work  of  spiders,  but  on  closer  inspection  I  found 
abundant  evidence  that  the  tree  had  been  devastated  by  a  host  of  minute  larvea. 
Their  droppings  lay  thick  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  below,  like  black  powder, 
and  in  the  silk  itself  I  found  a  great  many  of  their  cast  skins.  I  have  examined 
these  with  a  lens,  and  have  no  doubt  they  were  the  larvse  of  a  moth.  They  had 
destroyed  every  leaf  on  the  tree,  eating  the  soft  substance  only  and  leaving  the 
skeleton.  This  must  have  happened  some  time  ago,  probably  during  the  rains, 
and  in  many  places  the  silk  had  been  torn,  or  blown  away,  but  in  other  places 
a  yard  of  it  might,  with  a  little  care,  have  been  removed  in  a  single  piece.  I 
brought  away  a  nmall  piece,  which  I  send  you  for  inspection.  In  appearance 
it  is  exactly  like  fine  tissue  paper,  quite  strong  enough  to  be  folded  and  unfolded 
without  injury;  but  on  examination  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two 
sheets,  between  which  the  larvea  probably  moved,  judging  by  the  situation  of 
most  of  the  skins.  To  carry  out  such  a  stapendous  piece  of  work,  there  must 
have  been  not  thousands,  but  millions  of  larvte,  and  it  [is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  could  work  together  to  produce  a  tissue  so  perfectly  imiform.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  was  about  three  feet  in  circumference.  The  bark  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  eaten.  About  the  foot  of  the  tree  there  were  great  loose 
cobwebs  of  the  same  silk,  embracing  parts  of  the  nearest  grass  and  bushes. 

E.  H.  AITKEN. 
Ankola,  North  Canara,^7th  December,  1891. 


No.  VI,— A  NEW  METHOD  OP  PRESERVING  AND  MOUNTING 
ZOOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Haly  of 
the  Columbo  Museum  before  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
on  30th  September,  1891  :— 

''This  paper  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  confined  to  reading  a  simple  recipe,  which 
would  only  occupy  your  attention  a  minute  or  two ;  but  in  these  days  in  which 
the  development  of  everything  is  so  carefully  studied  from  fans  and  lawn-tennis 
bats  to  the  nebulsB,  I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  a  short  history  of  how  the 
results  exhibited  in  this  room  to-night  have  been  arrived  at,  might  not  be  en- 
tirely devoid  of  interest,  although  of  an  excessively  technical  character.  The 
plot  of  my  story  may  be  summed  up  in  carbolic  add :  Carbolic  acid  as  a  failure 
and  carbolic  acid  a^  a  success.    On  taking  charge  of  the  Museum  in  1875  I  had 
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■ot  flisriigiitcgt  doubt  mbowt  tte  ■dcccm  of  cibolie  •cid,  aad  expected  at  once 
ta  be  able  to  bare  a  good  ibow,  cmOj  and  Iim  ■imiinly  ptepeied,  of  ell  our 
leptilee  aad  fisb.  Mj  coQectkm  of  Kagfkh  fidi  in  Loodon  bad  been  ke|it  in  m 
eotered  ime  peil,  in  a  aohition  of  1  in  400,  and  ahbon^  tbe  fiab  of  nortbem 
aeaa  bare,  a«  a  mle,  to  Httie  ecdonr  tbat  I  bad  not  gained  nmdi  knoidedge  on 
tbat  point,  tbere  waanodonbtabontthepttatrfationoftheaimnalitiicmselTea* 
I  waa^ery  loon  nndeeetred.  AfewespenmentsontheeoounonlAandHaards 
el  tbe  Cinnamon  Gardens  tbowed  tbat  aohrtaona  of  carbolic  acid  in  water 
do  not  fit  in  Colombo  aa  preaerratiTea  at  all,  wbaterer  tbe  strengtb  employed. 
8iicb  an  experience  oo^^  to  ba^e  warned  me  not  to  cry  before  I  was  out  of 
tbe  wood;  but  in  1878 1  reported  a  great  sooceas  to  Goremment  by  first  employ- 
ing aloohol  i<3fr  a  ibort  time,  and  tben  removing  tbe  q>ecimens  to  a  solution  of 
carboUc  acid  and  nitrate  of  potaasram.  I  may  aa  weD  mention  at  tbia  point 
tbat  any  formof  tbesobatanoea  known  commonly  aa  aalta,  idtetber  aa  poisonona 
aa  corroaire  anbKmate,  or  aa  barmleaa  aa  alnm,  are  all  alike  destmctiTe  in  tbia 
dimate  to  any  qtecimena  prepared  by  tbem.  One  of  tbe  moat  extraordinary 
inatancea  of  tbis  waa  in  a  Tery  fine  skate  moat  beautifully  mounted  for  tbe 
M^f"^  by  tbe  American  taxidermiat,  Mr.  Homaday.  Tbe  skin  bad  been 
brougbt  in  brine  from  Jaflba,  and  soon  after  it  waa  exbibited  tbe  fisb  began  to 
giro  trouble.  It  waa  carboliciaed,  it  waa  Tamiabed,  it  waa  dried  in  tbe  sun,  it 
waa  painted ;  but  it  slowly  diasolred  before  our  eyes,  exactly  aa  tbe  Cbeabire 
cat  did  before  Alice's,  till  nothing  was  left  but  its  giin,  repreaented  by  tbe 
curious  dental  plates  on  my  offioe  table:  but  even  tbeae  broke  up  at  last.  I  need 
acaroely  say  tbat  wbenerer  I  saw  any  solutions  described  aa  being  used  by 
other  naturalists  I  tried  them  also— they  were  all  alike  absolute  and  complete 
failures.  The  only  approach  to  success  was  made  by  first  preparing  the  sped- 
mensby  arsenic  paste,  and  then  mounting  in  kerosine  oil.  This  was,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  what  is  called  "  burning  *'  in  the  game  of  hide  and  seek.  A  row  of 
fish  prepared  in  this  way  was  exhibited,  and  preeerred  their  form  and  colours 
beautifully  for  about  six  months,  until  one  morning  I  found  them  nearly  all 
broken  up,  and  nothing  left  but  a  precipitate  of  muscle  and  bone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottles.  I  came  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  means 
known,  or  likely  to  be  discovered,  that  would  preserve  animals  with  a  natural 
look  about  them,  and  that  I  should  have  to  content  myself  with  ordinary 
Museum  spirit  specimens.  There  was  one  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  how- 
ever, I  had  always  been  very  anxious  to  make  a  good  show  of,  and  that  was 
q;nders.  I  naturally  looked  to  mioroscopioal  preparations  to  solve  that  question, 
and  amongst  them  tried  an  old  and  long  abandoned  one — gum  and  glycerine. 
This  had  been  given  up  because  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  with  the  air 
bubbles  which  formed  so  abundantly  in  it ;  but  that  did  not  matter  to  me.  There 
was  something  about  this  mixture  that  strongly  attracted  my  attention.  Its 
action  was  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  before,  and  I  tried  our  beautiful  little 
gold  and  red  spotted  fish  in  it,  so  abundant  in  the  Colombo  lake,  and  which  are 
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always  my  first  test  for  the  colour— keeping  properties  of  my  preservative.    I 
found  these  little  fish  became  semi*transparent  and  as  hard  as  glass,  and  that 
their  colours  seemed  as  if  they  were  burnt  in.    My  health  having  broken  down  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  England  for  a  year,  but  I  left  behind  me  two  rows  of 
fish  prepared  in  this  way,  one  mounted  in  kerosine,  the  other  in  glycerine,  with 
strict  orders  that  they  should  not  be  touched  tOl  my  return.    I  found  twelve 
months  afterwards  that  the  row  in  keronne  Tiad  broken  up ;  hui  thow  in  glycerine 
were  a$  perfect  as  the  day  I  left.  Specimen  A,  is  one  of  them,  mounted  in  October, 
1884.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  tiie  day  it  was  put  up.  The  first  trouble  was  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  process.    However  I  overcome  this  to  a  certain  extent 
by  filling  up  the  bottles  with  lead  vessels  painted  white.    Ton  will  see  that  all 
the  fish  bottles  are  furnished  with  a  lead  or  tin  vesseL  This  saved  glycerine;  but 
it  was  the  gum  that  was  so  costly,  on  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  Soudan. 
To  economize  as  much  as  possible,  the  fish  were  first  dehydrated  in  spirit,  so 
that  the  gum  and  glycerine  could  be  used  over  and  over  again.    B  is  another 
specimen  of  a  very  beautifully  coloured  wrasse.    The  spots  ought  to  be  emerald 
green,  and  the  bands  on  the  head  violet.    I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be,  but 
I  see  by  the  label  that  it  was  not  placed  at  once  in  pure  glycerine,  but  seems  to 
have  been  experimented  with,  how  I  do  not  recollect.    I  suppose,  seeing 
the  colour  fading,  it  was  changed  to  pure  glycerine,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
more  delicate  tints.    0  is  a  star  fish  prepared  by  the  same  process  some  years 
ago.    But  here  the  usefulness  of  this  process  ends.    Only  very  scaly  fish,  such 
as  sea  perches,  and  virrasses,  and  a  few  edimodenus  can  be  prepared  in  this  way. 
Ordinary  fish,  snakes  and  frogs  are  withered  up  by  it  out  of  all  recognition,  and 
rendered  as  hard  as  iron,    Was  there  any  possibility  of  rendering  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gum  and  glycerine  less  f    This  was  a  question  to  which  I  devoted 
myself  for  a  long  time.    No  additions  of  watery  solutions  of  any  substances 
were  of  any  avaiL    At  last  I  found  that  by  gently  mixing  with  weak  spirit, 
briskly  stirring  all  the  time,  that  the  gum,  at  first  precipitated  in  flocculent 
mases,  was  redissolved,  and  that  in  that  way  solutions  of  almost  any  specific 
gravity  could  be  obtained.  D  is  an  extremely  rare  frog,  presented  by  Mr.  Gbeen, 
prepared  and  mounted  in  1887  in  gum  and  glycerine  reduced  by  spirit  to  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  milk.    But  it  is  only  very  small  specimens  that  could 
be  mounted  in  this  way,  the  medium  being  too  opaque  for  any  larger  bottles, 
nor  is  it  a  good  mounting  medium  even  for  them.    The  specimen  exhibited  is  in 
a  very  soft  state.    I  could  not  allow  it  to  be  handled,  and  hence  it  is  useless  for 
scientific  examination.    The  delicate  violet  tint  of  the  large  blotches  on  the  back, 
is,  however,  well  preserved.    If  we  attempt  to  mount  specimens  preserved  in 
this  way  in  pure  glycerine,  they  are  shrivelled  up  quite  as,  or  almost  as,  badly 
as  if  preserved  with  the  full  strength  of  the  gum  and  glycerine  mixture.    Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  glycerine.    It  may 
be  asked  why  not  have  tried  spirit  P    The  answer  is  that  one  of  my  very  first 
experiments  in  this  Colony  were  mixtures  of  glycerine  and  spirit.  They  are  most 
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powerful  preservatiTes,  and  have  the  ineeFtiinaUe  advantage  m  &ar  hot  fiimate 
of  not  evaporating  or  at  least  not  perceptiblj,  but  they  are  absolntel j  deftmc' 
tive  to  all  colour,  bleaching  the  specunens  with  great  rapiditj.  If  watery  sela- 
tions  of  salts  or  acids  were  used  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  s  grand  crtfp  of 
fung^  sprung  up  at  once.  The  only  successful  chemical  was  chloral,  but  it  was^ 
soon  found  that  light  colours  faded  in  watery  solutions^  almost  a»  soon  as  in 
alcoholic  preparations.  E  is  an  example  of  a  chloralized  i^ycerine  solution  of 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  milk,  three  years  old ;  but  it  ia  expensive,  and  ha» 
no  particular  advantage,  except  that  it  does  not  evaporate.  My  next  experi* 
ments  were  solutions  of  gelatine  in  spirit.  It  ia  a  very  good  preservative ;  but. 
it  does  not  keep  colour.  There  is,  perhi^,  nothing  better  for  frogs,  all  the 
delicate  folds  and  glandular  lines  so  importmit  in  identifying  the  species  of  thia> 
very  difficult  class  of  animals  being  preserved  as  in  life.  The  mixture  is  made 
by  soaking  a  packet  of  Nelson^s  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  10  or  2(^ 
minutes,  which  is  sufficient  in  this  climate.  After  dissolving-it  by  a  gentle  heat, 
it  is  carefully  stirred  up  with  sufficient  cold  proof  spirit ;  the  mixture  should 
measure  about  40  degrees  below  proof.  F  is  a  specimen  oi  a  very  young  exam- 
ple of  a  very  rare  species  of  frog,  prepared  in  this  medium,  and  mounted  in; 
chloralized  glycerine.  G  is  another  example  of  a  moderately  sized  frog,  mounted 
in  weak  spirit,  which  is  a  better  mounting  medium.  We  have  now  two  pro* 
cesses,  one  a  splendid  colour  preserver  of  very  limited  use,  the  other  an  exoellent 
preservative  for  very  delicate  objects,  but  not  a  preserver  of  any  bright  colours, 
although  for  dark  tints  it  does  very  welL  I  now  come  to  a  very  difficult 
subject — ^What  is  the  action  of  the  gum  and  glycerine  ?  I  have  long  thought 
and  even  reported  in  one  of  my  administration  reports,  that  the  gum  was  the 
colour  preserver,  and  that  the  glycerine  acted  first  by  d^ydroting  the  animal, 
and  then  by  excluding  air  and  water.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  water  destroyed  the  colours,  as  I  imagined,  by  again 
extracting  the  gum  from  the  tissues.  But  I  am  now  convinced  this  is  not 
the  case;  the  action  of  the  gum  is  to  hard^i  the  tissuea  against  the 
softening  influence  of  the  glycerine;  the  real  colour  preserver  is  the  glyoerine, 
and  it  preserves  because  it  excludes  air  and  water.  Amongst  some  fish 
presented  a  great  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bell,  was  a  specimen  of  a  red 
sea  perch  (sx>ecimen  H)  in  arrack,  which  had  a  bit  of  its  bright  red  colour 
left  where  it  was  tightly  pressed  against  the  glass.  This  specimen  had 
always  hfiul  a  great  fascination  for  me,  as  it  is  a  species  in  which  the  colour  fades 
in  a  few  hours.  The  idea  of  finding  some  process  by  which  animals  would  be 
shut  up  in  some  kind  of  solid  led  me  to  try  hardened  Canada  balsam.  J,  a  tely- 
phonus,  mounted  in  a  solid  glass  made  by  evax>orating  Canada  balsam  to  dry- 
ness and  then  re-melting  it,  and  pouring  itover  the  animal.  The  heat,  however, 
is  too  great  to  make  it  an  available  process,  and  the  exhibited  specimen  is  the 
only  success  I  ever  obtained.  It  was  prepared  io  1883.  Now,  the  fact  is  the 
glycerine,  by  excluding  air  and  water,  does  act  as  a  solid  glass,  and  the  only 
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ittduence  at  work  to  bleach  the  specimen  is  light,  which,  curious  to  say  as  the 
exhibited  specimen  shews,  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect.    A  has  been  ez" 
posed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  light  ever  since  1884.     Beflecting  on  this 
action  it  occurred  to  me,  if  the  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture  is  the  great  ideal 
to  aim  at,  could  not  some  substance  of  a  lighter  specific  gravity  than  glycerine 
be  found  ?    Why  not  some  Idnd  of  oil  ?  and  of  course  in  Ceylon  cocoa-nut  oil  first 
<iuggested  itself.     But  cocoa-nut  oil,  far  from  being  likely  to  be  a  preservative, 
would  require  preserving  itself.    How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Would  carbolic  acid 
mix  with  it  ?    I  found  on  experimenting  that  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  it  in  all 
proportions.    There  was,  of  course,  no  idea  of  using  this  as  a  preservative,  the 
specimens  must  be  first  prepared.    Very  fluid  arsenic  paste  was  used  for  silvery 
fish  with  some  success,  and  reduced  gum  and  glycerine  and  gelatine^of  which 
K  is  an  example — were  also  tried ;  but  from  the  very  first  it  proved  a  very  re- 
fractory mounting  medium.     It  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  sufficiently  white  oil 
to  begin  with,  and  when  I  did,  it  always  had  a  strong  tendency  to  discolour. 
Time  has  proved  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself;  it  cannot  be  usedas  a  mounting 
medium  as  mixtures  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  or  cocoa-nut  oil,  attain  a  deep 
colour  in  time,  irrespective  of  any  animal  n^atter  in  them.     L  shews  the  action 
in  the  case  of  glycerine ;  M  in  the  case  of  oil.     You  will  see  in  this  latter  case 
that  the  toad  is  in  splendid  preservation,  and  the  fluid  bright  and  clear,  but  the 
colour  is  very  objectionable.    Whole  cases  filled  with  bottles  of  this  tint  would 
be  very  ugly,  although  if  the  animals  and  their  colour  were  well  preserved,  they 
might  be  more  instructive    than  ordinary  specimens.  There  was,  however, 
another  difficulty ;  a  very  fine  cobra,  well  hardened  in  spirit  after  some  months, 
broke  down  from  no  apparent  cause ;  it  was  also  f oimd  impossible  to  get  a  com- 
mon blood-sucker  mounted  in  this  medium.    Neither  [gum.  and  glycerine,  nor 
strong  spirit,  nor  arsenic  paste,  nor  anything  else  could  keep  them.     In  fact  the 
mediiun  appeared  either  not  to  be  safe  or  not  imiversally  applicable.     In  order 
to  study  it  and  learn  what  its  action  really  was,  I  preserved  a  blood-sucker  in  it 
direct,  without  previous  preparation  of  any  kind,  and  found  that  I  had  a  preserva- 
tion of  form  as  good  as  any  known,  and  of  colour  as  good  as  gum  and  glycerine 
itself.     In  this  case  the  carbolic  add  is  either  the  dehydrater,  or  perhaps  combines 
with  the  tissues  and  preserves  them,  whilst  the  oil  acts  as  the  atmospheric  ex- 
cluder; and  now  you  will  see  whydifficultsubjectssuohasoobras  and  blood-suckers, 
previously  prepared,  broke  down.    The  tissues  had  absorbed  from  the  alcohol  or 
arsenic  paste,  or  reduced  gum  and  glycerine,  a  large  proportion  of  water,  in 
addition  to  that  naturally  contained  in  them,  and  consequently  more  than  the 
carbolic  add  could  extract  or  combine  with,  the  result  being  that  they  had  an 
atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  their  own,  which  finally  led  to  their  more  or  less    ' 
speedy  decay.     Here  is  then  a  splendid  medium  for  the  zoologist,  especially  in  a 
hot  climate.     He  is  furnished  with  a  powerfid  and  easily  used  preservative  both 
lor  form   and   colour    which  does  not  evaporate.    N,  the  leg  of  a  fly  laid  on  a 
glass  slide  in  a  drop  of  oil,  and  juit  simply  covered  by  an  ordinary  mioroscopio 
68 
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glass  cover,  has  remained  in  the  same  state  for  18  months.  I  need  not  say  what  a 
boon  this  woold  be  to  the  miorosoopist  who,  whilst  wishing  to  stndy  some  sab- 
jeot,  did  not  wish  to  moont  his  specimens  permanently.  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages  it  is  of  little  use  for  public  exhibition,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  this  waa 
a  great  disappointment  to  me.  The  spider  question  solved  my  difficulties  (at 
least,  I  hope  so)  once  more.  I  noticed  how  exceedingly  hard  some  spiders  had 
become  in  the  oil,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  specimens  that  had  become  sa 
firm  would  resist  the  dehydrating  action  of  glycerine;  and  that  if  spiders  would, 
anytjiing  would.  The  experiment  was  at  once  tried — ^the  large  rat  snake,  seven 
feet  long,  some  frogs,  and  the  fish  coloured  and  uncoloured,  will  show  you 
with  what  success.  There  are  also  a  few  spiders  exhibited.  The  oil  is  also  an 
admirable  preservative  for  large  fish  skins  that  can  be  mounted  afterwards. 
They  require  no  varnishing  and  retain  much  of  their  lustre,  and  a  large  seaperdi 
is  exhibited  prepared  in  this  way.    I  have  now  merely  to  read  the  recipe. 

Add  carbolic  acid  to  cocoa-nut  oU  till  the  oil  marJe$  10  to  20  degrees  below  proof  on 
an  hydrometer.  The  more  add  the  more  powerful  the  dehydrating  effect ,  andjudg^ 
ment  muet  be  tued.  In  this  climate  it  ie  best,  although  not  abeolutely  necessary^ 
to  remove  the  entrails.  Place  the  specimen,  carefully  wrapped  in  rag,  in  plenty  of 
this  preparation.  If  wanted  to  mowfUfor  show,  drain  off  the  superfluous  oil  and 
fnownt  in  glycerine. 

No.  VII.— THE  POISON  OP  THE  TOAD. 

Mr.  W.  B.  TEQKiJiEimt,  writing  in  the  Field  on  12th  September,  1891, 
says: — 

A  very  interesting  correspondence  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Lancet  respecting  the  precise  action  of  the  poisonous  secretion  in  the  glands 
of  the  skin  of  the  toad.  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  has  given  some  very  useful 
details.  Passing  over  the  snakes,  in  which  the  poison  is  secreted  by  a  modified 
salivary  ^and,  he  states  that  in  the  toads  and  salamanders,  the  poison  is  secreted 
by  glands  in  the  skin,  and  it  may  be  obtained  for  examination  by  scraping 
them  with  a  blunt  metallic  implement.  In  the  toad  the  secretion  is  thick,  yellow, 
and  adhesive.  It  retains  its  poisonous  character  when  dried  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  possibly  longer.  As  a  poison  it  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  virulent 
when  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  of  another  animal,  such  as  a  rabbit  or  dog ; 
but  injected  into  a  wound  it  is  very  active,  and  causes  ulceration  or  mortification 
at  the  point  where  it  is  injected ;  and  it  also  produces  vomiting,  convulsions, 
paralysis  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  uncertain  gait  which  follows  such  a 
state  of  things. 

It  is  noted  that  all  toads  are  not  equally  poisonous.  The  Italian  toad,  which 
closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with,  our  Natter  Jack — the  toad  distin- 
guished by  a  yellow  line  down  the  centre  of  the  back — appears  to  be  more  poison- 
ous than  the  French  species,  which  is  identical  with  the  common  English  toad. 
In  Moquin-Tandon's  '^Elements  of  Medical  Zoology  *'  a  good  deal  of  inlorma- 
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tion  may  be  found  regarding  the  poison  of  the  toad.  Finches  and  linnets 
inoculated  with  it  will  die  in  about  fiye  or  six  minutes.  Even  dogs  and  goats, 
under  whose  skin  small  portions  of  the  poison  are  injected,  usually  die  in  less 
than  an  hour,  the  excitement  which  is  produced  in  the  first  instance  being  fol- 
lowed by  depression,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death.  This  poison  is  fatal  to 
frogs,  even  if  only  placed  upon  the  back  of  these  animals,  but  on  the  toads 
themselves  it  has  no  action.  A  dog,  as  is  known,  will  seldom  attack  a  toad  a 
second  time,  and  some  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  simply  biting  one. 

Dr.  Lennard  Guthrey  states  that  the  attack  of  his  own  dog  on  a  toad  was 
followed  instantaneously  by  the  most  profuse  salivation,  violent  vomiting,  and 
subsequent  collapse.  He  also  states  that  the  secretion  has,  in  the  case  of  some 
persons,  a  powerful  action  on  the  human  skin.  He  relates  that,  after  carrying 
a  toad  in  his  hand  for  some  distance,  he  himself  experienced  a  most  disagree* 
able  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  palms  of  his  hands, 
whidi  became  swollen,  stiff,  and  extremely  dry — a  condition  which  remained 
for  some  hours ;  and  he  says  he  had  heard  that  German  vic^linists,  when  suffer- 
ing from  moist  hands,  are  accustomed  to  check  the  perspiration  by  handling 
live  toads. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  toads  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  exoept  Madagascar,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Mr. 
Boulanger  informs  us  that  ninety  distinct  spedes  of  toads,  constituting  the 
genus  Bufo  of  naturalists,  are  known.  They  extend  from  the  sea  coast  to  an 
elevation  of  15,000  ft.  in  India,  at  which  height  the  common  Natter  Jack  was 
found  by  StoHczka.  Mr.  Boulanger,  in  his  valuable  monograph  on  the  reptiles 
of  India,  records  that  the  common  Indian  species,  B.  mdanoMs^^  ascends 
the  Himalayas  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  In  Europe  two  species  are  found.  One 
is  the  common  toad  {Bufo  wdg<iris),  which  in  this  country  is  about  3^  in.  in 
length,  but  which  becomes  much  larger  in  the  warm  countries  in  the  south  of 
Europe ;  specimens  from  the  Morea  are  said  occasionally  to  measure  lOin.  in 
lensrth.  This  species  is  found  all  over  Europe,  in  Great  Britedn,  but  not  in 
Ireland.  The  other  European  toad  is  the  Natter  Jack  (B.  Jetdamita,);  this  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  a  bright  yellow  line  running  down  the  middle  of 
the  back.  It  is  found  in  drier  situations  than  the  common  species.  It  occurs 
in  some  of  the  heaths  near  London,  is  said  to  be  present  in  a  few  localities  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  is  abundant  in  Italy  and  Sardinia.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  species  which  Dr.  Brunton  says  is  more  poisonous  in 
Italy  than  in  colder  climates. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  scientific  men,  although  prone  to  dogmatise,  are 
not  necessarily  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fleming,  in  his  well-known 
History  of  British  Animals,  maintains  that  the  toad  is  destitute  of  any  venom- 
ous quality,  and  is  only  despised,  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  ignorant ;  and 
he  remarks  that  it  is  surininng  that  prejudices  so  unjustifiable  still  continiie  to 
iu«yail. 
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No.  Vni.— TIGERS  IN  SUMATRA. 

The  foUowing  letter  appeared  in  the  Field  ngned  by  Tuan  Eec^il  on  2l8t 
November,  1891  :— 

During  my  residence  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  1885-86,  the 
country  swarmed  with  tigers.  So  far  from  being  driven  away  by  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  they  seemed  more  numerous  about  the  tobacco  plantations  than  in 
the  jungle ;  for  the  reason  that  the  tiger  prefers  the  lallang  grass  and  young 
jungle  which  springs  up  where  the  tobacco  fields  are  left  fallow ;  and  this,  now 
that  the  tobacco  industry  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  is  more  plentiful  than 
ever.  But,  though  new  tracks  could  be  found  everywhere,  it  was  rare  to  see 
one,  and  still  rarer  to  hear  of  one  being  killed. 

For  some  reason,  the  tigers  of  this  side  of  the  Straits,  though  they  attain  a 
great  size,  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  those  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  I  can  only 
remember  three  cases  of  man-eating,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle  destroyed.  They 
are,  however,  very  fond  of  dogs,  which  I  have  known  them  to  carry  off  from  a 
verandah  in  broad  daylight,  as  the  owner  sat  within  a  few  feet .  '  I  should 
think  (though  I  never  saw  it  tried)  that  a  noisy  pariah  tied  up  on  a  moonlight 
night  would  ensure  a  shot  in  a  very  short  time  to  anyone  who  could  stand 
being  half  eaten  by  mosquitoes.  The  natives  have  not  much  dread  of  the  tiger, 
and  account  the  black  Sundanese  leopard  much  more  dangerous ;  but  this  beast 
is  very  scarce  in  the  low  country. 

Elephants  were  plentiful  along  the  coast  from  Langkalt  to  Assahan ;  indeed, 
at  a  place  called  Bobongan,  they  were  a  perfect  nuisance,  by  breaking  down 
bridges  and  treading  in  drains ;  and  doer,  tapir,  orang-utan,  pig,  and  the  Mal- 
ayan bear,  besides  rhinoceros,  were  abundant.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  work 
of  the  tobacco  plantations  is  so  incessant  and  heavy  that  no  one  engaged  in  it 
has  leisure  for  sport ;  and  the  majority  are  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Dutch,  who 
prefer  their  everlasting  cards,  gin  and  bitters,  and  **  randi  bazi." 

There  are,  however,  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sport  in  this  part  of 
Sumatra.  In  the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  coUoquial  Malay  is  indispensable ; 
in  the  next,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  native  shikari.  The  Malays  are  not 
fond  of  anything  that  requires  more  exertion  than  fishing,  and  do  not  care  for 
going  into  the  jungle ;  besides  which  they  have  no  iuduoement  to  hunt  game, 
most  of  which  is  tmclean  to  Mussulmans.  The  Bataks  have  no  such  scruples, 
but  they  will  only  hunt  when  they  are  hungry,  and  they  are  most  repulsive  in 
their  persons  and  customs,  some  being  still  cannibals. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  sport  is  in  the  nature  of  the  country  itself  and  the 
denseness  of  the  jtmgle,  which  growing  from  a  clay  soil  under  drenching  rain 
and  a  vertical  sun,  is  about  as  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  a  place  as  can  be 
imagined.  I  myself,  like  Mr.  Hannibal  ChoUop,  have  the  luck  to  be  "  fever  proof, 
likewise  ager  ;**  but  I  retain  the  most  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  hot,  gloomy, 
malaria-reeking  '*  payas,"  or  swamps,  where  you  waded  all  day  knee  deep 
in.filthy  mud  and  water,  except  when  you  tumbled  over  head  and  ears  in  it ;  while 
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the  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore,  and  all  things  appeared  through 
a  mosqnito  haze — besides  leeches  which  sacked,  and  ratan  lawyers  which 
dawed  like  cats. .  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  country  is  as  bad  as  this, 
bat  it  is  the  sort  of  place  you  would  have  to  go  to,  and  stay  two  or  three  days 
in,  if  you  wanted  to  get  near  a  rhinoceros  or  an  elephant,  or  an  orang-utan ; 
and  you  may  reckon  on  fever  as  a  certainty  anywhere,  sooner  or  later. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  chance  to  gQt  sport  and  reputation  for  anyone  who 
likes  to  run  the  risk  of  visiting  the  unexplored  mountains  of  the  Gktyu  and  Alias, 
in  the  interior,  at  the  back  of  Langkat.  These  tribes  (who  in  appearance  and 
arms  much  resemble  the  Lushais)  have  a  very  evil  repute  for  treachery  and 
ferocity ;  and  the  Dutch  are  (or  were  in  my  time)  very  much  opposed  to  any 
attempt  being  made  to  visit  their  country.  But  this  probably  means  that  the 
natives  will  not  put  up  with  the  fraud  and  bullying  which  too  often  characterise 
Mynheer,  and  Meinherr,  and  Mossoo  too,  in  their  dealings  with  natives,  for 
a  large  number  were  employed  on  English-owned  estates,  and  gave  no  trouble. 
Some  of  these  men  have  told  me  that  their  chiefs  would  not  object  to  a  white 
man  visiting  their  country,  as  long  as  they  were  certain  he  was  not  Dutch. 
Their  cotmtry,  however,  borders  Acheen,  which  is  closed  to  all  Europeans. 
They  say  that  they  have  abundance  of  wild  cattle,  very  large  and  savage,  besides 
plenty  of  tigers  and  elephants ;  and  that  it  is  good  coimtry  to  walk  in,  not 
like  the  '*  tanah  busuk  '*  (rotten  country)  of  the  coast.  I  suppose  these 
accounts  must  be  discounted  a  little,  for,  like  other  Orientals,  they  tell  you 
what  they  think  you  want  to  hear ;  but  if  anyone  would  like  to  try  it,  I  will 
give  him  all  the  information  I  have. 


No.  IX.—**  HAS  THE  BAKBI  A  KEEN  SENSE  OP  SMELL  ?  " 
The  following  incident  sent  to  the  Journal,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hewett,  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members. 

'*  H.  and  I  went  out  from  Khandala  on  the  14th  of  December  last  to  the 
Sukkax>atar  jungles,  with  the  usual  number  of  coolies,  and  expecting  to  obtain 
the  usual  amount  of  shikar. 

However,  luck  favoured  us,  and  one  of  our  men  brought  back  news  of  a 
panther  kill  close  by.  We  went  up  and  found  that  it  had  killed  a  fine  young 
cow  in  calf.  As  beating  for  the  panther  was  impossible,  we  rigged  up  a 
macJuin  on  an  adjacent  tree,  and  got  into  it  about  4-30  in  the  afternoon. 
After  we  had  been  seated  about  ten  minutes  H.  spied  two  bakri  coming  out 
into  the  glade  from  the  surrounding  jungle.  The  first  bakri  walked  up 
towards  the  kill,  and  then,  when  about  70  yards  away,  lay  down  in  the  shade. 
The  second  one  fed  right  up  to  where  we  were  sitting  and  then  sauntered  back 
and  disappeared. ,  As  he  was  leaving,  the  panther — a  fine  sturdy  male-appeared, 
looked  round  for  a  little  and  then  came  forward  and  sat  down  under  a  tree. 
The  bakri  which  had  been  lying  down  now  got  up  and  fed  towards  the  panther, 
to  within  15  feet  of  the  spot  where  it  was  crouching. 
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The  panther  let  the  bakri  pass  and  as  it  disappeared  slowly  in  the  jtmgle^ 
he  got  np  and  looked  at  it,  yawned,  and  came  on  towards  the  kill.  He 
walked  past  the  kill  simply  snifBng  at  it  and  would  have  gone  under  our  tiee^ 
bat  H.  who  had  the  first  shot  planted  a  ball  in  his  head,  and  the  fun  was  over. 

My  reason  for  sending  you  this  account  is  that  I  have  always  been  led  to 
believe  that  deer  and  antelopes  had  such  a  keen  sense  of  smell  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  approach  within  five  yarda  of  a  panther  without 
being  made  aware  of  its  presence.  It  is  true  there  was  little  or  no  wind  that 
evening,  and  the  bakri  was  between  the  panther  and  the  kill. 

PoisiUy  other  sportsmen  have  had  similar  experiences,  and  I  for  one  should 
be  much  indebted  for  any  information  on  the  subject." 


No.  X.— THE  TBMPEB  OP  ANIMAM. 
The  old  theory  that  animal  good-temper  might  be  aooounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  animals  ai«  l^isible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  not  of  advantage 
and  disadvantage,  was  only  a  half-truth,  for  animals  are  subject  to  jealousy^ 
and  jealousy  is  the  direct  result  of  a  feeling  of  personal  disadvantage.  But  it 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  occasions  for  disagreement  in  the  case  of 
most  animals  are  rare  and  unusual.  Questions  of  domicile  are  almost  the 
sole  ground  of  discord  in  the  animal  worid,  with  the  exception  of  the  fierce 
dissensions  raised  at  pairing-time,  and  even  in  the  last  case  combat  is  only 
general  in  the  case  of  polygamous  animals.  Deer  fight  more  fiercely  than 
wolves,  and  wild  sheep  than  lions ;  and  though  there  ia,  or  was,  an  eagle  in  the 
Zoo  which  was  caught  locked  in  the  talons  of  another  eagle  when  fighting  in 
the  spring,  the  fiercest  birds  are  usually  friendly  with  their  own  species,  and 
while  ndBb  and  black-game  fight  like  gladiators  for  their  wives,  the  eagles  and 
the  peregrines  as  a  rule  mate  in  peace.  Proximity,  the  severest  trial  to  himiaa 
temper,  seldom  ruffles  the  animal  mind,  and  different  species  live  in  harmony 
together,  each  seeming,  as  in  the  case  of  the  owls  and  the  prairie-dogs,  or 
rooks  and  starlings,  rather  to  prefer  than  shun  the  society  of  the  other.  The 
choicest  spots  for  homes  are  naturally  the  source  of  warfare  among  birds,  and 
other  frwiinftlw  frequently  fight  for  the  possession  of  some  favourite  breeding- 
place.  Badgers  and  foxes  which  have  shared  the  same  earth  during  winter 
often  fight  for  sole  possession  in  the  spring,  when  the  fox  invarial^  wins,  a^ 
result  which  would  hardly  be  expected  from  the  relative  physique  of  the  two 
animals.  But  such  quarrels  are  only  for  the  sake  of  rearing  their  young,  not 
for  selfish  reasons ;  and  even  apprehended  pressure  on  the  food-supply  rarely 
exdtes  ill-will,  except  in  the  case  of  the  largest  carnivorous  birds  and  animals, 
which  require  a  wider  range  for  hunting,  and  drive  theij;  young  to  other 
districts.  The  rodents  and  ruminants  are  less  jealous;  and  that  strong  social 
and  gregarioof  insiinot  which  the  existence  of  iU-temper  as  a  permanent 
charaoteristio  would  inevitaUy  destroy,  keeps  them  together  in  peace  and 
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karmony.  They  love  society,  and  not  the  least  marked  differmoe  between  the 
temperament  of  animals  and  men,  is  that  animals  do  not  by  mere  contact  irritate 
«aoh  other, — a  positive  and  not  miimportant  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
the  gift  of  speech. 

Since  occasions  of  difference  are  so  few,  nothing  but  the  assumption  of  an 
ancient  and  inbred  malignity  in  animal  minds,  such  as  the  author  of  "Three 
Men  in  a  Boat  **  supposes  in  the  case  of  fox-terriers  to  have  been  due  to  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin,  could  justify  the  view  so  generally  held  that 
animals  are,  as  a  rule,  ferocious  and  ill-tempered.  The  exact  contrary  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Animal  temper  is  naturally  pacific,  equable,  and  mild. 
Bad  temper  is  the  privilege  of  more  highly  organised  natures ;  and  the  mild 
resentment  of  the  placable  tiger  finds  its  development  in  the  apoplectic  fury  of 
the  mandril  and  the  measured  malice  of  mankind.  Horace's  suggestion,  that 
Prometheus  added  to  the  ill  temper  of  man  the  strength  of  a  mad  lion,  must  be 
taken  literally.  The  general  law  of  good-nature  in  the  animal  world  makes 
the  exceptions  all  the  more  remarkable.  Quarrelsome  species  i^pear  among  a 
friendly  tribe,  just  as  an  ill-tempered  individual  does  in  a  kindly  species.  The 
ruminants  are  a  most  peaceful  race,  yet  deer  are  savage,  and  so  is  that  hand- 
some Indian  antelope  the  nylghau.  A  tame  stag  is  a  very  dangerous  pet,  and 
even  the  beautiful  roebuck  has  been  known  to  kill  a  boy  in  a  wild  fit  of  rage. 
But  the  fiercest  and  most  vindictive  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gape 
buffiilo,  is  the  ^uth  African  gnu,  which  never  loses  its  ill-temper  when  tamed, 
and  always  remains  among  the  few  dangerous  animals  which  the  keepers  at 
the  Zoo  have  to  deal  with.  Hardly  less  ill-tempered  are  the  zebras  and  the 
wild  asses,  which  suggests  that  human  mismanagement  is  not  entirely  to 
blame  for  the  occasional  ill-temper  and  obstinacy  of  mules  and  donkeys.  To 
the  ill-tempered  species  we  may  add  the  camel  and  the  two-homed  black 
rhinoceros.  The  last  is  really  ferocious,  charging  down  on  any  creature,  man 
or  beast,  without  provocation,  and  capable  of  inflicting  mortal  wounds  evem 
on  the  lion,  the  elephant,  or  its  own  kind.  But  among  all  the  larger  creatures 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  than  a  doxen  species  which 
are,  as^a  class,  ill-tempered,  imless'  we  include  all  those  carnivorous  mMinft^g 
which  exhibit  a  certain  ferocity  in  the  capture  of  their  prey.  But  it  will  be 
found  that,  apart  from  this  law  of  their  being,  such  animals  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
either  ill-tempered  or  malicious.  On  the  contrary,  their  natun^  bias  is 
towards  good-nature,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fierceness  exhibited  by 
them  when  actually  striking  their  prey,  is  rather  a  gradual  development  from 
a  particular  necessity  than  an  essential  part  of  their  nature.  The  good- humour 
of  the  lions  and  other  FdidcB  was  well  illustrated  by  a  scene  at  the  Zoo  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  young  lion  from  Sokoto  was  much  intent  on  breaking  in  the 
iron  shutter  which  separates  the  house  it  now  oooupieQ  from  its  former 
quarters  next  door.  Apart  from  the  very  proper  wish  te  assert  a  right  to  its 
former  domicile,  it  had  the  irritating  stimulus  supplied  by  aa  iU-tempend  and 
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decrepit  old  leopard  which  was  grorwling  on  the  other  side  of  the  shutter,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  insert  one  of  its  longest  teeth  into  the  crack  between 
the  shutter  and  the  wall,  as  a  reminder  to  the  lion  of  what  was  waiting  for  it 
on  the  other  side.  The  lion  was  striking  constant  heavy  blows  on  the  door, 
and  was  so  intent  on  its  occupation  as  to  disregard  the  call  of  its  keeper.  The 
keeper  quietly  attracted  its  attention  by  polling  its  tail ! — and  the  lion  at  oncer 
desisted,  rubbed  its  face  against  the  keeper's  hand,  and  lay  down  to  be  stroked, 
patted,  and  have  its  mane  caressed.  A  very  beautiful  puma  dose  by  exhibited 
all  the  pleasure  of  a  friendly  cat  at  being  stroked,  and  the  tiger  from  Tur- 
kestan allowed  itself  to  be  fondled  like  a  big  dog. 

That  good-tempered  races  contain  very  ill-natured  individuals,  raises  tho 
difficult  question  of  temperament.  A  good  authority  on  horses,  Mr.  Mayhew, 
endeavours  to  show  that  ill-temper  among  them  is  accidental,  not  innate.  In 
his  work,  "jibbing"  is  shown  to  be  due  to  brain-disease,  shying  to  defective 
vision,  and  temper  to  the  mismanagement  of  man.  There  is  mach  truth,  but 
also  much  error  here.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  domesticated 
animals  know  how  greatly  the  temperaments  of  individuids  diflSsr.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  three  highly  bred  young  Jersey  heifers,  of  which  the 
writer  has  watched  the  up-bringing  from  their  earliest  days.  They  have 
never  been  frightened  or  struck  ;  they  have  not  even  heard  a  rough  word  from 
their  earliest  days,  even  when  they  jumped  the  garden-fence  and  browsed  on 
an  apricot-tree.  One  is  as  gentle  and  domesticated  as  a  well-lw^  cow  can 
be,  the  others  are  ready  with  their  horns  at  any  or  no  provocation.  The  same 
is  true  of  horses :  some  are  so  ill-tempered  that  they  will  kick  or  bite  at  any 
living  thing  that  comes  near  them.  It  is  as  impossible  to  trace  these  dislikes 
to  any  known  cause  as  it  is  to  find  a  reason  for  the  antipathy  which  cows  have 
for  hares.  However  great  our  liking  for  horses,  we  cannot  deny  that  some  of 
the  best  thoroughbreds  are  revengeful,  quarrelsome,  and  liable  to  frightfully 
sudden  fits  of  rage.  No  doubt  this  evil  temper  is  often  accompanied  by  splen- 
did qualities  of  endurance.  Chestnut  horses,  which  have  generally  the  most 
unoertain  tempers,  are  perhaps  the  most  high-oouraged.  But  courage  and 
temx>er  are  not  always  allied ;  and  temper  'and  human  management  »re  not 
neoessarily  connected.  *Bendigo'  and  *  Surefoot*  were  both  trained  in  the 
**  Seven  Barrows"  stable  by  the  late  Mr.  Jousiffe,  who  always  avoided  any 
severity  of  treatment,  and  never  ran  his  horses  "  light."  "Each  as  a  three-year- 
old  won  a  great  race,  •  Bendigo '  the.  Cambridgeshire,  *  Surefoot '  the  Two 
Thousand  Ghiineas.  Both  carried  off  the  Eclipse  Stakes  at  Scmdown,  worth 
£10,000,  late%  in  their  career.  Yet  *  Bendigo  *  had  a  perfect  temper,  while 
•  Surefoot's  *  is  well-known  to  be  ferocious.  *  B^digo '  woidd  teain  himself, 
and  however  well  he  ran  in  trials  on  the  White  Horse  Hill,  his  trainer  knew 
that  he  would  do  still  better  on  the  race-oourse.  In  his  last  race,  when  he  was 
just  beaten  when  carrying  a  crushing  weight,  Watts  gave  him  one  stroke  of 
the  whip.    But  the  horse  was  doing  all  he  could,  and  the  jockey  did  not 
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touch  him  agftin.  In  the  stable,  the  big  brown  horae  was  almost  as  friendly 
with  strangers  as  he  was  with  his  devoted  attendant,  **  Bendigo  Pat,'*  and  the 
writer  has  seen  no  prettier  sight  than  that  of  his  trainer's  little  daughter 
hugging  "  dear  old  *  Bendy's'  "  nose.  The  horse  had  the  courage  and  gentle- 
ness of  a  knight  of  romance.  *  Surefoot,'  on  the  other  hand,  under  identical 
treatment,  was  dangerous  in  the  stable,  and  savage  even  when  running.  In 
the  actual  race  for  the  Derby,  he  tried  to  bite  the  jockeys  on  the  horses  in 
front  of  him,  and  when  being  put  into  the  horse-box  for  the  journey,  gave 
more  trouble  than  a  Murcian  bull.  Yet  this  savage  temper  was  not  accom- 
panied by  unusual  courage  and  endurance,. and  in  severe  races  the  even-tem- 
pered *  Bendigo'  was  his  undoubted  superior.  'Peter,'  another  race-horse 
noted  for  his  stubborn  obstinacy,  once  gave  an  interesting  object-lesson  in 
temper  as  between  man  and  horse,  at  Ascot.  The  horse  fought  with  his 
jockey  (Archer)  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  post,  but  the  indomitable  good- 
humour  of  the  jockey  won.  "When  the  flag  fell,  the  horse  went  off  with  a  rush, 
but  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  race  to  kick.  Archer  neither  moved  nor 
struck  him,  and  *  Peter '  then  went  on  like  the  wind,  and  won  I  But  horses 
of  this  temperament  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  the  success  with 
which  we  have  developed  power  and  courage,  without  producing  animals  like 
*  Cruiser '  or  the  celebrated  *  General  Chasse,'  of  whom  his  owner,  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  dealer,  who  sold  largely  in  Russia,  used  to  say  that  **  the  Emperor  Paul 
was  nothing  to  him,"  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  domestication.  The  union  of 
reckless  courage  and  habitual  ferocity  is  rare  in  the  animal  world,  and  the 
general  law  of  good-nature  remains  absolute  and  unquestioned. 

( The  above  article,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  *^  Spectator  ^^  on  12th  December ^ 
1891,  has  been  reproduced  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  Members  who  may  not  have 
seen  it,  as  it  raises  several  very  interesting  points  which  are  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  all  students  of  Animal  Life,  especially  in  this  Country, — Ed.) 

XI.— THE  CRESTED  GREBE  BREEDING  IN  INDIA. 

I  beg  to  record  having  found  a  nest  of  the  Crested  Grebe  {Podiceps  cristatus) 
on  a  tank  near  here  in  August  last,  cotitaining  three  eggs,  one  of  which  I  send 
for  the  Natural  History  Society's  Collection.  I  also  send  the  skin  of  the  bird, 
as  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  the  Crested  Grebe  has  been  found  breeding  in 
India. 

Kharaghora,  December,  1891.  H.  BULKLEY. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

PROOBEDTNGS  OP  THE  MEETING  HELD  ON  8th  DECEMBER,  1891. 
The  usaal  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Toosday  last,  the 
8th  December,  Doctor  D.  MacDonald  presiding. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  Charles  Gray 
64 
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(Ooonoor) ;  Sarg^n-Major  JamoM  Annstrong  (Cawnpore)}  Mr.  O.  Wolfe  Mamy, 
M.C.8.  (Caddapah);  Doctor  H.  F.  CleFeland  (Baipor);  Colonel  M.  Bowie  (Baipur); 
Mr.  F.  Gr,  Sly,  B.O.S.  (Baipur);  Mr.  Henry  Wapsliare  (NilgiriB) ;  Captain  6.  Carew 
(Mhow);  Mr.  Abdollabhoy  Rahimbhoy  (Bombay) ;  Mr.  E.  F.  Allnm  (Bombay);  Cap- 
tain B.  D.  Pyrke  (Oolaba) ;  Veterinary -Captain  James  Mills  (Bombay) ;  Captain  E. 
Hibbert  (Meant  Aba) ;  Doctor  H.  MoCalman  (Dharwar) ;  Mr.  James  H.  Taylor  (Orissa); 
Mr.  H.  O.  Qain,  C.  8.  (Ahmedabad) ;  Mr.  \.  E.  Shatcleworth  (Oachar) ;  Captain  B. 
liindesay  (Kamptee) ;  Mr.  H.  0.  Oaptipbell  (Bombay) ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Gell  (Bombay) ; 
Dr.  C.  H.  L.  Meyer  (Bombay);  Mr.  Jivanjee  Jamshedjee  Modi  (Bombay);  Mr.  Harry 
John  (Bombay) ;  Bir.  J.  C.  Bergendahl  (Bombay) ;  Mr.  8.  fiardley-Wilmot  (Naini  Tal); 
Mr.  Bahimtoola  Khairoz  (Bombay);  Mr.  W.  C.  Band,  C.8.  (Bombay);  Mr  A.  E.  Wild 
(Lahore);  Mr.  W.  M.  Fletcher  (Poena) ;  Mr.  David  P.  Masson  (Lahore);  Lioat.  H.  M. 
Biddalph  (Bareilly) ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Cleyeland,  C.S.  (Sanger)  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Anthony  (Baipor); 
Doctor  A.  Lankester  (Amritsar) ;  Lieat.  F.  C.  L.  Waller  (Sehore)  ;  Mr.  James  B. 
Bapty  (Bombay) ;  Monsiear  A.  8ada  (Pondichery) ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Macaalay  (Bombay) ; 
Moalvi  Syed  Ali  Belgrami  (Hyderabad). 
The  following  oontribations,  received  since  the  last  meeting,  were  acknowledged : — 
Contributions  from  September  to  November. 


Contribation. 

Description. 

Contributors. 

1   P-of>ion  r&live) 

Pvthon  molums..*.. »». 

Col.  W.  S.  Hoie. 

1  Palm  Civet  (aUve)  

1  White  Booby    «.... 

1     PltninAlAnti   /fllivA^     

Paradozurus  masanga 

Sula  oyanops « 

Chameleo  calcaratus 

Strix  javanioa 

Mrs.  M.  Navin. 
Mr.  T.  Thorbunu 
Mr.  E  Flower 

H      Ht   the    Thakora   of 

1  Snake          

Lycodon  anlicus 

Wadhwan. 
Mr,  PearwDr 

1  Black  Lemur  (alive)  

A  nKA.TnfilAonfl  ^alivc)  ...... 

Lemur  macaco   

Miss  Hart. 

Chameleo  calcaratus 

Col.  W.  Scott 

\    flnnlro     ...........><......•.... 

Silybura  macrolepis 

Mr.  0.  B.  Kane. 

t  Pvthon*8  akin 

Python  molurus  

Lieut.  T.  Woodhonse 

mimVtinO^  Fiflll 

G  yptostemum  sp. 

Mr.  A  Hill. 

9   ftnAVAfl         

Cynophis  helena.. ....... ...... 

Major  W.  P.  Kennedy. 
Do. 

1    RnnkA     

RrktriA  Kirrla*  Ecm     •... 

from  Secunderabad   

Python  molnrfts  .••••.,........ 

Mr.  W.  Gaye. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Silcock.  0.8. 

1  Python's  skin  

I  Palm  Civet  ^alive)  

Paradoxums  musanga  

Lycodon  aulicns 

Naga  tripudians 

Mr.  A.  Elliott. 

1  Snake •• 

Mr.  W.  Thaoker. 

1  Onhpfl.         

Cd.  Merewether. 

1  Pi^AkAtno  ^aliva^  ............ 

Plictolophus  galerita 

Capt.  Houston. 
Capt.  Sutton  Jones. 
Major  C.  T.  Bingham. 
Mr.  J    S.  Orton 

1  fli-nArM^ilA  skin  • 

CrocodiluB  painstris  ......... 

1  Burmese  Python  (alive)... 

1  Snake... .« 

1  Cobra 

1     l^lrtBOV  Tllifil          .....   .......... 

Python  reticnlatuB 

GonifvIoDhiB  conicns.... 

Naga  tripudiauB 

FalcinelluB  igneus...... 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kane. 
Mr.  Sibbold. 

Diodonhy strix  

Miss  Atkinson. 

1  Snake  •••*■•■•••••••••••  ••••••••* 

Tropidonotus    quincunotia- 
tns 

Mr.  H.  Buckland. 

1  Snake      • ••• • "••• 

Ptyas  mucosus 

Mr.  H.  Ingle. 

Doctor  Meyer. 

Do. 

1  Ghorpad  (alive)    

1    T.i«n.rfl   /alive^ 

Yaranus  bengalensis.... 

Uromastrix  hardwickei...... 

Herodia?  torra  '.i 

1    f .A.i*<yA  ICcrrofc 

Mr.  N.  S.  Symons. 
Purchased, 

1  Short-eared  owl  (alive)  ... 

Aslo  aooipitriims  «••« 

PROCEEDimS. 
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Coniribation. 


Description. 


Coniribaton. 


1  Large  Stone  Ployer 

1  Daboia  «. 

A  namber  of  Shells 

Various  Horns 

1  Hooded  Crow  (alive)  ... 

1  Pair  of  Antlers 

1  Mohanl  Pheasant 

1  Eastern  Solitary  Snipe 

2  Striated  Jay  Thrushes 
1  Large  Brown  Thrush  ... 

1  Indian  Cuckoo 

1  Hymala^an  Whi  s  1 1  i  n  g 

Thrush  

1  Ward's  Pied  Blackbird  ... 
1  Small     Billed     Mountain 

Thrush  

1  Collared  Pigmy  Owlet 

1  Chestnut -bellied     Book 
Thrush  

2  Large  Himalayan   Accen- 
tors   • 

2  Brown  Hill- Wrens 

1  Blue-fronted  Redstart  ... 
1   Dark  Grey  Cuckoo- Shrike. 

1  Pied  Stone  Chat  

1  Bare-footed  Scops  Owl  ... 


Esacus recnrvirostris   .... 

Daboia  elegans   

Indian  Ocean 

From  Assam 

Corone  comix     

Bncervua  eldii    

Lophophorous  impeyanus. 

Gallinago  solitaria 

Grammatoptila  striata  .^ .. 

Zoothera  monticola  

Cuculus  micropteros 


Myiophonns  temminoki 
Turdulus  wardii. 


Oreocincla  danna   •■ 
Glaucidium  brodei.. 


Oreocetes  erythrngaster 


Accentor  nepalensis 

Pnoepyga  pusilla  

Buticilla  frontalis 

Volvocivora  melasohistos., 

Saxicola  picata 

Ephialtes  gymnopodns 


M.  E.  L.  Barton. 
Lieut.  F.  C.  Waller. 
Capt.  E.  Shopland. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ryrie. 
Doctor  Grogan. 
Capt.  A.  Gwyn, 
Lieut.A.Newnham(103o.I.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MINOR  CONTBIBUTIONS  FROM  : — 

Mr.  E.  H.  Elsworthy,  Mr.  H.  Eowbotham,  Mr.  B.  0.  Monod,  Mr.  H.  Rpooner,  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  of  Dharampur,  Mr.  Chester  Macnaghten,  Mr.  W.  Webb,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parmenides. 

CONTRlBUnONS  TO   THE  LIBRAB7. 

Journal  of  Comparatiye  Medicine  and  Veterioary  Archives,  Nos.  8  and  9^  m 
exchange ;  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  No.  8,  in  exchange  ;  The  Forester,  Nos.  8 
and 9,  in  exchange;  Proceeding^  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  exchange; 
Linnssan  Society  ot  N.  3.  Wales,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  I.,  in  exchange. 

AdHAltlfA   FULVA. 

Mr.  Chester  Macnaghten  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Achatinafulvawhioh  he  found 
in  his  garden  at  Rajkote,  Eattywar,  during  last  monsoon.  This  handsome  land-shell 
was  introduced  from  Mauritius  by  the  Conchologist  Benson  into  Calontta«  whence  it 
has  been  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  probably  by  the  agency  of  gardeners. 

THE  80CIETT*8  JOURNAL. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  explained  that  the  publication  of  No.  8  of  Vol.  VI.  of  the 
Society's  Journal  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the  coloured  plates  not  having^  been 
received  from  England.  The  illustrations  for  No.  4  had  arrived,  so  that  the  two 
numbers  would  both  be  published  shortly. 

AN* ANTIDOTE   FOR   PHUBSA    BITE. 

Dr.  W.  Dymook  read  an  interesting' paper  on  the  value  of  the  plant  Pangala 
(Pogostemon  parviftorug)  in  oases  of  bit^  from  the  Phursa  Snake '(£cAi«  carinaia)^ 
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giring  a  description  of  the  plant,  and  qnotiog  many  oases  in  whioh  the  antidote  had 
been  administered  with  saccess.  Dr.  Djmock  stated  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  had 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Warden,  the  well-known  Professor  of  Uhemistry,  at  the  Cal- 
cntta  Medical  College,  and  that  the  must  interesting  principle  detected  in  the  root 
was  an  alkaloid  which  Dr.  Warden  proposed  to  call  Pogoatemonine,  He  had  also  detect, 
ed  the  presence  of  Trimethylaminey  and  a  volatile  principle  with  a  cedarwood  odour. 
Bosinous  principles  were  also  present,  with  astringent  matter.  The  constitnents  of 
the  plant,  which  should  bo  used  in  any  future  experiments,  are  the  alkaloid  PogosU' 
monine  and  Trimethylaminey  the  amount  of  tannic  matters  present  being  insufficient 
to  account  for  any  remarkable  styptic  properties. 
(The  paper  will  be  found  on  page  450.) 

NIDIFICATION   IN  EANABA. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  con- 
taining some  important  notes  on  the  nesting  of  birds  in  Kanara. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  following  miscellaneous  notes  received  from  the  undermentioned  members 
were  also  read  :— 

Snipe  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Secunderabad,  by  W.  Gaye. 

Taming  a  Heron,  by  Lieut-Col.  W.  S.  Here. 

Memory  veraus  Beason  in  Cats,  by  Col.  Kenneth  Mackenzie. 

The  Breeding  of  Snakes,  by  H.  S.  Ferguson. 

How  the  Ghorpad  defends  itself,  by  Geo.  Wasey. 
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Histoire  Naturelle  dos  Mammiferes,  {Qer^mis)  , i.,„ ,, 1 

Mammalia  of  India,  {Jerdon) , ^,„  1 

Natural  History,  Mammalia,  (Wood) , ^ i 

The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  Mammals,  (Owen)    , ,..,  1 

Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  Parts  L,  11 2 

The  Amphibious  Carnivora  and  Herbivorous  Cetacea,  (Hamilton)    1 

History  of  Mammalia,  Vols.  1-6 , , Q 

Wild  Animals,  (Notts) 1 

Mammalia  of  India  and  Ceylon,  (Stemdale),  2  copies 2 

Denizens  of  the  Jungle,  (Stemdale)  , 1 

Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa,  (Uarria)    1 

Fauna  of  British  India,  Mammalia,  (Blanford),  Parts  1.-11.,  (2  copies) 4 
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Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  in  the  Masenm  of  the  East  India  Co  1 

Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct,  {Flower) 1 

BIRDS. 

Genera  of  Birds,  (Gray)    1 

Enoyclopedie  d'  Histoire  Katorelle, — Oiseaux 6 

Monograph  of  the  Scansorial  Barbets,  (Marshall)    1 

Monograph  of  the  Snn  Birds,  (Shelley) 1 

Manual  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  (Buller) 1 
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The  Birds  of  India,  (Jerdon),  2  copies 6 

Birds' Nesting  in  India,  (MarshalT) 1 
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Siberia  in  Europe,  (Seehohm) 1 

My  Scrap  Book,  (Hume) 1 

Fauna  Japonica*Aves,  (Siehold)    •, 1 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  Familiar  British  Birds,  (Adams)    1 

A  Monograph  of  the  Jacomars  and  Puft-Birds,  (Sclater) 7 

Birds  of  South  Africa,  {Lay ard  &nd  Sharps)    , 1 

Birds  of  British  Burmah,  (Oaies),  2  copies 4 

Canaries  and  Cage  Birds,  (Cassell)  • 1 

Parrots  in  Captivity,  (Qreene),  Volls.  I.-1II .„  8 

List  of  the  Birds  of  India,  (Hume) ^ 1 

Foreign  Cage  Birds,  {Qednty),  Yola,  I.-II 2 

Monograph  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  {Elliott) Q 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Museum,  Vols.  I.-XII 12 

The  Ibis,  from  1873-78 6 

Fauna  of  British  India,  (Oates),  Birds.  Vols.  I.-II.,  2  copies   4 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company 1 

Birds  of  Bombay,  (Barnes)    , , 1 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  Lucknow  Museum 1 

Stray  Feathers,  {Hume),  Vols.  L-XI U 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  Indian  birds,  (Hum^),  Vol.  I.  : 1 

Land  Birds  of  the  Pacific  District,  {Belding) 1 

FISHES. 

Fishes  of  India,  (Day),  Vols.  I.-II 2 

Malabar  Fishes,  (Day),  3  copies 8 

Fishes  of  Madeira,  {Lowe) 1 

Fauna  Japonioa—Piscos,  (Siebold)  1 

Carried  forward 18 
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Booki, 
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Freshwater  Fisbes  of  India,  {B§avan) 

The  Rod  in  India,  (Thomas) 

Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing,  (Manley) ^ 

Indian  Fishes,  (Btw»eZl),  Vols.  I.-II 

Fannn  of  British  India—Fishes,  (Day),  2  copies,  Vols.  I.,  II 

The  Fishes  of  New  Zealand,  (Hector) 

A  Bevision  of  the  Soath  American  Nematpg^athi  or  Oat  Fishes,  (Eigtnman),,,,^ 

BBPTILB3.' 

The  Landmarks  of  Snake  Poison-Literature,  (Ricfiards) 

Destmction  of  Life  bj  Snakes  in  Western  India « 

Indian  Snakes,  (Vicholson)  

Fauna  Japonica— Beptilia,  (Siehold)  

The  Thanatophidia  of  India,  (Fayrer) 

The  Fauna  of  British  India — Beptiles,  (Boulenger),  two  copies 

The  Reptiles  of  British  India,  (Quniher)    

List  of  the  Snakes  in  the  Indian  Musonm,  Oalcutta 

Notes  on  the  Collection  of  Snakes  in  the  Indian  Mnsemn,  Galcntta,  (ScltUer) 
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The  Aquarium  Naturalist,  (Jones)  

A  Mannal  of  MoUnsca,  (Woodward),  3  copies  

Fanna  Japonica— Orastaoea,  (Haan)  

Conohology,  (Crouch) 

Invertebrate  Animals,  (Otoen),  Vols.  I.-II 

INSECTS. 

Eucyclop^die  d'Histoire  Naturelle — Fapillons 

Papillons  Ezotiques,  (Seligmann)    

Monograph  of  the  Genus  Callidryas,  (Butler) 

The  Aurelian.    English  Moths  and  Butterflies,  (Harris)    ^ 

The  Transformation  of  Insects,  (Duncan) 

Insects  Abroad,  (Wood) 

Beetles,  British  and  Foreign,  (Duncan) 

The  Entomologist's  Text  Book,  (Westwood)  

Insect  Transformations ., 

Exotic  Moths,  (Duncan),  two  copies 

British  Moths,  (Duncan) ^.„ 

Natural  History  of  Bees 

Oriental  Cicadidse,  (Distant)y  Parts  I.-IV 

Description  of  New  Lepidopterons  Insects,  (Hewits^n  and  Moore)  

The  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology,  (Westwood)    
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exastus    92,    98 

fabius  42,  440 

fsetidus    69,    71 

Falcinellas  153 

farinosa    168 

farleyense    166 

farri  56 

farqnhari 374 

fasciatus 92,     98 

fasoicularis 202 

Fasoiolaria  268 

fastigiatas    201 

favcolatns , .* 202 

FelidsB  475,  499 

Felis »....457,  471 

ferrea 874 
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ferrierense   170 

ferragineas 98,  98,  239 

Ferula 401 

feativufl - 886 

Fiona    157 

fijienaia    • 168 

faioifolia 166 

filifera 88 

filiformia 189 

fistula    821,  486 

Fittonia 176 

flabelliformia 271,  272,  486 

flammatra 238 

flavala 62 

flavicoUis    , 91,  147 

flavipennia  58 

flaviventria 61,     62 

flavocinota 879 

fleming^i •..  167 

♦fcBtidua 206—206,  207 

folua 68,  448 

fotans  , 221 

formosa    194 

formcsum , 167,  178 

fovcolatuB 201 

fragrana  222 

Fraucolinns 45,  98,     99 

fraterna    444,  445 

fraxinea    ., 165,  168 

freja 60 

frivaldazkyi 874,  876 

frondosa    107,  273 

frontalia 224,  227—228,  229 

fulgena 172,  300,  361 

fulgida 176 

Fulica 136 

fuliginoaa 299,  302 

fulva 289,  60 

farcans ,  168 

furcifer     ,  238 

fuficescena    189 

fusciooUia 305 

fuscula ^ 397 

fufioaa .....89,    92 

gsea 53,  323,  445 

gaika 44,  177,  178 

galanga    170 

galba 448 
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galbaniflaa  401 

galeae 444 

Galliorex  104,  187 

gallioas 19 

Gallinago  303 

gallinaria 308 

Gallinula 188 

GaUoperdix   3,  4,  93,  98,  340 

Gallnfl 2,  93,    98 

gambrisinfl  39 

gamra 44,  441 

Gangara 447 

g^getious 102 

garada  40,  353,  354,  489 

gareetta 96,  143,  144,  147 

gaums 96,  222 

GavflBus 228,  238 

gavados.... •  228 

GaviaUa    , 102 

Ga7(Bii8    96 

Gazella 96,  457—461 

GeohODidffi  102 

Gooinus    89 

gelastes 293 

Gelechia 288 

gonicalatum    ...«• 197 

genutia  29,  435 

Geonoma 169 

Gesoera  175 

G^neraciffi 175 

Gerjdas ^8 

gibbosa 194,  195 

gidarba ^^ 

giganteum 174 

glaber    203,  450 

glabrata   212 

glabratns *. 212 

Glareo 106 

Glareola 17-19,  803 

glauoippe    58,  444 

glaacopsia    * 208 

glomerata    .« • ...*  157 

gloriosum 170 

gloxinia    • 175 

glym^ostaohiom.. 175 

gnoma    51,  821,  322,  444 

godartii   27,  82,    38 

goensis 89 

kiuB.... • 840 
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gola 57 

graoile 167 

gracilis 190,  845 

g^aoillimnm    167 

g^minifolius 169 

granatnm 188 

grandeloapense  124 

grandifiora 174 

grandifolinm  .'. 270 

grandis 485,  486 

granella    239 

gTanalaris 196 

Graacolus 90 

grayi 148,  146,  147 

gremins 57,  447 

grewia  180 

griseus 147,  149,  834 

g^nmnieDB 225 

Grus 129 

grylls    ^ 212 

gryllas ^ ^ 218 

gaava  » 188 

gnlaries 145,  147 

gularis 335 

Gymnogramme  •• ..•••  167 

Gymnopogon 204 

Gymnopteis... .t.«  168 

Habenaria    173,  174 

hackelii  71,  207 

hsemaoephala  336,  837 

halapense 214 

halapensis 214,  216 

Halcyon 89,  92,  333,  487 

Halpe 67,  888,  447 

hamada    • 44 

Bamadoracead 1-72 

hampsoni 46 

hardwickii 62,  63,  89,  90 

hnrina     51»  319 

harisa   ...«•• *•• 54 

harpax 42 

Hasora 446 

bierax 42 

Hierococcyx    90 

Hieroglphns    288 

hierfca 87,  438 

hierte   ...«••. 51 
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Himantopns    • • 182 

Hiposcritia 58 

Hipparchia  ...*.. 85 

Hippdastrum  171 

hippia  823 

hippoola  854 

bippoolns    41,  864 

hippoides **4 

hirtus  ^ .*. 200 

Himndo ••     8S 

HiBpa   241 

hispidalnm  • 167 

Hebomoia 53,  444 

hecabe  '..51,  818,  819,  448 

hecabeoides «.  443 

hector    829,  880,  414,  415,  446 

Hedyscepe  169 

helenore  48 

belenaB   54,  446 

Helioonia 170 

Heliothis 240 

belleoore 874 

Hemipaa 839 

Hemixos 62 

hemprichi.   292 

Herodiaa  95,  148,  144.  147 

Hesperia 59,  448 

Hesperiida)  54,  377,  896,  446 

Ifeetia  435 

heterocHta   217 

beteroclitas     217 

Heteropterns 898 

Heterospathe 169 

Heterpogon    199,  200,  201,  208 

hewitsoni    48,  881 

hodsoni     885 

Hoffmannia  , 175 

bohenaoheri     189 

holcuB  214,  216,  217 

Holeaa 216 

Hologaminm   199 

Homalomeoafl     .,...  170 

hookeri     67 

bopei 88 

bordonia 37,  488 

borsfieldi     389 

horsfieldii 48 

bottentota   269 

Hoabara  18 
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Howea 169 

bowra  85 

Hoya 423 

hoebneri 85,  486 

•bngelu  69,     71 

httgelii 2C>5,  207 

baniilis. 202 

Hnphina   53,  822,  824,  444 

byaciotbina 173 

HyBBDa 457,  469,  471 

Hyarotis 58,  448 

hybrida    170 

hydrocotytefolia    , 174 

HydrophasiaDas  134 

bylax 43 

Hymenoptdra 118 

Hypauartia 354 

hypatia 854,  856 

Hypboena 271,  272 

hypoleucos  131 

Hypolimnas 89,  411,  412,  415,  43S 

Hypolyc89na    50 

Hyposcritia 444 

Hypotanidia    141 

HypoxidesB , 170 

byppocla  354,  355 

byppoolas 854 

hypaelia  356—358 

Hypsipetea  60—63 

Hymenocallia   173 

•  byrie    888 

iapia 384 

Ibis     151,  153 

ignena 153 

Ilerda    ...-. 43 

Uiades 446 

imberbe 197 

imberbia   457,  4H5 

imna 440 

Imperata 190 

imperialis  ..• 30,  174 

inacbia 41 

*  inarime     , 891 

inarina 489 

incana  268 

indioa.  61,96,117, 188,270,274,  824, 

401,  409,  489 
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indicam 270 

indicus,  18,  22,  89,  91,  96,  133,  236,  228 

iodigofera    30 

indra   50,  442 

indrani    58,  448 

Inga    124,  481 

InocotiB ..152,  153 

insignia    201,  340,  390 

insalaris 365,  867 

intermedia   95,  99,    143,  144,  147 

intermedium  1^*7 

intermedias  67-69,  202,  203 

interrnptus ^* 

lole    W 

iphita  ^.  4^8 

Iraota 47,  180,  441 

Irene ^1 

iriensis ^^5 

irmae ^58 

Igchsemum  1%.  197,  VJ9,  204 

ischfflmnm 69,   202,  209 

Iscilema   « 217 

Isnia 891 

Ismene    54,  446 

ismeue ^5,  39,  437 

isocratea   1®^»  ^^ 

laoteinon     57,  884 

lasilema 218 

iwaranoasa 66,  211 

Ixaloa  450 

Ixiaa    52,  324 

Ixora... 422 

jaffra 442 

jahna    • 40 

jaina 446 

jama ^^6 

jambolana    •••••  157 

Jamides 46,178,  867,  441 

jarbaa    -     ^^ 

jardinea    1^ 

Jasminum   478 

jaaoda  ^61 

javanica 106,  146,  147,  288,  417 

jayanicna     • •••  ^08 

jehana   182,  442 

jerdoni     62,  339 

jhora    •••• •••^  447 

johnatonii    ...« ••••  1^0 
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joudera  ...9,  93,    96 

jambah 438 

Junipema ^^ 

Junonia 28,  37,  438 

junonia     436 

Junnea 400,  407 

jnatina 436 

jynteana  44 

Kaempferia  170 

kalamita   406 

♦kallaura    438 

Kallima   4,  180.  439 

kamarupa 88 

kankena   365—367 

Karataa    172 

Keneaxia «  449 

Eerana 59 

kliamti     .^ 372 

khasiana  39,  41,  58,  851,  352 

kbnsianna     64 

kinkorka , 366 

•kirata     344 

kirkii     170,  463 

klngii     29 

kollari  435 

kondalana  365,  3d6,  867,  368 

kudu  457,  468 

kumara 389 

kundoo 319 

kuntzeanua 68,    69 

Labiates    452 

laotea 17,  19,  106,  303 

La)lia '. 172,  422 

IsBta    51,  319,  448 

laevigata  165 

lahtora     90 

laiua   ..44,  176,  440 

lalage  53,  444 

Lampidea 46,  178,  179,  364,  441 

lanceolaria  \ 265 

lanoeolatua 192 

lancifoliua    ....*  192 

langi     34 

laniger  66,  210,  211 

lanigera   235 

Laniua    90,  105,  269 

lankana    »••» •%.*••••.••..•  443 
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Laogona *...•...  854—857 

Uppa    , 400 

laruB     292,  293 

Lastnea  168 

Lafcania 169 

latifolia    265 

latimargus  364—887 

latmaimi  ..•* 198 

Laume 400 

lazinscnla    • 190 

laxmi    882 

laxnm  199,  204,  21» 

laxus 215 

laznlina    448 

lea 53 

Lebadea   •«. 89 

Leda 85,  487 

Lefmminoses   124,  264,  265,  274 

Lehera 876 

leitzii   171 

lemoniafl 87,  488 

Lemoniide 48 

leo 457,  471 

lepoha 88 

lepida  487 

lepidea    40,  439 

Lepidoptera 893 

leptopadix   169 

lieptosia 443 

Leptus 96 

Lethe   27,  84,436 

Lenoania 281 

leocooephala 126 

leucooepl&alas , 149 

leuoooera 58,  59,  448 

lencorodia 150 

leucotea  , 61 

libera   43 

Libythea 48,  440 

libythea 52,  448 

lilacinas • 89 

LiliaceaD , 171 

limbatns  « 440 

Umborgii 41 

Limenitis 89,  850 

limetta 114 

Limnas 485,  488 

limniace    29,  328,  828,  435 

Limnmes,.... ,,„ 435 
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iindeniam      ., 170 

linnsBi  32 

liomedon 44S 

Liphyra   176 

liquidamber 400,  -W6 

lithargyria 46 

Litbocranius   460 

Litobroobia 168 

livens  861 

lividns 67 

Lobipluvia    .  23 

Lobivanellua  18,  22,  133 

Loboola    , 383 

Loesa ! 842—344 

lobita  49,  442 

I*ohora 842 

Lomariabagiba  168 

locgifloram ,.  172 

longifolia 400,  401,  407 

loDgiloba , 170 

longinua   178,  182,  449 

loDgirostra 837 

Lopbopogon   ... 201 

Lnriculns 269 

lotema 338 

lowii 170 

loxura    50,  182,  443 

labentina    40,  489 

Inoina    ....854,  355 

Inddemannii    ^  157 

lanolatnm 167 

Innulatus  4,  93,     93 

lateBoens ,  169 

LycsBna    374 

LycsBneBtbes   ,     45 

LycaenidaD 48,  175,  880,  440 

lycsBoina 4$ 

Lycastea 172 

Lyoastis 422 

Lycopodium 168 

Lygodinm 166 

Lygosoma 449 

lysimon ......44,  178 

macei 90 

maohaon , 328 

^mackinnonii 846 

macrocephala  400,  407 

macrooercaB « 90 
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maorophthalma  t.....« 441 

macrophyllnm 166 

maoropoda 400 

macrorhiza 270 

maculata 171,  174,  485,  442 

maonlatas    ..♦ 96 

macqaeeiii  ......„., 12 

macalosDm 173 

tnsBcenas  ,.180,  441 

msBnalis 858,  359 

maesoides 447 

msBviaB   67,  447 

Magiria    241 

magnifica 175 

maba 177,  178 

mahesa    40,  439 

mahintba 64 

mahratta , 438 

mahrattensis  89 

Mainsaris 195 

malabarioa    28,  336,  399,  485 

malabarions 339 

malaocensifl 4O4 

Ualaoooeroos ..., 91 

malaoopbjllam 197 

malaoopbylloa   198 

malanoleuooB , 90 

malaya , , 44 

malayioa 49 

malcolmi , 1 

malaara $4 

Hanoipiam .,..,     61 

mandate  , 435 

mandosa 496 

mangala  66 

mangalnrioam ,  197 

manioata , ,,.^^  I74 

maniUensis 304 

Manianris iqq 

Haranta 172 

Marattia   155^  108 

Jnarginafca 485,  486 

marginatam    1Q8 

marianne ,.,, , 334 

marmorata ,,^^  jgg 

»»«>  57^  447 

maroccannus  245 

marshalU .*. , 437 

nartabaoa  •••.••,.,„,,.«„,.„, ,,, ,    39 
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martensH 16S 

Martinezia 169 

martini 206,  211 

Maadevallia 172,  422 

masoni , 68 

Maaaoga  860,  861 

maau 866 

Matapa  64,  447 

mathias  « .....55,  447 

Maxillaria    , 172 

mecisfcens    • 54 

media   .« ^.„  299 

medioa , ^  ...  114 

meena  96,  99,  100 

Megisba 44 

♦meiktila    67,  386 

mekara ,    34 

melaohistos 90 

melampuB  60,  51,  183,  443 

Melanitia 87,  35,  437 

melannotas 94,    99 

melanooephala   ♦...., 161 

melanooepbalna 163 

melanooome   244 

melanogaster 163,  306,  806 

melanogaatra    19,  295,  303 

melanoides    27,     29 

melanolopbna " 34O 

melanoBfeiotos , 496 

melaoofcUB    ,•.,..., 286 

Melastomaoeaa    ,.  ,.,  175 

Memeojlott 157 

Memina    , 117 

Meminna 96 

Menelaidea 446 

menaka 68 

Meosobium 197 

merione 36,  437 

Merope 89,  269,  332,  426 

mertensii 187 

mesentina   322,  824,  444 

mestor 63 

miab , 88 

mioana 198 

Miobelia 478 

Micnopternus « 835 

Mioooia.    , • 175 

micranthoB • 69 

Mioroperdiz 8,  98|    99 
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miorophyllam.. « 166 

micropbjilas 192 

mioroptera  90 

!Mioropa8 , 61 

miorostachya 218 

microflticta 83 

microstictam  886 

migratorioB 245 

Miltonia  422 

Mimusops. • 478 

mineus    83,  84,  844,  486 

minima ^ 837 

minor    288,  291 

minos   445 

minata    22,  149,  398 

minntuB 181 

•miosticta  885 

misippns 89,  411,  412,  438 

mitiaoens 207 

mnasicles 34 

Moduza 439 

molle    192. 

mollicomus  208 

moUie  192 

Molpastea  60,    61 

molaccana   , , 400 

molaros 424 

monoflperma    265 

monoBtaohjae     201 

montanns 203,  213 

monteithi 880 

montioola 213 

montioolns 89 

moreli 172 

Morina 400,  408 

Moringa 219-221 

•moriDganuB  , 219,  220 

morpheas 898 

HorphinsB .«. 344 

multifidum  ,.... 167 

multiflora 174 

mnndolom  167 

muBJa  191 

maricatas 67,  207 

MnricidsB « 263 

MatilU     118 

Mutillidffi 118 

HycaloBiB 88,  841,  342,  436 

myorophyllng , 198 
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myofcerizanB 103,  4i4 

Myiagra   91 

myrrba    • 43,  440 

•Myptilus     841 

•mygfcea 34,  342,  343 

Nacadnba  45,  178,  441 

Naia 103 

nama 53,  444 

namoaoa .*••     3(> 

nandina   39 

•  nar «  349 

nara 47 

naradoides    180,  441 

Narathura   374 

nardoides 212 

narduB 64,  65,  205,  211 

narendra «.  444 

Narmada 436 

narooa 447 

nBMO 457,  458,  461 

naso 461 

•nee&ra 379 

neelgherriensis   436 

Nemi3obiia» 410 

neo-£^ninen8e  ■•••  167 

Neope •*     34 

neophron 43 

NeopitheoopB 43,  440 

NeotraguB   457,  462,  468 

nepalensis   204 

Nepheronea ..53,  323,  444,  445 

Nephrodium 168 

Nephrolepis    » 168 

Neptis    27,  37,  349,  350,  438 

nervosum 199 

Netrocoryne    383 

Nettapos 94,    99 

Nettopns • 287 

Nichitonia   • 318 

niotitatanB    ;.... 428,  429 

nidoB 168 

nigra... ^ 

nigrioepB ^ 

nigrioollis "^i  292 

nigrolimbata •••-    ^<^ 

nilagiriensiB •••  ^^ 

nilgirienBis •••••  485 

niphe    489 
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Nissanga 438 

nivalis  859,  360 

nivea 859,  880 

nobile    178 

Noctues 231 

nomiaa  : 64,  830,  448 

Notocrypta  68,  379,  882,  448 

notubilis  2H5 

nncifem    486 

nadam 1^8 

nudiiH   1^8 

natans  200 

Kjchitona    61 

Nyctanthea      479 

Nyofcicorax  147,  149 

Nyctiornis    833 

Nymphalidee   29.  341,  358,  413,  435 

Nymphalinae  •. 346,  418,  487 

nyseas     45,  441 

obliqaivalvifl    198 

obscoras  « ~  448 

obsolota    447 

obtusas 210 

oceia » 65 

ochrocephaluB     61 

Oohropleara     233 

Ocimum  478 

ocalua  486 

Ocyceros ^ 884 

Odontoj?lo88um 172,  423 

Odontoptilum      448 

odorata 207 

odoratum 173 

odoratus    68,  69,  208—206 

odoros 222 

CBcouhiUa    124 

a«)dicneinn8 297 

officaDaram 190 

ofHcinale 106 

officinalis  400,  405 

olbia  74 

olivasoens   69,  896 

oliyieri m. • 210 

Onoidiam 172 

onoorotalns 803 

onpape 64 

ophiana , 89 

Ophiophagas   108 

Ophiopogon..k • 172 


Ophiarus 193 

Oreotragus    « -.457,  467 

orientale    168,  418 

orientaUs    17,  18,  400,  408 

Oriolus    61,  819 

orithyia   87,  438 

oruatdm  170 

ornithopoda    189 

Ornithoptera 53,  445 

Orpheides    • ...  448 

orseis    60 

OrsotrisBna 436 

Ortygornis    7,93,    99 

Oryx    457,466,4^7 

oscitans 151 

osias 865 

othona 50 

ofcis    44,178,440 

Otoccmpsa 61,    63 

Ovis  187,  278 

paohnodes   211 

pachyarthus    202 

Pachytylus 245 

Pademma    435 

Padraona 57,  447 

pescilorhynoha    290 

palawana 883 

Paleornis 834 

Pallinea   198 

paluBtris 102,  108,  117,  128 

pammon    829,  448 

Pancratiam     172 

Pandaneae   169 

Pandanas 169 

pandara 28,  46,  179,  441 

paniculata   265 

panioulig^ra    172 

pandiyana    446 

panope 828,  418 

Papilio,  58,  114,  826,  854,  418,  414,  445 

PapilionidsB 51,  318,  418,  448 

Papilioninss    63,  325,  445 

papillosas 152,  158 

radisens , 90 

paradisi    91 

Paradoxurua 428,  489 

paraganeea 869 

Paragerydna    « 43 
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Paralitica 486 

ParantirrhaBa  437 

Parata 64,  447 

pardina   171 

pans 64 

Parnara    65,  384,  888,  447 

Parra    138 

Parthonos  89,  489 

parvata    862 

parvifloroa  460,  468,  603 

parysatin « 86 

pa8ifcho«   61 

Passer  91 

Paeaiflora 168 

patchouli 460 

Pathyaa   446 

paalina  53,  822,  444 

Pavo  ^...1,92,    98 

pediada     880,  862 

PelecanuB 808,  804 

Pellroa 168 

Pellionia 176 

pelzelni    462 

pembertoni 29 

pentadactylon 166 

Peperomia 176 

Perdioala 7,  8,    99 

peregriuum 242,  416 

pereg^nus 90 

perforata 198 

perforatas   1^8 

perfoBsuB 202 

Pericroootos    80 

Perilla 451 

Peristeria 422 

perius 40,  489 

perse 448 

perseus    88,  436 

persica 456 

pertuBOS 67,  69,  202,  209 

pernvianom « 166 

petiolare   198,  199 

petiolaris v 198,  199 

petiolatns • 199 

petosiris 60 

PetraceroB  • 96 

PhacochcBniB   457,  468 

PhsBnicoptenu 286,  286 

phsnicara   .•••.«•... 188 
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Phajus 174 

Phalacrocorax 804,  305 

PhalaBDopais   l74 

phalantha  36,  438 

pharyge    861 

pheretia   86S 

pheretria 362 

phidippas 487 

philarchnB   439 

philatoB    865,  368 

philetna 808 

philippensis 89 

philippinoB    80S,  804 

Philodendron   166,  170 

philomela • 3S 

phisara 68 

Phlangiam  171 

phoBaiooptems 96,     99 

PhoBnix    169 

pbryne  58,822,  824,  444 

Phyllornia  339 

picatuB 839 

piorardi    173 

pictoa 6,  96,    93 

PiooB    89 

pieridoidea  , 377 

Pierinaa  51,318,  443 

pilloaam  199 

piloBus , • 199 

Pinanga    169 

pingaaa 445 

PinuB    266,400,401,  407 

Piperaceae  , 175 

Pithecolobiam 124 

Pithecopa 43 

Pitta 91 

Placena 263 

placenta  •  263 

placida 44 

plagiosa 37,  488 

Platalea   160 

platanifolia « 174 

PUtanthera • 173 

plectrauthoidea 450 

Pleopeltia 168 

Plesioneura 880,  882,  384 

PleiiroplitiB 198 

Ploupotufl ^ 319 

pUniiu ••••*.•• 47|  179 
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Plotns  153,805,  806 

plnmbea 193 

plumosa    168,  169 

plamosus « 171 
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